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PEEFACE. 



I EEMAUKSD iQ the Original Preface to ilAs Book, that I did not find it easy to ^ct 
BulTicicntly far away from it, in the first sensations of having finished it, to refer to it 
with the composure which this formal heading would seem to require. My interest in it 
was 80 recent and strong, and my mind was so divided, between pleasure and regret — 
pleasure in the achievement of a long design, regret in the separation from many com- 
panions — that I was in danger of wearying the reader with personal confidences and pri- 
vate emotions. 

Besides which, all that I could have said of the Story to any purpose, I had en- 
deavored to say in it 

It would concern the reader little, perhaps, "to know how sorrowfully the pen is laid 
down at the close of a two-years* imaginative task ; or how an Author feels as if he were 
dismissing some portion of himself into the shadowy world, when a crowd of the crea- 
tures of his brain are going from him for ever. Yet, I had nothing else to tell ; unless, 
indeed, I were to confess (which might be of less moment still), that no one can ever 
believe this Narrative, in the reading, more than I believed it in the writing. 

So true are these avowals at the present day, that I can now only take the reader 
into one confidence more. Of all my books, I like this the best. It will be easily be- 
lieved that I am a fond parent to every child of my fancy, and that no one can ever lovo 
that family as dearly as I love them. But, like many fond parents, I have in my hc^irt 
of hearts a favorite child. And his name is David Coppksfikld. 
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n nrpw-D T market then— and ten jean afterwards the caul 

Cn AFTER I. ^as put up In a raffle down in our part of the 

I AM BORN. country, to fifty members at half-a-crown a head, 

WnETXiER I shall turn out to be the hero of my the winner to spend five shillin;^. I was present 

own life, or whether that station will be held by myself, and I remember to have felt quite uncom- 

anybody else, these pages must show. To begin fortable and conftised, at a part of myself beinj^ 

my life with the beginning of my life, I record disposed of in that way. The caul was won, I 

that I was bom (as I have been informed and recollect, by an old lady with a hand-baslcet, who, 

belieye) on a Friday, at twelve o'clock at ni^ht. very reluctantly, produced ftom it the stipulated 

It was remarked that the clock began to strike, five shillings, all in halfpence, and twopence half 

and I began to cry, simultaneously. penny short-^as it took an immense time and a 

In consideration of tho day and hour of my great waste of arithmetic, to endeavor without any 
birth, it was declared by the nurse, and by some effect to prove to her. It is a &ct which will be 
sage women in the neighborhood who had taken long remembered as remarkable down there, that 
a lively interest in me several months before she was never drowned, but died triumphantly in 
there was any possibility of our becoming person- bed, at ninety-two. I have understood that it 
ally acquainted, first, that I was destined to be was, to the last, her proudest boast, that she 
unlucky in life ; and secondly, that I was priv- never had been on the water in her life, except 
ile;^ to see ghosts and spirits ; both these gifts upon a bridge ; and that over her tea (to which 
incritabty attaching, as they believed, to all un- she was extremely partial) she, to the last, ex- 
lucky infants of either gender, bom towards the pressed her indignation at the impiety of mariners 
small hours on a Friday night. and others, who had the presumption to go ** me- 

I need say nothing hereon the first head, be- andei'ing^^ about the world. It was in vain to 

cause nothing can show better than my history represent to her that some conveniences, tea per- 

whcther that prediction was verified or falsified haps included, resulted from this objectionable 

by the result. On the second branch of the qnes- practice. She always returned, with greater 

tlon, I will only remark, that unless I ran through emphasis and with an instinctive knowledge of 

that part of my inheritance while I was still a the strength of her objection, '^ Let us have no 

baby, I have not come into it yet. But 1 do not meandering." 

at all complain of having been kept out of this Not to meander myself; at present, I will go 

property ; and if anybody else should be in the back to my birth. 

present enjoyment of it, he is heartily welcome to I was bom at BInnderstone, in Suffolk, or 

keep it. " thereby," as they say in Scotland. I was a 

I was bora with a caul, which was advertised posthumous child. My father's eyes had closed 

for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of upon the light of this world six months, when 

fifteen guineas. Whether sea-going people were mine opened on it. There is something strange 

short of money about that time, or were short of to me, even now, in the reflection that he never 

faith and preferred cork jackets, I don't know ; all saw me; and something stranger yet in the 

I know is, that there was but one solitary bid- shadowy remembrance that I have of my first 

ding, and that was firom an attorney connected childish associations with his white grave-stone 

with tlie bill-broking business, who offered two in the churchyard, and of the indefinable compas- 

) pounds in cash, and the balance in sherry, but dc- sion I used to feel for it lying out alone there in 

clined to be guaranteed from drowning on any the dark night, when our little parlor was warm 

higher bargain. Consequently the advertisement and bright with fire and candle, and the doors of 

vms withdrawn at a dead loss — ^for as to sherry, our house were— almost craelly, it seemed to rae 

my poor dear mother's own sherry was in thj^ »C|ft6tijnf|^r|[TtTH°d and locked against it 
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4 DAVID COrPERFIELD. 

An annt of my fiither'8 and consequently a fence, and she came walking ap to the door with 

great-annt of mine, of whom I shall have more to a fell rigidity of figure and composnre of connto- 

rclate by and by, was tlie principal magnate of oar nance^hat coold have belonged to nobody else, 

family. Miss Trotwood, or Miss Betsey, as my When she reached the honse, she gave another 

poor mother always called her, when she safQ- proof of her identity. My Aither had often hinted 

ciently overcame her dread of this formidable that she seldom condncted herself like any ordl- 

personage to mention her at all (which was nary Christian ; and now, instead of ringing the 

seldom), had been married to a husband younger bell, she came and looked in at ttie identical win- 

tban herself, who. was very handsome, except in dow, pressing the end of her nose against the 

the sense of the homely adage, ^i handsome is, glass to that extent that my poor dear mother 

that handsome does '^— for he was strongly sus- u»ed to say it became perfectly flat and white in a 

pccted of having beaten Miss Betsey, and even of moment. 

having once, on a disputed question of supplies. She gave my mother such a turn, that I havo 

made eome hasty but determined arrangements always been convinced I am indebted to Miss 

to throw her out of a two pair of stairs' window. Betsey for having been bom on a Friday. 

These evidences of an incompatibility of temper My mother had left her chair in her agitation, 

induced Miss Betsey to pay him off, and effect a and gone behind it in the comer. Miss Betsey, 

separation by mutual consent He went to India looking round the room, slowly and inquiringly, 

with his capital, and there, according to a wild began on the other side, and carried her eyes on, 

legend in our &mily, he was once seen riding on like a Saracen's Head in a Dutch clock, until they 

an elephant, in company with a Baboon ; but I reached my mother. Then she made a firown and 

think it must have been a Baboo — or a Begum, a gesture to my mother, like one who was ac- 

Auy how, from India tidings of his death reached customed to be obeyed, to come and open the 

home, within ten years. How they affected my door. My mother went. 

aunt, nobody knew ; for immediately upon the ** Mrs. David Copperfleld, I iMnk^ said Mtse 

sexxaration she took her maiden name again, Betsey ; the emphasis referring, perhaps, to my 

bought a cottage in a hamlet on the sea-coast a mother's mourning weeds, and her condition, 

long way off, established herself there as a single *' Yes," said my mother, faintly, 

woman with one servant, and was understood to *' MiaS Trotwood," said the visitor. " You 

live secluded, ever afterwards, in an inflexible have heard of her, I dare say t*' 

retirement. My mother answered she had had that pleasure. 

My father had once been a favorite of hers, I And she had a disagreeable consciousness of not 

believe ; but she was mortally affronted by his appearing to imply that it had been an overpower- 

marriage, on the ground that my mother was ^'a ing pleasure. 

wax doll." She had never seen my mother, but *' Now you see her," said Miss Betsey. My 

b'jo knew her to be not yet twenty. My father mother bent her head, and begged her to walk in. 

and Miss Betsey never met again. He was double They went into the parlor my mother had 

my mother's age when he married, and of but a come from, the fire in the best room on the other 

delicate constitution. He died a year afterwards, side of the passage not being lighted— not having 

and, as I have said, six months before I came into been lighted, indeed, since my father's^ Hineral ; 

tlie world. and when they were both seated, and M^ss Betsey 

This was the state of matters on the afternoon said nothing, my mother, after vainly trying to 

of, what / may bo excused for calling, that event- restrain herself, began to cry. 

ful and important Friday. I can make no claim, ** Oh tut, tut, tut 1 " said Miss Betsey, in a hur- 

therefore, to have known, at that time, how mat- ry. '* Don't do that I Come, come I '* 

tcrs stood ; or to have any remembrance, founded My mother couldn't help it notwithstanding, 

on the evidence of my own senses, of what fol- bo she cried until she had had her cry out. 

lows. " Take off your cap, child," said Miss Betsey, 

My mother was sitting by the fire, but poorly *'imd let me see you." 

in health, and very low in spirits, looking at it My mother was too much afraid of her to ro- 

through her tears, and desponding heavily about fuse compliance with this odd request, if she ha*? 

herself and the fatherless little stranger, who was any disposition to do so. Therefore she did as 

already welcomed by some grosses of prophetic she was told, and did it with such nervous hands 

pins in a drawer up-stairs, to a world not at all that her hair (which was luxuriant and beautiful) 

excited on the subject of his arrival ; my mother, fell all about her flwje. 

I say, was sitting by the fire, that bright, windy " Why, bless my heart ! " exclaimed Miss 

March afternoon, very timid and sad, and very Betsey, " you are a very Baby ! " 

doubtful of ever coming alive out of the trial that My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful 

was before her,^hen, lifting her eyes as she in appearance even for her years ; she hung her 

dried them, to the window opposite, she saw a head, as if it were her fault, poor thing, and said, 

gtrange lady coming up the garden. sobbing, that indeed she was afraid she was but 

^ My mother had a sure foreboding at the second a childish widow, and would be but a childish 

glance, that it was Miss Betsey. The setting sun mother if she lived. In a short pause which en- 

wae glowing on the strange lady, over the garden- sued, she had a fencythat she felt Miss Betsey 
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touch her hair, and that with no ungentle hand ; 
bat, looking at her, in her timid hope, she found 
that lady sitting with the skirt of her dresa tucked 
up, her hands folded on one knee, and her feot 
upon the fender, frowning at the fire. 

** In the name of Heaven," said Miss Betsey, 
Euddenly, " why Rookery ? " 

** Do you mean the house, ma''am ? ^^ asked my 
mother. 

** Why Rookery ? " said Miss Betsey. " Cook- 
ery vrould have heen more to the purpose, if you 
iuid had any practical ideas of life, either of you." 

" The name was Mr. Copperfield's choice," 
returned my mother. "When he bought the 
house, he liked to think that there were rooks 
2:bout it." 

The evening wind made such a disturhance 
Just now, among some tall old elm-trees at the 
bottom of the garden, that neither my mother nor 
Hiss Betsey could forbear glancing that way. As 
the elms bent to one another, like giants who 
were whispering secrets, and after a few seconds of 
such repose, fell into a violent florry, tossing their 
wild arms about, as if their late confidences were 
really too wicked for their peace of mind, some 
weather-beaten ragged old rooks'-nests burdening 
their higher branches, swung like wrecks upon a 
Btonny 3ea. 

*' Where are the birds ? " asked Miss Betsey. 

" The— ? " My mother had been thinking of 
something else. 

"The rooks— what has become of them?" 
asked Miss Betsey. 

"There have not been any since we have 
lived here," said my mother. "We thought- 
Mr. Copperfleld thought— It was quite a large 
rookery ; but the nests were very old ones, and 
the birds luive deserted them a long while." 

"David Copperfleld all over I" cried Miss 
Betsey. " David Copperfleld from head to foot I 
Colls a house a rookery when there's not a rook 
near it, and takes the birds on trust, because he 
Bees the nests!** 

" Mr. Copperfleld," returned my mother, " is 
dead, and if you dare to speak unkindly of iiim to 
mc-" 

My poor dear mother, I suppose, had some 
momentary intention of committing an assault 
and battery upon my aunt, who could easily have 
Bottled her with one hand, even if my mother had 
been in for better training for such an encounter 
than she was that evening. But it passed witli 
the action of rising from her chair ; and she sat 
down again very meekly, and fainted. 

When she came to herself, or when Miss Bet- 
sey had restored her, whichever it was, she found 
the latter standing at the window. The twilight 
was by this time shading down into darkness ; 
ind dimly as they saw each other, they could not 
have done that without the aid of the fire. 

"Well?" said Miss Betsey, coming back to 
her chair, as if she had only been taking a casual 
look at the prospect; "and when do you ex- 
pect " 



" I am all in a tremble," Haltered my mothei*. 
" I don't know what's the matter. I shall die, I 
am sure 1 " 

" Ko, no, no," said Miss Betsey. " Have some 
tea." 

" Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will 
do me any good ? " cried my mother in a helpless 
manner. 

" Of course it will," said Miss Betsey. " It's 
nothing but fancy. What do you call your girl ? ' 

"I don't know that it will be a girl, yet, 
ma'am," said my mother innocently. 

"Bless the Baby!" exclaimed Miss Betsey, 
unconsciously quoting the second sentiment of 
the pincushion in the drawer up-stairs, but ap- 
plying it to my mother instead of mc, * I don't 
mean that. I mean your servant.'* 

" Peggotty," said my mother. 

" Peggotty I " repeated Miss Betsey, with some 
Indignation. " Do you mean to say, child, that 
any human being has gone into a Christian church, 
and got herself named Pe^jgotty ? " 

" It's her surname," said my mother, faintly. 
" Mr. Copperfleld called her by it, because hei 
Christian name was the same as mine." 

" Here, Peggotty 1 " cried Misa Betsey, open- 
ing the parlor-door. " Tea. Your mistress is a 
little unwell. Don't dawdle." 

Having issued this mandate with as much po- 
tentiality as if she had been a recognised author- 
ity in the house ever since it had been a house, 
and having looked out to confront the amazed 
Peggotty coming along the passage with a candle 
at the sound of a strange voice, Miss Betsey 
shut the door again, and sat down as before ; 
.with her feet on the fonder, the skirt of her 
dress tucked up, and her hands folded on one 
knee. 

"You were speaking about Its being a girl," 
said MiBS Betsey. " I have no doubt it will be a 
girL 1 have a presentiment that it must be a girl. 
Now child, from the moment of the birth of this 
girl " 

" Perhaps boy," my mother took the liberty of 
putting in. 

" I tell you I have a presentiment that it must 
be a girl," returned Miss Betsey. " Don't contra- 
dict. From the moment of this girl's birth, child, 
I intend to be her friend. I intend to be her god- 
mother, and I beg you'll call her Betsey Trotwood 
Copperfleld. There must be no mistakes In life 
with tMs Betsey Trotwood. There must be no 
trifling with her affections, poor dear. She must 
be well brought up, and well guarded from repos- 
ing any foolish confidences where they are not de- 
served. I must make that my care.'* 

There was a twitch of Miss Betsey's head, 
after each of these sentences, as if her own old 
wrongs were working within her, and she re- 
pressed any plainer reference to them by strong 
constraint. So my mother suspected, at least, as 
she observed her by the low glimmer of the fire : 
too much scared by Miss Betsey, too uneasy iu 
herself, and too subdued and bev,riidercd aJto- 
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gctiier, to observe anything very clearly, or to ejaculating " Ha I " as she gat with her fcotnpoB 

know what to say. the fender. 

^*And was David good to yon, child T** asked ** David had hoaght an annuity for himself 

Miss Betsey, when she had been silent for a little with his money, I know," said she, by and by. 

while, and these motions of her head had gradn- " What did he do for ynn ? ** 
ally ceased. " Were yon comfortable together?" . "Mr. Copperfleld," said my mother, answcr- 

"We were very happy," said my mother, ing with some difficulty, ** was so considcrato and 

"Mr. Copperfield was only too good to me." good as to secure the reversion of a part of it to 

'* What, he spoilt you, I suppose ? " returned mc." 
Mies Betsey. ** How much ? " asked Mies Betsey. 

" For being quite alone and dependent on my- " A hundred and five pounds a year," said my 

self in this rough world again, yea, I fear he did mother, 
indeed," sobbed my mother. ** He might have done worse," said my aunt. 

" Well ! Don't cry I " said Miss Betsey. " You The word was appropriate to the moment My 

were not equally matched, child— if any two peo- mother was so much worse that Pegpotty, coming 

pic can be equally matched-— and so I asked the in with the teaboard and candles, and seeing at a 

question. You were an orphan, weren't you ? " glance bow ill she was,— as Miss Betsey might 

" Yes." have done sooner if there had been light enough, 

" And a goveruess ? " — conveyed her up-stairs to her own room with all 

" I was a nursery-governess in a fiimily where speed ; and immediately despatched Ham Peggot- 

Mr. Copperfield came to visit. Mr. Ck>pperfleld ty, her nephew, who had been for some days past 

was very kind to me, and took a great deal of no- secreted in the house, unknown to my mother, as 

tice of me, and paid me a good deal of attention, a special messenger in case of emergency, to fetch 

and at last proposed to me. And I accepted him. the nurse and doctor. 

And so we were married," said my mother sim- Those allied powers were considerably aston- 

ply. isbed, when they arrived within a few minutes 



Ha I Poor Baby I " mused Miss Betsey, with of each other, to find an unknown lady of por- 

her frown still bent upon the fire. "Do you know teutons appearance sitting before the fire, with 

anything?" her bonnet tied over her left arm, stopping her 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am," faltered my «irB with jewellers' cotton. Peggotty knowing 

mother. nothing about her, and my mother saying nothing 

" About keeping house, for instance," said «l>ont her, she was quite a mystery in the parlor; 

Miss Betsey. aiid the fact of her having a magazine of jewellers' 

»' Not much, 1 fear," returned my mother, cotton in her pocket, and sticking the article in 

" Not so much as I could wish. But Mr. Copper- l>er ears In that way, did not detract from the 

field was teaching me—" solemnity of her presence. 

("Much he knew about It himself I") said Miss The doctor having been up-stairs and come 

Betsey in a parenthesis. down again, and having satisfied himself, I sup- 

— " And I hope I should have improved, being Po»€i that there was a probability of this unknown 

very anxious to learn, and he very patient to ^^7 ^"d himself having to sit there, fece to face, 

teach, if the great misfortune of his death "—my ft>r ^o™® hours, laid himself out to be polite and 

mother broke down again here, and could get no social. He was the meekest of his sex, the mild- 

fUrther. ^^t of little men. He sidled in and out of a room, 

" Well, well ! " said Miss Betsey. to take up the less space. He walked as softly as 

—"I kept my housekeeping-book regularly, the Ghost in Hamlet, and more slowly. He car- 

and balanced it with Mr. Copperfield every night," ried his head on one side, partly in modest depre- 

cried my mother in another burst of distress, and elation of himself, partly in modest propitiation 

bi-eaking down again. of everybody else. It Is nothing to say that he 

" Well, well I " said Miss Betsey. "Don't cry hadn't a word to throw at a dog. He couldn't 

any more." Ya:^^ thrown a word at a mad dog. He might 

—"And I am sure we never had a word of dif- have ofi'ered him one gently, or half a one, or a 

fcrence respecting It, except when Mr. Copper- fragment of one; for he spoke as slowly as ho 

licld objected to my threes and fives being too walked ; but he wouldn't have been rude to him, 

much like each other, or to my putting curly tails and he couldn't have been quick with him, for 

to my sevens and nines," resumed my mother in any earthly consideration, 
another burst, and breaking down again. Mr. Cliiilip, looking mildly at my aunt with 

»' You'll make yourself 111," said Miss Betsey, his head on one side, and making her a little bow, 

» and you know that will not be good either for said, in allusion to the jewellers' cotton, as he 

you or tor my goddaughter. Cornel You mustn't softly touched his left ear: 
Jo jt I M ♦> Borne local irritation, ma'am ? " 

This argument bad some share in quieting my ** What ! " replied my aunt, puUIng the cotton 

mother, though her increasing indisposition had out of one ear like a cork, 
perhaps a larger one. There was an interval of Mr. Chillip was so alarmed by her abruptness 

silence, only broken by Ml« Betsey's occasionally —as he told my mother ftftcn^'ards— that it was a 
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mercy he didn^l loM his pxcseoce of mind. Bat 
be repeated sweetlj : 

' Some local irritation, ma^am 1 ^* 

'^NoDsenael" replied my aunC, and corked 
bersclf again, at one blow. 

Mr. Chillip conid do Dothin«T after this, bnt rit 
and look at her feebly, as she eat and looked at 
the fire, nntil he was called np-etairs again. After 
Bome quarter of an honr^B absence, he rctaraed. 

*** Well r " said my aunt, taking the cotton out 
of the ear nearest to him. 

"Well, ma'am," returned Mr. Chillip, "we 
are — ^we are progresBing Blowly, ma^am." 

** Ba— a— ah 1 " said my aunt, with a perfect 
Bhake on the eontemptaouB inteijection. And 
corked herself as before. 

Bea]ly->rea]]y— as Mr. Chillip told my mother, 
be was almost shocked ; speaking in a profesfiion- 
al point of Tlew alone he was almost shocked. 
Bnt he sat and looked at her, notwithstanding, 
for nearly two hours, as she sat looking at the fire, 
unto he was again called out After another ab- 
sence, he again returned. 

^* Well r ^* said my aunt, taking out the cotton 
on that side again. 

"Well, ma'am," returned Mr. ChlUIp, "we 
are— we are progressing slowly, ma^am." 

"Ya— a— ahl" said my aunt With such a 
Bnarl at him, that Mr. Chillip absolutely could not 
Dear it. It was really calculated to break bis 
spirit, he said afterwards. He preferred to go 
and sit upon the stairs, in the dark and a strong 
draught, until ho was i^ln sent for. 

Ham Peggotty, who went to the national 
school, and was a very dragon at his catechism, 
and who may therefore be regarded at a credible 
T.'itneBS, reported next day, that happening to 
peep in at the parlor-door an hour after this, he 
was instantly descried by Miss Betsey, then walk- 
ing to and fh) in a state of agitation, and pounced 
upon before he could make his escape. That 
there were now occasional sounds of feet and 
voices overhead which he inferred the cotton did 
not exclude, from the circumstance of his e\'i- 
deiitly being dutchcd by the lady as the victim on 
whom to expend her snpembundant agitation 
when the sounds were loudest. That, marching 
h!m constantly up and down by the collar (as if 
ho had been taking too much laudanum), she, at 
thoee times, ehoo^ him, rumpled his hair, made 
light of his linen, stopped his ears as if she con- 
founded them with her own, and otherwise tonzled 
and maltreated him. This was in part confirmed 
by his aunt, who saw him at half-past twelve 
o'clock, soon after his release, and affirmed that 
Le was then as red as I was. 

The mild Mr. Chillip could not possibly bear 
malice at such a time, if at any time. He sidled 
into the parlor as soon as he was at liberty, and 
baid to my aunt in his meekest manner : 

" Well, ma^am, I am happy to congratulate 
you." 

" What upon ? " said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip was fluttered again, by the extreme 



severity of my aunt^s manner ; so he made her a 
little bow, and gave her a little smile, to mollify 
her. 

" Mercy on the man, what's he doing I " cried 
my aunt, impatiently. " Can't he speak ? " 

"Be calm, my dear ma'am," aaid Mr. Chillip, 
in his softest accents. " There Is no longer any 
occasion for uneasiness, ma'am. Be calm." 

It has since been considered almost a miracle 
that my aunt didn't shake him, and shake what 
he had to say out of him. She only shook her 
own head at him, but in a way that made him 
qualL 

"Well, ma'am," resumed Mr. Chillip, as soon 
as he had courage, " I am happy to congratulate 
yon. All is now over, ma'am, and well over." 

During the five minutes or so that Mr. Chillip 
devoted to the delivery of thia oration, my aunt 
eyed him narrowly. 

" How is she r " said my annt, folding her 
arms with her bonnet still tied on one of them. 

" Well, ma'am, she will soon be quitOTomfort- 
able, I hope," returned Mr. Chillip. "Quite as 
comfortable as we can expect a young mother to 
be, under these melancholy domestic circum- 
stances. There cannot be any objection to your 
seeing her presently, ma'am. It may do hei 
good." 

"And tlu. How is %kiV said my aunt 
sharply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little more cm one 
side, uid looked at my aunt like an amiable 
bh-d. 

" The baby," said my aunt. " How is she ? " 

" Ma'am," returned Mr. Chillip, " I appre- 
hended yon bad known. It's a boy.'* 

My aunt said never a word, but took her bon- 
net by the strings, in the manner of a sling, aimed 
a blow at Mr. Chillip's head with it, put it on bent, 
walked out, and never came back. 8he vanished 
like a discontented Ikiry ; or like one of those 
supernatural beings whom it was popularly sup- 
posed I was entitled to see ; and never came back 
any more. 

No. I lay in my basket, and my mother lay in 
her bed; but Betsey Trotwood Copperfleld was 
for ever in the land of dreams and shadows, the 
tremendous region whence I bad so lately trav- 
elled ; and the light upon the window of our room 
shone out upon the earthly bourne of all such 
travellers, and the mound above the ashes and 
the dust that once was he, without whom I had 
never been. 



CHAPTEB n. 

I OBSEBVI. 

Thk first objects that assume a distinct pres- 
ence before me, as I look &r back, into the blank 
of my infancy, are my mother with her pretty 
hair and youthfhl shape, and Peggotty, with no 
shape at all, and eyes so dark that they seemed 
to darken their whole neighborhood in her face, 
and checks and arms so hard and red that I won- 
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dcred the birds didn't pock her in preference to caadlee, and coffee^ all at one wbiiT. Then there 

apples. are the two parlors; the parlor in \vhich we sit 

I belieye I can remember these two at a little of an evening, my mother and I and Feggotty — 

distance apart, dwarfed to my sight by stooping for Peggotty is quite our companion, when her 

down or kneeling on the floor, and I going on- work is done and wo are alone— and the best 

steadily fh>m the one to the other. I have an parlor where we sit on a Sunday ; grandly, bat 

impression on my mind which I cannot distin- not so comfortably. There is something of a 

gtiish from actual remembrance, of the touch of doleful air about that room to me, for Peggotly 

Pcggotty*s fore-finger as she use to hold it out to has told me— I don't know when, but apparcistl^' 

me, and of its being roughened by needlework, ages ago— about my father's funeral, and the com- 

like a pocket nutmeg-grater. pany having their black cloaks put on. One Suu- 

This may be Ihncy, though I think the memory day night my mother reads to Peggotty and mo 

of most of us can go Ihrther back into such times in there, how Lazarus was raised up firom the 

than many of us suppose ; Just as I believe the dead. And I am so frightened that they are after- 

power of observation in numbers of very young wards obliged to take me out of bed, alid show 

children to be quite wonderful for its closeness me the quiet churchyard out of the bedroom win 

and accuracy. Indeed, I think that most gro^vll dow, with the dead all lying in their graves at 

men who are remarkable in this respect, may with rest, below the solemn moon, 
greater propriety be said not to have lost the There is nothing half so green that I know 

feculty, than to have acquired it; the rather, as I anywhere, as the grass of that churchyard ; noth- 

generally observe such men to retain a certain ing half so shady as its trees ; nothing half so 

freshness, and gentleness, and capacity of being quiet as its tombstones. The sheep are fcediuf; 

pleased, which are also an Inheritance they have there, when I kneel up, early in the morning, in 

preserved from their childhood. my little bed in a closet within my mother's 

I might have a misgiving that I am "meander- room, to look out at it; and I see the red light 

ing *' in stopping to say this, but that it brings shining on the sun-dial, and think within myself, 

me to remark that I build these conclusions, in *^Is the sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell 

part upon my own experience of myself ; and if the time again ? '* 

it should appear from anything I may set down Here is our pew in the church. What a high- 

in this narrative that I was a child of close ob- backed pew I With a window near it, out of 

servation, or that as a man I have a strong mem- which our house can be seen, and U seen many 

ory of my childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to times during the morning's service, by Peggotty, 

both of these characteristics. who likes to make herself as sure as she can tlnit 

Looking back as I was saying, into the blank it's not being robbed, or is not In flames. But 

of my inDuicy, the first objects I can remember as though Peggotty's eye wanders, she is much 

standing out by themselves from a confusion of offended if mine docs, and fro\rns to me, as I 

things, are my mother and Peggotty. Wtiat else stand upon the seat, that I am to look at the 

do I remember ? Let me see. clergyman. But I can't always look at him— I 

There comes out of the cloud, our house— not know him without that white tblng on, and I am 

new to me, but quite flimiliar, in its earliest re- afraid of his wondering; why I stare so, and pcr- 

membrance. On the ground-floor is Peggotty's haps stopping the service to inquire— and what 

kitchen, opening into aback yard ; with a pigeon- am I to do ? It's a dreadful thing to gape, but I 

hoase on a polo, in the centre, without any must do something. I look at my mother, but 

pigeons in it ; a great dog-kennel in a comer, fA^ pretends not to see me. I look at a boy in 

without any dog; and a quantity of fowls that the aisle, and he makes £eu;c3 at me. I look at 

look terribly tall to me, walking about, in a men- the sunlight coming in at the open door through 

acing and ferocious manner. There is one cock the porch, kdA. there I see a stray sheep — ^I don't 

who gets upon a post to crow, and seems to take mean a sinner, but mutton— half making up his 

particular notice of me as I look at him through mind to come into the church. I feel that if I 

the kitchen window, who makes me shiver, he is looked at him any longer, I might be tempted to 

so fierce. Of the geese outside the side-gate who say something out loud ; and what would become 

come waddling afl^r me with their long necks of me then I I look up at the monumental tablets 

stretched out when I go that way, I dream at on the walVand try to think of Mr. Bodgers lato 

night ; as a man environed by wild beasts might of this parish, and what the feelings of Itfrs. 

dream of lions. Bodgers must have been, when affliction sore. 

Here Is a long passage— what an enormous long time Mr. Bodgers bore, and physicians were 

perspective I make of it 1— leading from Peggot- in vain. I wonder whether they called in Mr. 

ty's kitchen to the front-door. A dark store-room Chillip, and he was in vain; and if so, how he 

opens out of it, and that is a place to be run past likes to be reminded of it once a week. I look 

at night ; for I don't know what may be among from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckcloth, to the 

those tubs and jars and old tea-chests, when there pulpit ; and think what a good place it would bo 

is nobody in there with a dimly-burning light, to play in, and what a castle it would make, with 

letting a mouldy air come out at the door, in another boy coming up the stairs to attack it, and 

which there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, having the velvet cushion with the tassels tlirown 
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down on his head, in time my eyes gndnally and looked at me, with her needle drawn one to 

Bhnt np ; and, from Beeming to hear the clergy its thread^s lene:th. 

man singing a drowsy song in the heat, I hear *'Bat to«rv yon ever married, PeggottyT" 

nothing, until I fiill off the seat with a crash, and says L ** Yon are a very handsome woman, anM 

am taken ont, more dead than alive, by Pcggotty. yoa ? ""* 

And now I see the ontsido of onr honee, with I thought her in a different style from my 

the latticed bed-room windows standing open to mother, ccrtaluly ; bat of another school of beauty, 

let in the sweet-smelling air, and the ragged old I considered her a perfect example. There « aa 

looks^ -nests still dangling in the elm-trcca at the a red velvet footstool in the best parlor, on which 

bottom of the front garden. Now I am in the my mother had painted a nosegay. The groand* 

garden at the back, beyond the yard where the work of that stool and Peggotty's complexiou 

empty pigeon-house and dog-kennel are— a very appeared to me to be one and tiie same thing, 

preserve of butterflies, as I remember it, with a The stool was smooth, and Peggotty was rough, 

high fence, and a gate and padlock; where the but that made no difference, 
fruit dusters on the trees, riper and richer than ** Me handsome, Davy I ^* said Peggotty. 

fruit has ever been since, in any other garden, " Lawk, no, my dear I But what put marriage \n ^ — 

and where my mother gathers some in a basket, your head ? " 

while I stand by, bolting ftuUve gooseberries, *'I don^t know I— You mustn^t marry more 

and trying to look unmoved. A great wind rises, than one person at a time, may you, Peggotty ? ^* 
and the summer is gone in a moment. We are "Certainly not," says Peggotty, with the 

playing in the winter twilight, dancing about the promptest decision. 

parlor. When my mother is out of breath and ** But if you marry a person, and the person 

rests herself in an elbowchair, I watch her wind- dies, why then yon may marry another person, 

ing her bright curls round her fingers, and mayn't you, P^^gotty?" 

straightening her waist, and nobody knows better *'Yoa kat/* says Peggotty, "if you choose, 

than I do that she likes to look so weD, and is my dear. That's a matter of opinion." 
proud of being BO pretty. "Bat what is your opinion, PeggottyT" 

That is among my very earliest impressions, said L 
That, and a sense that we were both a little afraid I asked her, and looked curiously at her, be- 

of Peggotty, and submitted ourselves in most cause she looked ,so curiously at me. 
things to her direction, were among the first "My opinion is," said P^gotty, taking her 

opinions— if they may be so called— that I ever eyes from me, after a little indecision and goinji 

derived flrom what I saw. on with her work, " that I never was married 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the myself, Master Davy, and that I don't expect to 

parlor fire, alone. I had been reading to Peggotty be. That's all I know about the subject." 
about crocodiles. I must have read very perspic- " Yon an't cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are 

nonsly, or the poor soul must have been deeply you ? " said I, after sitting quiet for a minute, 
interested, for I remember she had a cloudy im- I really thought she was, she had been so short 

pr^sion, after I had done, that they were a sort with me ; but I was quite mistaken: for she laid 

of vegetable. I was tired of reading, and dead aside her work (which was a stocking of her own), 

sleepy ; but having leave, as a high treat, to sit and opening her arms wide, took my curly head 

np nnUl my mother came home from spending within them, and gave it agood squeeze. I know 

the evening at a neighbor's, I would rather have it was a good squeeze, because, being very plump, 

died upon my post (of course) than have gone to whenever she made any little exertion after she 

bed. I had reached that stage of sleepiness when was dressed, some of the buttons on the back of 

Peggotty seemed to swell and grow immensely her gown flew off. And I recollect two bursting 

large. I propped my eyelids open with my two to the opposite side of the parlor, while she was 

forefingers, and looked perseverlngly at her as hugging me. 

she sat at work; at the little bit of wax-candle " Now let me hear some more about the Cror- 

she kept for her thread— how old it looked, being kindllls," said Peggotty, who was not quite right 

BO wrinkled in all directions I— at the little house in the name yet, " for I an't heard half enough." 
with A thatched roof; where the yard-measure I couldn't quite understdiid why Peggotty 

lived; at her work-box with a sliding lid, with a looked so queer, or why she was so ready to go 

view of St. Paulas Cathedral (with a pink dome) back to the crocodiles. However, we returned to 

painted on the top ; at the brass thimble on her those monsters, with fresh wakefulness on my 

finger ; at herself, whom I thought lovely. I felt part, and we left their eggs in the sand for the sun 

so sleepy, that I knew if I lost sight of anything, to hatch ; and we ran away from them, and baffled 

for a moment, I was gone. them by constantly turning, which they were un- 

" Peggotty," says I, suddenly, " were you ever able to do quickly, on account of their unwieldy 

married 1 " make : and we went into the water after them, as 

"Lord, Master Davy," replied Peggotty. natives, and put sharp pieces of timber down 

*' What's put marriage in your head ? " their throats ; and in short we ran the whole 

She answered with such a start, that it quite crocodile gantlet, /did, at least ; but I had ray 

awoke me. And then she stopped in her work, doubts of Peggotty, who was thoughtfully sticking 
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her needle into Tarious partB of her fiM» and anns " A stranger or bo makes an agreeable chai.i*c " 

all the time. BOgi^sted Peggotty. 

Wo had exhanated the crocodiles, and b^gun "A Tery agreeable change indeed/^ retomed 

with the alligators, when the garden-bell rang, my mother. 

We went oat to tiie door; and there was my Peggotty continnlng to stand motionless In tlio 

mother, looking nnnsnally pretty, I thonght, and middle of the room, and my mother resuming her 

with her a gentleman with beaatifhl black hair singing, I fell asleep, though I was not so sound 

and whiskers, who had walked home with as aeleep but that I could hear voices, without hear- 

Iiom church last Sunday. ing what they said. When I half awoke from 

As my mother stooped down on the threshold this uncomfortable doze, I found PeggoUy and my 

to take me in her arms and kiss me, the gentle- mother both in tears, and both talking, 

man said I was a more highly privileged little **Not such a one as this, Mr. Copperflcid 

fellow than a monarch— or something like that; wouldn^t have liked," said Peggotty. **That I 

for my later understanding comes, I am sensible, say, and that I rwear I " 

to my aid here. '^ Qood Heavens I " cried my mother, " you*n 

*^ What does that mean 7 " I asked him, over drive me mad 1 Was ever any poor girl so lU* 

her shoulder. used by her servants as I am I Why do I do my- 

He patted me on the head ; but somehow, I self the injustice of calling myself a girl ? Have 

didnH like him or his deep voice, and I was I never been married, P^ag^tty t " 

iealous that his hand should touch my mother's *^ Ood knows you have, ma^am," letnnied 

in touching me— which it did. I put it away as Peggotty. 

well as I could. *^ Then, how can you dare,** said my mother^ 

*^ Oh, Davy 1 ** remonstrated my mother. ** you know I don^t mean how can you dare, Peg- 

" Dear boy 1 ** said the gentleman. *^ I cannot gotty, but bow can you have the heart— to make 

wonder at his devotion I " me so uncomfortable and say such bitter things 

I never saw such a beautlfhl color on my to me, when you are well aware that I haven't oa^ 

mother's flice before. She gently chid me for of this place a single friend to turn tot" 

being rude ; and, keeping me close to her shawl, ^ The more's the reason," returned Pe^;otty, 

tamed to thank the gentleman for taking so much "for saying that it won't do. No I ThatltwonH 

trouble as to bring her home. She put out her do. No ! No price could make it do. No I '* — I 

hand to him as she spoke, and, as he met it with thought Peggotty would have thrown the candle^ 

his own, she glanced, I thought, at me. stick away, she was so emphatic with it. 

"Let us say *good night,* my fine boy,'* said "How can you be so aggravating,** said my 

the gentleman, when he had bent his head—/ saw mother, shedding more tears than before, " as to 

him !— over my mother's little glove. talk in such an unjust manner ! How can you ^o 

" Gk>od night 1 '* said I. on as if it was all settled and arranged, Peggotty, 

" Come 1 Let us be the best friends In the when I tell you over and over again, you cruel 

world 1 ** said the gentleman, laughing. " Shake thing, that beyond the commonest civilities noth- 

hands 1 ** ing has passed I Tou talk of admiration. What 

My right band was in my mother's left, so I am I to do t If people are so silly as to indulge 

gave him the other. the sentiment, is It my fitultt What am I to do, 

" Why, that's the wrong hand, Davy I *' laughed I ask you ? Wonld you wish me to shave my head 

the gentleman. and black my face, or disfigure myself with a 

My mother drew my right hand forward, but I bum, or a scald, or something of that sort t I dare 

was resolved, for my former reason, not to give it say you would, Peggotty. I dare say you'd quito 

him, and I did not. I gave him the other, and he enjoy it.** 

shook it heartily, and said I was a brave fellow, Peggotty seemed to take this aspersion very 

and went away. much to heart, I thought. 

At this minute I see him turn round in the " And my dear boy,** cried my mother, coming 

garden, and give us a last look with his ill-omened to the elbow-chair in which I was, and caressing 

black eyes, before the door was shut. me, " my own little Davy I Is it to be hinted to 

Peggotty, who had not said a word or moved a me that I am wanting in affection for my precious 

finger, secured the Ikstenings instantly, and we treasure, the dearest little fellow that ever was I ** 

all went into the parlor. My mother, contrary to " Nobody never went and hinted no such a 

her usual habit, instead of coming to the elbow- thing,** said Peggotty. 

chair by the fire, remained at the other end of the " Yon did, Peggotty 1 ** returned my mother, 

room, and sat singing to herself. " Yon know you did. What else was it possible 

— " Hope you have had a pleasant evening, to infer from what you said, you unkind creature, 

ma*am,** said Peggotty, standing as stiff as a when you know as well as I do, that on his ac* 

barrel in the centre of the room, with a candle* count only last quarter I wouldn't buy myself a 

ytick in her hand. * . new parasol, though that old green one is frayed 

" Much obliged to you, Peggotty,** returned the whole way up, and the fringe is perfectly 

my mother in a cheerful voice, " I have had a i?«ry mangy? You know it is, Peggotty; you can't 

pleasant evening.** deny it.** Then, turning affectionately to me. 
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"CTltb her clicck agaluBt mine, * Am I a naughty and catching anyhody in it, that was, as yet, bo- 
mamma to yon, Davy ? Am I a nasty, cruel, Belfieh, yond me. 

bad mamma ? Say I am, my child ; eay * yea/ dear One autumn morning I was with my mother 

boy, and Peggotty will love you ; and Pesrgotty'a In the firont garden, when Mr. Mnrdstone— -I knew 

love is a great deal better than mine, Davy. / him by that name now— come by, on horseback. 

donH lore you at all, do I ? ^* He reined up his horse to salute my mother, and 

At this we all fell a-crying together. I think I said ho was going to Lowestoft to see some 

was the loudest of the party, but I am sure we Mends who were there with a yacht, and merrily 

wero all sincere about it I was quite heart- proposed to take me on the saddle bofore him ifl 

broken myself, and am afhiid that in the iirst would like the ride. 

transports of wounded tendemoss I called Peg- The air was so clear and pleasant, and the 

gotty a " Beast." That honest crcatnre was in horse seemed to like the idea of the ride so much 

deep affliction, I remember, and must have be- himself, as he stood snorting and pawing at the 

come quite buttonless on the occasion ; for a little garden-gate, that I had a great desire to go. So I 

volley of those explosives went off, when, after was sent up-stalrs to Peggotty to be made spruce ; 

having made it up with my mother, she kneeled and, in the meantime, Mr. Murdstone dis- 

f^owii by the elbow-chair, and made it up with mounted, and, with his horse's bridle drawn 

me. over his arm, walked slowly up and down on 

We went to bed greatly dejected. My sobs the outer side of the sweetbriar fence, while my 

kept waking me, for a long time ; and when one mother walked slowly up and down on the inner, 

very strong sob quite hoisted me up in bed, I to keep him company. I recollect Peggotty and I 

found my mother sitting on the coverlet, and lean- peeping out at them from my little window ; I 

iiig over me. I fell asleep in her arms, after that, recollect how closely they seemed to be ezamin- 

and slept soundly. ing the sweetbriar between them, as they strolled 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I along; and how, from being in a perfectly angelic 

saw the gentleman again, or v/hcther there was temper, Peggotty turned cross in a moment, 

any greater lapae of time before he re-appeared, I and brushed my hair the wrong way, excessively 

cannot iccaU. I don't profess to be clear about hard. 

dates. Put there ho was, in church, and he Mr. Murdstone and I were soon off, and trot- 
walked home with us afterwards. He came in, ting along on the green turf by the side of the 
too, to look at a famous geranium we had, in the road. He held me quite easily witlx one arm, and 
parlor-window. It did not appear to me that he I don't think I was restless usually ; but I coakl 
took much notice of it, but before he went he not make up my mind to sit in front of him with- 
asked roy mother to give him a bit of the bios- out turning my head sometimes, and looking up 
6om. She begged him to choose it for himself, in his fkce. He had that kind of shallow black 
but he reftised to do that— I could not understand eye— I want a better word to express an eye that 
why— so she plucked it for him, and gave it into has no depth in it to be looked into— which, 
bis hand. He said ho would never, never, part when it is abstracted, seems, from some pecu- 
with it any more ; and I thought he must be quite liarity of light, to be disfigured, for a moment at a 
a fool not to know that it would fall to pieces in a time, by a cast. Several times when I glanced at 
day or two. him, I observed that appearance with a sort of 

Peggotty began to be less with us, of an even- awe, and wondered what he was thinking about 

ing, than she had always been. My mother de- so closely. His hair and whiskers were blacker 

ferred to her very much— more than usual, it oo- and thicker, looked at so near, than even I had 

curred to me— and we were all three excellent given them credit for being. A squareness about 

friends ; still we were different from what we the lower part of his face, and the dotted indica- 

used to be, and were not so comfortable among tion of the strong black beard he shaved close 

ourselves. Sometimes I fancied that Peggotty every day, reminded me of the wax-work that 

perhaps objected to my mother's wearing all the had travelled into our neighborhood some half-a- 

protty dresses she had in her drawers, or to her year before. This, his regular eyebrows, and 

going so often to visit at that neighbor's ; but I the rich white, and black, and brown, of his 

couldn't, to my satisfaction, make out how it complexion— confound his complexion, and his 

was. memory !— made me think him, in spite of my 

Gradually, I became used to seeing the gentle- misgivings, a very handsome man. I have no 

man with the black whiskers. I liked him no doubt that my poor dear mother thought him so 

better than at first, and had the same uneasy too. 

Jealousy of him ; but if I had any reason for it We went to an hotel by the sea, where two gen- 

beyond a child's instinctive dislike, and a general tlemen were smoking cigars in a room by them- 

idea that Peggotty and I could make much of my selves. Each of them was lying on at least four 

mother without any help, it certainly was not 1M chairs, and had a large rough jacket on. In a 

reason that I might have found if I had been comer was a heap of coats and boat-cloaks, and a 

older. No such thing came into my mind, or near flag, all bundled up together. 

it. I co'ild observe, in little pieces, as it were ; but They both rolled on to their feet, in an untidy 

as to maKing a net of a number of these pieces, sort of manner when wo came in. and said. 
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^ Halloa, Hordstone I Wc . thought you were I observed all day tl^t Mr. Murdstone Ttiui 

dead!" graver and steadier than the two gentlem<;iu 

*' Not yet,*' said Mr. Mardstone. They were very gay and careless. They jokod 

^* And who's this shaver ? " said one of the freely with one another, bat seldom with him. It 

gentlemen, taking hold of me. appeared to me that he was more clever and cold 

'' That's Davy," returned Mr. Mardstone. than they were, and that they regarded him with 

" Davy who ?" said the gentleman. "Jouee?" something of my own feeling. I remarked that, 

*^ Copperfield," said Mr. Mardstone. once or twice, when Mr. Quinion was talldng, he 

*^ What I Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield's in- looked at Mr. Mardstone sideways, as if to make 

cnmhrance ? *' cried the gentleman. ** The pretty sore of his not being displeased; and that once 

little widow ? " when Mr. Passuldge (the other gentleman) was m 

*' Qainion,'* said Mr. Mardstone, ** take care, high spirits, he trod upon his foot, and gave hin: 

if you please. Somebody *s sharp.'* a secret caation with his eyes, to observe Mr 

^*Who is?" asked the gentleman, 1an?hing. Mardstone, who was sitting stem and silent 

I looked up. quickly ; being canons to know. Nor do I recollect that Mr. Mardstone langhed at 

'* Only Brooks of Sheffield," said Mr. Murd- all that day, except at the Sheffield Joke— and that, 

stone. by the by, was his own. 

I was qnite relieved to find that it was only We went home early in the evening. It M-aa 

Brooks of Sheffield ; for at first, I really thought a very fine evening, and my mother and he had 

it was I. another stroll by the swcetbriar, while I was sent 

There seemed to be something very comical in In to get my tea. When he was gone, my mother 

the repatation of Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for both asked me all aboat the day I had had, and what 

the gentlemen laughed heartily when he was men- they had said and done. I mentioned wliat they 

tioned, and Mr. Mardstone was a good deal had said about her, and she langhed, and told mo 

amuf ed also. After some laughing, the gentle- they were impudent fellows who talked nonsense 

man whom he had called Qainion said : —bat I knew it pleased her. I knew it qnite as 

" And what is the opinion of Brooks of Shcf- well as I know it now. I took the opportunity of 

field, in reference to the projected business ? " asking if she was at all acquainted with Mr. 

" Why, I don't know that Brooks understands Brooks of Sheffield, but she answered No, only 

much about it at present," replied Mr. Murdstone ; she supposed he moat be a manu&cturer in tho 

"' but he is not generally fevorable, I believe." knife and fork way. 

There was more laughter at this, and Mr. Can I say of her face— altered as I have reason 

Quinion said he would ring the bell for some to remember it, perished as I know it is— that it 

sherry in which to drink to Brooks. This he did ; is pone, when here it comes before mo at this 

and when the wine came, he made me have a little, instant, as distinct as any face tliat I may choose 

with a biscuit, and, before I drank it, stand up to look on in a crowded street? Can I say of her 

and say, '•'• Confasion to Brooks of Sheffield I '* innocent and girlish beauty, that it faded, and wad 

The toast was received with great applause, and no more, when its breath M\& on my cheek now, 

puch hearty laughter that it made mo langh too ; as it fell that night? Can I say she ever changed, 

at which they laughed the more. In short, we when my remembrance brings her back to life, 

quite enjoyed onrselves. thus only ; and, truer to its loving youth than I 

We walked about on the cliff after that, and sat have been, or man ever is, still holds fast wliat it 

on the grass, and looked at things through a tele- cherished then ? 

scope — I could make out nothiog myself when it I write of her just as she was when I had gone 

was put to my eye, but I pretended I could — ^and to bed after this talk, and she came to bid mo 

then we came back to the hotel to an early din- good night. She kneeled down playfully by tho 

ner. All the time we were out, the two gentle- side of the bed, and laying her chin upon her 

men smoked incessantly— which, I thought, if I hands, and laughing, said : 

might judge from the smell of their rough coats, "What was it they -said, Davy? Tell mo 

they must have been doing, ever since the coats again. I can't believe it." 

had first come home from the tailor's. I must not '* * Bewitching ' " I began. 

foiget that we went on board the yacht, where My mother put her hands upon my lips to stop 

they all three descended into the cabin, and were me. 

busy with some papers. I saw them quite hard at "It was never bewitching," she said, laugh- 
work, when I looked down through the open ing. "It never could have been bewitching, 
Ekylight. They left me, during this time, with a Davy. Now, I know it wasn't I " 
very nice man, with a very large head of red hair " Yes it was. ' Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield,' " 
and a very small shiny hat upon it, who had got a I repeated stoutly. " And ' pretty.' " 
cross-barred shirt or waistcoat on, with "Sky- "No, no, it was never pretty. Not pretty." 
lark" in capital letters across the chest. I thought interposed my mother, laying her fingers on my 
it was his name ; and that as he lived on board ship lips again. « 
and hadn't a street-door to put his name on, he " Yes it was. * Pretty little widow.* 
put it there instead ; but when I called him Mr. ** What foolish, Impadent creatures I " cried 
Sk^iark. he said it meant the vessel. my mother, laughing 'and covering her fii^e. 
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TO YAllMQVTU WITH THE CARRIER. 

"WUat ridicalouB menl An't tbcy? Davy that nlg^ht, and my board acdlodging daring the 

dear " visit were to be paid for. 

" Well, Ma." The day soon came for our going. It was such 
" DonH tell Tcggotty ; she might be angry an early day that it came soon, even to me, wl»o 
with them. I am dreadfully angry with them my- ^as in a fever of expectation, and half afraid that 
dclf : bnt I would rather Peggotty diduH l^now." an earthquake or a fiery mountain, or some other 
I promised, of course; and wo kissed one great convulsion of nature, might interpo6e re 
another over and over again, and I soon fell fbst stop the expedition. We were to go in a carrier's 
asleep. cart, which departed in the morning after break- 
It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if it fast. I would have given any money to have been 
vi-ere the next day when Peggotty broached the allowed to wrap myself up over-night, and sleep 
Btriking and adventurous proposition I am about in my bat and boots. 

to mention; but it was probably about two montha It touches me nearly now, althongh I tell it 

allerwarda. lightly, to recollect how easrer I was to leave my 

We were Bitting aa before, one evening (when happy home ; to think how little I suspected what 

ny mother was out as before), in company with I did leave for ever. 

the stocking and the yard measure, and the bit of I am glad to recollect that when the carrier's 

wax, and the box with Saint PauVs on the lid, cart was at the gate, and my mother stood there 

and the crocodile book, when Peggotty, after kissing mc, a gratefbl fondness for her and for the 

looking at me several times, and opening her old place I had never turned my back upon be- 

mouth as if she were going to speak, without do- fore, made me cry. I am glad to know that my 

ing it— which I thought was merely gaping, or I mother cried too, and that I felt her heart beat 

should have been rather alarmed— said coax- against mine. 

iugly : I am glad to recollect that when the carrier 

^'Master Davy, how should you like to go began to move, my mother ran out at the gatS, 

along with me and spend a fortnight at my broth- and called to him to stop, that she might kiss me 

cr's at Yarmouth ? WouldnH that be a troat ? *' once more. I am glad to dwell upon the earnest- 

" Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty ! " ness and love with which she lifted np her Aice to 

I inquired, provisionally. mine, and did so. 

'' Oh, what an agreeable man he is I ** cried As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Mnrd- 

Peg^gotty, holding up her hands. *' Then there's stone came np to where she was, and seemed to 

the sea ; and the boats and ships ; and the fisher- expostulate with her for being so moved. I was 

men ; and the beach ; and Am to play with ^' looking back round the awning of the cart, and 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, mentioned wondered what business it was of his. Peggotty, 

in my first chapter ; but she spoke of him aa a who was also looking back on the other side, 

morsel Of English Grammar. seemed anything bnt satisfied ; as the £ace she 

I was flashed by her summary of delights, and brought back in the cart denoted. 

replied that it would indeed be a treat, but what I sat looking at Peggotty for some time, in a 

would my mother say 7 reverie on this supposititious case : whether, if 

^'^liy then Fil as good as bet a guinea,^* said she were employed to lose me like the boy in the 

Peggotty, intent upon my face, '* that she'll let ua feiry tale, I should be able to track my way home 

%^. I'll ask her, if you like, as soon as ever she again by the buttons she would shed, 

comes home. There now 1 " ^ 

•' But what's she to do while we ajfe away \ " r«Ti A-uniTro ttt 

said I, putting my smaU elbows on the table to CHAPTER ni. 

argue the point. " She can't live by herself." i have a chanos. 

If Peggotty were looking for a hole, all of a Tue carrier's horse was the laziest hurise in 

Budden, in the heel of that stocking, it must have the world, I should hope, and shuffled along, wiih 

been a very little one indeed, and not worth dam- his head down, as if he liked to keep people wait- 

hig. ing to whom the packages were directed. I (hnclcd, 

" I say ! Peggotty 1 She can't live by herself, indeed, that he sometimes chuckled audibly over 

you know.'* this reflection, but the carrier said he was only 

"Oh bless you!" said Peggotty, looking at troubled with a cough, 

me again at last. *^ Don't you know ? She's The carrier had a way of keeping his head 

going to stay for a fortnight with Mrs. Grayper. down, like his horse, and of drooping sleepily for- 

Mrs. Graypcr's going to have a lot of com- ward as he drove, with one of his arms on each of 

pany." his knees. I say *^ drove," but It struck me that 

Oh 1 If that was it» I was quite ready to go. I the cart would have gone to Yarmouth qnite aa 

'Waited, In the utmost impatience, until my mother well without him, for the horse did all that; and 

pame home flrom Mrs. Grayper's (for It was that as to conversation, he had no Idea of it but 

identical neighbor), to ascertain If we could get whistling. 

leave to carry out this great Idea. Without being Peggotty had a basket of refreshments oa hcj 

nearly so much surprised as I expected, my mother knee, which would have lasted us out handisomely, 

entered into It readily; and it was all arranged if we had been going to London by the sflmo con- 
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vcyance. We ate a good deal, and Blept a good eand, and went past gafi-worke rope-watks, boat- 

doal. Pcggotty always went to Bleep with her balldere^ yards, ship-wrlghts' yards, ship-break- 

chin npon the handle of the basket, her hold of crs* yards, caulkers* yards, riggers^ lofts, smiths- 

which never relaxed ; and I could not have be- forges, and a great litter of such places, until we 

Ucved unless I had heard her do it, that one de- came ont cpou the dull waste I had already seer, 

fenceless woman could have snored so much. at a distance ; when Ham said. 

We made so many deviations up and down " Yen's our house, Mas'r Davy 1" 
lanes, and were such a long time delivering a I looked in all directions, as fkr as I could stare 

bedstead at a public-house, and calling at othei over the wilderness, and away at the sea, and 

places, that I was quite tired, and very glad, when away at the river, but no house could /make out 

we saw Yarmouth. It looked rather spongy and There was a black bai^e, or some other kind of 

soppy, I thought, as I carried my eye over the superannuated boat, not for off, high and dry on 

great dull waste that lay across the river; and I the ground, with an Iron funnel sticking out of It 

could not help wondering. If the world were really for a chimney and smoking very cosily; but 

as round as my geography-book said, how any nothing else In the way of a habitation that waa 

part of It came to be so flat. But I reflected that visible to me. 

Yarmouth might be situated at one of the poles ; *' That's not it ? " said I. ** That ship-looking 

which would account for it. thing ? " 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole *' That's it, Mas'r Davy," returned Ham. 
adjacent prospect lying a straight low line under If It had been Aladdin's palace, roc's egg and 

the sky, I hinted to Peggotty that a mound or so all, I suppose I could not have been more 

might have improved It ; and also that If the land charmed with the romantic Idea of living in it. 

had been a little more separated from the sea, and There was a delightful door cut In the side, and It 

the town and the tide had not been quite so much was roofed In, and there were little windows in 

mixed up, like toast and water. It vould have It ; but the wonderftil charm of It was, that It was 

been nicer. But Peggotty said, with greater a real boat which had no doubt been upon the 

emphasis than usual, that we must take things as water hundreds of times, and which had never 

we found them, and that, for her part, she was been Intended to be lived in, on dry land. That 

proud to call herself a Yarmouth Bloater. was the captivation of it to me. If it had ever 

When we got into the street (which was been meant to be lived in, Imight have thought it 

strange enough to me), and smelt the fish, and small, or inconvenient, or lonely ; but never hav- 

pitch, and oakum, and tar, and saw the sailors ing been designed for any such u£c, it became a 

walking about, and the carts jingling up and perfect abode. 

dowD over the stones, I felt that I had done so It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as 

busy a place an injustice ; and said as much to possible. There was a table, and a Dutch clock, 

Peggotty, who heard my expressions of delight and a chest of drawers, and on the chest of 

with great complacency, and told me it was well drawers there was a tea-tray with a painting on 

known (I suppose to those who had the good for- it of a lady with a parasol, taking a walk with a 

tune to be bom Bloaters) that Yarmouth was, military-looking child who was trundling a hoop, 

upon the whole, the finest place in the universe. The tray was kept from tumbling down, by a 

"Here's my Am!" screamed Peggotty, bible: and the tray, if it had tumbled down, 

" growed out of knowledge ! " would have smashed a quantity of cups and 

He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public- saucers and a teapot that were grouped around 
house ; and asked me how I found myself, like an the book. On the walls there were some common 
old acquaintance. I did not feel, at first, that I colored pictures, framed and glazed, of scripture 
knew him as well as he knew me, because he had subjects ; such as I have never seen since in the 
never come to our house since the night I was bands of pedlars, without seeing the whole in- 
born, and naturally he had the advantage of me. tenor of Peggotty's brother's house again, at ono 
But our Intimacy was much advanced by his tak- view. Abraham in red going to sacrifice Isaac in 
Ing me on his back to carry me home. He was, blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of green 
now, a huge, strong fellow of six feet high, broad lions, were the most prominent of these. Over 
In proportion, and round-shouldered ; but with a the little mantel-shelf, was a picture of the Sarah 
simpering boy's fece and curly light hair that gave Jane lugger, built at Sunderland, with a real little 
nim quite a sheepish look. He was dressed In a wooden stem stuck on to It ; a work of art, com- 
canvas jacket, and a pair of such very stiff blnlng composition with carpentry, which I con- 
trousers that they would have stood quite as well eldered to be one of the most enviable possessions 
alone, without any legs In them. And you that the world could afford. There were somo 
couldn't so properly have said he wore a hat, as hooks in the beams of the ceiling, the use of which 
that he was covered in a-top, like an old building, I did not divine then ; and some lockers and boxes 
with something pitchy. ana conveniences of that sort, which served for 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small box seats and eked out the chairs, 
of ours under his arm, and Peggotty carrying All this, I saw In the first glance after I crossed 

another small box of ours, we turned down lanes the threshold— child-like, according to my theory 

bestrewn with bits of chips and little hillocks of —and then Peggotty opened a little door and 
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showed me my bedroom. It was tlie completest 
aud most desirable bedroom ever seen— in the 
stem of the vessel ; with a little window, where 
the nidder used to ^o throngh ; a little looking- 
g^lasB, Just the right height for me, nailed against 
the walU and fhimed with oyster-shells ; a little 
b€d, which there was just room enough to get 
into ; and a no6^;ay of seaweed in a blue mug on 
the table. The walls were whitewashed as white 
as milk, and the patchwork connterpane made my 
eyes quite ache with its brightness. One thing I 
particularly noticed in this deltghtfhl house, was 
the smell of fish ; which was so searching, that 
when I took out my pocket-handkerchief to wipe 
*ny nose, I found it smelt exactly as if it had 
wrapped up a lobster. On my imparting this dis- 
covery in confidence to P^gotty, she informed 
me that her brother dealt in lobsters, crabs, and 
crawfish ; and I afterwards found that a heap of 
these creatures, in a state of wonderful congtom- 
eration with one another, and never leaving off 
pinching whatever they laid hold of, were usually 
to be found in a little wooden outhouse where the 
pots and kettles were kept. 

We were welcomed by a very civil woman in a 
white apron, whom I had seen curtseying at the 
door when I was on Ham's back, about a quarter 
of a mile off. Likewise by a most beautilhl little 
girl (or I thought her so), with a necklace of blue 
beads on, who wouldnH let me kiss her when I 
offered to, but ran away and hid herself. By and 
by, when we had dined in a sumptuous manner 
off boiled dabs, melted butter, and potatoes, with 
a chop for me, a hairy man with a very good-na- 
tured foce came home. As he called Peggotty 
^*Lass;" and gave her a hearty smack on the 
cheek, I had no doubt, lh)m the general propriety 
of her conduct, that he was her brother ; and so 
he turned out— being presently introduced to me 
as Mr. Peggotty, the master of the house. 

"Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. Peggotty. 
"Yott*ll find us rou^, sir, but you'll find us ready." 

I thanked him, and readied that I was sure I 
should be happy in such a delightftil place. 

"How's your Ma, sir?" said Mr. Peggotty. 
" Did you leave her pretty jolly ? " 

I gave Mr. Peggotty to understand that she was 
as Jolly as I could wish, and that she desired her 
compliments— which was a polite fiction on my 
part 

"I'm much obleeged to her, Pm sure," said 
Mr. Peggotty. " Well, sir, if you can make out 
here, for a fortnut, 'long wi' her," nodding at his 
Bister, " and Ham, and little Sm'ly, we shall be 
proud of your company." 

Having done the honors of his house in this 
hospitable manner, Mr. Peggotty went out to wash 
himself in a kettleflil of hot water, remarking that 
* ' cold would never get his muck off. " He soon re- 
turned, greatly improved in appearance ; but eo 
rubicund, that I couldn't help thinking his fkce 
had this in common with the lobsters, crabs, and 
crawfish— that it intent into the hot water very 
black and came out very red. 



After tea, when the door was shut and all was 
made snug (the nights being cold and misty now), 
it seemed to me the most delicious retreat that the 
imagination of man could conceive. To hear the 
wind getting up out at sea, to know that the fog 
was creeping over the desolate flat outside, and to 
look at the fire and think that there was no house 
near but this one, and this one a boat, was like en- 
chantment. Little Em'ly had overcome her shy- 
ness, and was sitting by my side upon the lowest 
and least of the lockers, which was Just large 
enough for ns two, and Just fitted Into the chim- 
ney comer. Mrs. Peggotty, with the white apron, 
was knitting on the opposite side of the fire. 
Peggotty at her needle- work was as much at home 
with Saint Paul's and the hit of wax-candle, as if 
they had never known any other roof. Ham, who 
had been giving me my first lesson in all-fours, 
was trying to recollect a scheme of telling Ibrtunes 
with the dirty cards, and was printing off fishy 
impressions of his thumb on all the cards he 
tu]:ned. Mr. Peggotty was smoking his pipe. I 
felt it was a time for conversation and confidence. 

** Mr. Peggotty 1 " says L 

*' Sir," says he. 

"Did you give your son the name of Ham, be- 
cause you lived in a sort of ark 1 " 

Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep idea, 
but answered : 

" No, sir. I never giv him no name.'* 

" Who gave him that name, then ? '* said I, 
putting question number two of the catechism to 
Mr. Peggotty. 

" Why, fair, his&therglv it him," said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. 

*• I thought you were his fhther 1 '* 

" My brother Joe was Ms fiither," said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. 

"Dead, Mr. Peggotty!" I hinted, after a re- 
spectful pause. 

"Drowndead," said Mr. Peggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Peggotty 
was not Ham's father, and began to wonder wheth- 
er I was mistaken about his relationship to any- 
body else there. I was so curious to know, that I 
made up my mind to have it out with Mr. Peggotty. 

" Little Era'ly," I said, glancing at her. " She 
is your daughter, isn't she, Mr. Peggotty? " 

"No, sir. My brothejc-in^law, Tom, was A«jf 
fethcr." 

I couldn't help it. "—Dead, Mr. Peggotty ? " 
I hinted, after another respectful silence. 

"Drowndead," said Mr. Peggotty. 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but 
had not got to the bottom of it yet, and must get 
to the bottom somehow. So I said : 

" HavenH you any children, Mr. Peggotty ? " 

"No, master," he answered, with a short 
laugh. " I'm a bacheldore. " 

"A bachelor!" I said, astonished. "Why, 
who's that, Mr. Peggotty ? " Pointing to the per- 
Bon.in the apron who was knitting. 

"That's Missis Gummidge," said Mr. Pejc- 
gotty. 
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•* Qummidge, Mr. Pcggotty ? " ** Nor him f " I asked her. 

Bnt at this point Peggotty^I mean my own pe- Li tUe Bm'ly shook her head. ** Not to remem 

miliar Pcg8:otty'-made such impressive motions her I '* 

to me not to ask any more questions, that I could Here was a coincidence 1 I immediately went 
only sit and look at all the silent company, until into an explanation how I had never seen my own 
it was time to go to bed. Then, in the privacy of fisithcr; and how my mother and I had always 
my own little cabin, she informed me that Ham lived by ourselves in the happiest state imagpina- 
and EmMy were an orphan nephew and niece, ble, and lived so then, and always meant to live 
whom my host had at different times adopted in so ; and how my fiither^s grave was in the church- 
their childhood, when they were left destitute; yard near oar bouse, and shaded by a tree, beneatli 
and that Mrs. Gummtdge was the widow of his the boughs of which I had walked and heard the 
partner in a boat, who had died very poor. He birds sing many a pleasant morning. Bat there 
was but a poor man himself, said Peggotty, bnt as were some differences between Em'ly's orphan- 
good as gold and as true as steel— those were her hood and mine, it appeared. She had lost her 
similes. The only subject, she informed me, on mother before her fhther ; and where her &ther'» 
which he ever showed a violent temper or swore grave was no one knew, except that it was some- 
an oath, was this generosity of his ; and if it were where in the depth of the sea. 
ever referred to, by any one of them, be strack the *^ Besides," said Bm'ly, as she looked abont for 
table a heavy blow with his right hand (had split shells and pebbles, **yoar fkther was a gentleman 
\i on one such occasion), and swore a dreadful and your mother is a lady; and my fother was 
oath that he would be ^'Gormed** if he didn't cut a fisherman and my mother was a flsherman^s 
and run for good, if it was ever mentioned again. It daughter, and my uncle Dan is a flsherman.^' 
appeared, in answer to my inquiries, that nobody *^ Dan is Mr. Peggotty, is he ? " said I. 
had the least idea of the etymology of this terrible ** Uncle Dan— yonder," said Bm*ly, nodding at 
verb passive to be gormed ; but that they all regard- the boat-house, 
cd it as constituting a most solemn imprecation. *^ Yes. I mean him. He must be very good, ] 

I was very sensible of my entertainer's good- should think ? " 

ness, and listened to the woman's going to bed in *"' Good ? " said Em'ly. ** If I was ever to be a 

another little crib like mine at the opposite end lady, Pd give him a sky-blue coat with diamond 

of the boat, and to him and Ham hanging up two buttons, nankeen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, 

hammocks for themselves on the hooks I had no- a cocked hat, a large gold watch, a silver pipe, and 

ticed in the roof, in a very luxurious state of mind, a box of money." 

enhanced by my being sleepy. As slumber grad- I said I had no doubt that Mr. Peggotty well 
ually stole upon me, I heard the wind howling out deserved these treasures. I must acknowledge 
at sea and coming on across the flat so fiercely, that I feit it difficult to picture him quite at hici 
that I had a lazy apprehension of the great deep ease in the raiment proposed fbr him by his grate- 
rising in the night. But I bethought myself that fhl little niece, and that I was particularly doubt- 
I was in a boat, after all ; and that a man like Mr. fhl of the policy of the cocked hat ; but I kept 
Peggotty was not a bad person to have on board these sentiments to myself, 
if any thing did happeh. Little Bm'ly had stopped and looked up at the 

Nothing happened, however, worse than mom- sky In her enumeration of these articles, as if they 
ing. Almost as soon as it shone upon the oyster- were a glorious vision. We went on again, pick- 
shell fhime of my mirror I was out of bed, and ing np shells and pebbles. 
out with little Bm'ly, picking op stones upon the ^* Yon would like to be a lady ? " I said, 
beach. Emily looked at me, and laoghed and nodded 

*' You're quite a sailor, I suppose f " I said to ** yes." 

Em'Iy. I don't know that I supposed anything of *' I should like It very much. We would all bo 

the kind, but I felt it an act of gallantry to say gentlefolks together, then. Me, and uncle, and 

something ; and a shining sail close to us made Ham, and Mrs. Gummidge. We wouldn't mind 

Buch a pretty little image of itself, at the mo- then, when there came stormy weather.— Not for 

ment, in her bright eye, that it came into my head our own sakes, I mean. We would for the poor 

to say this. fishermen's, to be sure, and we'd help *em with 

" No," replied Em'ly, shaking her head, " Pm money when they come to any hurt." 

afraid of the sea.'* This seemed to me to be a very satlsihctory. 

'* Afraid I" I said, with abecoming air of bold- and therefore not at all improbable, picture. 1 

QC88, and looking very big at the mighty ocean, expressed my pleasure in the contemplation of it^ 

'* /an't I " and litUe Em'ly was emboldened to say, shyly, 

"Ah I bnt it's cruel," said Em'ly. "I have "Don't you think you are afraid of the sea, 

seen it very cracl to some ot our men. I have now f " 

heen it tear a boat as big as our house all to It was quite enough to reassure me, but I have 

pieces." no doubt if I had seen a moderately large wave 

" I hope it wasn't the boat that " come tumbling in, I should have taken to my 

" That (kther was drownded in ? " said Em'ly. heels, with an awfhl recoUectiop of her drowned 

" No. Not that one, I never see tliat boat.'* relations. However, I said " No," and I added. 
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*^Toii donH eecra to be, either, though yon say tenderly, with greater pjirlty and more dinlnlor- 

yoa are ; ^'-^for she was walking much too near estedness, than can enter into the best love of a 

the brink of a sort of old jetty or wooden caase- later time of life, hig^h and ennobling as it is. I 

way we had strolled npon, and I was afhiid of her am sure my fancy raised np something roand that 

GUling over. bhie-eyed mite of a child, which etherealised, and 

'* I'm not afiraid in this way,'* said little Bm'ly. made a very angel of her. If, any snnny forenoon, 

** Bat I wake when it blows, and tremble to think she had spread a little pair of wings, and flown 

of Uncle Dan and Ham, and believe I hear *cm away before my eyes, I don't think I sfaoald have 

crying oat for he!p. That's why I should like so regarded it as much more than I had had reason 

mach to be a lady. Bat Fm not afhiid in this way. to expect. 
Not a bit. Look here I " We used to walk about that dim old flat at Yar* 

She started firom my side, and ran along a mouth in a loving manner, hours and hours. The 

jagged timber which protruded ftom the place we days sported by us, as if Time had not grown up 

stood npon, and overhung the deep water at some himself yet, but were a child too, and always at 

height, without the least defence. The incident play. I told Bm'ly I adored her, and that unless 

is so impressed on my remembrance, that if I she confessed she adored me I should be reduced 

were a draughtsman I could draw its form here, I to the necessity of killing myself with a sword, 

dare say, accurately as it was that day, and little She said she did, and I have no doubt she did. 
Bm'Iy springing forward to her destruction (as it As to any sense of inequality, or yonthfiilnesa. 

appeared tome), with a look that I have never for- or other difficulty in our way, little Em'ly and 1 

gotten, directed far out to sea. had no such trouble, because we had no future. 

The light, bold, fluttering little figure turned We made no more provision for growing older 
and came back safe to me, and I soon laughed at than we did for growing younger. We were the 
my fears, and at the cry I had uttered ; Aruitlessly admiration of Mrs. Gummidge and Peg^tty, who 
in any case, for there was no one near. But there used to whisper of an evening when we sat lov- 
have 1)een times since, in my manhood, many ingly, on our little locker side by side, ** Lor I 
times there have been, when I have thought. Is it wasn't it beautiful 1 " Mr. Peggotty smiled at us 
po8sible,among the possibilities of hidden things, firom behind his pipe, and Ham grinned all the 
that in the sudden rashness of the child and her evening and did nothing else. They had some- 
wild look so for oflT, there was any mercifiil attrac- thing of the sort of pleasure in us, I suppose, that 
tion of her into danger, any tempting her towacds they might liave had in a pretty toy, or a pocket 
him permitted on the part of her dead fother, that model of the Colosseum. 

her life might have a chance of ending that day. I soon found out that Mrs. Onmmidge did not 
There has been a time since when I have won- always make herself so agreeable as she might 
dored whether. If the life before her could have liave been expected to do, under the circnm- 
, been revealed to me at a glance, and so revealed stances of her residence with Mr. Peggotty. Mrs. 
as that a child could fblly comprehend it, and if Gnmmidge's was rather a fitful disposition, and 
her preservation could have depended on a motion she whimpered more sometimes than was com- 
of my band, I ought to have held it up to save her. fortable for other parties in so small an establish- 
There has been a time since— I do not say it lasted ment. I was very sorry for her; but there were 
long, but it has been— when I have asked myself moments when it would have been more agree- 
the question, would it have been better for little able, I thought, if Mrs., Gummidge had had a con- 
Em'ly to have had the waters close above her head venient apartment of her own to retire to, and 
that morning in my sight ; and when I have an- had stopped there until her spirits revived. 
Bwered Yes, it would have been. Mr. Peggotty went occasionally to a public 

This may be premature. I have set it down too house calling The Willing Mind. I discovered 

Boon, perhaps. But let it stand. this, by his being out on the second or third even- 

We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves Ing of our visit, and by Mrs. Gnmmidge's looking 

with things that wo thought curious, and put np at the Dutch clock, between eight and nine, 

some stranded starfish carefhlly back into the and tiaying he was there, and that, what was 

water— I hardly know enough of the race at this more, she had known in the morning he would go 

moment to be quite certain whether they had there. 

reason to feel obliged to us for doing so, or the re- Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state all 

verse— and then made our way home to Mr. Peg- day, and had burst Into tears in the forenoon, 

gotty's dwelling. We stopped under the lee of when the fire smoked. " I am a lone lorn cree- 

the lobster-outhouse to exchange an innocent tur'," were Mrs. Gummidge's words, when that 

kiss, and went in to breakfast glowing with health unpleasant occurrence took place, "and every* 

and pleasure. think goes contrairy with me.'* 

•*Like two young mavishes," Mr. Pesrgotty "Oh, it'll soon leave off," said Peggotty— 1 

said. I knew this meant, in our local dialect, again mean our Peggotty—*' and besides, yon 

like two young thrashes, and received it as a know, it's not more disagreeable to you than to 



t» 



compliment. us.' 

Of course 1 was in love with little Em'ly. T "T feel It more," said Mrs. Gummidge. 
ftm sure I loved that baby quite as truly, quite aa It was a very cold day, with cutting b'^stfl of 
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wind. Mrs. Gammidge> peculiar corner of the creetar\ and not only that everythink frocs oon- 
fireside seemed to me to be the warmest and trairywithme, butthat Igocontrafrywithcvery- 
Bnnggest In the place, as her chair was certainly body. Yes, yes, I feel more than other people dc, 
the easiest, bnt it didn't suit her that day at all. and I show it more. It's my misfortnn'." 
She was constantly complaining of the cold, and I really conldnH help thinking, as I sat taking 
of its occasioning a visitation in her back, which in all this, that the misfortane extended to some 
she called " the creeps." At last she shed tears other members of that fkmlly besides Mrs. Qam- 
on that subject, and said again that she was ^' a midge. But Mr. Peggotty made no such retort, 
lone lorn crcetur' and everythink went contrairy only answering with another entreaty to Mrs. 
with her.'* Oummidge to cheer up. 

** It is certainly very cold," said Peggotty. " I an't what I could wish myself to be," said 

**£verybody must feel it 60." Mrs. Gnmmidge. **I am far from It. I know 

" I feel it more than other people," said Mrs. what I am. My troubles has made me contrairy. 

Gnmmidge. I feel my troubles, and they make me contrairy. 

So at dinner ; when Mrs. Gnmmidge was al- I wish I didn't feel ^em, but I do. I wish I could 

ways helped immediately after me, to whom the be hardened to 'em, but I an't. I make the house 

preference was given as a visitor of distinction, uncomfortable. I don't wonder at it. Fve mode 

The fish were small and bony, and the potatoes your sister so all day, and Master Davy." 
were a little burnt. We all acknowledged that Here I was suddenly melted, and roared out, ^ 

we felt this something of a disappointment ; but **Ko, you haven't Mrs. Gnmmidge," in great ^i| 

Mrs. Gummidge said she felt it more than we did, mental distress. 

and shed tears again, and made that former dec- *' It's &r from right that I should do it," said 

laration with great bitterness. Mrs. Gnmmidge. ^''It an't a fit return. I had 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty came home better go into the house and die. I am a lone lorn 
about nine o'clock, this nnfortnnate Mrs. Gum- creetur', and had mnch better not make myself 
midge was knitting in her comer, in a very contrairy here. If thinks must go contrairy with 
wretched and misei-able condition. Peggotty had me, and I must go contrairy myself, let me go con- 
been working cheerflilly. Ham had been patch- trairy in my parish. Ban'l, I'd better go into the 
ing up a great pair of waterboots ; and I, with house, and die and be a riddance I '* 
little Em'ly by my side, had been reading to them. Mrs. Gnmmidge retired with these words, and 
Mrs. Gnmmidge had never made any other re- 1)^took herself to bed. When she was gone, Mr. 
mark than a forlorn sigh, and had never raised Peggotty, who had not exhibited a trace of any 
her eyes since tea. feeling but the profoundest sympathy, looked 

" WeD, Mates," said Mr. Peggotty, taking his round upon us, and nodding his head with a lively 

Beat, "and how are you ? " expression of that sentiment still animating his 

We all said something, or looked something, fiice, said in a whisper : 
to wdcome him, except Mrs. Gummidge, who " She's been thinking of the old *an I '* 
only shook her head over her knitting. I did not quite understand what old one Mre. 

^^ What's amiss ? " said Mr. Peggotty, with a Gummidge was supposed to have fixed her mind 

clap of his hands. "Cheer up, old Mawlherl" upon, nntil Peggotty, on seeing me to bed, ex- 

(Mr. Peggotty meant old girl.) plained that it was the late Mr Gummidge; and 

Mrs. Gummidge did not appear to be able to that her brother always took that for a received 

cheer up.~ She took out an old black silk hand- truth on such occasions, and that it always had a 

kerchief and wiped her eyes ; but instead of put- moving eflTect upon him. Some time after he was 

ting it in her pocket, kept it out, and wiped them in his hammock that night, I heard him myself 

again, and still kept it out, ready for use. repeat to Ham, " Poor thing I She's been think- 

** What's amiss, dame 1 " said Mr. Peggotty. ing of the old 'un I '* And whenever Mrs. Gam> 

"Nothing," returned Mrs.Gummidge. "You've midge was overcome in a similar manner daring 

come from The Willing Mind, Ban'l ? " the remaUider of our stay (which happened some 

" Why yes, I've took a short spell at The Will- few times) he always said the same thing in ex- 

ing Mind to-night," said Mr. Peggotty. tenuation of the circumstance, and always with 

"I'm sorry I should drive you there," said the tenderest commiseration. 
Mrs. Gummidge. So the fortnight slipped away, varied by 

"Drivel I don't want no driving," returned nothing but the variation of the tide, which al- 

Mr. Pe^i^tty with an honest laugh. " I only go tered Mr. Peggotty's times of going out and com- 

too ready.'* ing in, and altered Ham's engagements also. 

" Very ready," said Mrs. Gummidge, shaking When the latter was unemployed, he sometimes 

her head, and wiping her eyes. " Yes, yes, very walked with us to show us the boats and phips, 

ready. I am sorry it should be along of me that and once or twice he took us for a row. I don't 

you're so ready." know why one slight set of impressions should 

"Along o' you ! It an't along o' you 1 " said be more particularly associated with a place than 

Mr. Peggotty. " Don't ye believe a bit on it." another, though I believe this obtains with most 

" Yes, yes, it is," cried Mrs. Gummidge. " I people, in reference especially to the associatlone 

know what I am. I know that I am a loue lorn of their childhood. 1 never hear the name, or 
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read tlie name, of Yarmonth, bat I am reminded 
of a certain Snnday morning^ on the oeach, the 
bells ringing for church, little Em'ly leaning on 
my shoalder, Ham lazily dropping atones Into 
the water, and the sun, away at sea. Just break- 
ing throogh the heavy mist, and showing us the 
Bhips, like their own shadows. 

At last the day came for going home. I bore 
np against the separation from Mr. Peggotty and 
Mrs. Gummidge, but my agony of mind at Icav- 
iug little Em'ly was piercing. We went arm-in- 
arm to the public-house where the carrier put up, 
and I promised, on the road, to write to her. (I 
redeemed that promise afterwards, in characters 
larger than those in which apartments are usually 
announced in manuscript, aa being to let.) We 
were greatly overcome at parting ; and if ever, in 
my life, I have had a void made in my heart, I had 
one made that day. 

Now, all the time I had been on my visit, I had 
been ungratefhl to my home again, and had thought 
little or nothing about it. But I was no sooner 
turned towards it, than my reproachfhl young con- 
BCieoce seemed to point that way with a steady 
finger ; and I felt, all the more for the sinking of 
my spirits, that it was my nest, and that my 
mother was my^ comforter and friend. 

This gained" upon me as we went along ; so 
that the nearer we drew, and the more &millar the 
objects became that we passed, the more excited 
I was to get there, and to run into her arms. $at 
F^gotty, instead of sharing in these transports, 
tried to check them (though very kindly), and 
looked confhsed and out of sorts. 

Blunderstone Bookery would como, however, 
in spite of her, when the carrier's horse pleased— 
and did. How well I recollect it, on a cold grey 
afternoon, with a dull sky, threatening rain I 

The door opened, and I looked, half laughing 
and half crying in my pleasant agitation, for my 
mother. It was not she, but a strange ser- 
vant. 

*' Why, Peggotty I " I said, ruefully, " isn't she 
come home?" 

"Yes, yes. Master Davy," said Peggotty. 
" She's come home. Wait a bit. Master Davy, 
and I'll— I'll tell you something." 

Between her agitation, and her natural awk- 
wardness in getting out of the cart, Peggotty was 
making a most extraordinary festoon of herself; 
but I felt too blank and strange to toll her so. 
When she had got down, she took me by the 
hand; led me, wondering, into the kitchen; and 
Bhut the door. 

" Peggotty I " said I, quite frightened. " What's 
the matter?" 

" Nothing's the matter, bless you. Master Davy 
dear 1 " she answered, assuming an air of spright- 
iinei^s. 

" Something's the matter, I'm sure. Where's 
niamma ? " 

** Where's mamma, Master Davy?" repeated 
Peggotty. 

" Yes. Why hasn't she come out to the gate, 



and what have we come in here for ? Oh, Peg- 
gotty I " My eyes were ftill, and 1 felt as if I were 
going to tumble down. 

"Bless the precious boy 1" cried Peggotty, 
taking hold of me. ''What is it? Speak, my 
pet I " 

" Not dead, too 1 Oh, she's not dead, Peggot- 
ty?" 

Peggotty cried out Nol with an astonishing 
volume of voice : and then sat down, and began 
to pant, and said I had given her a turn. 

I gave her a hug to take away the turn, or to 
give her another turn in the right direction, and 
then stood before her, looking at her in anxious 
inquiry. 

*" You see, dear, I should have told you before 
now," said Peggotty, "but I hadn't an opportuni 
ty. I ought to have made it, perhaps, but 1 
couldn't azackly " — that was always the substi- 
tute for exactly, in Peggotty's militia of words— 
** bring my mind to it." 

*' Go on, Peggotty," said I, more frightened 
than before. 

" Master Davy," said Peggotty, untying her 
bonnet with a shaking hand, and speaking in a 
breathless sort of way. '* What do you think ? 
You have got a Pa 1 " 

I trembled, and turned white. Something— I 
don't know what, or how— connected with the 
grave in the churchyard, and the raising of the 
dead, seemed to strike me like an unwholesome 
wind. 

" A new one," said Peggotty. 

** A new one ? " I repeated. 

Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she were swaUow- 
ing something that was very Lard, and, putting 
out her hand, said : 

'' Come and see him." 

'' I don't want to see him." 

— "And your mamma," said Peggotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight to 
the best parlor, where she left me. On one side 
of the fire, sat my mother ; on the other, Mr. 
Murdstone. My mother dropped her work, and 
arose hurriedly, but timidly I thought. 

"Now, Clara my dear," said Mr. Murdstone. 
"BecoUectl control yourself, always control 
yourself I Davy boy, how do you do ? " 

I gave him my hand. After a moment of sus- 
pense, I went and kissed my mother : she kissed 
me, patted me gently on the shoulder, and sat 
down again to her work. I could not look at her, 
I could not look at him, I knew quite well that ho 
was looking at us both ; and I turned to the win- 
dpw and looked out there at some shrubs that 
were drooping their heads in the cold. 

As soon as I could creep away, I crept up- 
stairs. My old dear bedroom was changed, and I 
was to lie a long way oflF. I rambled down-stairs 
to find anything that was like itself, so altered it 
all seemed; and roamed into the yard. I very 
soon started back from there, for the empty dog* 
kennel was filled up with a great dog— deej>- 
mouthed and black-haired like Him— and he was 
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rery angjy at the sight of me, and sprang oat to " In my honeymoon, too, when my most inveter* 

)*et at me. ate enemy mi^ht relent, one would think, and 

< not envy me a little peace of mind and happiness. 

^TTATvnro TV Davy, you naughty boy! Peggotty, you savage 

CiiAi'iiSK IV. creature! Oh, dear mel" cried my mother, 

I FALL INTO DisanACE. tumuig from one of us to the other, in her pettish, 

Ip the room to which my bed was removed wilful manner. *' What a troublesome world this 

were a senifent thing that could give evidence, I is, when one has the most right to expect it to be 

might appeal to it at this day— who sleeps there as agreeable as possible I " 

now, I wonder!— to bear witness for me what a I felt the touch of a hand that I knew was 

licavy heart I carried to it. I went up there, neither hers nor Peggotty's, and slipped to my 

hearing the dog in the yard bark after me all the feet at the bed-side. It was Mr. Mnrdstonc'e 

way while I climbed the stairs ; and, looking as hand, and he kept it on my arm as he said : 

blank and strange upon the room as the room ** What^s this ? Clara, my love, have yon for- 

looked upon me, sat down «?ith my small hands gotten ?— Firmness, my dear ! '* 

crossed, and thought. "I am very sorry, Edward," said my mother, 

I thought of the oddest things. Of the shape *^ I meant to tie very good, but I am so uucomfort- 

of the room, of the cracks in the ceiling, of the able." 

paper on the wall, of the flaws in the window- ''Indeed!" he answered. "That's a bad hear- 

glass making ripples and dimples on the pros- ing, so soon, Clara." 

pect, of the washing-stand being ricketty on its '* I say it's very hard I should be made so now," 

three legs, and having a discontented something returned my mother, pouting ; " and it is— very 

about it, which reminded me of Mrs. Guramidge hard— isn't it?" 

under the influence of the old one. I was crying He drew her to him, whispered in her car, and 

all the time, but, except that I was conscious of kissed her. I knew as w^eil, when I saw iny 

being cold and dejected, I am sure I never thought mother's head lean down upon his shoulder, and 

why I cried. At last in my desolation I began to her arms touch his neck— I knew as well that he 

consider that I was dreadftilly in love with little could mould her pliant nature into any form he 

Em'ly, and had been torn away from her to come chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 

here where no one seemed to want me, or to cans " Go yon below, my love," said Mr. Murd- 

about me, half as much as she did. This made stone. ** David and I will come don*n, together, 

such a very miserable piece of business of it, that My friend," turning a darkening face on Peg- 

I rolled myself up in a comer of the counterpane, gotty, when he had watched my mother out, and 

and cried myself to sleep. dismissed her with a nod and a smile : " do yon 

I was awakened by somebody saying ** Here know your mistress's name? " 

be is I " and uncoverhig my hot head. My mother '^ She has been my mistress a long time, sir,** 

and Peg^otty had come to look for me, and it was answered Peggotty. " I ought to know it." 

one of them who had done it. " That's true," be answered. " But I thought. 

" Davy," said my mother. ** What's the mat- I heard yon, as I came up-stairs, address her by a 

tcr?" name that is not hers. She has taken mine, yon 

I thought it was rery strange that she should know. Will you remember that ? " 
ask me, and answered, ** Nothing." I turned Peggotty, with some uneasy glances at me, 
over on my ikce, I recollect, to hide my trembling curtseyed herself out of the room without reply- 
lip, which answered her with greater truth. ing ; seeing, I suppose, that she was expected to 

" Davy," said my mother. " Davy, my go, and had no excuse for remaining. When we 

child ! " two were left alone, he shut the door, and sitting 

I dare say no words she could have nttered on a chair, and holding me standing before him, 

would have affected me so much, then, as her looked steadily Into my eyes. I felt my own at- 

calling me her child. I hid my tears in the bed- tracted, no less steadily, to his. As I recall our 

clothes, and pressed her from me with my hand, being opposed thus, Ihce to ftice, I seem again to 

when she would have raised me up. hear my heart beat flist and high. 

** This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel " David," he said, making his lips thin, by 

thing I " said my mother. " I have no doubt at pressing them together, " If I have an obstinate 

all about it. How can 3rou reconcile it to your horse or dog to deal with, what do you think 1 

conscience, I wonder, to prejudice my own Iwy do ? " 

against me, or against anybody who is dear to ** I don't know.'* 

me ? What do you mean by it, Peggotty ? '* "I beat him." 

Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and eyes, I had answered in a kind of breathless whio- 

and only answered, in a sort of paraphrase of the per, but I felt, in my silence, that my breath waa 

grace I usually repeated after dinner, " Lord for- shorter now. 

give you, Mrs. Copperflcld, and for what you " I make him wince, and smart. I say to my- 

have said this minute, may you never be truly self, * I'll conquer that fellow ; ' and if it were to 

sorry ! " cost him all the blood he had, I should do it 

*' It's enongh to distract me," cried my mother. What is that upon your face ? " 
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^* Dirt," I said. hand behind her, held mine In it, until we came 

He knew It was the mark of tears as well as L near to where he was standing in the gordcOi 

Bnt If he had asked the question twenty times, where she let mine go, and drew hers throngh hia 

each time with twenty blows, I b'?lleve my baby arm. 

heart would have burst before I would have told It was Miss Mnrdstone who was arrived, and 

him so. a gloomy-looklug lady she was ; dark, like her 

*'*' Yon have a good deal of Intelligence for a brother, whom she greatly resembled in Cocc and 

little fellow," he said, with a grave smile that voice ; and with very heavy eyebrows, nearly 

t>elongcd to him, *' and you understood me very meeting over her large nose, as if, being disabled 

well, I see. Wash that face, sir, and come down by the wrongs of her sex from wearing whiskers, 

witti me." * she had carried them to that account She 

He pointed to the washing-stand, which I had brought with her two uncompromising hard 

made out to be like Mrs. Gummidge, and mo- black boxes, with her initials oa the lids in hard 

tioiied me with hia head to obey him directly. I brass nails. When she paid the coachman she 

had little doubt then, and I have less doubt now, took her money oat of a hard steel purse, and sho 

that he would have knocked me down without kept the purse In a very jail of a bag which bung 

the least compunction, if I had hesitated. upon her arm by a heavy chain, and shut up like 

^' Clara, my dear," he said, when I had done a bite. I had never, at that time, seen snch 

his bidding, and he walked me into the parlor, a metallic lady altogether as Miss Mordstono 

' ^ith his hand still on my arm ; ** you will not be was. 

made uncomfortable any more, I hope. We shall She was brought Into the parlor with many 

soon improve our youthful humors." tokens of welcome, and there formally recognized 

God help me, I might have been improved for my mother as a new and near relation. Then she 
my whole life, I might have been made another looked at me, and said : 
creature perhaps, for life, by a kind word at that *' Is that your boy, sister-in-law? " 
season. A word of encouragement and explana- My mother acknowledged me. 
tion, of pity for my childish ignorance, of wel- '' Generally speaking," said Miss Mnrdstone. 
come home, of reassurance to me that it was ** I don't like boys. How d'ye do, boy ? " 
home, might have made me dutiful to him in my Under these encouraging circumstances, I re- 
heart henceforth, instead of in my hypocritical piled that I was very well, and that I hoped she 
oatslde, and might have made me respect instead was the same ; with such an indifferent grace, 
of hate him. I thought my mother was sorry to that Miss Mnrdstone disposed of me in two 
see me standing In the room so seared and strange, words : 
and that, presently, when I stole to a chair, she *' Wants manner I " 

followed me with her eyes more sorrowfully still Having uttered which with great distinctness, 

—missing, perhaps, some freedom in my childish she begged the fiivor of being shown to her room, 

tread— but the word was not spoken, and the time which became to me fh>m that time forth a place 

for it was gone. of awe and dread, wherein the two black boxea 

We dined alone, we three together. He seemed were never seen open or known to be left un- 
to be very fond of my mother— I am afraid I liked locked, and where (for I peeped in once or twice 
him none the better for that— and she was very when she was out) numeroas little steel fetters 
fond of him. I gathered ft-om what they said, and rivets, with which Miss Murdstone embel- 
that an elder sister of his was coming to stay with lished herself when she was dressed, generally 
them, and that she was expected that evening. I hung upon the looking-glass in formidable array, 
am not certain whether I found out then or after- As well as I could make out, she had come for 
wards, that, without being actively concerned in good, and had no intention of ever going again, 
any business, he had some share in, or some an- She began to ^* help " my mother next morning, 
noal charge upon the profits of, a wine-merchant's and was in and out of the store-closet all day, 
house in London, with which his family had been putting things to rights, and making havoc in the 
connected firom his great grandfather's time, and old arrangements. Almost the first remarkable 
1 a which his sister had a similar Interest ; but I thing I observed in Miss Mnrdstone was, her be- 
may mention it in this place, whether or no. ing constantly haunted by a suspicion that the 

After dinner, when we were sitting by the fire, servants had a man secreted somewhere on the 

cud I was meditating an escape to Feggotty with- premises. Under the influence of this delusion, 

out having the hardihood to slip away, lest it she dived into the coal-cellar at the most untimely 

trhould offend the master of the house, a coach hours, and scarcely ever opened the door of a dark 

drove up to the garden -gate, and he went out to cupboard without clapping it to again, in the 

receive the visitor. My mother followed him. I belief that she had got him. 
was timidly following her, when she turned round Though there was nothing very airy about 

at the parlor-door, in the dusk, and taking me in Miss Murdstone, she was a perfect Lark in point 

her embrace as she had l)een used to do, whis- of getting up. She was up (and, as I believe to 

percd me to love my new fkther and bo ol)edient this hour, looking for that man) before anybody 

to bim. Slie did this hurriedly and secretly, as if in the house was stirring. Peggotty gave it as 

i\ were wrong, but tenderly ; and, patting oat her her opinion that she even slept with one eye 
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open; bntlconld not concur In this Idea; fori said my mother sobbing: "ask Teggotty if I 

tried It myselfafterhearine the suggestion thrown didn't do very well when I wasn't mtcrferod 

out, and found it couldn*t be done. with ! *' 

On the very first morning after her arrival she "Edward," said Miss Murdstonc, Met there 

was up and ringing her bell at cock-crow. When be an end of this. I go to-morrow." 

my mother came down to breakflist and was " Jane Murdstone,'' said her brother, " be ei- 

goingtomake the tea. Miss Mnrdstone gave her lent! How dare you insinuate that you donH 

a kind of peck on the cheek, which was her near- know my character better than your words lin- 

cst approach to a kiss, and said : . ply * " 

** Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, yod " I am sure," my poor mother went on, at a 

know, to relieve you of all the trouble I can. grievous disadvantage, and with many tears, ** I 

You're much too pretty and thoughtless *'— my don't want anybody to go. I should be very 

mother blushed but laughed, and seemed not to miserable and unhappy if anybody was to go. I 

dislike this character— " to have any duties im- don't ask much. lam not unreasonable. I only 

posed upon you that can be undertaken by me. want to be consulted sometimes. I am very much 

If you'll be so good as give me your keys, my obliged to anybody who assists me, and I only 

dear, I'll attend to all this sort of thing in fu* want to be consulted as a mere form, sometimes, 

ture." I thought you were pleased, once, with my being 

From that time, Miss Hurdetone kept the keys a little inexperienced and girlish, Edward— I am , 

in her own little jail all day, and under her pillow sure yon said so— but you seem to bate me for it 

all night, and my mother had no more to do with now, you are so severe.** 

them than I had. " Edward," said Miss Mnrdstone, again, *' let 

My mother did not suffer her authority to pass there be an end of this. I go to-morrow." 

from her without a shadow of protest. One night " Jane Mnrdstone," thundered Mr. Murdstone. 

when Miss Mnrdstone had been developing ccr- "Will you be silent? How dare you? " 

tain household plans to her brother, of which he Miss Mnrdstone made a jail-delivery of her 

signified bis approbation, my mother suddenly pocket-handkerchief, and held it before her 

began to cry, and said she thought she might eyes, 

have been consulted. "Clara," he continued, looking at my mother. 

'* Clara I " said Mr. Mnrdstone stenily., " you surprise me I You astound me I Yes, I 

" Clara I 1 wonder at yon. " had a satisfliction in the thought of marrying an 

" Oh, it's very well to say you wonder, Ed- inexperienced and artless person, and forming 

ward ; " cried my mother, " and it's very well for her character, and inHising Into it some amount 

you to talk about firmness, but you wouldn't like of that firmness and decision of which it stood in 

it yourself." need. But when Jane Mnrdstone is kind enough 

Firmness, I may observe, was the grand to come to my assistance in this endeavor, and to 

qnality on which both Mr. and Miss Mnrdstone assume, for my sake, a condition something like 

took their stood. However I might have ex- a housekeeper's, and when she meets with a base 

pressed my comprehension of it at that time, if I return " 

had been called upon, I nevertheless did cleariy »»oh, pray, pray, Edward," cried my mother, 

comprehend in my own way, that it was another *» don't accuse me of being ungrateftil. I am sure 

name for tyranny ; and for a ceruin gloomy, ar- i am not ungrateful. No one ever said I was be- 

rogant, devil's humor, that was in them both. fore. I have many faults, but not that. Oh, 

The creed, as I should stote it now, was this, don't, my dear 1 " 

Mr. Mnrdstone was firm ; nobody in his world ♦» When Jane Mnrdstone meets, I say," he 

was to be so firm as Mr. Mnrdstone ; nobody else ^ent on, after waiting until my mother was si- 

In his worid was to be firm at all, for everybody lent, " with a base return, that feeling of mine ia 

was to be l)ent to his firmness. Miss Mnrdstone chilled and altered." 

was an exception. She might be firm, but only " Don't, my love, say that I " implored my 
by relationship, and in an inferior and tributary mother very piteously. " Oh, don't, Edward ! 1 
doeroe. My mother was another exception. She can't bear to hear It. Whatever I am, I am affcc- J 
might be firm, and must be ; but only in bearing tlonate. I know I am aflflectionate. I wouldn't I 
their firmness, and firmly believing there was no gay it, if I wasn't certain that I am.- Ask Peg- 
other firmness upon earth. gotty. I am sure she'll tell you I'm affectionate. 

" It's very hard," said my mother, " that in *» There is no extent of mere weakness, Clara,»« 

my own house " eaid Mr. Mnrdstone in reply, *' that can have the 

" My own bouse ?" repeated Mr. Mnrdstone. jeaat weight with me. Y'ou lose breath." 

" CTara 1 " " Pray let us be friends," said my mother, »• I ' 

" Our own house, I mean," foltered my moth- couldn't live under coldness or unkindness. I am i 

er, evidently frightened—** I hope you must know go sorry. I have a great many defects, I know, 

what I mean, Edward— it's very hard that in yaar and it's very good of you, Edward, with your 

own house I may not have a word to say about strength of mind, to endeavor to correct them for 

domestic matters. I am sure I managed very jne. Jane, I don't object to anything. I should 

w?.Il before we were married. There's evidence," \^ qnite broken-hearted if you thought of leav- 
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tn^ ^** My motlier was too much OTcrcome to right, and that all the aii^ls in Heaven can be 

go on. destroying*aDgels. Again, if I move a finger or 

*' Jane Mnrdstone," said Mr. Murdetone to his relax a muscle of my face, Mies Murdstone pokes 
sister, '* any harsh words between ns arc, I hope, me with her prayer-book, and makes my eido 
nncommon. It is not my fanlt that so nnasnal an ache. 

occurrence has taken place to-night. I was be- Yes, and again, as we walk home, I cote some 
trayed into it by another. Nor is It your fanlt. neighbors locking at my mother and at me, and 
Yon were betrayed into it by anotl\er. Let us both whispering. Agaln^ as the three go on arm-in- 
try to forget it. And as this," he added, after arm and I linger behind alone, I follow some of 
these magnanimous words, ^' is not a fit scene for those looks, and wonder if my mother's step be 
a boy— David, go to bed ! '* really not so light as I have seen it, and if the 

I could hardly find the door, throngh the tears gaie^ of her beaoty be really almost worried 
that stood in my eyes. I was so sorry for my away. Again, I wonder whether any of the neigh- 
mother's distress ; but I groped my way out, and bora call to mind, as I do, how we used to walk 
groped my way up to my room in the dark, with- home together, she and I; and I wonder stupidly 
ont even having the heart to say good night to about that, all the dreary, dismal day. 
Peggotty, or to get a candle from her. When her There had been some talk on occasions of my 
coming ap to look for me, an hour or so afterwards, going to board Ing-schooL Mr. and Miss Murd- 
awoke me, she said that my mother had gone to intone had originated it, and my mother had of 
bed poorly, and ihat Mr. and Miss Murdstone were course agreed with them. Nothing, however, war) 
pitting alone. concluded on the subject yet. In the meantime 

Going down next morning rather earlier than I learned lessons at home, 
nsual, I paused outside the parlor-door, on hear- Shall I ever forget those lessons f They were 
Ing my mother's voice. She was very earnestly presided over nominally by my mother, but really 
and humbly entreating Miss Murdstone's pardon, ^y Mr. Murdstone and his sister, who were always 
which that lady granted, and a perfect reconcilia- present, and found them a favorable occasion for 
tion took place. I never knew my mother after- giving my mother lessons in that miscalled firm- 
wards to give an opinion on any matter, without T^^9>9^ which was the bane of both our lives. I 
first appealing to Miss Murdstone, or without believe I was kept at home for that purpose. I 
having first ascertained by some sure means, what I^ad been apt enough to learn, and willing enough, 
Miss Murdstone's opinion was ; and I never saw when my mother and I had lived alone together. 
Miss Murdstone, when out of temper (she was in- I <»n fointly remember learning the alphabet at 
firm that way), move her hand towards her bag ber knee. To this day, when I look upon the fat 
as if she were going to take out the keys and black letters in the primer, the puzzling novelty 
offer to resign them to my mother, without seeing of their shapes, and the easy good nature of O 
that my mother was In a terrible fright. and Q and S, seem to present themselves again 

The gloomy taint that was in the Murdstone before me as they used to do. But they recall no 
blood, darkened the Murdstone religion, which feeling of disgust or reluctance. On the contrary, 
was austere and wrathflil. I have thought, since, ^ tJeem to have walked along a path of flowers as 
that its assuming that character was a necessary ^^'^ ^^ the crocodile-book, and to have been 
consequence of Mr. Murdstone's firmness, which cheered by the gentleness of my mother's voice 
wouldn't allow him to let anybody ofi" ftom the *°<i manner all the way. But these solemn lea- 
utmost weight of the severest penalties he could sons which succeeded those, I remember as the 
find any excuse for. Be this as it may, I well re- death-blow at my peace, and a grievous dally 
member the tremendous visages with which we drudgery and misery. They were very long, very 
used to go to church, and the changed air of tlio nnmerous, very hard— perfectly unintelligible, 
X)lace. Again the dreaded Sunday comes round, some of them, to me— and I was generally as 
and I file into the old pew first, like a guarded "luch bewildered by them as I believe my poor 
captive brought to a condemned service. Again, mother was herself. 

Miss Murdstone, in a black velvet gown, that ^^ ^ae remember how it used to be, and bring 
looks as if it had been made out of a pall, follows one morning back again. 

close upon me ; then my mother ; then her bus- ^ come into the second-best parlor after break- 
band. There is no Peggotty now, as in the old ^^t, with my books, and an exercise-book, and a 
time. Again, I listen to Miss Murdstone mum- ^^^e. My mother is ready for me at her writing- 
bling the responses, and emphasising all the dread desk, but not half so ready as Mr. Murdstone in 
words with a cruel relish. Again, I see her dark ^ easy-chair by the window (though he pretends 
eyes roll round the church when she says "miser- ^ bo reading a book), or as Miss Murdstone, sit- 
able sinners," as if she were calling all the con- ^"^ "^f ar my mother, stringing steel beads. The 
gregation names. Again, I catch rare glimpses '^^^ f^^t of these two has such an influence over 
of my mother, moving her lips timidly between P®» that I begin to feel the words I have been at 
the two, with one of them muttering at each ear ii^flnite pains to get into my head, all sliding 
like low thunder. Agahi, I wonder with a sudden aw*y» a°d going I don't know where. I wonder 
fear whether it is likely that onr good old clergy- "Where they do go, by-the-by ? 
man can be wrong, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone I ^^d the first book to my mother. Perhaps 

. 2— » 
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it is a grammar, perhaps a history or geography t donblo-GIoncestcr checeee at fonrpcnce-halftieiiny 

I take a last drowning look at the pag^aa I gave each, present payment"— at which I see Miss 

It into her hand, and start off aload at a racing pace Mordstone secretly oTcijoyed. I pore over these 

while I have got it IVesh. I trip over a word, cheeses without any resnlt or enlightenment until 

Mr. Mardstone looVs np. I trip over another dinner time, when, having mode a Mulatto of my- 

word. Miss Mnrdstone looks up. I redden, self by getting the dirt of the slate into the porca 

tumble over half-a-dozen words, and stop. I ofmy skin, I have a slice of bread to help me out 

think my mother would show me the book if she with the cheeses, and am considered in disgrace 

dared, but she does not dare, and she says softly : for the rest of the evening. 

" Oh, Davy, Davy 1 " It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if 

** Now, Clara," says Mr. Murdstone, ** be firm my unfortunate studios generally took this course, 

with the boy. Don't say, * Oh, Davy. Davy I * I could have done very well if I had been without 

That's childish. Be knows his lesson, or he does the Murdstones; but the influence of the Murd- 

noi know it." stones upon roe was like the fascination of two 

** He does not know it," Miss Mnrdstone inter- snakes on a wretched young bird. Even when I 

poses awfully. did get through the morning with tolerable credit, 

*'I am really afhiid he does not," saya my there was not much gained but dinner; forMiea 

mother. Mnrdstone never could endure to see me untasked, 

" Then, yon see, Clara," returns Miss Murd- and if I rashly made any show of being nnem- 

Btone, ** yon should Just give him the book back, ployed, called her brother^s attention to me by 

and make him know it." saying, ^ Clara, my dear, there's nothing like 

"Yes, certainly," says my mother; "that is work— give your boy an exercise ;" which caused 

what T intend to do, my dear Jane. Now, Davy, me to be clapped down to some new labor there 

try once more, and don't be stupid." and then. As to any recreation with other chil- 

I obey the first clause of the injunction by drenof my age, I had very little of that; for the 

trying once more, but am not so successful with gloopiy theology of the Murdstones made all chil- 

the second, for I am very stupid. I tumble down dren out to be a swarm of little vipers (though 

before I get to the old place, tSt. a point where I there was a child once sot in the midst of the 

was all right before, and stop to think. But I Disciples), and held that they contaminated one 

can't think about the lesson. I think of the num- another. 

bcr of yards of net in Miss Murdstone's cap, or The natural result of this treatment, continued, 

of the price of Mr. Murdstone's dressing-gown, I suppose, for some six months or more, was to 

or any such ridiculous problem that I have no make me sullen, dull, and dogged. I was not 

business with, and don't want to have anything made the less so, by my sense of being daily more 

at all to do with. Mr. Mnrdstone makes a move- and more shutout and alienated from my mother, 

ment of impatience which I have been expecting I believe I should have been almost stupified but 

for a long time. Miss Mnrdstone does the same, for one circumstance. 

My mother glances submissively at them, shuts It was this. My father had left a small collec- 

the book, and lays it by as an arrear to be worked tion of books in a little room up-stairs, to which 

out when my other tasks are done. I had access (for it adjoined my own) and which 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and nobody else in our house ever troubled. From 

it swells like a rolling snowball. The bigger it that blessed little room, Roderick Random, Pere- 

gets, the more stupid /get. The case is so hope- grlne Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the 

less, and I feel that I am wallowing in such a bog Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Bias, and 

of nonsense, that I give up all idea of getting out, Robinson Cmsoe, came out, a glorious host, to 

and abandoB myself to my fate. The despairing keep mc company. They kept alive my £Eincy« 

w^ay in which my mother and I look at each other, and my hope of something beyond that place and 

as I blunder on, is truly melancholy. But the time,— they, and the Arabian Nights, and the 

greatest elTect in these miserable lessons is when Tales of the Genii,— and did me no harm ; for 

my mother (thinking nobody is observing her) whatever harm was in some of them was not 

tries to give me the cue by tho motion of her lips, there for me ; /knew nothing of it. It is aston- 

At that instant, Miss Mnrdstone, who has been ishing to me now, how I found time, in the midst 

lying in wait for nothing else all along, says in a of my porings and blunderings over heavier 

deep warning voice : themes, to read those books as I did. It is curious 

"Clara I" to me how I could ever have consoled myself 

My mother starts, colors, and smiles faintly, under my small troubles (which were great trou- 

Mr. Mnrdstone comes out of his chair, takes the bles to me), by impersonating my Ikvorite charac- 

book, throws it at mc or boxes my ears with itj ters in them— as I did— and by putting Mr. and 

and turns me out of the room by the shoulders. Miss Mnrdstone into all tho bad ones— which 1 

Even when the lessons are done, the worst is did too. I have been Tom Jones (a child's Tom 

vet to happen, in the shape of an appalling sum. Jones, a hannless creature) for a week together. 

Tills is invented for me, and delivered to me I have sustained my own idea of Roderick Ran- 

omlly by Mr. Mnrdstone, and begins, " If I go dom for a mouth at a stretch, I verily believe. 1 

into a cheesemonger's shop, and buy five thousand had a greedy relish for a few volumes of Voyages 
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and TraveiS—- 1 forget wbat, i^ow— that were on to have put skatca on, and to skim away fVom me 

those Bhelvee ; and for days and days I can re- with a smoothness there was no checking;, 

member to have gone about ray region of oar We began badly, and went on worse. I had 

house, armed with the centre-piece out of an old come in, with an idea of distinguishing myself 

set of ':;oot-trees— the perfect realisation of Cap- rather, conceiving that I was very well prepared : 

tain Somebody, of the Royal Bntish Navy, in bnt it turned out to be quite a mistake. Book 

danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to after book was added to the heap of fiiilures. Miss 

sell his life at a great price. The Captain never Murdstone being firmly watchlUl of us all the 

lost dignity, from having his ears boxed with the time. And when we came at last to the fivo 

Latin Grammar. I did ; but the Captain was a thousand cheeses (canes he made it that day, I 

Captain and a hero, in despite of all the grammars remember), my mother burst ont crying, 

of all the langnages in the world, dead or alive. *' Clara I " said Miss Murdstone, in her wara- 

This was my only and my constant comfort, ing voice. 

When I think of it, the picture always rises in my " I am not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,** 

mind, of a summer evening, the boys at play in said my mother. 

the churchyard, and I sitting on my bed, reading I saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he 

as if for life. Every bam in the neighborhood, rose and said, taking np the cane : 

every stone in the church, and every foot of the " Why, Jane, we can hardly exxMsct Clara to 

churchyard, had some association of its own, in bear, with perfect firmness, the worry and tor- 

my mind, connected with these books, and stood ment that David has occasioned her to-day. That 

for some locality made famous in them. I have would be stoical. Clara is greatly strengthened 

seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the chnrch-stee- and improved, bnt we can hardly expect so much 

pie ; I have watched Strap, with the knapsack on from her. JDavid, you and I will go up-stairs, 

his back, stopping to rest himself upon the wicket- boy." 

gate ; and I know that Coidmodore Trunnion held As he took me out at the door, my mother ran 

that Club with Mr. Pickle, in the parlor of our towards us. Miss Murdstone said, "Clara! are 

little village alehouse. you a perfect fool f '* and interfered. I saw my 

The reader now understands, as well aa I do, mother stop her ears then, and I heard her crying, 

what I was when I came to that point of my He walked me np to my room slowly and 

youthful history to which I am now coming gravely— I am certain he had a delight in that 

again. formal parade of executing Justice — and when 

One morning when I went into the parlor with we got there, saddenly twisted my head under 

my books, I found my mother looking anxious, his arm. 

Miss Murdstone looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone *' Mr. Murdstone 1 Sir I " I cried to him. 

binding something round the bottom of a cane— a "Don't I Pray don*t beat me! I have tried to 

lithe and limber cane, which he left off binding learn, sir, but I can't learn while you and Miss 

when I came in, and poised and switched in the air. Murdstone are by. I can*t indeed I " 

•'I tell you, Clara," said Mr. Murdstone, "I *' Can't you, indeed, David ?" he said. "We'U 

have been often flogged myself." try that.'* 

** To be sure ; of course," said Miss Murd- He had my head as in a vice, but I twined 

stone. round him somehow, and stopped him for a mo- 

" Certainly, ray dear Jane," feltered my moth- ment, entreating him not to beat me. It was 

er, meekly. *' But— but do you think it did Ed- only for a moment that I stopped him, for he cut 

ward good ? " me heavily an instant afterwards, and in the same 

"Do yon think it did Edward harm, Clara? *' instant I caught the hand with which he held me 

asked Mr. Murdstone, gravely. in my mouth, between my teeth, and bit it 

" That's the point,'* said his siptcr. through. It sets my teeth on edge to think of it. 

To this my mother returned, "Certainly, my He beat me then, as if he would beat me to 

dear Jane," and said no more. death. Above all the noise we made, I heard 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally inter- them running up the stairs, and crying out— I 

eated in this dialogue, and sought Mr. Murdstone's heard my mother crying out— and Peggotty. 

eye as it lighted on mine. Then he was gone ; and the door was locked 

" Now, David," he said— and T saw that cast outside ; and I was lying, fevered and hot. and 

again as he said it — "you must bo far more care- torn, and sore, and raging in my puny way, upon 

f\il to-day than usual.'* He gave the cane another the floor. 

poise, and another switch ; and having finished How well I recollect, when I became quiet, 

his preparation of It, laid it down beside him, what an unnatural stillness seemed to reign 

with an impressive look, and took up his through the whole house I How well 1 remem- 

book. ber, when my smart and passion began to cool. 

This was a good freshener to my presence of how wicked I began to feel I 

mind, as a beginning. I felt the words of my I sat listening for a long while, but tliere was 

lessons slipping off, not one by one, or line by not a sound. I crawled up from the floor, and 

line, but by the entire page; I tried to lay hold saw my face in the glass, so swollen, red, and 

oftbem; but they seemed, if I may so express it, ugly tliat it almost frightened me. My stripes 
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wore sore and stiff, and mado me cry afresh, when at the whidow lest they shoold know I was a 

( moved ; hut they were nothing to the guilt I felt, prisoner— the strange sensation of never hearing 

It lay heavier on my breast than if I liad been a myself speak— the fleeting intervals of eomething 

most atrocious criminal, I dare say. like cheerfulness, which came with eating and 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut drinking, and went away with it— the setting in 

the window (I had been lying, for the most part, of rain one evening, with a fresh smell, and its 

with my head upon the sill, by turns crying, coming down foster and fester between me and 

dozing, and looking listlepsly out), when the key the church, until it and gathering night seemed 

was turned, and Miss Murdstone came in with to qocnch me in gloom, and fear, and remorse— 

Home bread and meat, and milk. These she put all this appears to have gone round and round for 

down upon the table without a word, glaring at years instead of days, it is so vividly and strongly 

mo the while with exemplary firmness, and then stamped on my remembrance, 

retired, locking the door after her. On the last night of my restraint, I was awak- 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering ened by hearing my own name spoken in a whig- 
whether anybody else would come. When this per. I started up in bed, and putting out my 
appeared improbable for that ni^ht, I undressed, arms in the dark, said : 
and went to bed ; and there, I began to wonder " Is that yon, Peggotty f " 
fearfully what would be done to me. Whether it There was no immediate answer, but present- 
was a criminal act that I bad committed ? W^hether \f I heard my name again, in a tone so very mys- 
I should be taken into custody, and sent to prison ? terious and awfhl, that I think I should have gone 
Whether I was at all in danger of being hanged ? Into a fit, if it had not occurred to me that it must 

I never shall forget the waking, next morning ; have come through the keyhole, 

the being cheerful and fresh for the first moment, I groped my way to the door, and putting my 

and the then being weighed down by the stale and own lips to the keyhole, whispered : 

dismal oppression of remembrance. Hiss Murd- *' Is that you, Feggptty, dear f " 

stone reappeared before I was out of bed ; told " Yes, my own precious Davy," she replied, 

me, in so many words, that I was free to walk in ** Be as soft as a mouse, or the CatMl hear us.** 

the garden for half an hour and no longer ; and I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, 

retired, leaving the door open, that I might avail and was sensible of the urgency of the case : her 

myself of that permission. room being close by. 

I did so, and did so every morning of my Im- *• How's mamma, dear Peggotty ? Is she very 

prisonment, which lasted five days. If I could angry with me ? " 

have seen my mother alone, I should have gone I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side 

down on my knees to her and besought her for- of the keyhole, as I was doing on mine, before 

giveness ; but 1 saw no one, Miss Murdstone ex- she answered. "No. Not very." 

cepted, during the whole time— except at evening " WTiat is going to be done with me, Peggotty 

prayers in the parlor ; to which I was escorted by dear f Do you know ? " 

Bliss Murdstone after everybody else was placed ; "School. Near London," was Peggotty's 

where I was stationed, a young outlaw, all alone answer. I was obliged to get her to repeat it, 

by myself near the door; and whence I was sol- for she spoke it the first time quite down my 

emnly conducted by my jailer, before any one throat, in consequence of my having forgotten to 

arose f^om the devotional posture. I only ob- take my mouth away Arom the keyhole and put 

served that my mother was as far off from me as my ear there ; and though her words tickled me 

she could be, and kept her foce another way, so a good deal, I didnH hear them, 

that I never saw it ; and that Mr. Murdstone's " When, Peggotty ? " 

hand was bound up in a large linen wrapper. ** To-morrow." 

The length of those five days I can convey no " Is that the reason why Miss Murdstone took 

idea of to any one. They occupy the place of years the clothes out of my drawers ? " which she hod 

in my remembrance. The way in which I listened done, thoagh I have forgotten to mention it. 

to all the incidents of the house that made them- " Yes," said Peggotty. *' Box," 

selves audible to me; the ringing of bells, the '* Shan't I see mamma?" 

opening and shutting of doors, the murmuring of " Yes," said Peggotty. ** Morning." 

voices, the footsteps on the stairs ; to any laugh- Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the 

ing, whistling, or singing, outside, which seemed keyhole, and delivered these words through it 

more dismal than anything else to me in my soil- with as much feeling and earnestness as a keyhole 

tude and disgrace — the uncertain pace of the has ever been the medium of communicating, I 

hours, especially at night, when I would wake will venture to assert : shooting in each broken 

thinking it was morning, and find that the family little sentence in a convulsive little burst of its 

were not yet gone to bed, and that all the length own. 

of night had yet to come— the depressed dreamd " Davy, dear. If I ain't been azactly as Inti- 

and nightmares I had— the return of day, noon, mate with you. Lately, as 1 used to be. It ain't 

afternoon, evening, when the. boys played in the because I don't love you. Just as well and more, 

churchyard, and I watched them from a distance, my pretty poppet. It's because I thought it bet 

within the mom, bein^ ashamed to show myself tor for you« And for some one else besides 
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0av7« my darling^ aro you listening r Can yoa *' Clara P' eald Miss Mardatone, in her waru- 

hear?" ingnote. 

** Yo— ye— ye— yes, Peggotty I " I sobbed. " Ready, my dear Jane," returned my mother. 

" My own I " said Peggotty, with infinite com- *' Good bye, Davy. Yoa are going for your own 

passion. *' What I want to say, is. That yoa good. Good bye, my child. Yoa will come home 

must never forget me. For Til never forget you. in the holidays, and be a better boy." 
And I'll take as much care of your manmaa, Davy* *' Cl&ra I " Miss Mardstone repeated. 

As ever I took of yon. And I won't leave her. ^'Certainly, my dear Jane," replied my mother, 

The day may come when she'll be glad to lay her who was holding me. *' I foigive yoa, my dear 

poor head. On her stnpid, cross, old Peggotty's boy. God bless you I " 
arm again. And Til writes to you, my dear. " Clara I " Miss Mnrdstone repeated. 

Thongh I ain't no scholar. And I'll— I'll " Miss Murdstone was good enoagh to take mc 

Peggotty fell to kissing the keyhole, as she out to the cart, and to say on the way that she 

couldn't kiss me. hoped I wonld repent, before I came to a bad end ; 

"Thank you, dear Pgggotty 1" said I. "Oh, and then I got into the cart, and the lazy horae 

thank you I Thank you I Will you promise me walked off with it 
one thing, Peggotty ! Will you write and tell Mr. , 

Peggotty and little Em'ly, and Mrs. Gummidge niiATyrww v 

and Ham, that I am not so bad as they might ^uju-ixsji v. 

suppose, and that I sent 'em all my love— espe- ^^ sent awat fboh homx. 

cially to little Em'ly ? Will you, if you please, Peg^ Wb might have gone about half a mile, and my 

gotty ? " pocket-handkerchief was quite wet through, wheu 

The kind soul promised, and we both of us the carrier stopped short, 
kissed the keyhole with the greatest affection— I Looking out to ascertain for what, I saw, to 

patted it with my hand, I recollect, as if it had my amazement, Peggotty burst firom a hedge and 

been her honest face— and parted. Prom that climb into the cart. She took me in both her 

night there grew np in my breast a feeling for arms, and squeezed me to her stays until the pres- 

Peggotty which I cannot very well define. She sure on my nose was extremely painful, though 1 

did not replace my mother : no one could do that ; never thought of that till afterwards when I found 

but she came into a vacancy in my heart, which it very tender. Not a single word did Peggotty 

closed upon her, and I felt towards her something speak. Releasing one of her arms, she put it down 

I have never felt for any other human being. It in her pocket to the elbow, and brought out some 

was a sort of comical affection, too ; and yet if she paper bags of cakes which she crammed into my 

had died, I cannot think what I should have done, pockets, and a purse which she put into my hand, 

or ho'w I should have acted oat the tragedy it but not one word did she say. After another and 

would have been to me. a final squeeze with both arms, she got down from 

In the morning Miss Mnrdstone appeared as the cart and ran away ; and my belief is, and has 

nsual, and told me I was going to school ; which always been, without a solitary button on her 

was not altogether such news to me as she sup- gown. I picked up one, of several that were roll* 

posed. She also informed me that when I was ing about, and treasured it as a keepsake for a 

dressed, I was to come down-stairs into the par- long time. 

lor, and have my breakfast. There I found my The carrier looked at mc, as if to inquire if 

mother, very pale and with red eyes ; into whosa she were coming back. I shook my head, and 

arms I ran, and begged her pardon firom my suf- said I thought not. " Then come up," said the car- 

fering soul. rier to the lazy horse ; who came up accordingly. 

"Oh, Davy I" she said. "That you could Having by this time cried as much as I pos- 

hurt any one I love I Try to be better, pray to be slbly could, I began to think it was of no use 

better 1 I lorgive you ; but I am so grieved, Davy, crying any more, especially as neither Roderick 

that you should have such bod passions in your Random, nor that Captain in the Royal British 

heart." Navy had ever cried, that I could remember, in 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked trying situations. The carrier seeing me in this 

fellow, find she was more sorry for that, than for res^olation, proposed that my pocket handker- 

my goir.g away. I felt it sorely. I tried to eat chief should be spread upon the horse's back to 

my partmg breakfast, but my tears dropped upon dry. I thanked him, and assented ; and particu 

my bread-and-butter, and trickled into my tea. I larly small it looked, under those circumstances, 
saw my mother look at me sometimes, and then 1 had now leisure to examine the purse. It 

glance at the watchful Miss Murdstone, and then was a stiff leather purse, with a snap, and had 

look down, or look away. three bright shillings in it, which Peggotty bad 

" Master Copperfield's box there 1" said Miss evidently polished up with whitening, for my 

Murdstone, when wheels were heard at the gate. greater delight But its most precious contents 

I looked for Peggotty, but it was not she; were two half-crowns, folded together in a bit of 

neither she nor Mr. Mardstone appeared. My paper, on which was written, in my mother's hand, 

former acquaintance, the carrier, was at the door ; " For Davy. With my love." I was so overcome 

the box was taken out to his cart, and lifted in. by this, tliat I asked the carrier to be so good HR 
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to reach my pocket handkerchief again ; but be arda me. ** Well I If yon wae writiii* to h<?r, 

eaid he thought I had better do withoat it, and I p^raps yon^d recollect to eay that Barkis was 

thODght I really had, so I wiped my eyes on my willin* ; would yon? " 
sleeve and stopped myself. '' That Barkis was willing," I repeated inno* 

For good, too ; though, in consequence of my eently. ** Is that all the message ? " 
previous emotion, I was still occasionally seized ^^ Ye— es," be said, considering. " Yo— e& 

with a stormy sob. After we had joorged on for Barkis is wiUIn'." 

some little time, I asked the carrier if he was go- *' But yon will be at Blnnderstone again to- 

ing all the way r morrow, Mr. Barkis," I said, fhltering a little at 

** All the way where ? " inquired the carrier. the Idea of my being flir away fh>m it then, '' and 

*' There," I said. could give your own message so much better." 

" Whereas there f " inquired the carrier. As he repudiated this suggestion, however 

** Near London," I said. with a jerk of his head, and once more confirmed 

" Why that horse," said the carrier, Jerking his previous request If saying, with profound 

the rein to point him out, ''*• would be deader than gravity, ** Barkis is willin\ That^s the mea- 

pork afore he got over half the ground." sage," I readily undertook its transmission. 

** Are you only going to Yarmouth, then ? " I While I was waiting for the coach in the hotel at 

asked. Yarmouth that very afternoon, I procured a sheet 

'*That*s about it," said the carrier. "And of paper and an inkstand and wrote a note to 

there I shall take you to the stage-cutch, and the Peggotty, which ran thus : ** My dear P^gotty. 

Btage-cutch that^U take you to— wherever it is." I havo come here safe. Barlds is willing. My 

As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose love to mamma. Yours affectionately. P. S. He 

name was Mr. Barkis) to say— he being, as I ob- says he particularly wants you to know— BariUa 

served in a former chapter, of a phlegmatic tern- it tciUing.^^ 

peranrent, and not at all conversational— I offered When I had taken this commission on my* 

him a cake as a mark of attention, which he ate self prospectively, Mr. Barkis relapsed into per> 

at one gulp, exactly like an elephant, and which feet sUencc ; and I, feeling quite worn out by all 

made no more impression on his big fiice than it that had happened lately, lay down on a sack in 

would have done on an elephant's. the cart and fell asleep. I slept soundly until we 

" Did she make *em, now ? " said Mr. Barkis, got to Yarmouth : which was so entirely new and 

always leaning forward, in his slouching way, on strange to me in the inn-yard to which we drove, 

the footboard of the cart with an arm on each that I at once abandoned a latent hope I had had 

knee. of meeting with some of Mr. Feggotty^s fiimily 

** Peg^tty, do you mean, sir f " there, porhaps even with little Em'ly herself. 

** Ah I " said Mr. Barkis. ** Her." The coach was in the yard, shining very much 

" Yes. She makes all our pastry and. does all all over, but without any horses to it as yet ; and 

our cooking." it looked in that state as if nothing was more un- 

** Do she though ? " said Mr. Barkis. likely than its ever going to London. I waa 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he thinking this, and wondering what would ulti* 

didnH whistle. He sat looking at the horse's mately become of my box, which Mr. Barkis had 

ears, as if he saw something new there ; and sat put down on the yard-pavement by the pole (he 

so for a considerable time. By-and-by, he said : having driven up the yard to turn his cart), and 

" No sweethearts, I b'lieve ? " also what would ultimately become of me, when 

** Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis?" For a lady looked out of a bow-window where some 

I thought he wanted something else to cat, and fowls and Joints of meat were hanging up, and 

had pointedly alluded to that description of re- said : 

ftreshment '^Is that the little gentleman fh>m Blunder- 

"Hearts," said Mr. Barkis. "Sweethearts; stone?" 
no person walks with her ? " " Yes, ma*am," I said. 

" With Peggotty ? " " What name ? " inquired the lady. 

" Ah 1 " he said. " Her." " Copperfleld, ma*am," I said. 

" Oh, no. She never had a sweetheart." " That won't do," returned the lady. " No- 

" Didn't she, though ? " said Mr. Barkis. body's dinner is paid for here, in that name." 
Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and " Is it Murdstone, ma'am ? " I said. 
Bgain he didn't whistle, but sat looking at the " If you're Master Murdstone," said the lady, 

horse's ears. " why do you go and give another name, first ? " 
" So she makes," said Mr. Barkis, after a long I explained to the lady how it was, who then 

Interval of reflection, "all the apple parsties, and rang a bell, and called out, " William 1 show the 

doos all the cooking, do she ? " coffee-room 1 " upon which a waiter came running 

I replied that such was the feet. out of a kitchen on the opposite side of the yard to 

" Well. I'll tell you what," said Mr. Barkis, show it, and seemed a good deal surprised when 

** P'raps you might be writin' to her ? " he was only to show it to me. 

" I shall certainly write to her," I rejoined. It was a large long room with some large maps 

** Ah 1 " he said, slowly turning his eyes tow- in it. I doubt if I could have felt much stranger if 
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themape had been real foreign GonntrioB, and I cask of the lamented Ifr. Topaawyer, and fliU lifelcas 

away in the middle of them. I felt it was taking on the carpet But It didn't hurt him. On the 

a liberty to ait down, with my cap in my hand, on contrary, I thonght he seemed the fresher for it 

the corner of the chair nearest the door ; and ** What have we got here ? " he said, patting a 

when the waiter laid a cloth on purpose for me, fork into my dish. ** Not chopa 1 '* 

and pat a set of casters on it, I think I moat liave "*■ Chops,'' I said. 

tamed red all over with modesty. **Lord bless my soall'^ he exclaimed, *I 

He Ivonght me some chops, and vegetables, didn't know they were chops. Why a chop's the 

and took the covers oH in snch a bouncing man- very thing to take oS the bad effects of Uiat beer f 

ner that I was afraid I mast have given him some Ain't it lucky ? " 

offence. But he greatly relieved my mind by pat- So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, 

ting a chair for me at the table, and saying very and a potato In the other, and ate away with a 

affably, ^'Now, six-foot! come onl " very good appetite, to my extreme satiafiu^ion. 

I thanked him, and. took my seat at the board; He afterwards took another chop, and another 

but found it extremely difflcult to handle my knife potato ; and after that another chop and another 

and fork with anything like dexterity, or to avoid potato. When he had done, he brought me a 

splashing myself with the gravy, while he was padding, and having set it before me, seemed to 

standing opposite, staring so hard, and making ruminate, and to become absent in his mind for 

me blush in the most dreadfUl manner every time some moments. 

I caught ids eye. Alter watching me into the sec- *^ How^s the pie ? " he said, rousing himselC 
ond chop, he said : " It's a puddUig," I made answer. 

*• There's half a pint of ale for you. "WiD yoa " Padding 1 " he exclaimed. ** Why, bless mc, 

have it now ? ** so it is I What I " looking at it nearer. '"■ Yqa 

I thanked him and said " Yes.'* Uiran which don't mean to say it's a batter-pudding? ** 
he poured it out of a Jug into a large tumbler, ^* Yes, it is indeed." 

and held it up against the light, and made it look ** Why, a batter-pudding," he said, taking up 

beautiful. a table-spoon, **is my favorite pudding! Ain't 

*' My eye 1 " he said. ** It seems a good deal, that lucky T Come on, little 'an, and let's see 

don't it ? " who'll get most" 

*^ It does seem a good deal,'* I answered with a The waiter certainly got most He entreated 

smile. For it was quite delightful to me to find me more than once to come in and win, but what 

him so pleasant. He was a twinkling-eyed, pirn- with his table-spoon to my tea-spoon, his dis- 

ple-faced man, with his liair standing upright aU patch to my dispatch, and his appetite to my 

over his head; and as he stood with one arm appetite, I was left fiir behind at the first mouthful, 

a-kimbo, holding up the glass to the light with and had no chance with him. I never saw any 

the other hand, he looked quite friendly. one e^joy a pudding so much, I think ; and he 

*' There was a gentleman here yesterday," he laughed, when it was all gone, as if his enjoyment 

said— ^* a stout gentleman, by the name of Top- of it lasted still, 
sawyer— perhaps you know him ? " Finding him so very fHendly and companion- 

*' No," 1 said, "I don't think " able, it was then that I asked for the pen and ink 

*' In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, and paper, to write to Pe£:gotty. He not only 

grey coat, speckled choker," said the waiter. brought it immediately, but was good enough to 

"No," I said bashfully, ^*I haven't the pleas- look over me wliile I wrote the letter. When I 

ure " had finished it, he asked me where I was going to 

*^ He came in here," said the waiter, looking school, 
at the light through the tumbler, " ordered aglass I said, " Near London,'* which was all I knew, 
of this ale— 4<;ot^(2 order it— I told him not— drank *^Ohl my eye!" he said, looking very low* 

it, and fell dead. It was too old for him. It spirited, " I am sorry for that" 
oughtn't to be drawn : that's the fact." " Why ? " I asked him. 

I was very much shocked to hear of this mel- " Oh, Lord ! " he said, shaking his head, 

[incholy accident, and said I thought I had better " that's the school where they broke the boy's 

have some water. ribs— two ribs— a little boy he was. I should say 

*' Why you see," said the waiter, still looking he was— let me see— how old are you, about? " 
at the light through the tumbler, with one of his I told him between eight and nine, 
eyes shut up, "our people don't like things being *'That*s just his age," he said. "He was 

ordered and left. It offends 'em. But /'ll drink eight years and six months old when they broke 

it, if you like. I'm used to it, and use is every- his first rib; eight years and eight months old 

thing. I don't think it'll hurt me, if I throw my when they broke bis second, and did for him.'* 
ticad back, and take it off quick. Shall I ? " I could not disguise ih)m myself, or from the 

I replied that he would much oblige me by waiter, that this was an uncomfortable coinci- 

drinking it if he thought he could do it safely, deuce, and inquired how it was done. His 

but by no means otherwise. When he did throw answer was not cheering to my spirits, for it con- 

his head back, and take it off quick, I had a hor- sisted of two dismal words, ' *■ With whopping." 
rible fear, I confess, of seeing him meet the fate The blowing of the coacb-hom in the yard was 
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ft Bcaeonable diversion, wblch made me get tip and and that, aiter a rather light dinner, I shomld ro- 

nesitatingiy mqaire, in the mingled pride iEmd main hungry all night— for I had )eft my cakes 

diffidence of having a parse (which I took oat of behind, at the hotel, in my harry. Hy apprehen- 

my pocket), if there were anything to pay. aions were realised. When we stopped for 

** There's a sheet of letter-paper," he returned, supper I couldn't muster courage to take any, 

•* IMd you ever buy a sheet of letter-paper ? '* though I should have liked it very much, but sat 

I could not remember that I ever had. by the fire and said I didn't want anything. This 

" It's dear," he said, " on account of the duty, did not save me fh)m more jokes, either ; for a 

Threepence. That's the way we're taxed in this husky-voiced gentleman with a rough fiice, who 

country. There's nothing else, except the waiter, had been eating out of a sandwich-box nearly all 

Never mind the ink. /lose by that." the way, except when he had been drinking out 

** What should you— what should I— bow much of a bottle, said I was like a boa constrictor, who 

ought I to— what would it be right to pay the took enough at one meal to lact him a long time ; 

waiter, If you please ? " I stammered, blushing. after which he actually brought a rash out upon 

** If I hadn't a flimily, and that family hadn't himself with boiled beef, 
the cowpock," said the waiter, "I wouldn't take We had started flrom Yarmouth at three 
a sixpence. If I didn't support a aged pairint, o*c1ock In the afternoon, and we were due in 
and a lovely sister,"— here the waiter was greatly London about eight next morning. It was Mid- 
agitated—*' I wouldn't take a liirthing. If I had a summer weather, and the evening was very 
good place, and was treated well here, I should pleasant. When we i>assed through a village, 1 
beg acceptance of a trifle, instead of taking of it. pictured to myself what the insides of the houses 
But I live on broken wittles— and I sleep on the were like, and what the inhabitants were about ; 
coals "—here the waiter burst into tears. and when boys came running after us, and got up 

I was very much concerned for his mlsfor- behind and swung there for a little way, I won- 

tunes, and felt that any recognition short of nine- dered whether their fothers were alive, and 

pence would be mere brutality and hardness of \yhcther they were happy at home. I had plenty 

heart. Therefore I gave him one of my three to think of, therefore, besides my mind running 

bright shillings, which he received with much continually on the kind of place I was going to— 

humility and veneration, and spun up with his which was an awful speculation. Sometimes, I 

thumb, directly afterwards, to try the goodness of. remember, I resigned myself to thoughts of 

It was a little disconcerting to me, to find, home and Peggotty: and to endeavoring, in a 

when I was being helped up behind the coach, confused blind way, to recall how I felt, and what 

that I was supposed to have eaten all the dinner sort of boy I used to be, before I bit Mr. Mnrd- 

without any assistance. I discovered this, flrom stone : which I couldn't satisfy myself about by 

everbearing the lady in the bow-window say to any means, I seemed to have bitten him in such a 

the guard, * Take care of that child, George, or remote antiquity. 

he'll burst I " and from observing that the women- The night was not so pleasant as the evening, 
servants who were about the place came out to Ibr it got chilly: and being put between two gen- 
look and giggle at me as a young phenomenon, tlemen (the rough-faced one and another) to pre- 
My unfortunate friend the waiter, who had quite vent my tumbling off the coach, I was nearly 
recovered his spirits, did not appear to be dis- smothered by their falling asleep, and completely 
turbed by this, but Joined in the general admlra- blocking me up. They squeezed me so hard some- 
tion without being at alt confused. If I had any times, that I could not help crying out, *' Oh, if 
doubt of him, I suppose this half-awakened it; you please 1 "—which they didn't like at all, be- 
but I am inclined to believe that with the simple cause it woke them. Opposite me was an elderly 
confidence of a child, and the natural reliance of lady in a great fUr cloak, who looked in the dark 
a child upon superior years (qualities I am very more like a haystack than a lady, she was wrapped 
sorry any children should prematurely change for up to such a degree. This lady had a basket with 
worldly wisdom), I had no serious mistrust of him her, and she hadn't known what to do with it, 
on the whole, even then. for a long time, until she found that, on account 

1 felt it rather hard, 1 must own, to be made, of my legs being short, it could go underneath me. 

without deserving it, the subject of jokes be- It cramped and hurt me so, that it mode me per- 

tween the coachman and guard as to the coach fectly miserable ; but if I moved in the least, and 

drawing heavy behind, on account of my sitting made a glass that was in the basket rattle against 

there, and as to the greater expediency of my something else (as it was sure to do), she gave 

travelling by waggon. Thestory of my supposed me the cruellest poke with her foot, and said, 

appetite getting wind apaong the outside pas- " Come, don't you fidget. Your bones are young 

sengers, they were merry upon it likewise ; and enough 7'm sure I '* 

asked me whether I was going to be paid for, at At last the sun rose, and then my companions 

school, as two brothers or three, and whether I seemed to sleep easier. The difficulties under 

was contracted for, or went upon the regular which they had labored all night, and which had 

terras; with other pleasant questions. But the fotind utterance in the most terrific gasps and 

.worst of it was, that I knew I should be ashamed snorts, are not to be conceived. As the sun got 

to eat anything, when an opportunity offered, higher, their sleep became lighter, and so they 
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gradually obc by one awoko. I recollect being Would they keep me long enough to spend seven 

veiy mach surprised by the feint everybody made, shillings ? Should I sleep at night in one of those 

then, of not having been to sleep at all, and by the wooden bins, with the other luggage, and wash 

uncommon indignation with which every one re- myself at the pump in the yard In the morning ; 

pclled the charge. I labor under the same kind or shoald I be turned oat every night, and expected 

of astonishment to this day, having invariably ob* to come again to be left till called for, when the 

served that of all human weaknesses, the one to office opened next day ? Supposing there was 

which our common nature is the least disposed no mistake in the ca»e, and Mr. Murdstone had 

to confess (I cannot imagine why) is the weakness devised this plan to get rid of me, what should I 

of having gone to sleep in a coach. do f If they allowed me to remain there until my 

What an amazing place London was to me seven shillings were spent, I couldn't hope to re- 

whcn I saw it in the distance, and how I believed main there when I began to starve. That would 

uU the adventures of all my fkvorite heroes to be obviously be inconvenient and unpleasant to the 

constantly enacting and re-enacting there, and customers, besides entailing on the Blue What- 

how I vaguely made it out in my own mind to be ever-it-was, the risk of funeral exiMinses. If I 

fuller of wonders and wickedness than all the started ofif at once, and tried to walk back homo, 

cities of the earth, I need not stop here to relate, how could I ever find my way, how could I ever 

We approached it by degrees, and got, in due hope to walk so iar, how could I make sure of 

time, to the inn in the Whitcchapcl district, for any one but Peggotty, even if I got back ? If I 

which wc were bound. I forget whether it was the found out the nearest proper authorities, and 

Blue Bull, or the Blue Boar ; but I know it was offered myself to go for a soldier, or a sailor, 1 

the Blue Something, and that its likeness was was such a little Cellow that it was most likely 

painted up on the back of the coach. they wouldn't take me in. These thoughts, and 

The guard's eye lighted on me as he was get- a hundred other such thoughts, turned me bum- 
ting down, and he said at the booking-office ing hot, and made me giddy with apprehension 
door : and dismay. I was in the height of my fever 

*' Is there anybody here for a yoongster booked when a man entered and whispered to the clerk, 

in the name of Murdstone, Arom Bloonderstone, whopresently slanted me offthe scale, and pushed 

boofiblk, to be left till called for f " me over to him, as if I were weighed, bought. 

Nobody answered. delivered, and paid for. 

"Try Copperfield, if yon please, sir,^* said I, As I went out of the office, hand in hand with 

looking helplessly down. this new acquaintance, I stole a look at him. He 

** Is there anybody here for a yoongster, booked was a gaunt, sallow young man, with hollow 

in the name of Murdstone. from Bloonderstone, cheeks, and a chin almost as black as Mr. Murd- 

Sooffolk, but owning to the name of Copperfield, stone's; but there the likeness ended,- for his 

to be left till called for ? " said the guard. ^* Come 1 whiskers were shaved ofif, and his hair instead of 

Is there anybody t ' * being glossy, was rusty and dry. He was dressed 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxionsly in a suit of black clothes which were rather rusty 
around ; but the inquiry made no impression on and dry too, and rather short in the sleeves and 
any of the bystanders, if I except a man in gaiters, legs; and he had a white neck-kerchief on that 
with one eye, who suggested that they had better was not over clean. I did not, and do not, sup- 
put a brass collar round my nock, and tie me up pose that this neck-kerchief was all the linen be 
iu the stable. wore, but it was all he showed or gave any hint of^ 

A ladder was brought, and I got down after the " You're the new boy ? " he said, 
lady, who was like a haystack : not daring to stir, " Yes, sir," I said, 
until her basket was removed. The coach was I supposed I was. I didnH know, 
clear of passengers by that time, the luggage was *' I'm one of the masters at Salem House,*' he 

very noon cleared out, the horses had been taken said. 

out before the luggage, and now the coach itself I made him a bow and felt very much overawed. 
was wheeled and backed off by some hostlers, out I was so ashamed to allude to a common-place 
of the way. Still, nobody appeared, to claim the thing like my box, to a scholar and a master at 
dusty youngster bom. Blunderstonc, Suffolk. Salem House, that we had gone some little die- 
More solitary than Robinson Crusoe, who had tance from the yard before I had the hardihood to 
nobody to look at him, and see that he was soli- mention it. We turned back, on my humbly in- 
cary. I went into the booking-office, and, by in- sinoating that it might be useful to me hereafter ; 
vitation of the clerk on duty, passed behind the and he told the clerk that the carrrior had in- 
oouuter, and sat down on the scale at which they structions to call for it at noon, 
weighed the luggage. Here, as I sat looking at '' If you please, sir," I said, when we had ac- 
the parcels, packages, and books, and inhaling compUshed about the same distance as before, 
the smell of stables (ever since associated with ** is it fiir ? '* 

that mommg), a procession of most tremendous ** It's down by Biackheath,'* he said, 
considerations began to march through my mind. " Is that far, sir ? " I diffidently asked. 
Supposing nobody should ever fetch me, how *' It's a good step,'* he said. ** We shall go by 

lon^r would they consent to keep me there? stage-coach. It's about six miles." 
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I was BO fkint and tired, that the idea of hold- dudgeon ; for I saw her, with my own discomfited 

ing oat for six milee more wad too much for me. eyes, shake her fist at me once, when thoBO 

I took heart to tell him that I had liad nothing all calinary operations were going on, and no ono 

night, and that if he would allow me to bny some- else was looking. The sun streamed in at the 

thing to eat, I should he yery much obliged to little window, but she sat with her own back and 

him. He appeared surprised at this— I see him the back of the large chair towards it, screening 

stop and look at me now—and after considering the fire as if she was sedulously keeping it warm, 

for a few moments, said he wanted to call on an instead of it keeping her warm, and watching it 

old person who lived not fiur off, and that the best in a most distmstfiil manner. The completion of 

way would be for me to buy some bread, or what- the preparations for my breakfast, by relieving 

ever I liked best that was wholesome, and make the fire, gave her such extreme Joy that she 

my breakftot at her house, where we could get laughed aloud— and a very nnmelodious laugh she 

some milk. had, I must say. 

Accordingly we looked in at a baker^s window, I sat down to my brown loaf, ray eg^g^ and my 

and after I bad made a series of proposals to buy rasher of bacon, with a basin of milk besides, 

everything tliat was bilious in the shop, and he and made a most delicious meal. While I was 

liad rejected them one by one, we decided in favor yet in the full enjoyment of it, the old woman of 

of a nice little loaf of brown bread, which cost me the house said to the Blaster : 

threepence. Then, at a grooer^s shop, we bought ** Have you got your flute with yon ? ** 

an egg and a slice of streaky bacon ; which still ** Yes," he returned. 

left wliat I thought a good deal of change, out of " Have a blow at it,** said the old woman, coax- 

the second of the bright shillingB, and made me ingly. ** I>o I " 

consider London a very cheap place. These pro- The Master, upon this, put his hand nndcr- 

visions laid in, we went on through a great noise neath the skirts of his coat, and brought out his 

and uproar that confhsed my weary head beyond flute in throe pieces, which he screwed together, 

description, and over a bridge whicli, no doubt, and began immediately to play. My impression 

was London Bridge (indeed I think be told me so, is, after many years of consideration, that there 

but I was half asleep), until we came to the poor never can have been anybody in the world who 

person^s house, which was a pait of some alms- played worse. He made the most dismal sounds 

houses, as I knew by their look, and by an in- I have ever heard produced by any means, natural 

scription on a stone over the gate, which said or artificial. I donH know what the tunes were— 

they were established for twenty-five poor women, if there were snch things in the performance at 

The Master at Salem House lifted the latch of all, which I doubt— but the influence of the strain 

one of a number of little black doors that were upon me was, first, to make me think of all my 

all alike, and had each a little diamond-paned sorrows until I could hardly keep my tears back ; 

window on one side, and another little diamond- then to take away my appetite; and lastly, to 

imncd window above ; and we went into the little make me so sleepy that I conldnH keep my eyes 

house of one of these poor old women, who was open. They begin to close again, and I begin to 

blowing a fire to make a little saucepan boU. On nod, as the recollection rises ftrcsh upon me. 

seeing the master enter, the old woman stopped Once more the little room, with its open comer 

with the bellows on her knee, and said something cupboard, and its square-backed chairs, and its 

that I thought sounded like *' My Charley 1 ** but angular little staircase leading to the room above, 

on seeing me come in too, she got up. and rubbing and its three peacock's feathers displayed over 

her hands made a conftised sort of half curtsey. the mantelpiece— I remember wondering when I 

*' Can you cook this young gentleman's break- first went in, what that peacock would have 

fast for him, if you please ? " said the Master at thought if he had known what his finery was 

h^alcm House. doomed to come to — ^fedes ftom before me, and I 

*' Can I ? " said the old woman. " Yes can I, nod, and sleep. The flute becomes inaudible, the 

Bare I " wheels of the coach are heard instead, and I am 

"How's Mrs. Fibbltson to-day?" said the Mas- on my Journey. The coach Jolts, I wake with a 

tcr, looking at another old woman in a lai^ chair start, and the flute has come back again, and the 

by the fire, who was such a bundle of clothes that I Master at Salem House is sitting with his legs 

feel gratefhl to this hour for not having sat upon crossed, plasing it doleftilly, while the old woman 

her by mistake. of the house looks on delighted. She fades in her 

*\Ah, she's poorly," said the first old woman, turn, and be fades, and all fades, and there is no 
** It's one of her bad days. K the fire was to go flute, no Master, no Salem House, no David Cop- 
oat, through any accident, I verily believe she'd perfleld, no anything but heavy sleep, 
go out too, and never come to life again." I dreamed, I thought, that once while he was 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also, blowing into this dismal flute, the old woman of 

Although it was a warm day, she seemed to think the house, who had gone nearer and nearer to him 

of nothing but the fire. I fancied she was Jealous in her ecstatic admiration, leaned over the back 

even of the saucepan on it ; and I have reason to of his chair and gave him an affectionate squeeze 

know that she took its impressment into the ser- round the neck, which stopped his playing for a 

vice of boiling my egg and broiling my bacon, in moment. I was in the middle state between 
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Blcoping and waking, either then or .mmediately I gazed upon the school-room into which he 

afterwards ; for, as he resumed— it was a real ftct took me, as the most forlorn luid desolate place I 

tJiat he had stopped playing— I saw and heard the had ever seen. I see it now. A long room, wiUi 

samo old woman ask Mrs. Fibbitson if it wasn't three long rows of desks, and six of forms, and 

delicious (meaning the Ante), to which Mrs. bristling all ronnd with p^gs for hats and slates. 

Fibbitson replied, " Ay, ay I yes I " and nodded Scraps of okl copy-books and exercises litter the 

at the fire : to which, I am persuaded, she gave dirty floor. Some Bilkworms' houses, mado of 

the credit of the whole performance. the same materiolB, are scattered over the deska. 

When I seemed to have been dozing a long Two miserable little white mice, left behind by 
while, the Master at Salem House unscrewed hia their owner, are running up and down in a fusty 
flute into the three pieces, put them up ae before, castle made of pasteboard and wire, looking in 
and took me away. We found the coach very all the comers with their red eyes for anything to 
near at hand, and got upon the roof ; but I was so eat. A bird, in a cage very little bigger than him- 
dead sleepy, that when we stopped on the road to self; makes a moumftU rattle now and then in 
take up somebody else, they put me inside where hopping on his perch, two inches high, or drop- 
there were no passengers, and where I slept pro- ping ttom. it; bat neither sings nor chirps. There 
foundly, until I found the coach going at a foot- is a strange unwholesome smell upon the room, 
pace up a steep hill among green leaves. Pres- like mildewed corduroys, sweet apples wanting 
cntly, it stopped, and had come to its destination, air, and rotten books. There could not well be 

A short walk brought us— I mean the Master more ink splashed about it, if it had been roofless 

and me— to Salem House, which was enclosed from its first construction, and the skies had 

with a high brick wall, and looked very dnlL rained, snowed, hailed, and blown ink through 

Over a door In this wall was a board with Salbx the varying seasons of the year. 

IIousB upon it ; and through a grating In thia Mr. MeU having left me while he took his irrep- 

door we were surveyed, when we rang the bell, arable boots up-stairs, I went softly to the upper 

by a Burly face, which I found, on the door being end of the room, observing all this as I crept 

opened, belonged to a stout man with a bull-neck, along. Suddenly I came upon a pasteboard pla- 

a wooden leg, overhanging temples, and his hair card, beautiftilly written, which was lying on the 

cut close all round his head. desk, and bore these words : ^* Take cart qf JUm^ 

" The new boy,'* said the Master. He bitee." 

The man with the wooden leg eyed me all over I got upon the desk immediately, apprehen- 

— it didn't take long, for there was not much of sive of at least a great dog underneath. But, 

me— and locked the gate behind us, and took out though I looked all round with anxious eyes, 1 

the key. We were going up to the house, among could see nothing of him. I was still engaged in 

Bome dark heavy trees, when he called after my i)eering about when Mr. Mell came back, and 

conductor. asked me what I did up there ? 

"HaUol" "I beg your pardon, sir," says I, "if you 

We looked back, and he was standing at the please, Tm looking for the dog." 

door of a little lodge, where he lived, with a pair '' Dog ? " says he. " What dog ? " 

«f boots in his hand. " Isn't it a dog, sir ? " 

" Here i The cobbler's been," he said, " since " Isn't what a dog ? '* 

you've been out, Mr. Mell, and he says he can't ** That's to be taken care of, sir ; that bites ? '* 

mend 'em any more. He says there ain't a bit of " No, Copperfield," says he, gravely, " that's 

the oiigiual boot left, and he wonders you expect not a dog. That's a boy. My instructions arc, 

it." Copperfield, to put this placard on your back. I 

With these words he threw the boots towards am sorry to make such a beginning with you, but 

Mr. Mell, who went back a few paces to pick them I must do it." 

ap, and looked at them (very disconsolately, I was With that he took me down, and tied the pla- 

afraid) as we went on together. I observed then, card, which was neatly constructed for the pur- 

for the first time, that the boots he had on were a pose, on my shoulders like a knapsack ; and 

eood deal the wort^e for wear, and that his stock- wherever I went, afterwards, I bad the consola- 

iiig wsLA just breaking out in one place, like a tion of carrying it. 

bud. What I suflfercd from that placard nobody can 

Salem House was a square brick building with imagine. Whether it was possible for people to 

wings, of a bare and unfurnished appearance, see me or not, I always fimded that somebody 

All about it was so very quiet, that I said to Mr. was reading it. It was no relief to torn round 

Mell I supposed the boys were out ; but he seemed and find nobody ; for wherever my back was, there 

surprised at my not knowing that it was holiday- I imagined somebody always to be. That cruel 

time. That all the boys were at their several man with the wooden leg, aggravated my suff'cr- 

boraes. That Mr. Creakle, the proprietor, was inge. He was in authority, and if he ever eaw 

down by the sea-side with Mrs. and Miss Creakle. me leaning against a tree, or a wall, or the house. 

And that I was sent in holiday-time as a punish- he roared out from his lodge-door in a stupendous 

ment for my misdoing. AH of which he explained voice, " Hallo, you sir I You Copperfield ! 

to me as we went along. Show that badge conspicuous, or I'll report you 1 " 
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The playground was a bare gravelled yard, open worked hard with pen, ink, mler, books, and 

l« all the back of the house and the offices ; and I writing-paper, making oat the bills (as I fonndl 

knew that the servants read it, and the batcher for last half-year. When he had pat up his things 

read it, and the baker read it; that everybody, in for the night, he took out his flute, and blew at 

a word, who came backwards and forwards to the it, until I almost thought he would gradually blow 

house, of a morning when I was ordered to walk his whole being into the large hole at the top, and 

there, read that I was to be taken care of, for I ooze away at the keys. 

bit. I recollect that I positively began to have a I picture my small self in the dimly-lighted 

dread of myself, as a kind of wild boy who did rooms, sitting with my head upon my hand, lis- 

bite. tening to the doleful performance of Mr. Hell, 

There was an old door in this playground, on and conning to-morrow's lessons. I picture my- 
which the boys had a custom of carving their self with my books shut up, still listening to the 
names. It was completely covered with such in- dolelhl performance of Mr. Mell, and listening 
scriptions. In my dread of the end of the vaca- through it to what used to be at home, and to the 
tion and their coming back, I could not read a blowing of the wind on Yarmouth flats, and feel- 
boy's name, without Inquiring in what tone and ing very sad and solitary. I picture myself going 
with what emphasis fie would read, **Take care up to bed, among the unused rooms, and sitting 
of liim. He bites." There was one boy— a cer- on my bedside crying for a comfortable word from 
tain J. Steerforth— who cut his name very deep Peggotty. I picture myself coming down-stairs 
and very often, who, I conceived, would read it in in the morning, and looking through a long 
a rather strong voice, and afterwards pull my ghastly gash of a staircase window at the school- 
hair. There was another boy, one Tommy Trad- bell hanging on the top of an outhouse with a 
dies, who I dreaded would make game of it, and weathercock above It ; and dreading the time 
pretend to be dreadf^illy iWghtened of me. There when it shall ring J. Steerforth and the rest to 
was a third, George Demple, who I fancied would work. Such time is only second, in my foreboding 
sing it. I have looked, a little shrinking creature, apprehensions, to the time when the man with 
at that door, until the owners of all the names — the wooden leg shall unlock the rusty gate to give 
there were flve-and-forty of them in the school admission to the awfhl Mr. Crcakle. I cannot 
then, Mr. Mell said— seemed to send me to Gov- think I was a very dangerous character in any of 
entry by general acclamation, and to cry out, each these aspects, but in all of them I carried the 
in his own way, " Take care of him. He bites I " same w'aming on my back. 

It was the same with the places at the desks Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was 

and forms. It was the same with the groves of never harsh to me. I suppose we were company 

deserted bedsteads I peeped at, on my way to, to each other, without talking. I forgot to men- 

and when I was in, my own bed. I remember tion that he would talk to himself sometimes, 

dreaming night after night, of being with my and grin, and clench his flst, and grind his teeth, 

mother as she used to be, or of going to a party and pull his hair in an unaccountable manner, 

at Mr. Peggotty's, or of travelling outside the But he had these peculiarities. At first they 

Btage-coach, or ofdining again with my unfortunate frightened me, though I soon got used to them, 
frieud the waiter, and in all these circumstances , 



making people screan: and stare, by the unhappy 
disclosure that I had nothing on but my little 
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uight-shirt, and that placard. ^ enlabqe mt cikclb op acquaiutanck. 

In the monotony of my life, and in my con- I had led this life about a month, when the 

Btant apprehension of the re-opening of the man with the wooden leg began to stump about 

school, it was such an insupportable affliction 1 I with a mop and bucket of water, IVora which I 

had long tasks every day to do with Mr. Mell ; inferred that preparations were making to receive 

but I did them, there being no Mr. and Miss Mr. Creakle and the boys. I was not mistaken ; 

Murdstone here, and got through them without for the mop came into the schoolroom before 

disgrace. Before, and after them, I walked about long, and turned out Mr. Mell and me, who lived 

—supervised, as I have mentioned, by the man where we could, and got on how we could, for 

with the wooden leg. How vividly I call to mind some days, during which we were always in the 

the damp about the house, the green cracked flag- way of two or three young women, who had 

stones in the court, an old leaky water-butt, and rarely shown themselves before, and were eo 

the discolored trunks of some of the grim trees, continually in the midst of dust that I sneezed 

which seemed to have dripped more in the rain almost as much as if Salem House had been a 

than other trees, and to have blown less in the great snuff-box. 

Hunl At one we dined, Mr. Mell and I, at the One day I was informed by Mr. Mell, that Mr. 

upperendofalongbaredininff-roora, full of deal- Crcakle would be home that evening. In the 

tables, and smelling of fat. Then, we had more evening, after tea, I heard that he was come, 

tasks until tea, which Mr. Mell drank out of a Before bed-time, I was fetched by the man with 

blue tea-cup, and I out of a tin pot. All day long, the wooden leg to appear before him. 

and until seven or eight in the evening, Mr. Mell, Mr. Creakle's part of the house was a good 

at his own detached desk in the schoolroom, deal more comfortable tnan ours, and he had a 
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Bung bit of garden that looked pleasant after the 
doBty playground, w&ich was each a desert in 
miniatare, that I thought no one but a camel, or a 
dromedary, could have felt at home in it. It 
seemed to me a bold thing even to take notice 
that the passage looked comfortable, as I went on 
my way, trembling to Hr. Creakle^s presence: 
which so abashed me, when I was ushered into it, 
that I hardly saw Mrs. Creakle or Miss Creakle 
(who were both there, in the parlor), or anything 
but Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman with a bunch 
of watch-chain and seals, in an arm-chair, with %. 
tumbler and bottle beside him. 

" So ! " said Mr. Creakle. " This is the young 
gentleman whose teeth are to be flled ! Turn him 
round." 

The wooden-legged man turned me about so 
as to exhibit the placard; and having afforded 
time for a Ildl survey of it, turned me about again, 
with my face to Mr. Creakle, and posted himself 
at Mr. Creakle^s side. Mr. Crcakle^s foce waa 
fiery, and his eyes were small, and deep in his 
head ; he had thick veins in his forehead, a little 
nose, and a large chin. He was bald on the top 
of his head ; and had some thin wet-looking hair 
that was just turning grey, brushed across each 
temple, so that the two sides interlaced on his 
forehead. But the circumstance about him which 
impressed me most, was that he had no voice, 
but spoke in a whisper. The exertion this cost 
him, or the consciousness of talking in that feeble 
way, made his angry face so much more angry. 
End his thick veins so much thicker, when he 
Epoke, that I am not surprised, on looking bock, 
at this peculiarity striking me as his chief one: 

*' Now,'' said Mr. Creakle. " What's the re- 
port of this boy ? " 

** There's nothing againfjt him yet," returned 
the man with the wooden leg. ** There has been 
no opportunity." 

I thought Mr. Creakle was disappointed. I 
thought Mrs. and Miss Creakle (at whom I now 
glanced for the first time, and who were, both, 
thin and quiet) were not disappointed. 

" Come here, sir 1 " said Mr. Creakle, beckon- 
ing to me. 

*' Come here 1 " said the man with the wooden 
leg, repeating the gesture. 

" I have the happiness of knowing your father- 
Sn-law," whispered Mr. Creakle, taking me by 
the ear ; ** and a worthy man he is, and a man of a 
strong character. Ho knows me, and I know 
him. Do you, know me? Hey?" said Mr. 
Creakle, pinching my ear with ferocious playful- 
ness. 

*'Not yet, sir," I said, flinching with the 
pain. 

" Not yet ? Hey ? " repeated Mr. Creakle. " But 
you will soon. Hey ? " 

" You will soon. Hey ? " repeated the man 
with the wooden leg. I afterwards found that he 
generally acted, with his strong voice, as Mr. 
Crcakle's interpreter to the boys. 

1 was very much frightoacd, and ?aid 1 hoped 



so, if he pleased. I felt, all this while, as if my 
ear were blazing ; he pinched it so hard. 

"I'll tell you what I am," whispered Mr. 
Creakle, letting it go at last, with a screw at part- 
ing that brought the water into my eyes. *' I'm a 
Tartar." 

** A Tartar," said the man with the wooden 
leg. 

" When I say m do a thing, I do it," said Mr. 
Creakle ; " and when I say I will have a thing 
done, I will have It done." 

"—Will have a thing done, I will have it 
done," repeated the man with the wooden leg. 

"I am a determined character," said 3Ir. 
Creakle. "That's what I am. I do my duty. 
That's what /do. My flesh and blood," he looked 
at Mrs. Creakle as he said this, " when it rises 
against me, is not my flesh and blood. I discard 
it. Has that fellow," to the man with the >voodeu 
leg, " been here again ? " 

** No," was the answer. 

" No," said Mr. Creakle. ** He knows better. 
He knows me. Let him keep away. I say let 
him keep away," said Mi. Creakle, striking his 
hand upon the table, and looking at Mrs. Creakle, 
"for he knows me. Now you have begun to 
know me too, my young &iend, and you may go. 
Take him away." 

I was very glad to be ordered away, for Mrs. 
and Miss Creakle were both wiping their eye^*, 
and I felt as uncomfortable for them as I did for 
myself. But I had a petition on my mind which 
concerned me so nearly, that I couldn't help say- 
ing, though I wondered at my own courage : 

" If you please, sir " 

Mr. Creakle whispered, " Hah ! What's this ? " 
and bent his eyes upon me, as if he would have 
burnt me up with them. 

"If you please, sir," I faltered, " if I might 
be allowed (I am very son-y indeed, sir, for what 
I did) to take this writing off, before the boys 
came back " 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in earnest, or 
whether he oniy did it to frighten me, I don't 
know, but he made a burst out of his chair, before 
which I precipitately retreated, without waiting 
for the escort of the man with the wooden leg, 
and never once stopped until I reached my own 
bedroom, where, finding I was not pursued, I 
went to bed, as it was time, and lay quaking, for 
a couple of hours. 

Next morning Mr. Sharp came back. Mr. 
Sharp was the first master, and superior to Mr. 
Mell. Mr. Mell took his meals with the boys, but 
Mr. Sharp dined and supped at Mr. Creakle's 
table. He was a lirap, delicate-looking gentle- 
man, I thought, with a good deal of nose, and a 
way of carrying his head on one side, as if it 
were a little too heavy for him. His hair was 
very smooth and wavy ; but I was Informed by 
the very first boy who came back that it was a 
wig (a second-hand one lie said), and that Mr. 
Sharp went out every Saturday altemoon to get 
il curled. 
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It waa no other than Tommy Traddles who another in frolt, eh?'* paid Stccrlbrth. **I say, 

gave me this piece of intelligence. He was the yoang Copperfield, yoa*re going it I " 

ftret boy who returned. He introduced himself I smiled because he smiled, bnt I was a little 

by informing me that I should find his name on troubled in my mind, too. 

the right-hand comer of the gate, over the top- *' Well I ** said Stecrfort^. " We must make 

bolt ; upon that I said, *' Traddles ? " to which ho it stretch as fhr as we can ; that's all. I'll do the 

replied, *' The same, and then he asked mo for best in my power for you. I can go out when 1 

a full account of myself and fiimily. like, and I'll smuggle the prt^ in." With theso 

It was a happy circumstance for me that Trad- words he put the money in his pocket, and kind* 

dies came back first. He enjoyed my placard so ly told me not to make myself uneasy ; he would 

much, that he saved me lh>m the embarrassment take care it should be all right, 

of either disclosure or concealment, by presenting He was as good as his word, if that were all 

me to every other boy who came back, great or right which I had a secret misgiving was nearly 

small, immediately on his arrival, in this form of all wrong—for I feared it was a waste of my 

introduction, ^* Look here I Here's a game I '* mother's two half^rowns — though I had preserved 

Happily, too, the greater part of the boys came the piece of paper they were wrapped in : which 

back low-spirited, and were not so boisterous at was a precious saving. When we went up- stairs 

my expense as I had expected. Some of them to bed, he produced the whole seven shillings* 

certainly did dance about me like wild Indians, worth, and laid it out on my bed in the moonlight, 

and the greater part could not resist the temptar saying : 

tion of pretending that I was a dog, and patting *' There yon are, young Copperfield, and a 

and smoothing me« lest I should bile, and saying, ro3ral spread you've got." 

^^ Lie down, sir!" and calling meTowzer. This I couldn't think of doing the honors of the 

was naturally confusing, among so many stran- feast, at my time of life, while he was by ; my 

gers, and cost me some tears, but on the whole it hand shook at the very thought of it. I begged 

was much better than I had anticipated. him to do me the fovor of presiding; and my re- 

I was not considered as being formally received quest being seconded by the other boys who were 

into the school, however, until J. Steerforth ar- in that room, he acceded to it, and sat upon my 

rived. Before this boy, who was reputed to be a pillow, handing round the viands— with perfect 

great scholar, and was very good-looking, and at fairness, I must say— and dispensing the currant 

least half-a-dozen years my senior, I was carried wine in a little glass without a foot, which was 

as before a magistrate. He inquired, under a his own property. As to me, I sat on his left 

shed in the playground, into the particulars - hand, and the rest were grouped about us, on the 

of my punishment, and was pleased to ex- nearest beds and on the floor, 

press his opinion thai it w^as " a jolly shame ; " How well I recollect our sitting there, talking 

for which I became bound to him ever after- In whispers ; or their talking, and my respectftilly 

ward. listening, I ought rather to say; the moonlight 

" What money have you got, Copperfield ? " he falling a little way into the room, through the 

said, walking aside with me when he liad disposed window, painting a pale window on the floor, and 

of my afihir in these terms. the greater part of ns in shadow, except when 

I told him seven shillings. Steerforth dipped a match into a phosphorus-box, 

" You had better give it to me to take care of,** when he wanted to look for anything on the 

he said. *^ At least, you can if you like. You board, and shed a blue glare over us that was 

needn't if you don't like." gone directly ! A certain mysterious feeling, con- 

I hastened to comply with his friendly suggcs- sequent on the darkness, the secrecy of the revel, 

tion, and opening Peggotty's purse, turned it up- and the whisper in which everything was said. 

Bide down into his hand. steals over me again, and I listen to all they tell 

"Do you want to spend anything now ?" he me with a vague feeling of solemnity end awe, 

asked me. which makes me glad that they are all so near, 

*' No, thank you," I replied. and frightens me (though I feign to laugh) when 

" You can, if you like, you know," said Steer- Traddles pretends to see a ghost in the comer. 

-<jrorth. " Say the word." I heard all kinds of things about the school 

'* No, thank yon, sir," I repeated. and all belonging to it. I heard that Mr. Crcakle 

" Perhaps you'd like to spend a couple of shil- had not preferred his claim to being a Tartar with- 

fings or so, in a bottle of currant-wine by-and-by, out reason ; that ho was the sternest and most 

up in the bed-room?" said Steerforth. "You severe of masters; that he laid about him, right 

belong to my bed-room, I find." and left, every day of his life, charging in among 

It certainly had not occurred to me before, but the boys like a trooper, and slashing away, unmcr- 

I said. Yes, I should like that. ciftilly. That he knew nothing himself, but the 

'* Very good," said Steerforth. " You'll be art of slashing, being more ignorant (J. Steerforth 

glad to spend another shilling or so, iu almond said) than the lowest boy in the'^chool ; that he 

cakes, I dare say ? " had been, a good many years a^, a small hop- 

I said. Yea, I should like that, too. dealer In the Boronjjh, and bad taken to the 

** And another shilling or so in biscuits, and schooling bu!*incs6 alUcr being bankrupt in hops. 
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and making away with Mra. Crealde's money, as poor as Job. I thought of my breakiltst then. 

With a good deal more of that sort, which I won- and what had sounded like '' My Cbariey I " bat I 

dcred how they knew. was, I am glad to remember, as mate as a mouso 

I heard that the man with the wooden leg, about it. 

whose name was Tungay, was an obstinate bar- The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, 

barian who had formerly assisted in the hop bosl- oatlasted the banqnet some time. Tlie greater 

ness, but had come into the scholastic line with part of the guests bad gone to bed as soon as the 

Mr. Creakle, in consequence, as was supposed eating and drinking were over ; and we, who bad 

among the boys, of bis having broken his leg in remained whispering and listening half undressed, 

Mr. Creakle^s service, and having done a deal of at last betook ourselves to bed, too. 

dishonest work for him, and knowing his secrets. *' Good night, young Copperfleld,'* said Steer* 

I heard that with the single exception of Mr. forth. " I'll take care of you." 

Creakle, Tungay considered the whole establish- ** You're very kind," I gratefoDy retamed. ^ I 

ment, masters and boys, as his natural enemies, am very much obliged to you." 

and that the only delight of his life was to be sour " Ton haven't got a sister, have yoa? " said 

and malicious. I heard that Mr. Creakle had a Steerforth, yawning, 

eon, who had not been Tungay's friend, and who, *■" No," I answered. 

assisting in the school, had once held some re- " That's a pity," said Steerforth. "If yon had 

monstrance with his fiither on an occasion when had one, I should think she would have been a 

its discipline was very cruelly exercised, and was pretty, timid, little, bright-eyed sort of girl. I 

supposed, besides, to have protested against his should have liked to know her. Qood night, 

father's usage of his mother. I heard that Mr. young Copperfield.'* 

Creakle had turned him out of doors, in conse- ** Good night, sir," I replied, 

quence, and that Mrs. and Miss Creakle had been I thought of him very much after I went to 

in a sad way, ever since. bed, and raised myself, I recollect, to look at him 

But the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. where he lay in the moonlight, with his hand* 
Creakle was, there being one boy in the school some foce turned up, and his bead reclining easily 
ou whom he never ventured io lay a hand, and on his arm. lie was a person of great power in 
that boy being J. Steerforth. Bteerforth liimself my eyes ; that was, of course, the reason of my 
confirmed this when it was stated, and said tliat mind running on him. No veiled future dimly 
he should like to begin to see him do it On glanced upon him in the moonbeams. There was 
being asked by a mild boy (not me) how he would no shadowy picture of his footsteps, in the gar- 
proceed if he did begin to see him do it, he dipped den that I dreamed of walking in all night 
a match into his phosphorus box on purpose to , 
shed a glare over his reply, and said ho would mk-vr^xra y., 
commence by knocking him down with a blow CHAPTEIl vTi. 
on the forehead from the seven-and-sixpenny ink J^r "rmsT half" at balex housb. 
bottle that was always on the mantelpiece. We School began in earnest next day. Aprofoimd 
sat in the dark for some time, breathless. impression was made upon me, I remember, by 

I heard that Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both the roar of voices in the schoolroom suddenly bo- 
supposed to be wretchedly paid ; and that when coming hushed as death when Mr. Creakle entered 
there was hot and cold meat for dinner at Mr. after breakflist, and stood in the doorway looking 
Crcakle's table, Mr. Sharp was always expected round upon us like a giant in a 'story-book sur- 
to say he preferred cold ; which was again corrob- veying his captives. 

orated by J. Steerforth, the only parlor-boarder. Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle's elbow. He had 
I heard that Mr. Sharp's wig didn't fit him ; and no occasion, I thought, to cry out ** Silence I " so 
that he needn't be so ^^bounceable"— somebody ferociously, for the boys were all struck speech- 
else said ^* bumptious "—about it, because his less and motionless, 
own red hair was very plainly to be seen behind. Mr. Creakle was seen to speak, and Tungay 

I heard that one boy, who was a coal-mer- was heard, to this efi'ect. 

chant's son, came as a setoff against the coal-bill, **Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care 

and was called, on that account, " Exchange or what you're about, in this new half. Come fresh 

Barter "—a name selected fh>m the arithmetic- up to the lessons, I advise you, for I come fresh 

book as expressing this arrangement I beard up to the punishment. I won't flinch. It will be 

that the table-beer was a robbery of parents, and of no use your rubbing yourselves ; you won't rub 

the pudding an imposition. I heard that Miss the marks out that 1 shall give you. Now get to 

Creakle was regarded by the school in general as work, every boy I " 

being in love with Steerforth ; and I am sure, as I When tliis dreadful exordium was over, and 

sat in the dark, thinking of his nice voice, and his Tungay had stumped out again, Mr. Creakle came 

fine face, and his cosy manner, and bis curling to where I sat, and told me that if I were fomous 

hair, I thought it very likely. I heard that Mr. for biting, he was ikmous for biting, too. He then 

Mell was not a bad sort of fellow, but hadn't a showed me the cane, and asked me what I thought 

sixpence to bless himself with; and that there ol tkat^ for a tooth? Was it a sharp tooth, hey ? 

wue no doubt that old Mrs. Mell, his mother, was Was it a double tooth, bey ? Had it a deep proii<r. 
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hey f Did It bite, hc}' ? Did ft bite f At every Here 1 Bit at the desk again, on a drowey eum^ 

qaeetion tiogavemeafleehycatwithitthatmade mer afternoon. A buzz and ham go op around 

me writhe ; bo I was very soon made free of Salem me, as if the boys were bo many blue-bottles. A 

House (as Steerforth said), and was very soon in c'ogg}' sensation of the lukewarm fat of meat is 

tears also. upon me (we dined an hour or two ago), and my 

Not that I mean to say these were special head is as heavy as bo much lead. I would give 

marks of distinction, which only I received. On the world to go to sleep. I sit with my eye on 

the contrary, a large majority of the boys (espe- Mr. Creakle, blinking at him like a young owl ; 

cially the smaller ones) were visited with similar when sleep overpowers me for a minute, be still 

instances of notice, as Mr. Creakle made the round looms through my slumber, ruling thbse ciphering 

of the scboolroom. Half the establishment was books, nntil he i?ofLly comes behind me and wakes 

writhing and crying, before the day*B work began ; me to plainer perception of him, with a red ridge 

and how much of it had writhed and cried before across my back. 

the day^B work was over, I am really afraid to Here I am in the playground, with my eye etill 

recollect, lest I should seem to exaggerate. ftiscinated by him, though I can't see him, The 

I should think there never can have been a man window at a little distance from which I know he 

who enjoyed his profession more than Mr. Creakle is having his dinner, stands for him, and I eye 

did. He had a delight in cutting at the boys, that instead. If he shows his foce near it, mine 

which was like the satisfisiction of a craving appe- assumes an imploring and submissive expression, 

titc. I am confident that be couldn^t resist a If he looks oni through the glass, the boldest boy 

chnbby boy, especially ; tliat there was a fitsclna- (Steerforth excepted) Btops in the middle of a 

tion in siich a subject, which made him restless shout or yell, and becomes contemplative. Otio 

in his mindt until be had scored and marked him day, Traddles (the most unfortunate boy in the 

for the day. I was chubby myself, and ought to world) breaks that window ejccidentally with a 

know. I am sure when I think of the fellow now, ball. I shudder at tliis moment with the tre- 

my blood rises against him with the disinterested mcndous sensation of seeing it done, and feeling 

indignation I should feel if I could have known that the ball has hounded on to Mr. Creaklc's sa- 

all about him without having ever been in his cred head. 

power; but it rises hotly, because I know him to Poor Traddles ! In a tight sky-bine suit that 

have been an incapable brute, who had no more made his arms and legs like German sausages, or 

rii,'ht to be possessed of the great trust he held, roly-poly puddings, he was the merriest and most 

tlinn to be Lord High Admiral, or Commander-in- miserable of all the boys. He was always being 

chief— in cither of which capacities, it Is proba- caned— I think he was caned every day that balf- 

ble, that he would have done infinitely less mis- year, except one holiday Monday when he was 

chief. only ruler'd on both hands— and was always going 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless to write to his uncle about it, and never did. 

idol, how abject we were to him ! What a launch After laying his head on the desk for a little 

m life I think it now, on looking back, to be so while, he would cheer up somehow, begin to 

moan and servile to a man of such parts and pre- laugh agaiil, and draw skeletons all over his slate, 

tensions t before his eyes were dry. I used at first to wonder 

Here I sit at the desk again, watching his eye— what comfort Traddles found in drawing skclc- 

hnmbly watching. his eye, as he rules a ciphering tons ; and for some time looked upon him as a sort 

book for another victim whose hands have just of hermit, who reminded himself by those symbols 

been flattened by that identical ruler, and who is of mortality that caning couldn't last forever. But 

trying to wipe the sting out with a pocket-hand- I believe he only did it because they were easy, and 

kerchief. I have plenty to do. I don't watch his didn't want any features. 

eye in idleness, but because I am morbidly at- He was very honorable, Traddles was, and held 

tracted to it, in a dread desire to know what he it as a solemn duty In the boys to stand by one 

will do next, and whether it will be my turn to another. He suffered for this on several occa- 

suffer, or somebody else's. A lane of small boys sions ; and particularly once, when Steerforth 

beyond me, with the same interest in his eye, laughed in church, and the Beadle thought it was 

watch it too. I think he knows it, though he pre- Traddles, and took him out I see him now. 

tends he don't. He makes dreadful months as he going away in custody, despised by the congrega- 

rules the ciphering book ; and now he throws his tion. He never said who was the real offender, 

eye sideways down our lane, and we all droop though he smarted for it next day, and was ini- 

ovcr our books and tremble. A moment after- prisoned so many hours that ho came forth with a 

wards we are again eyeing him. An unhappy cul- whole churchyardful of skeletons swarming all 

prit, found guilty of imperfect exercise, approaches over his Latin Dictionary. But he had his reward 

at his command. The culprit falters excuses, and Steerforth said there was nothing of the sneak in 

professes a determination to do better to-morrow. Traddles, and we all felt that to be the highest 

Mr. Creakle cuts a joke before he beats him, and praise. For my part, I could have gone through 

we laugh at it,— miserable little dogs, we laugh, a good deal (though I was much less brave than 

with our visages as white as ashes, and our hearts Traddles, and nothing like so old) to have won 

Binkiug into our boots. such a recompense. 
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To see Qteerforth wftlk to church before ns, it mtiet be done ; for to disappoint or to dieplcaBe 

arm-in-arm with Miss Creakle, was one of the Steerforth was of course out of the question. In 

great sights of my life. I didn't thinli: Miss Crealsle the morning too, when I felt weary, and should 

equal to little Em'iy in point of beauty, and I have enjoyed another hour^s repose very much, it 

didn't love her (I didn't dare) ; but I thought her was a tiresome thing to be roused, like the Sultana 

a young lady of extraordinary attractions, and in Scheherazade, and forced Into a Ions: story before 

point of gentility not to be surpassed. When the getting-up bell rang ; but Steerforth was reso 

Steerforth, in white trousers, carried her parasol lute ; and as he explained to me, in return, ni> 

for her, I felt proud to know him ; and believed sums and exercises, and anything in my tasks 

that she could not choose but adore him with all that were too hard for me, I was no loser by thi' 

her heart Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both transaction. Let me do myself justice, however, 

notable personages in my eyes ; but Steerforth I was moved by no interested or selfish motive, 

was to them what the sun was to two stars. nor was I moved by fear of him. I admired and 

Steerforth continued his protection cf me, and loved him, and his approval waa return enough, 

proved a very usefhl friend, since nobody dared to It was so precious to me, that I look back on these 

annoy one whom he honored with his counte- trifles, now, with an aching heart 

nance. He couldn't— or at all events he didn't>— Steerforth was considerate too, and showed his 

defend me firom Mr. Creakle, who was very severe consideration, in one particular instance, in an nn- 

with me ; but whenever I had been treated worse flinching manner, and was a little tantalising, I 

than usual, he always told me that I wanted a lit- suspect, to poof Traddles and the rest Poggotty's 

tie of his pluck, and that he wouldn't have stood promised letter— what a comfortable letter it was 1 

it himself; which I felt he intended for encour- —arrived before ** the half" was many weeks old, 

agement, and considered to be very kind of him. and with it a cake in a perfect nest of oranges, and 

There was one advantage, and only one that I two bottles of cowslip wine. This treasure, as in 

knew of, in Mr. Creakle's severity. He found my duty bound, I laid at the feet of Steerforth, and 

placard in his way when he came up or down bo- begged him to dispense. 

hind the form on which I sat, and wanted to make ** Now, I'll tell you what, young Copperfleld,'* 

a cut at me in passing; for this reasonit was soon said he: "the wine shall be kept to wet your 

taken off, and I saw it no more. whistle when you are story-telling." 

An accidental circumstance cemented the inti- I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my 

macy between Steerforth and me, in a manner modesty, not to think of it. But he said ho had 

that inspired me with great pride and satisfac- observed I was sometimes hoarse — a littlo roopy 

tion, though it sometimes led to inconvenience, was his exact expression— and it should be, every 

It happened on one occasion, when he was doing drop, devoted to the purpose he had mentioned, 

me the honor of talking to me in the playground, Accordingly, it was locked up in his box, and 

that I hazarded the observation that something or dTa\vn off by himself In a phial, and administered 

somebody— I forget what now— was like some- to me through a piece of quill in the cork, when I 

thing or somebody in Peregrine Pickle. He said was supposed to be in want of a restorative, 

nothing at the time ; but when I was going to bed Sometimes, to make it a more sovereign specific, 

at night, asked me if I had got that book? he was so kind as to squeeze orange juice into it, 

I told him no, and explained how it was that I or to stir it up with ginger, or dissolve a pepper- 
had read it, and all those other books of which I mint drop in it ; and although I cannot assert that 
have made mention. the flavor was improved by these experiments, or 

"And do you recollect them ? " Steerforth said, that it was exactly the compound one would have 

" Oh, yes," I replied ; I. had a good memory, chosen for a stomachic, the last thing at night and 

and I believed I recollected them very well. the first thing in the morning, I drank it grate- 

"Then I tell you what, young Copperfleld," fliHy, and was very sensible of his attention, 

said Steerforth, "you shall tell 'em to me. I can't We seem, to me, to have been months over 

get to sleep very early at night, and I generally Peregrine, and months more over the other stories, 

wake rather early In the morning. We'll go over The institution never flagged for want of a story, 

'em one after another. We'U make some regular I am certain, and the wine lasted out almost as 

Arabian Nights of it.'* well as the matter. Poor Traddles— I never think 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, of that boy but with a strange disposition to 

and we commenced carrying it into execution that laugh, and with tears in my eyes — was a sort of 

very evening. What ravages I committed on my chorus, in general, and affected to be convulsed 

favorite authors in the course of my interpretation with mirth at the comic parts, and to be overcome 

of them, I am not in a condition to say, and should with fear when there was any passage of an alarra- 

bo very unwilling to know ; but I had a profound ing character in the narrative. This rather put me 

Ikith in them, and I had, to the best of my belief, out, very often. It was a great jest of his, I recol- 

a simple earnest manner of narrating what I did lect, to pretend that he couldn't keep his teeth 

narrate ; an4 these qualities went a long way. from chattering, whenever mention was made of 

The drawback was, that I was often sleepy at an Alguazil in connection with the adventures of 

night, or out of spirits and indisposed to resume Gil Bias ; and I remember that when Gil Bias met 

the story, and then it waa rather hard work, and the captain of the robberB in Madrid, tliia unlucky 
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joker connterfeLtcd each an ague of terror, that he have disturbed Mr. Creakle, and the weather waR 

was overheard bj Mr. Creakle, who was prowling not flivorable for going oat walking, we were 

about the passage, and handsomely flogged for ordered into school in the afternoon, and set 

disorderly conduct In the bedroom. some lighter tasks than usual, which were made 

Whatever I had within me that was romantic for the occasion. It was the day of the week on 
and dreamy, was encouraged by so much stoiy- which Mr. Sharp went out to get liis wig curled ; 
telling in the dark ; and in tliat respect the pur- so Mr. MeD, wlio always did the drudgery, wbat- 
»ult may not have been very profltable to me. But ever it was, kept school by himself, 
the being cherished as a kind of plaything in my If I could associate the idea of a bull or a bear 
room, and the consciousness that this accomplish- with any one co mild as Mr. Mell, I should think 
ment of mine was bruited about among the boys, of him, in connection with that afternoon when 
and attracted a good deal of notice to me though I the uproar was at its height, as of one of those 
was the youngest there, stimulated me to exertion, animals, baited by a thousand dogs. I recall him 
in a school carried on by sheer cruelty, whether it bending his aching head, supported on his bony 
is presided over by a dunce or not, there is not hand, over the book on his desk, and wretchedly 
;ikely to be much learned. I believe our boys were, endeavoring to get on with his tiresome work, 
generally, as ignorant a set as any schoolboys in amidst an uproar that might liave made the 
existence ; they were too much troubled and Speaker of the House of Commons giddy. Boys 
knocked about to learn ; they could no more do started in and out of their places, playing at puas- 
that to advantage, than any one can do anything in-the-comer with other boys ; there were laugh- 
to advantage in a life of constant misfortune, tor- ing boys, singing boy^, talking boys, dancing 
ment, and worry. But my little vanity, and Steer- boys, howling boys ; boys shuffled with their feet, 
forth's help, urged me on somehow ; and without boys whirled about him, grinning, making fUccn, 
saving me from much, if anything, in the way of mimicking him behind his back and before his 
punishment, made me, for the time I was there, eyes ; mimicking his poverty, his boots, his coat, 
an exception to the general body, insomuch that his mother, everything belonging to him that they 
I did steadily pick up some crumbs of knowl- should have had consideration for. 
edge. *^ Silence 1 " cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Men, who up, and striking bis desk with the book. ** What 

had a liking for me that I am grateful to remem- does this mean ? It^s impossible to bear it. It'd 

ber. It always gave me pain to observe that Steer- maddening. How can you do it to me, boys ? " 
forth treated him with systematic disparagement. It was my book that he struck his desk with ; 

and seldom lost an occasion of wounding his feel- and as I stood beside him, following his eye as 

in^, or inducing others to do so. This troubled it glanced round the room, I saw tiie boys all 

me the more for a long time, because I had soon stop, some suddenly surprli?ed, some half afhiid, 

told Steerforth, from whom I could no more keep and some sorry perhaps. 

Buch a secret than I could keep a cake or any Steerforth^s place was at the bottom of the 

other tangible possession, about the two old school at the opposite end of the long room. He 

women Mr. Mell had taken me to see ; and I was was lounging with his back against the wall, 

always afraid that Steerforth would let it out, and and bis hands in his pockets, and looked at Mr. 

Iwit him with it. Mell with his mouth shut up as if he were 

We little thought, any one of us, I dare say, whistling, when Mr. Mell looked at him. 
when I ate my breakfast that first morning, and *^ Silence, Mr. Steerforth I " said Mr. MelL 
went to sleep under the shadow of the peacock's ** Silence yourself," said Steerforth, turning 

feathers to the sound of the flute, what conso- red. ** Whom are you talking to?^* 
quences would come of the introduction into those ** Sit down," said Mr. Mell. 
alms-houses of my insignificant person. But the "Sit down yourself," said Stecrfoith, **and 

visit had its unforeseen consequences ; and of a mind your business." 
Bcrious sort, too, in their way. Thero was a titter, and some applause ; but 

One day wlten Mr. Creakle kept the house Mr. Mell was so white, that silence immediately 

iVom indisposition, which naturally diffused a succeeded ; and one boy, who had darted out ho- 

livcly Joy through the school, there was a good hind him to imitate Ms mother again, changed 

deal of noise in the course of the morning's work, his mind, and pretended to want a pen mended. 
The great relief and satisfaction experienced by ** If you think, Steerforth," said Mr. Mell, 

the boys made them difficult to manage ; and " that I am not acquainted with the power yoa 

though the dreaded Tungay brought his wooden can establish over any mind here "—he laid his 

ieg in twice or thrice, and took notes of the prin- hand, without considering what he did (as I snp- 

cipal oifenders' names, no great impression was i^osnd), upon my head—'* or that I have not ob- 

made by it, as they were pretty sure of getting served you, within a few minutes, urging your 

into trouble to-morrow, do what they would, and juniors on to every sort of outrage against mc, 

thought it wise, no doubt, to enjoy themselves you are mistaken." 
to-day. ** I don't give myself the trouble orthlnking at 

It was, properly, a half-holiday; being Satur- all about you," said Steerforth coolly; "so I'm 

day. But as the noise iu the playground would not mistaken, as it happens." 
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" And when yon make nse of your position of " What did he mean by talking fil)oat fororites, 

favoritism here, sir," purened Mr. Mell, with his then ? " eaid Steerforth, at length, 

lip trembling very mach, "to insult a gentle- *' Favorites ?" repeated Mr. Creaklo, with the 

man—" veins in his forehead swelling quickly. "Who 

" A what ?— where is he ? " said Steerforth. talked about favorites ? " 

Here somebody cried out, " Shame, J. Steer- " He did," said Steerforth. 

forth I Too bad I " It was Traddles ; whom Mr. " And pray, what did you mean by that, sir ? " 

Mell instantly discomfited by bidding him hold demanded Mr. Creakle, turning angrily on his as- 

his tongue. sistant. 

— " To insult one who is not fortunate in life, " I meant, Mr. Crcakle," he returned In a low 

eir, and who never gave you the least ofiiencef and voice, "as I said; that no pupil had a right to 

the many reasons for not insulting whom you are avail himself of his position of fiivoritlsm to do- 

oM enough and wise enongh to understand," said grade me." 

Mr. Mell, with his Jip trembling more and more, "To degrade you/" said Mr. Creakle. " My 

*' yon commit a mean and base action. Yon can stars I But give me leave to aak you, Mr. What's- 

sit down or stand up as you please, sir. Copper- your name ; " and here Mr. Creakle folded his 

field, go on." arms, cane and all, upon his chest, and made such 

" Young Copperfleld," said Steerforth, coming a knot of his brows that his little eyes were hardly 

forward up the room, "stop a bit. I tell you visible below them; "whether, when you talk 

what, Mr. Mell, once for all. When you take the about fovorites, you showed proper respect to me f 

liberty of calling me mean or t>ase, or anything of To me, sir," said Mr. Creakle, darting his head at 

that sort, you are an impudent beggar. You are him suddenly, and drawing it back again, " the 

always a beggar, you know ; but when you do principal of this establishment, and your em- 

that, you are an impudent begjgar." ployer." 

I am not clear whether he was going to strike ** It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to ad- 
Mr. Mell, or Mr. Mell was going to strike him, mit," said Mr. Mell. " I should not have done £>o, 
or there was any such intention on either side, if I had been cool." 
[ saw a rigidity come upon the whole school aa if Here Steerforth struck in. 
they had been turned into stone, and found Mr. " Then be said I was mean, and then he said I 
Creakle in the midst of us, with Tungay at his was base, and then I called him a beggar. If I 
vide, and Mrs. and Miss Creakle looking in at the had been cool, perhaps I shouldn^t have called him 
door as if they were frightened. Mr. Mell, with a beggar. But I did, and I am ready to take the 
bis elbows on his desk and his fkce in his consequences of it." 
hands, sat, for some moments, quite still. ' Without considering, perhaps, whether there 

" Mr. Mell," said Mr. Creakle, shaking him were any consequences to be taken, I felt quite in 

by the arm ; and his whisper was so audible no iv, a glow at this gallant speech. It made an iniprcs- 

that Tungay felt it unnecessary to repeat his sion on the boys, too, for there was a low stir 

words ; " you have not forgotten yourself, I among them, though no one spoke a word, 

hope?" "I am surprised, Steerforth— although your 

" No, sir, no," returned the Master, showing candor does you honor, certainly— I am sur- 

his face, and shaking his head, and rubbing his prised, Steerforth, I must say, that you should at- 

hands in great agitation. "No, sir, no. I havo tach such an epithet to any person employed and 

remembered myself, I— no, Mr. Creakle, I have paid in Salem House, sir." 

not forgotten myself, I— I have remembered my- Steerforth gave a short laugh. 

Relf, sir. I— I— could wish you had remembered " That's not an answer, sir," said Mr. Creakle, 

me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. It— it— would *'to my remark. I expect more than that from 

have been more kind, sir, more just, sir. It would you, Steerforth." 

have saved me something, sir." If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before 

Mr. Creakle, looking hard at Mr. Mell, put his the handsome boy, it would be quite imposeiblo 

hand on Tungay's shoulder, and got his feet upon to say how homely Mr. Creakle looked, 

the form close by, and sat upon the desk. After " Let him deny it," said Steerforth. 

still looking hard at Mrl Mell from this throne, aa " Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth " cried 

he shook his head, and rubbed his hands, and re- Mr. CreaJde. " Why, where does he go a beg- 

mainod in the same state of agitation, Mr. Creakle ging ? " 

turned to Steerforth, and said : " If he is not a beggar himself, his near rela- 

" Now, sir, as he don't condescend to tell mo, lion's tne," said Steerforth. " It's all the same." 

what M this ? " He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell's hand gently 

Steerforth e%-aded the question for a little patted me upon the shoulder. I looked up with a 

while ; looking in scorn and anger on his oppo- flush -upon my face and remorse in my beari, but 

nent, and remaining silent. I could not help Mr. Mell's eyes were fixed on Steerforth. He 

thinking even in that interval, I remember, what continued to pat me kindly on the shoulder, but 

a noble fellow he was in appearance, and how he looked at him. 

homely and plain Mr. Mell looked opposed to " Since you expect me, Mr. Creakle, to justify 

him. myseU;" said Steerforth, " and to say wliat I mean, 
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—what I have to say Is, that his mother lives oq have enaMed me to keep back my tears tnt the 

charity in an alms-house/* fear that Steerforth, who often looked at me, I 

Mr. Hell still looked at him, and still patted saw, might think itnnAicndly— or, I should rather 

me kindly on the shoulder and said to himself in say, considering our relative ages, and the feeling 

a whisper, if I heard right: *'Ycs, I thought withwh1chlregardedhim,undntii\il— if Ishowcd 

so." the emotion which distressed me. He was very 

Mr. Creakle turned to his assistant, with a se- angry with Traddles, and said he was glad he had 

verc ft-own and labored politeness : caught it. 

''Now you hear what this gentleman says, Mr. Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of 

Mell. Have the goodness, if you please, to set lying with his head upon the desk, and v/as ro> 

him right before the assembled school." lieving himself as usual with a burst of skeletons, 

** He is right, sir, without correction," returned said he didn^t care. Mr. Mell was ill-used. 
Mr. Mell, in the midst of a dead silence ; '' what " Who has ill-used him, yon girl ? " said Steer- 
he has said is true," forth. 

*' Be so good then as declare publicly, will *' Why, yon have," returned Traddles. 
you," said Mr. Creakle, putting his head on one " What liavo I done t " said Steerforth. 
side, and rolling his eyes round the school, " What have you done f " retorted Traddles. 

*^ whether it ever came to my knowledge until ''Hurt his feelings and lost him his situation." 
this moment ? " ** His feelings I " repeated Steeiforth disdain- 

"I believe not directly," he returned. fhHy. "His feelings will soon get the better of 

"Why, you know not," said Mr. Creakle. it, F 11 be bound. His feelings are not like yours, 

** Don't yon, man f" Miss Traddles. As to his situation— which was 

" I apprehend you never supposed my worldly a precious one, wasn't it ? -do you suppose I am 

circumstances to be very good," replied the as- not going to write home, and take care that ho 

sistant. " You know what my position is, and al- gets some money f Polly f" 
ways has been here." We thought this intention very noble in Steer- 

" I apprehend, if you come to that," said Mr. forth, whose nSother was a widow, and rich, and 

Creakle, with hisveins swelling again bigger than would do almost anything, it was said, that ho 

ever, " that you've been in a wrong position alto- asked her. We were all extremely glad to see 

gcthcr, and mistook this for a charity school. Traddles so put down, and exalted Steerforth to 

Mr. Mell, we'll part, if you please. The sooner the skies ; especially when he told us, as he con- 

the better." descended to do, that what he had done had been 

" There is no time," answered Mr. Mell, rising, done expressly for us, and for our cause, and that 

"like the present." he had conferred a great boon upon us by nnself- 

" Sir, to you I " said Mr. Creakle. ishly doing it. 

" I take my leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and all But I must say that when 1 was going on with 

of yon," said Mr. Mell, glancing round the room, a story in the dark that night, Mr. Mell's old flute 

and again patting me gently on the shoulder, seemed more than once to sound mournfully in 

"James Steerforth, the best wish I can leave you my ears; and that when at last Steerforth was 

is that you may come to be ashamed of what you tired, and I lay down in my bed, I fancied it play- 

tuive done to-day. At present I would prefer to Ing so sorrowfully somewhere, that I was quite 

see you anything rather than a friend, to me, or to nxetchcd. 
any one in whom I feel an interest.'* I soon forgot him in the contemplation of 

Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder; Steerforth, who, in an easy amateur way, and 
and then taking his flute and a few books f^om his without any book (he seemed to me to know 
desk, and leaving the key in it for his successor, everything by heart), took some of his classes 
he went out of the school, with his property un- until a new master was found. The new master 
der his arm. Mr. Creakle then made a speech, came from a grammar-school, and before he en- 
through Tungay, in which he thanked Steerforth tered on his duties, dined in the parlor one day, 
for asserting (though perhaps too warmly) the in- to be introduced to Steerforth. Steerforth ap- 
dependence and respectability of Salem House ; proved of him highly, and tpid us he was a Brick, 
and which he wound up by shaking hands with Without exactly understanding what learned dis- 
Steerforth, while we gave three cheers— I did not tinclion was meant by this, I respected him 
quite know what for, but I supposed for Steer- greatly for it, and had no doubt whatever of his 
forth, and so joined in them ardently, though I superior knowledge : though he never took the 
felt miserable. Mr. Creakle then caned Tommy pains with me— not that / was anybody— that 
Traddles for being discovered in tears, instead of Mr. Mell had taken. 

cheers, on account of Mr. Mell's departure ; and There was only one other event in this half 

went back to his sofa, or his bed, or wherever he year, out of the daily school-life, that made an 

tiad come from. impression upon me which still survives. It sui- 

We were left to ourselves now, and looked very vives for many reasons, 
blank, I recollect, on one another. For myself; I One afternoon, when we were all harassed 

felt eo much self-reproach and contrition for my into a state of dire confUsion, and Mr. Creakle 

part in what had happened, that nothing would was laying about him dreadfully, Tmigay came 
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in and called out !n his usual strong way: **yi0- looking: at Ham, who stood tmlling sheepishly 

itors for Copperfield I " over the shell-fish, without making any attempt 

A few words were interchanged hetween him to help him, said : 
and Mr. Creakle, as, who the visitors were, and ^* We come, yon sec. the wind and tide making 
what room they were to be shovm into ; and then in our favor, in one of our Yarmouth lugs to 
I, who had, according to custom, stood up on the Graveeen\ My sister she wrote to mo the name 
announcement being made, and felt quite faint of this here place, and wrote tome as if ever I 
with astonishment, was told to go by the back chanced to come to Gravesen*, I was to come 
stairs and get a clean frill on, before I repaired to over and inquire for Mas*r Davy, and give hor 
the dining-room. Those orders I obeyed, in such dooty, humbly wishing him well, and reportlu:; 
a flutter and hurry of my young spirits as I had of the fam'Iy as they was oncommon toe-be-sure, 
never known befbre ; and when I got to the par- Little Bm'ly, you see, sbeMl write to my sister 
k>r-door, and the thought came into my head that when I go back as I see you, and as you was siro- 
it might be my mother— I had only thought of Mr. ilarly oncommon, and so we make it quite a mer- 
er Miss Murdstone until then—l drew back my ry-go-ronnder.'* 

hand from the lock, and stopped to have a sob I was obliged to consider a little before I un 

before I went in. derstood what Mr. Peggotty meant by this figure. 

At first I saw nobody; but feeling a preesuro expressive of a complete circle of intelligence. I 

against the door, I looked round it, and there, to then thanked him heartily ; and said, with a con- 

my amazement, were Mr. Peggotty and Ham, sciousness of reddening, that I supposed littlo 

ducking at me with their hata, and squeeztpg one Bm'ly was altered too, since we usol to pick up 

another against the wall. I could not help laugh- shells and pebbles on the beach, 
ing ; but it was much more in the pleasure of *' She^s getting to be a woman, thars wot she^s 

seeing them, than at the appearance they made, getting to be,^* said Mr. Peggotty. *' Ask JUni,"^ 
We shook hands in a very cordial way ; and I He meant Ham, who beamed with delight and 

laughed and laughed, until I pulled out my pocket- asscn t over the bag of shrimps, 
handkerchief and wiped my eyes. " Her pretty Ihce I " said Mr. Peggotty, with 

Mr. Peggotty (who never shut his month once, his own shining like a light. 
I remember, during the visit) showed great con- *' Her learning I ^* said Ham. 
cem when he saw me do this, and nudged Ham " Her writing I ** said Mr. Peggotty. ^ Why 

to say something. it's as black as jet I And bo loigc it is, you might 

** Cheer up, Mas'r Davy bor' 1 " said Ham, see it anywheres." 
in his simpering way. ** Why, how you have It was perfectly delightfhl to behold with what 

growed I " enthusiasm Mr. Peggotty became in»pired when 

" Am I grown ? " I said, drying my eyes. I he thought of his little fovorite. He stands he- 
was not crying at anything in particular that I fore me again, his bluff hairy face Irradiating with 
know of ; but somehow it mode me cry, to see a joyftal love and pride for which I can find no de- 
old friends. scription. His honest eyes fire up, and sparkle, 

" Growed, Mas'r Davy bor't Ain't he growed P as if their depths were stirred by something 

said Ham. bright. His broad chest heaves with pleasure. 

" Ain't he growed I " said Mr. Peggotty. His strong loose hands clench themselves, in his 

They made me laugh again by laughing at each earnestness ; and he emphasises what he says with 

other, and then we all three laughed until I waa a right arm that shows, in my pigmy view, like a 

in danger of crying again. sledge-hammer. 

** Do you know how mamma is, Mr. Peg- Ham was quite as earnest as he. I dare say 

gotty ?" I said. "And how my dear, dear, old they would have said much more about her, if 

Peggotty is ? " they had not been abashed by the unexpected 

** Oncommon," said Mr. Peggotty. coming in of Steerforth, who, seeing me in a cor-r 

•* And little Em'ly, and Mrs. Gummldge ? " ner speaking with two strangers, stopped in a 

*' On— common," said Mr. Peggotty. song he was singing, and said : "I didn't know 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve you were here, young Copperfield 1 '* (for it was 

it, took two prodigious lobsters, and an enormous not the usual visiting-room) and crossed by ma 

crab, and a large canvas bag of shrimps, out of on his way out. 
his pockets, and piled them up in Ham's arms. I am not sure whether it was in the pride of 

*' You see," said Mr. Peggotty, " knowing as having such a friend as Steerforth, or in the dc- 

yon was partial to a little relish with yonr wittles sire to eicplain to him how I came to have such a 

when you waa along with us, we took the liberty. fHcnd as Mr. Peggotty, that I called to him as he 

The old Mawther biled ^em, she did. Mrs. Gum- was going away. But I said, modestly— Ck)od 

midge ''"jL^'ciKr *?f«i" said Mr. Pe^otty, slow- Heaven, how it all comes back to me this long 

ly. '-^^^^^ thouo'ht appeared to stick to the sub- time afterwards 1— 

- ^ ^ho 1 ^ J'of bftvVng no other subject ready, *• Don't go, Steerforth, if you please. These 

^'^ectona^c ^^^g^^ ^ dv assure you, she bilcd are two Yarmouth boatmen— very kind, go>a 

* jirs. Gu people— who are relations of my nui"BC, and have 

en." -^gged my thanks Mr. Peggotty, after come from Gravcsend to see me." 
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"Ayo, aye?'* eaid Steerforth, retaraing. ''I tioolng ber name, and too much afiraid of Mfl 

am glad to see them. How are yoa both f " laaghing at me. I remember that I thought a 

There was an ease in his manner— a gay and good deal, and in an uneasy sort of way, aboat 

light manner it was, bat not swaggering— which Mr. Peggotty having said that she was getting 

I still believe to have borne a kind of enchant- on to be a woman ; bat I decided that was non- 

ment with it I still believe him, in virtae of this sense. 

carriage, his animal spirits, his deligbtfal voice. We transported the shell-flsh, or the *' relish'* 

his handsome fiice and figare, and, for aught I as Mr. Peggotty had modestly called it, up into 

know, of some inborn power of attraction besid&s oar room anobserved, and made a great supper 

(which I think a few people possess), to have car- that evenhig. But Traddles couldn't get happy 

ried a spell with him to which it was a natural out of it He was too unfortunate even to come 

weakness to yield, and which not many persons through a supper like anybody else. He was 

could withstand. I could not but see how pleased taken ill in the night— qui^ prostrate he was— in 

they were with him, and how they seemed to open consequence of Crab; and after being drugged 

their hearts to him in a moment with black draughts and blue pills, to an extent 

" You must let them know at home, if yon which Demple (whose fhther was a doctor) said 

please, Mr. Peggotty," I said, ** when that letter is was enough to undermine a horse's constitution, 

feient, that Mr. Steerforth is very Mnd to me, and received a caning and six chapters of Chreek Tcs- 

that I don't know what I ahoold ever do here tament for refoshig to confess, 
without him.*' The rest of the half-year is a Jumble in my 

*' Nonsense I " said Steerforth, laughing. ** Ton recollection of the daily strife and struggle of our 

mustn't tell them anything of the sort.'* lives ; of the waning summer and the changing 

**And if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Nor- season; of the frosty mornings when we were 
folk or Suffolk, Mr. P^^i^otty," I said, ^ while I rung oat of bed, and the cold, cold smeD of the 
am there, yoa may depend upon it I shall bring dark nights when we were rung into bed ; of the 
him to Yarmouth, if he will let me, to see your evening schoolroom dimly lighted and indifferent- 
house. You never saw such a good house, Steer- ly warmed, and the morning schoolroom which 
forth. It's made out of a boat I '* was notiiing but a great shivering-machlne ; of 

^ Made out of a boat, is it f " said, Steerforth. the alternation of boiled beef with roast beef, and 

*' It's the right sort of a house for such a thor- boiled mutton with roost mutton ; of clods of 

ongh-built boatman." bread-and-butter, dog's-eared lesson-books, crack- 

**So 'tis, sir, eo 'tis, sir,'* said Ham, grinning, ed slates, tear-blottcd copy-books, conings, ru- 

*' You're right, young geuTm'n. Mas'r Davy, lerings, hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet pad- 

bor', genTm'n's right. A thorough-built boat- dings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink surrounding 

man 1 Hor, hor 1 That's what he is, too 1 '* all. 

Mr. Peggotty was no less pleased than his ne- I well remember though, how the distant idea 

phew, though his modesty forbade him to claim a of the holidays, after seeming for an inuneuse 

personal compliment so vociferously. time to be a stationary speck, began to come 

*' Well, sir," he said, bowing and chuckling, towards us, and to grow and grow. How ft-om 

and tucking In the ends of his neckerchief at bis counting months, we came to weeks, and then to 

breast: ** I thankee, sir, I thankee I I do my en- days ; and how I then began to be aft^id that 1 

deavors in my line of life, sir.'* should not be sent for, and when I learned fh>n> 

** The best of men can do no more, Mr. Peg- Steerforth that I had been sent for and was cer- 

gotty," said Steerforth. He had got his name al- tainly to go home, had dim forebodings tliat I 

ready. might break my leg first How the breaking-up 

"*• I'll pound it it's wot yon do yoarself, sir,'* day changed its place fast, at last, Arom the week 
said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, ** and wot after next to next week, this week, the day after 
you do well— right well! I thankee, sir. I'm to-morrow, to-morrow, to-day, to-night— when I 
obleeged to you, sir, for your welcoming manner was inside the Yarmouth mail, and gomg home, 
of me. I'm rough, sir, but I'm ready— least ways, I had many a broken sleep inside the Yar- 
I hope I'm ready, you understand. My house mouth mail, and many an incoherent dream of all 
ain't much for to see, sir, but it's hearty at your these things. Bat when I awoke at intervals, the 
service if ever you should come along with Mas' r ground outside the window was not the play- 
Davy to see it. I' m a reg'lar Dodman, I am,'* ground of Salem House, and the eoand in my ears 
said Mr. Peggotty, by which he meant snail, aod was not the sound of Mr. Creakle giving tt to 
this was an allusion to his being slow to go, for Traddles, but was the sound of the coachman 
lie had attempted to go after every sentence, touching up the horses, 
and had somehow or other come back again; , 



*' but I wish yoa both well, and I wish you hap- nmuro 

py J i» CHAPTBIv 

Ham echoed this sentiment, and we parted ^"^ holidays, especially oKa 
with them in the heartiest manner. I was almost noon. 



tempted that evening to tell Steerforth about When we arrived beOre day at the I 

pretty little Em'ly bat I wa»i too tirald of men- the mail stopped, whi'J waa not the imf ^^^^ 
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xny IHcnd the waiter lived, I was ahown np to a 
nice little bedroom, with Dolphin painted on the 
door. Very cold I was, I know, notwithstanding 
the hot tea they had given me before a large fire 
downHBtairs ; and very glad I was to tnm into the 
Dolphin's bed, pall the Dolphin's blankets ronnd 
my head, and go to sleep. 

Mr. Barkis the carrier was to call tot me in 
the morning at nine o'clock. I got np at eight, a 
little giddy from the shortness of my night's rest, 
and was ready for him before the appointed time. 
ne received me exactly as if not five minates had 
elapsed since we were last U^ether. and I had 
only been into the hotel to get change for six- 
pence, or something of that sort. 

As soon as I and my box were in the cart, and 
the carrier was seated, the lazy horse walked 
away with ns all at his accustomed pace. 

*'Yoa look very well, Mr. Barkis, I said, 
thinking he would like to know IL* 

Mr. Barkis mbbed his cheek with his cnff, and 
then looked at his cnff as if he expected to find 
some of the bloom npon it; bni made no other 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

*'I gave yoar message, Mr. Barkis,** I said: 
" I wrote to Peggotty." 

''Ah!** said Mr. Barkis. 

Mr. Barkis seemed gmff, and answered drily. 

'' Wasn't it right, Mr. Barkis ? " I asked, after 
a little hesitation. 

"Why, no," said Mr. Barkis. 

** Not the message ? *• 

"The message was right cnongh, perhaps,** 
said Mr. Barkis ; " but it come to an end there.** 

Not understanding what ho meant, I repeated 
inquisitively : ^ Game to an end, Mr. Barkis ? ** 

"Nothing come of it,** he explained, looking 
at me sideways. " No answer.'* 

" There was an answer expected, was there, 
Mr. Barkis r " said I, opening my eyes. For this 
was a new light to me. 

" When a man says he's willin*,** said Mr. Bar- 
kis, turning his glance slowly on me again ; " it's 
as much as to say, that man's a waitin' for a an- 
swer.'* 

"Well, Mr. Barkis f** 

"Well,'* said Mr. Baikis, carrying his eyes 
back to his horse's ears; "that man's been a 
waitin' for a answer ever since." 

Have you told her so, Mr. Barkis ? ** 
N— no,*' growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about 
it. " I ain't got no call to go and tell her so. I 
never said six words to her myself. / ain't a 
goin' to tell her so.** 

" Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis t ** 
said I, doubtfhlly. 

"You might teH her, if you would," said Mr. 
Barkis, with another slow look at me, " that Bar- 
kis was a waitin* for a answer. Says yon— what 
name is it?" 

"Her name?" 

"Ah!" said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his 
bead. 

"P(?ggotty.»* 
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" Chrisen name ? Or nat*ifl name ? ** said Mr. 
Barkis. 

" Oh, it's not her christian name. Her chrls* 
tian name is Clara.'* 

" Is it though ? " said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find ao immense flind of reflec- 
tion in this circumstance, and sat pondering and 
Inwardly wliistling for some time. 

"Well!" be resumed at length. "Says yon, 
' Peggotty 1 Bartds is a waitin' for a answer. 
Bays she, perhaps, ' Answer to what ? * Says yon, 
' To what I told you.* ' What is that ? * says she. 
* Barkis is wlllln*,' says yon.** 

This extremely artihl suggestion, Mr. Barkis 
accompanied with a nudge of his elbow that gave 
me quite a stitch in my side. After that, he 
slouched over his horse in his usual manner ; and 
made no other reference to the subject except, 
half an hour afterwards, taking a piece of chalk 
ftom his pocket, and writing up, inside the tilt of 
the cart, " Clara P^igotty "-apparently as a pri- 
vate memorandum. 

Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going 
home when It was not home, and to find that ev- 
ery object I looked at, reminded me of the happy 
old home, which was like a dream I could never 
dream again 1 The days when my mother and I 
and Peggotty were all in all to one another, and 
there was no one to come between ns, rose np be- 
fore me so sorrowfhlly on the road, that I am not 
sure I was glad to be there— not sure but that I 
would rather have remained away, and forgotten 
it in Steerforth's company. But there I was ; and 
soon I was at our house, where the bare old elm 
trees wrung their many hands in the bleak wintry 
air, and shreds of the old rooks' nests drifted 
away upon the wind. 

The carrier put my box down at the garden 
gate, and left me. I walked along the path tow- 
ards the house, glancing at the windows, and 
fearing at every step to see Mr. Murdstone or Miss 
Murdstone lowering out of one of them. No foce 
appeared, however ; and being come to the house, 
and knowing how to open the door, before dark, 
without knocking, I went in with a quiet, timid 
step. 

God knows how inflEintine the memory may 
have been, that was awakened within me by the 
sound of my mother's voice in the old parlor, 
when I set foot in the halL She was singing in a 
low tone. I think I must have lain in her arms, 
and heard her singing so to me when I was but a 
baby. The strain was new to me, and yet it was 
so old that it filled my heart brimfhl ; like a friend 
come back from a long absence. 

I believed, from the solitary and thoughtful 
way in which my mother murmured her song, 
that she was alone. And I went softly into the 
room. She was sitting by the fire, suckling an 
infant, whose tiny hand she held against her neck. 
Her eyes were looking down upon its flice, and 
she sat singing to it I was so fhr right, that she 
had no other companion. 

I spoke to licr, and she started, and cried out. 
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But seeing me,. Bl^&called mc her dear Davy, her 
own boyl and doming half across the room to 
meet me, kneeled down upon the ground and 
kissed mc, and laid my head do^-n on her bosom 
near the little creature that wae nestling there, 
and put its hand up to mf lips. 

I wish I had died. I wieh I had died then, 
with that feeling in my heart I I shonid have 
been more fit for Heaven than I ever have been 
Pi nee. 

" He is your brother," eaid my mother, fond- 
ling me. " Davy, my pretty boy I My poor child I " 
Then she kissed me more and more, and clasped 
mo round the neck. This she was doing when 
Fcggotty came running in, and bounced doxni on 
the ground beside ns, and went mad about us 
both for a quarter of an hour. 

It seemed that I had not been expected bo 
eoon, the carrier being much before his usual 
time. It seemed, too, that Mr. and Miss Murd* 
etone had gone out upon a visit in the neighbor- 
hood, and would not return before night. I had 
never hoped for this. I had never thought it 
possible that we three could be together undis- 
turbed, once more; and I felt, for tiie time, as if 
the old days were come back. 

We dined together by the fireside. Peggotty 
was in attendance to wait upon us, but my mother 
wouldn't let her do it, and made her dine with ns. 
I had my own old plate, with a brown view of a 
man-of-war in ftill sail upon it, which Peggotty 
had hoarded somewhere all the time I had been 
away, and would not have had broken, she said, 
for a hundred pounds. I had my own old mug 
with David on it, and my own old little knife and 
fork that wouldnU cut. 

While we were at table. I thought it a favor- 
able occasion to tell Peggotty about Mr. Barkis, 
who, before I had finished what I had to tell her, 
began to laugh, and throw her apron over her 
face. 

"Peggotty," said my mother. "What's the 
matter ? ** 

Peggotty only laughed the more, and held her 
apron tight over her face when my mother tried 
to pull it away, and sat as if her head were in a 
bag. 

" What are you doing, you stupid creature ? " 
said my mother, laughing. 

" Oh, drat the man 1 " cried Peggotty. *' He 
wants to marry me." 

*• It would be a very good match for you ; 
wouldn't it f " said my mother. 

" Oh 1 I don't know," said Peggotty. " Don't 
ask me. I wouldn't have him if he was made of 
gold. Nor I wouldn't have anybody." 

" Then, why don't you tcU him so, you ridic- 
ulous thing y " said my mother. 

"Tell him so," retorted Peggotty, looking out 
of her apron. "He has never eaid a word to me 
abopt it. He knows better. If he was to make 
BO bold as say a word to mc, I should slap his 
Cace." 

Ilcr own was as red as ever I saw it, or any 



other face, I think : but she only covered it again 
for a few moments at a time, when she was taken 
with a violent fit of laughter ; and after two oi 
three of those attacks, went on with her dinner. 

I remarked that my mother, though she smiled 
when Peggotty looked at her, became more 'seri- 
ous and though titil. I had seen at first that she 
was changed. Her foce was very pretty still, but 
it looked careworn, and too dehcate; and her 
hand was so thin and white that it seemed to me 
to be almost transparent. But the change to 
which I now refer was superadded to this : it was 
in her manner, which became anxious and flut- 
tered. At last she said, putting out her hand, and 
laying it aff'ectionately on the hand of her old ser- 
vant: 

" Peggotty dear, you are not going to be mar- 
ried?" 

"Me, ma*am?" returned Peggotty, staring. 
" Lord bless you, no I " 

" Not just yet? " said my mother, tenderly. 

" Never 1 " cried Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and said : 

"Don't leave me, Peggotty. Stay with me. 
It will not be for long, perhaps. What should I 
ever do without you I " 

" Me leave you, my precious t " cried Peggot- 
ty. " Not for all the world and his wife. Why, 
what's put that in your silly little head ? " For 
Peggotty had been used of old to talk to n^ 
mother sometimes, like a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except to 
thank her, and Peggotty went running on in her 
own fashion. 

" Me leave you ? I think I see myself. Peg- 
gotty go away from you ? I should like to catch 
her at it 1 No, no, no,'* said Peggotty. shaking 
her head, and folding her arms ; " not she, my 
dear. It isn't that there ain't some Cats that 
would be well enough pleased if she did. but 
they shan't be pleased. They shall be aggravated. 
I'll stay with you till I am a cross cranky old wo- 
man. And when I'm too deaf, and too lame, and 
too blind, and too mumbly for want of teeth, to be 
of any use at all, even to be found fault with, 
then I shall go to my Davy, and ask him to take 
me in.'* 

"And Peggotty," says I, "I shall be glad to 
see you, and I'll make you as welcome as a 
queen." 

" Bless your dear heart 1 " cried Peggotty. " I 
know you will I " And she kissed me beforehand, 
in grateful acknowledgment of my hospitality. 
After that, she covered her head up with her apron 
again, and had another laugh about Mr. Barkis. 
After that, she took the baby out of its little cra- 
dle, and nursed it After that, she cleared the 
dinuer-table ; after that, came in with another 
cap on, and her work-box, and the yard-measure, 
and the bit of wax candle, all Just the same as ever.. 

We sat round the fire, and talked delightfully. 
I told them what a hard master Mr. Creakie was. 
and they pitied me very much. I told them what 
a Una follow Stccrforlh was, and what a patron ol 
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mine, and Peggotty said she woald walk a score " I suppose she wooldnH be incliacd to Ibr- 

ot miles to sec him. I took the little baby in my give him now/* hinted Peggotty. 

arms when it was awake, and nursed it lovingly. *' Why should she be inclined to foi^givc him 

When it was asleep again, I crept close to my now ? " said ray mother, rather sharply. 

mother's side, according to my old custom, bro- **Now that he's got a bruitber, I mean,'' said 

kcn'now a long time, and sat with my arms em- Peggotty. • , 

bracing her waist, and my little red cheek on her My mother immediately began to cry, and 

shoulder, and once more felt her beautiful hair wondered how Peggotty dared to say »uch a 

drooping over me— like an angel's wing as I used thing. 

to think, 1 recollect— and was very happy in- "As if this poor little Innocent In its cradle 

deed. had ever done any harm to yon or anybody else. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fire, and see- you jealous thing 1 " said she. ** You had much 

ins: pictures in the red-hot coals, I almost believed better go and marry Mr. Barkis, the carriei. Why 

that I had never been away ; that Mr. and Miss don't you ? ** 

Murdstone were such pictures, and would vanish *' I should make Miss Murdstone happy, if I 

when the fire got low ; and that there was nothing was to,** said Peggotty. 

real in all that I remembered, save my mother, *' What a bad disposition you have, Peggotty I** 

Peggotty, and I. returned my mother. ** Yon are as Jealous of 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long as Miss Murdstone as it is possible for a ridicuk>u8 

she could see, and then sat with it drawn on her creature to be. You want to keep the keys yoor- 

Icft hand like a glove, and her needle in her right, self, and give out all the things, I suppose ? I 

ready to take another stitch whenever there was shouldn*t be surprised if yon did. When you 

a blaze. I cannot conceive whose stockings they know that she only does it out of kindness and the 

can have been that Peggotty was always darning, best intentions ! You know she does, Peggotty— 

or where such an unfiailihg supply of stockings in you know it well.*' 

want of darning can have come fi*om. From my Peggotty muttered something to the effect of 

earliest infkncy she seems to have been always " Bother the best intentions r* and something else 

employed in that class of needlework, and never to the effect that tliere was a little too much of the 

by any chance in any other. best intentions going on. 

"I wonder,'* said Peggotty, who was some- "I know what you mean, yon cross thing,'* 

times seized with a fit of wondering on some said my. mother. ^* I understand yon, Peggotty, 

most unexpected topic, ^^ what's become of Davy's perfectly. You know I do, and I wonder yon 

great-aunt ? ** don't color up like fire. But one point at a time. 

" Lor, Peggotty I *' observed my mother, rons- Miss Murdstone is the point now, Peggotty, and 

ing herself from a reverie, " what nonsense you yon 6han*t escape firom it. Haven't you beard her 

talk 1 ** say, over and over again, that she thinks I am too 

" Well, but I really do wonder, ma'am,** said thoughtless and too— a— a ** 

Peggotty. *' Pretty,** suggested Peggotty. 

*' Wliat can have put such a person in your ** Well,** returned my mother, half langhing, 

head ? ** inquired my mother. ^* Is there nobody " and if she is so silly as to say so, can I be 

else in the world to come there ? '* blamed for it ? ** 

" I don't know how it is,'* said Peggotty, ** No one says you can,'* said Peggotty. 

"nnless it's on account of being stupid, but my "No, I should hope not, indeed I** returned 

head never can pick and choose its people. They my mother. " Haven't you heard her say, over 

come and they go, and they don't come and they and over again, that on this account she wishes 

don't go, just as they like. I wonder what's be- to spare me a great deal of trouble, which she 

come of her ? ** thinks I am not suited for, and which I really 

*• How absurd you are, Peggotty I ** returned fion*t know myself that I am suited for ; and Isn't 

my mother. " One would suppose you wanted a she up early and late, and going to and fto con- 

eccond visit from her." tinnally— and doesn't she do all sorts of tilings, 

*' Lord forbid I ** cried Peggotty. and grope into all sorts of places, coal-holes and 

" Well, then, don't talk about such uncom- pantries and I don't know where, that can't be 

fortable things, there's a good soul," said my very agreeable— and do you mean to insinuate 

mother. ** Miss Betsey is shut up in her cottage that there is not a sort of devotion in that ? " 

by the sea, no doubt, and will remain there. At " I don't insinuate at all,** said Peggotty. 

all events, she is not likely ever to trouble us " You do, Peggotty,** returned my mother, 

again.** '* You never do anything else, except your work. 

"No I*' mused Peggotty. " No, that ain't likely You are always insinuating. You revel in it. 

At all— I wonder, if she was to die, whether she'd And when you talk of Mr. Murdstone's good iu* 

leave Davy anything ? ** tentions ' ' 

" Qood gracious me, Peggotty,'* returned my " I never talked of *em,** said Peggotty. 

mother, "what a nonsensical woman you are I "No, Peggotty," returned my mother, "but 

when you know that she took offence at the poor yon insinuated. That's what I told you juet 

dear boy s ever being born at all ! '* now. That's the worst of you. You wiU Inolnu- 
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ate. I eoid, at the moment, that I uiderstooct for young people, perhaps I had better go to htsd. 

yon, and yoa see I did. When yoa talk of Mr. I kissed her, and went np-stairs with my candle 

Mnidstone^B good intentions, and pretend to directly, before they came in. It appeared to my 

slight them (for I don^t believe yoa really do, in childish ftincy, as I ascended^ to the bedroom 

yonr heart, Peggotty), yoa must be as well con- where I had been imprisoned, that they brought a 

vlnced as I am how good they are, and how they cold blast of air into the hoase which blew away 

actuate him in everything. If he seems to have the old familiar feeling like a feather, 
been at an stem with a certain person, Peggotty— I felt uncomfortable aboat going down to 

yoa understand, and so I am sare does Davy, that breakflut in the morning, as I had never set eyc<> 

I am not aDudingto anybody present— It Is solely on Mr. Mardstone since Uie day when I commi^- 

bccaase he Is satisfied that It is for a certain per- ted my memorable offence. However, as it mast 

6oa> benefit. He naturally loves a certain per- be done, I went down, after two or three fal«e 

eon, on my account ; and acts solely for a certain starts half-way, and as many runs back on tiptoe 

per8on*8 good. Be is better able to Judge of it to my own room, and presented myself in the par- 

than I am ; for I veiy well know that I am a weak, lor. 

light, girlish creature, and that he is a firm, grave. He was standing before the fire with his back 

aerious man. And he takes," said my mother, to it, while Miss Murdstone made the tea. He 

with the tears which were engendered in her looked at me steadily as I entered, but made no 

afllBctionate nature, stealing down her flu:e, *' be sign of recognition whatever. 
takes great pains with me; and I oaght to be I wentup tohim, afteramomentofconfhsion, 

very thankfhl to him, and very submissive to and said : *' I beg your pardon, sir. I am very 

blm even in my thoughts ; and when I am not, sorry for what I did, and I hope you will forgive 

Peggotty, I worry and condemn myself, and feel me." 

doubtftil of my own heart, and donH know what " I am glad to hear you are sony, David," he 

to do." replied. 

Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the The hand he gave me was the hand I had bit- 

Btocking, looking silently at the fire. ten. I could not restrain my eye fit>m resting for 

*' There, Peggotty," said my mother, changing an Instant on a red spot upon it ; but it was not 

her tone, ** don't let us (hll out with one another, so red as I turned, when I met that sinister ex- 

for I conldnU bear it Ton are my true fHend, I pression in his foce. 

know, if I have any In the world. When I call **How do you do, ma'am?'* I said to Miss 

you a ridiculous creature, or a vexatious thing, or Murdstone. 

anything of that sort, Peggotty, I only mean that '* ^.h, dear me ! " sighed Miss Mnrdstone, glv- 

you are my true friend, and always have been, log nie the tea-caddy scoop instead of her fingers, 

ever since the night when Mr. Copperfield first *' How long are the holidays y " 
brought me home here, and yoa came out to the "A month, ma'am." 
gate to meet me." " Counting from when ? " 

Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratify " Prom to-day, ma'am." 
the treaty of friendship by giving me one of her " Oh 1 " said Miss Murdstone. *' Then here's 

best hugs. I think I had some glimpses of the one day off." 

real character of this conversation at the time ; She kept the calendar of the holidays in this 

but I am sure, now, that the good creature origi- way, and every morning checked a day off in ex- 

nated it, and took her part in it, merely that my actly the same manner. She did it gloomily until 

mother might comfort herself with the little con- Bhe came to ten, but when she got into two fig- 

tradictory summary in which she had indulged, nres she became more hopefhl, and, as the time 

The design was efllcacious ; for I remember that advanced, even jocular. 

my mother seemed more at ease during the rest It was on this very first day that I had the 

of the evening, and that Peggotty observed her misfortune to throw her, though she was not 

less. subject to such weakness in general, into a stato 

When we had had our tea, and the ashes were of violent consternation. I came into the room 

thrown up, and the candles snuffed, I read Peg- where she and my mother were sitting ; and the 

gotty a chapter out of the Crocodile Book, in re- baby (who was only a few weeks old) being on 

membrance of old times— she took it out of her my mother's lap, I took it very carefully in ray 

pocket: I don't know whether she had kept it arms. Suddenly Miss Murdstone gave such a 

there ever since— and then we talked about Salcm scream that I all but dropped it. 
House, which brought me round again to Steer- *' My dear Jane 1 " cried my mother, 
forth, who was my great subject. We were very " Good heavens, Clara, do you see ? " cx- 

bappy ; and that evening, as the last of its race, claimed Miss Murdstone. 

and destined evermore to close that volume of *^ See what, my dear Jane ? " said my mother; 

my life, will never pass out of my memory. " where ? " 

It was almost ten o'clock before we heard the ** He's got it ! " cried Miss Murdstone. *' The 

uound of wheels. We all got up then ; and my boy has got the baby I " 

mother said hurriedly that, as it was so late, and She was limp with horror ; but stiffened her- 

Mr. and Miss Murdstone approved of early bourn self to make a dart at me, and take it out of luy 
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KrmB. Then, she tarned fiiint ; and was bo very In the erening^, sometimee, 1 went anil eat 

ill, that they were obliged to gfive her cherry- with Peggotty in the kitchen. There I was ccnn- 

brandy. I was solomnly interdicted by her, on fortable, and not afraid of being myeelf. Dnt 

her recovery, fh>m touching my brother any more neither of these resonrces was approved of in the 

on any pretence whatever ; and my poor mother, parlor. The tormenting humor which was dom- 

who, I could see, wished otherwise, meekly con- inant there stopped them both. I was still held 

firmed the interdict, by saying: " No doubt you to be necessarvto my poor mother's training, and, 

nre right, my dear Jane." as one of her tnals, could not be suffered to absent 

On another occasion, when we three were to- myself, 
gcther, this same dear baby— it was truly dear to *' David," said Mr. Mnrdstone, one day after 

me, for our mother^s sake— was the innocent oc- dinner when I was going to leave the room as 

casion of Miss Mnrdstone^s going Into a passion, neual ; ** I am sorry to observe that yon are of a 

My mother, who had been looking at its eyes as stUlen disposition." 
k lay upon her lap, said : ** As sulky as a bear I " said Miss Mnrdstone. 

^ Davy I come here 1 " and looked at mine. I stood stll], and hnng my head. 

I saw Miss Mnrdstone lay her beads down.. *' Now, David," said Mr. Murdstone, **a snl- 

^^ I declare," said my mother, gently, ** they are len obdurate disposition is, of all tempera, tbo 

exactly alike. I suppose they are mine. I think w^rst." 

they are the color of mine. But they are wonder- ^ And the boy^s Is, of all «ach dispositions that 

fuUy alike." ever I have seen," remarked his sister, ** the most 

^ What are you talking about, Clara f " said couflrmed and stubborn. I think, my dear Clara, 

Hiss Mnrdstone. even yon must observe it t " 

** My dear Jani^," fiiltered my mother, a little "I beg your pardon, my dear Jane," said my 
nbashed by the harsh tone of this inquiry, " I And mother, "but are you quite sure— I am certain 
that the l>aby'B eyes and Davy's are exactly you'll excuse me, my dear Jane— that you under- 
alike." stand Davy?" 

" Clara ! " said Miss Mnrdstone, rising angrily, " I should be somewhat ashamed of myself, 

**you are a positive fool sometimes." Clara," returned Miss Mnrdstone, " if I coald not 

*' My dear Jane," remonstrated my motiier. understand the boy, or any boy. I douH profess 

"A positive fool," said Miss Mnrdstone. to be profound; but I do lay claim to common 

•* Who else could compare my brother's baby with sense. " 

your boy ? Tliey are not at all alike. They are ex- " No doubt, my dear Jane," returned my moth- 

Bctly unlike. They are utterly dissimilar in all er, " your understanding is very vigorous," 
respects. I hope they will ever remain so. I will " Oh dear, no 1 Pray don't say that, Clara," 

not sit here, and hear such comparisons made." interposed Miss Mnrdstone, angrily. 
With that she stalked out, and made the door baog " But I am sure it is," resumed my mother , 

after her. *^and everybody knows it is. I profit so much by 

In short, I was not a ftivorite with Miss Mard- it myself, in many ways— at least I ought to— that 

etone. In short, I was not a favorite there with no one can be more convinced of it than myself : 

anybody, not even with myself; foi* those who and therefore I speak with great diffidence, my 

did like me could not show it, and those who did dear Jane, I assure yon." 

not showed it so plainly that I had a sensitive con- »* We'll say I don't understand the boy, Clara," 
Bciousness of always appealing constrained, boor- retnmed Miss Mnrdstone, arranging the little fet- 
ish, and dull. ters on her wrists. "We'll agree, if you please, 

I felt that I made them as uncomfortable as that I don't understand him at all. He is much 
they made me. If I came into the room where too deep for me. But perhaps my brother's pene- 
they were, and they were talking together and my tratlon may enable him to have some insight into 
mother seemed cheerful, an anxious cloud would his character. And I believe my brother wan 
etcal over her face from the moment of my en- speaking on the subject when we— not very decent- 
trance. If Mr. Mnrdstone were in his best humor, ly— interrupted him." 

I checked him. If Miss Mnrdstone were in her •* I think, Clara,'* said Mr. Mnrdstone, in a 

worst, I intensified it. I had perception enough low grave voice, " that there may be better and 

to know that my mother was the victim always ; more dispassionate Judges of such a question than 

that she was afiraid to speak to me, or be kind to you." 

mc, lest she shoald give them some oflTence by her " Edward,'* replied my mother, timidly, " you 

manner of doing so, and receive a lectare after- are a far better judge of all questions than I 

wards; that she was not only ceaselessly afraid of pretend to be. Both you and Jane are. I only 

her own offending, but of my offending, and un- said " 

easily watched their looks if I only moved. There- "You only eald something weak and Incon- 

forolresolvedtokeepmyselfaa much out of their eiderate," he replied. "Try not to do it aguiu, 

way as I could ; and many a wintry hour did I my dear Clara, and keep a wateh upon youi«elf.'* 
hear the church-clock strike, when I was sitting My mother's lips moved, as if she answered 

In my cheerless bed-room, wrapped in my Utile ** Yes, my dear Edward," but she said nothing 

croat-coat, poring over a bo<ik. aloud. 

8 
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"I was %otrfs Bsvid, I remarked/* aald Mr. eonntlng the divieionB in the moulding on tbs 
MurdBtoiie, taraing his bead and his eyes stiffly chimney-piece ; and wandering away, with my 
towards me, ** \» observe that yoo are of a snllen eyes, to the ceiling, among the curls and cork- 
disposition. This is not a character that I can screws In the paper on the waD 1 
suffer to develope itself beneath my eyes without What walks I took alone, down mnddy lancfl, 
an effort at improvement Yon must endeavor, in the bad winter weather, carrying that parlor, 
fiir, to change it. We must endeavor to change it and Mr. and Miss Mardstone in it, everywhere: 
for yon." * a monstrous load that I was obliged to bear, a 

" I beg your pardon, sir," I faltered. "I have daymare that there was no possibility of break- 

noTcr meant to be sullen since I came back.'* ing in, a weight that brooded on n^ wits, and 

*' Don't take refttge in a lie, sir ! '' he returned blnnted them I 

eo fiercely, that I saw my mother involuntarily What meals I bad in silence and embarrassment, 

put out her trembling hand as if to interpose be- always feeling that there were a knife and fork 

tween us. ** You have withdrawn yourself in too many, and those mine ; an appetite too many, 

your sullenness to your own room. You have and that mine ; a plate and chair too many, and 

kept your own room when yon ought to have been those mine ; a somebody too many, and that 1 1 

here. Yon know now, once for all, that I require What evenings, when the candles came, and I 

you to be here, and not there. Further, that I re- was expected to employ myself, but not daring Xo 

quire yon to bring o1)edience here. You know read an entertaining book, pored over some luird- 

me, David. I will have it done.** headed harder-hearted treatise on arithmetic ; 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. when the tables of welglits and measures set 

** I will have a respectftil, prompt, and ready themselves to tunes, as Bnle Britannia, or Away 

bearing towards myself,** he continued, " and tow- with Melancholy : when they wouldn't stand still 

ards Jane Murdstone, imd towards your mother, to be learned, but would go threading my grand- 

1 will not have this room shunned as if it were in- mother*s needle through my unfortunate head, in 

fectcd at the pleasure of a child. Sit down.** at one ear and out at the other I 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like a What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite 

rlog. of all my care ; what starts I came out of con- 

** One thing more,** he said. "I observe that cealed sleeps with; what answers I never got, to 

you have an attachment to low and common com- little observations that I rarely made ; what a 

pany. You are not to associate with servants, blank space I seemed, which everybody over- 

Thc kitchen will not improve yon, in the many re- looked, and yet was in everybody's way ; what a 

spects in which yon need improvement. Of the heavy relief it was to hear Miss Murdstone hail 

woman who abets you, I say nothing— since you, the first stroke of nine at night, and order me to 

Clara,*' addressing my mother in a lower voice, bed ! 

*^ i^om old associations and long-established fan- Thns the holidays lagged away, until the 

cies, have a weakness respecting her which is not morning came when Miss Murdstone said: 

vet overcome.** *^ Here's the last day off I ** and gave me the clos- 

" A moBt unaccountable delusion it is 1 ** cried ing cup of tea of the vacation. 
Miss Murdstone. I was not sorry to go. I had lapsed into a stn- 
I only say,'* he resumed, addressing me, pid state ; but I was recovering a little and look- 
that I disapprove of your preferring such com- ing forward to Steerforth, albeit Mr. Creaklo 
pany as Mistress Pe^otty, and that it is to be loomed behind him. Again Mr. Barkis appeared 
abandoned. I^ow, David, you understand me, and at the gate, and again Miss Murdstone in her 
you know what will be the consequences if you warning voice, said : " Clara ! ** when my mother 
fiiil to obey me to the letter.** bent over me to bid me fiurewell. 

I knew well— better perhaps than he thought, I kissed her, and my baby brother, and was 
as far as my poor mother was concerned— and I very sorry then : but not sorry to go away, for the 
obeyed him to the letter. I retreated to my own gulf between ns was there, and the parting was 
room no more ; I took refhge with Peggotty no there, every day. And it is not so much the em- 
more; but sat wearily in the parlor day after day brace she gave me, that lives in my mind, though 
looking forward to night, and bedtime. it was as fervent as could be, as what followed 

What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting the embrace, 

in the same attitude hours upon hours, afraid to I was in the carrier*s cart when I heard her 

move an arm or a leg lest Miss Murdstone should calling to me. I looked out, and she stood at the 

complain (as she did on the least pretence) of my garden-gate alone, holding her baby up in her 

restlessness, and afraid to move an eye lest she arms for me to see. It was cold still weather ; 

should light on some look of dislike or scrutiny and not a hair of her head, nor a fold of her dress, 

that would find new cause for complaint in mine I was stirred, as she looked intently at me, holding 

What intolerable dulness to sit listening to the up her child. 

ticking of the clock ; and watching Miss Murd- So I lost her. So I saw her afterwards, in my 

stone's little shiny steel beads as she strung them ; sleep at school— a silent presence near my bed— 

and wondering whether she would ever be mar- looking at me with the same intent face— holdlu;^ 

ricd, and if so, to what sort of unhappy man ; acid up her baby in her arms. 



it 
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CHAPTEH IX. ^ looked at her eamesUy. 

** When jou came away from home at the eod 

I HAVE A MEMOBABLB BIRTHDAT. ^f ^^^ Vacation," uid M«. Creakle, after a pause, 

I PASS oyer aU that faat>peiied at school, until " were they aU well ? " After another {>aase, 

the anniversary of my hirthday came roand in ** Was yoor mamma well ? ** 

March. Bxcept that Steerforth was more to he I trembled without distinctly knowing why, 

admired than ever, I remember nothing. He was and still looked at her earnestly, making no at* 

going away at the end of the half-year, if not tempt to answer. 

sooner, and was more spirited and independent ** Becaase," said she, " I grieve to tell yon 

than before in my eyes, and therefore mure en- that I hear this morning your mamma is very 

gaging than before ; but beyond this I remember ill." 

Dotbing. The great remembrance by which that A miet rose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and 

time is marked in my mind, seems to have swal- her figure seemed to move in it for an Instant, 

lowed up all lesser recollectionB, and to exist Then I felt the bnming tears ran do«m my flice. 

alone. and it was steady again. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there *' She is very dangerously ill," she added, 

was a gap of ftill two months between my return I knew all now. 

to Salem House and the arrival of that birthday. '' Sh&is dead." 

I can only understand that the Ihct was so, be- There was no need to tell me so. I had already 

cause I know it must have been so ; otherwise I broken out into a desolate cry, and feltan orphan 

ahould feel convinced that there was no interval, in the wide woiid. 

and that the <me occasion trod upon the other's She was very kind to me. She kept me there 

heels. all day, and left me alone sometimes ; and I cried, 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was ! and wore myself to sleep, axfcd woke and ci^ed 

I smell the fog that hung about the place; I see again. When I could cry no more, I began to 

the hoar fro^t, ghostly, through it ; I feel my rimy think ; and then the oppression on my breast was 

hair £Ed] clammy on my cheek ; I look along the heaviest and my grief a dull pain that there was 

dim perspective of the ftchool-room, with a sput- no ease fbr. 

tering candle here and there to light up the foggy And yet my thoughts were idle ; not intent on 

morning, and the breath of the boys wreathing the calamity that weighed upon my heart, but idly 

and smoking in the raw cold as they blow upon loitering near it. I thought of our house shut up 

their fingers, and tap theUr feet upon the floor. and hushed. I thon^t of the little baby, who. 

It was after breakfiist, and we bad been sum- Mrs. Creakle said, had been pining away for some 

moned in from the playground, when Mr. Sharp time, and who, they believeid, would die too. 1 

entered and said : thought of my fitther^s grave In the churchyard, 

*' David Copperfield is to go into the parior." by oar house, and of my mother lying there be- 

I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and bright- neath the tree I knew eo well. I stood npon a 

ened at the order. Some of the boys about me chair when I was left alone, and looked into the 

pu.t in their claim not to be forgotten in the die- glass to see how red my eyes were, and how sor- 

tribution of the good things, as I got out of my rowfUl my face. I considered, after some hours 

seat with great alacrity. were gone, if my tears were really hard to flow 

** Don't hurry, David,** said Mr. Sharp, now, as they seemed to be, what, in connection 

** There's time enough, my boy, don't hurry." with my loss, it would affect me must to think of 

I might have been surprised by the feeling when I drew near home—for I was going home to 

tone in which he spoke, if 1 had g^tvea it a the ftmeral. I am sensible of having felt that a 

thought; but I gave it none until afterwards. I dignity attached to me among the rest of the 

harried away to the parlor ; and there I found Mr. boys, and that I was important in my affliction. 

Creakle, sitting at his breakfost with the cane and If ever child were stricken with sincere grief, I 

a newspaper before him, and Mrs. Creakle with was. But I remember that this importance was 

an opened letter in her hand. But no hamper. a kind of satisfaction to me, when I walked in 

'* David Copperfield," said Mrs. Creakle, lead- the playground that afternoon while the boyfi 

ing me to a sofi», and sitting down beside me. *^ I were In school. When I saw them glancing at 

want to speak to you very particularly. I have me out of the windows, as they went up to their 

something to tell yon, my child." classes, I felt distinguished, and looked more 

Mr. Creakle, at whom of coarse I looked, melancholy, and walked slower. When school 

shook his head without looking at me, and was over, and they came out and spoke to me, 1 

stopped up a sigh with a very large piece of but- felt it rather good in myself not to be proud to 

ccred toast. any of them, and to take exactly the same notice 

**• You are too young to know how the world of them all, as before, 

changes every day," said Mrs. Creakle, '* and how I was to go home next night : not by the mail, 

the people in it pass away. But we all have to but by the heavy night-coach, which was called 

learn It, David ; some of us when we are young, the Fanner, and was principally used by country- 

Bozne of us when we are old, some cf us at ^ people travelling short intermediate distances 

times of our lives." upon the road. We had no story-tulling that 
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evening, and Traidles insisted on lending: me hlB **No, Indeed," retorned hla dangfater. ^ Wc 

pillow. I donH know what good he thonght it are all pretty gay here, thank Heaven I AinHwe. 

would do me, for I had one of my own: but it fiither?*^ 

was aU he had to lend, poor fellow, except a sheet *' I hope f o, my dear,** said Mr. Omer. ** As I 

of letter-paper fhll of skeletons ; and that he gave hare got my breath now, I think FIl measure this 

me at parting as a soother of my sorrows and a young scholar. Would you walk into the shop, 

contribution to my peace of mind. Master Copperfleld ? ** 

I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I preceded Mr. Omer, In compliance with hif< 

I little thought then that I left^it, never to return, request: and after showing me a roll of cloth 

We travelled very slowly all night, and did not which he said was extra super, and too good 

get into Yarmouth before nine or ten o'clock in mourning fbr anything short of x>arentB, he took 

the morning. I looked out for Mr. Barkis, but he my various dimensions, and pnt them down in a 

was not there ; and instead of him a fht, short- book. While he was recording them he called 

winded, merry-looking, little old man in black, my attention to his stock in trade, and to certain 

with rusty little bunches of ribbons at the knees fhshions which he said had **Just come up," and 

of his breeches, black stockings, and a broad- to certain other fludilons which he said had ** juat 

brimmed hat, came puffing up to the coach-win- gone out." 
dow, and said : ** And by that sort of thing we very often lose 

** Master Copperfleld?" a little mint of money," said Mr. Omer. **Bat 

^^Yes, sir." fluhlonsare like human beings. They come in, 

" Will you come with mc, young sir, if yon nobody knows when, why, or how ; and they go 

please," he said, opening the door, ** and I shall out, nobody knows when, why, or bow. Every- 

have the pleasure of taking you home ? " thing is like life, in my opinion, if you look at in 

* I put my hand in his, wondering who he was, that point of view." 

and we walked away to a shop In a narrow street, I was too sorrovirflil to discuss the question, 

on which was written Oxer, Dkapbr, Tailor, which would possibly have been beyond me 

Haberdashzb, Funeral Furnisher, Ac. It nnder any drcumstances ; and Mr. Omer took 

was a close and stifling little shop: fhll of all mo back into the parlor, breatldng with some 

sorts of clothing, made and unmade. Including difficulty on the way. 

one window fhll of beaver-hats and bonnets. We He then called down a little break-neck range 

went Into a little back-parlor behind the shop, of steps behind a door: ** Bring up that tea and 

where we found three young women at work on bread-and-butter ! " which, after some time, dur- 

a quantity of black materials, which were heaped Ing which I sat looking about me and thinking, 

upon the table, and little bits and cuttings of and listening to the stitching In the room and tbo 

which were Uttered all over the floor. There was tune that was being hammered across the yard, 

a good Are In the room, and a breathless smell of appeared on a tray, and turned out to be for me. 
warm black crape. I did not know what the ** I have been acquainted with you,** said Mr. 

smell was then, but I know now. Omer, after watching me for some minutes, dur- 

The three young women, who appeared to be ing which I bad not made much Impression on 

very industrious and comfortable, raised their the breakfast, for the black things destroyed my 

heads to look at me, and then went on with their appetite, ** I have been acquainted with you a 

work. Stitch, stitch, stitch. At the same time long time, my young fHend." 
there came firom a workshop across a little *^ Have you, sir?" 

yard outside the window, a regular sound of ** All your lifis,** said Mr. Omer. ** I may say 

hammering that kept a kind of tune : Batv— tat- before It. I knew your father before you. Bo 

tat, BAT—tat-tat, rat— tat-tat, without any varia- was five foot nine and a half, and he lays In Ave 

tion. and twen-ty foot of ground." 

" Well," said my conductor to one of the three ** Rat — tat-tat, hat — tat-tat, rat— tat-tat," 

young women. " How do you get on, Minnie f ** across the yard. 

** We shall be ready by the trylng-on time,** ** He lays In Ave and twen-ty foot of ground, 

she replied gaily, without looking up. *^ Don't if he lays In a fhution," said Mr. Omer, pleasant- 

you be afhiid, father.** ly. '^ It was either his request or her direction; I 

Mr. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, and forget which.** 
Rat down and panted. He was so fat that he was ** Do you know how my little brother is, sir ? * 

obliged to pant some time before he could say : I inquired. 

*' That's right.'* Mr. Omer shook his head. 

" Father I '* said Minnie, playfully. " Wliat a " Rat— tat-tat, rat— tat-tat, rat— tat-tat** 
porpoise you do grow ! '* " He Is In his mother's arms," said he. 

*' Well, I don't know bow it is, my dear," he " Oh, poor little fellow I Is he dead ? " 
replied, considering about It. ** I am rather so." ** Don*t mind It more than yon can help,'* said 

** You are such a comfortable man, you see,** Mr. Omer. *^ Yes. The baby's dead.'* 
Bidd Minnie. " You take things so easy.** My wounds broke out afVesh at this IntclU- 

*'No nso taking *cm otherwise, my dear,** said gsnce. I left the scarcely tasted breakfast, and 

Mr. Omer. went and rested my head on another table In a 
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ooTn^r of the little room, wbich Minnie hastily chaise Boon came round to the front of the shop^ 

cleared, lest I shoald epot the monrnlng that was and the baskets being put in first, I was pnt in 

lyin^ there with my tears. 8he was a pretty next, and those three followed. I remember It as 

good-natured girl, and put my hair away from my a kind of half chaise-cart, half piano-forte van, 

eyee with a soft kind touch ; but she was very painted of a sombre color, and drawn by a black 

checrfhl at having nearly finished her work and horse with a long tail. There was plenty of room 

Delng in good time, and was so diiTerent from me I for n? all. 

Presently the tune left off, and a good-looking I do not think I have ever experienced so 

yonng fellow came across the yard into the room, strange a feeling in my life (I am wiser now, per- 

He liad a hammer in his hand, and his mouth was haps) as that of being with them, remembering 

fhll of little nails, which he was obliged to take how they had been employed, and seeing them 

out before he could speak. enjoy the ride. I was not angry with them ; 1 

" Well, Joram 1 " said Mr. Omer. *^ How do was more afraid of them, as if I were cast away 

you get on ? ** among creatures with whom I had no community 

" All right," said Joram. "Done, sir." of nature. They were very cheerftil. The old 

Minnie colored a little, and the other two girls man sat in front to drive, and the two young 

smiled at one another. people sat behind him, and whenever he spoke to 

" What I you were at it by candle-light last them leaned forward, the one on one side of his 

night, when I was at the club, then f Were chubby face and the other on the other, and made 

yuu f " said Mr. Omer, shutting up one eye. a great deal of him. They would have talked to 

** Yes," said Joram. " As you said we could me too, but I held back, and moped in my comer ; 

make a little trip of it, and go over together, if it scared by their love-making and hilarity, though 

was done, Minnie and me— «nd you." it was tax from boisterous, and almost wondering 

" Oh ! I thought you were going to leave me that no judgment came upon them for their hard- 

out altogether," said Mr. Omer, laughing till he ness of heart, 
coughed. So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and 

**— As you was so good as to say that," re- ate and drank and enjoyed themselves, I could 

Bumed the young man, " why I turned to with a touch nothing that they touched, but kept my 

will, you see. Will you give me your opinion of fast unbroken. So, when we reached home, I 

it f " dropped out of the chaise behind, as quickly as 

" I will," said Mr. Omer, rising. ** My dear ; " possible, that I might not be in their company be* 

and he stopped and turned to me ; *^ would you fore those solemn windows, looking blindly on 

like to see your " me like closed eyes once bright. And oh, how 

*^ No, fother," Minnie interposed. little need I had had to think what would move 

*^ I thought it might be agreeable, my dear," me to tears when I came back--seeing the win- 
said Mr. Omer. ** But i>erhaps you^re right." dow of my mother^s room, and next it that which, 

I can^t say how I knew it was my dear, dear in the better time, was mine I 
mother^B coffin that they went to look at. I had I was in Peggotty's arms before I got to the 

never heard one making ; I had never seen one door, and she took me into the house. Uer grief 

that I know of: but it came into my mind what burst out when she first saw me ; but she con- 

the noise was, while it was going on ; and when troDed it soon, and spoke in whispers, and walked 

the young man entered, I am sure I knew what softly, as if the dead could be disturbed. She had 

be had been doing. not been in bed, I found, for a long time. She sat 

The work being now finished, the two girls, up at night still, and watched. As long as her 

whose names T had not heard, brushed the shreds poor dear pretty was above the ground, she said, 

and threads from their dresses, and went into the she would never desert her. 
shop to put that to rights, and wait for customers. Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me when I 

Minnie stayed behind to fold up what th^ had went into the parlor, where he was, but sat by 

made, and pack it in two baskets. This she did the fireside, weeping silently, and pondering iu 

npon her knees, humming a lively little tune the his elbow-chair. Miss Murdstone, who was busy 

while. Joram, who I had no doubt was her lover, at her writing-dosk, which was covered with 

came in and stole a kiss fh>m her while she was letters and papers, gave me her cold floger-naUs, 

busy (be didn't appear to mind me, at all), and and asked me, in an iron whisper, if I had been 

said her father was gone for the cliaise, and he measured for ray mourning, 
must make haste and get tiimself ready. Then I said : *' Yes." 

he went out again ; and then she put her thimble "And your shirts," said Miss Murdstone ; 

and scissors in her pocket, and stuck a needle " have you brought *em home ? " 
threaded with black thread neatly in the bosom " Yes, ma'am. " I have brought home all my 

of her gown, and put on her outer clothing clothes." 

smartly, at a little glass behind the door, in which This was all the consolation that her firmness 

I saw the reflection of her pleased face. administered to me. I do not doubt that she had 

AD this I observed, sitting at the table in the a choice pleasure in exhibiting what she called 

comcrwithmy head leaning on my hand, and my her self-conmiand, and her firmness, and her 

thoughts running on very different things. Tho strength of mind, and her common sense, and the 
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wfaole dialMlical catalo^e of hcrunamlable quail- or hare done since I came borne. And now the 

tfeSf on tnch an occasion. She waa particularly bell begins to aonnd, and Mr. Omer and another 

prond of licr tarn for baelnesB ; and she showed come to make ne ready. As Peggotty was wont 

it DOW in reducing everything to pen and ink, to tell me long ago, the followers of my fiither to 

and being moved by nothing. All the rest of that the same grave wore made ready in the same 

day, and from morning to night afterwards, she room. 

sat at that desk: scratching composedly with a There are Mr. Mnrdstone, onr neighbor Mr, 

hard pen, speaking in the same impertarbable Grayper, Mr. Chiilip, and I. When we go ont 

whisper to everybody ; never relaxing a muscle to the door, the Bearers and their load are in the 

of her flice, or softening a tone of her voice, ot garden ; and they move before ns down the path, 

appearing with an atom of her dress astray. and past the elms, and through the gate, and into 

Her brother took a book sometimes, but never the churchyard, where I have so often heard the 

read it that I saw. He would open it and look at birds sing on a summer morning, 

it as if he were reading, but would remain for a We stand around the grave. The day seems 

whole hour without turning the leaf, and then put different to me firom every other day, and the 

it down to walk to and fh> in the room. I nscd to light not of the same color— of a sadder color, 

sit with folded hands watching him, and counting Kow there is a solemn hush, which we have 

his footsteps, hour after hour. He very seldom brought £rom home with what is resting in the 

spoke to her, and never to me. He soemed to be mould ; and while we stand bare-headed, I hear 

the only restless thing, exeept the docks, in the the voice of the clergyman, sounding remote in 

whole motionless house. the open air, add yet distinct and plain, saying: 

In these days before the (hneral, I saw but ** I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 

little of Peggotty, except that, in passing np or Lord I ^* Then I hear sobs ; and, standing apart 

down stairs, I always found her close to the room among the lookers-on, I see that good and fiiithfhl 

where my mother and her baby lay, and except servant, whom of all the people upon earth I love 

that she came to me every night, and sat by my the best, and unto whom my childish heart is 

bed's head while I went to sleep. A day or two certain that the Lord will one day say: ^ Well 

before the burial— I think it was a day or two be- done." 

fore, but I am conscious of confhsion in my mind There are many fkces that I know, among the 

about that heavy time, with nothing to mark its little crowd ; fiEices that I knew in church, when 

progress— she took me into the room. I only mine was always wandering there; llKea that 

recollect that underneath some white covering on first saw my mother when she came to the village 

the bed, with a beautifol cleanliness and freshness in her youthfhl bloom. I do not mind them— I 

all around it, there seemed to me to lie embodied mind nothing but my grief— and yet I see and 

the solemn stillness that was in the house ; and know them all ; and even in the background, far 

that when she would have turned the cover gently away, see Minnie looking on, and her eye glan- 

back, I cried : ** Oh no I oh no I " and held her cing on her sweetheart, who is near me. 

hand. It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we 

If the funeral had been yesterday, I could not turn to come away. Before ns stands our house, 

recollect it better. The very air of the best bo pretty and unchanged, so linked in my mind 

parlor, when I went in at the door, the bright with the young idea of what is gone, that all my 

condition of the fire, the shining of the wine In sorrow has been nothing to the sorrow it calls 

the decanters, the patterns of the glass and plates, forth. But they take me on ; and Mr. Chiilip talks 

the faint sweet smeD of cake, the odor of Miss to me ; and when we get home, put some water 

Murdstone's dress, and our black clothes. Hfr. to my lips; and when I ask his leave to go np to 

Chiilip is in the room, and comes to speak to me. my room, dismisses me with the gentleness of a 

"And how is Master David? " he says kind- woman. 

]y. Allthls, I say, is yesterday's event. Events of 

I cannot tell him very well. I give him my later date have floated from me to the shore whero 

hand, which ho holds in his. all forgotten things will reappear, but this stands 

" Dear me 1 " says Mr. Chiilip, meekly smiling, like a high rock in the ocean. 

with something shining in his eye. ** Our little I knew that Peggotty would come to me in my 

friends grow up around us. They^grow out of room. The Sabbath stillness of the time (the 

our knowledge, ma'am f " day was so like Sunday 1 I have forgotten that) 

This is to Miss Mnrdstone, who makes no was suited to us both. She sat down by my side 

reply. upon my little bed ; aud holding my hand, and 

" There is a great improvement here, ma'am t " sometimes putting it to her lips, and sometimes 
eajTs Mr. Chiilip. smoothing it with hers, as she might have corn- 
Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown torted my little brother, told me in her way, all 
and a formal bend ; Mr. Chiilip, discomfited, that she had to tell concerning what had hap- 
goes into a comer, keeping me with him, and pened. 
opens his mouth no more. 

I remark this, because I remark everything " She was never well," said Peg^tty, "for a 

that happens, not because I care about myself, long time. She was uncertain in her mind, and 
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not happy. When her baby was born, I tlioaglit happy man in hen. * Peggotty, my dear/ she 

at flret she would get better, but she was more said then, * put me nearer to you,* for she was 

delicate, and sunk a little every day. She used ta yery weak. * Lay your good arm underneath my 

like to sit alone before her baby came, and then neck,* she said, * and turn me to you, for your 

she cried ; but afterwards she used to sing to it— flice is going fiir off, and I want it to be near.* I 

so soft, that I once thought, when I heard her, it put it as she asked; and oh Davy! the time had 

was like a voice up in the air, that waa rising come when my first parting words to you wero 

away. true — ^when she was glad to lay her poor head on 

** I think she got to be more timid, and more her stupid cross oldPeggotty^s arm— and she died 

Mghtened-like, of late ; and that a hard word like a child that had gone to sleep I ** 

was like a blow to her. But she was always the ««. j ^ « << « i. 

same to me. She never changed to her foolish Thus ended Peggotty ■ narration. From tho 

Peggotty, didn*t my sweet girl.'* moment of my knowing of the death of my 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon mother, the idea of her as she had been of late 

mv hand a little while mO- vanished xrom me. I remembered her, from 

•* The last time that I saw her like herown old *^*' instant, only as the young mother of my 

self, was the night when you came home, my dear, earliest impressions, who had been u«ed to wind 

The day you went away, she said to me, * I never ^^^ ^y^^^i curls round and round her finger, and 

Bhall see my pretty darling again. Something ^ ^^^ ^^^ ™« •* twilight in the parlor. What 

tells me so, that teUs the truth, I know.* Peggotty had told me now, was so far from bring- 

" She tried to hold up after that ; and many a *»g ™e back to the latter period, that it rooted the 

time, when they told her she was thoughtless and earlier image in my mind. It may be curious, but 

light-hearted, made beUeve to be so; but it was ** ** tn>e. In her death she winged her way 

all a bygone then. She never told her husband ^**^^ *<* ^e' eahn untroubled youth, and cancelled 

what she had told me^-she was afraid of saying it *^ ^e rest 

to anybody else— tiU one night, a litUe more than The mother who lay in the grave, was the 

a week before it happened, when she said to him : mother of my infancy ; the little creature in her 

• My dear, I think I am dying.* a"°8, was myself, as I had once been, hushed for 

" * It's off my mind now, Peggotty,' she told e^'er on her bosom, 

me, when I laid her in her bed that night. *He * 

will believe It more and more, poor fellow, every CHAPTER Z. 
day for a few days to come ; and then it will be 

past. I am very tifed. If this is sleep, sit by » bbcomb nbolectkd, ahd am pbovidjsd por. 

me while I sleep : don*t leave me. God bless both The first act of business Miss Murdstone per- 

my children 1 God protect and keep my fittherlesa formed when the day of the solemnity was over, 

boy I * and light was freely admitted into the house, was 

*' I never left her afterwards^** said Peggotty. to give Peggotty a month*s warning. Much as 
" She often talked to them two down-stairs— for, Peggotty would have disliked such a service, I 
she loved them ; she couldn't bear not to love any believe she would have retained it, for my sake, in 
one^ who was about her— but when they went preference to the best one upon earth. She told 
away from her bedside, she always turned to me, me we must part, and told me why ; and we con- 
as if there was rest where Peggotty was, and doled with one another, in all sincerity, 
never fell asleep in any other way. As to me or my fhture, not a word was said, or 

" On the last night, in the evening, she kissed a step taken. Happy they would have been, I 

me, and said : * If my baby should die too, Peg^ dare say, if they could have dismissed me at a 

gotty, please let them lay him la my arms, and month's warning too. I mustered courage once, 

bury us together.* (It was done ; for the poor to ask Miss Murdstone when I was going back to 

lamb lived but a day beyond her.) *■ Let my dear- school ; and she answered drily, she believed I 

est boy go with us to our resting-place,* she was not going back at all. I was told nothing 

said, * and tell him that his mother, when she lay more. I was very anxious to know what was 

tierc, blessed him not onCc, but a thousand going to be done with me, and so was Peggotty ; 

times.* ** but neither she nor I could pick up any inl'orma- 

Another silence followed this, and another tion on the subject, 

gentle beating on my hand. There was one change In my condition, which, 

" It was pretty far in the night," said Peg- while it relieved me of a great deal of present un- 
gotty, ** when she asked me for some drink ; and easiness, might have made me, if I had been cap- 
when she had taken it, gave me such a patient able of considering it closely, yet more uncomfort- 
smile, the dear I— so beautlfal ! able about the fliture. It was this. The constraint 

** Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, that had been put upon me, was quite abandoned, 

when she said to me, how kind and considerate I was so for from bemg required to keep my dull 

Mr. Copperfldd had always been to her, and how post In the parlor, that on several occasions, when 

he had borne with her, and told her, when she I took my seat there. Miss Murdstone frowned to 

doubted herself, that a loving heart was better me to go away. I was so fsa from being warned 

Qzid stronger than wisdom, and that he was a off flrom Peggotty'e society, that^ provided I was 
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not in Mr. Mard^itoDe'B, I was never eoagbt out with great animatjon. "As long as yon are hens, 

or inquired for. At firat I waa in daily dread of my pet, I ahall oome over every week of my lift 

his taking my education in hand again, or of Miaa to see yon. One day every week of my life P^ 
MnrdBtone'a devoting herself to it ; bat I booq I felt a great weight taken off my mind by this 

began to think that anch feara were gronndleBB, promise ; bat ev«i this waa net all, for Peggotty 

and that all I had to anticipate was neglect went on to aay : 

I do not conceive that this discovery gave mo ** I^m a going, Davy, yon see, to ray brotber'fi, 

much pain then. I waa still giddy with the shock first, Ibr another fortnight's visit— just till I have 

of my mother's death, and in a kind of stunned had time to kxA about me, and get to be somo- 

state as to all tribataiy thinga. I can recollect, thing like myself again. Now I have been think* 

indeed, to have speculated, at odd times, on the ing, that perhaps, as they don't want yoo here at 

possibility of my not being taught any more, or present, you might be let to go along with me/' 
cared for any more ; and growing up to be a shab- If anything, short of being in a diflferent rehu 

by moody man, lounging an idle life away, about lion to every one about me, Peggotty excepted, 

the village ; as well aa on the feasibility of my could have given me a sense of pleasure at that 

getting rid of this picture by going away some- time, it would have been this project of all others, 

where, like the hero in a story, to seek my for- The idea of being again surrounded by those 

tune : but these were transient visions, day Itonest faces, shining welcome on me ; of renew- 

dreams I sat looking at sometimes, as if they ing the peacefhlness of the sweet Sunday morning, 

were Ibintly painted or written on the wall of my when the bells were ringing, the atones dropping 

room, and which, as they melted away, left the in the water, and the shadowy ^ips breaking 

wall blank again. through the mist ; of roaming op and down with 

*^ Peggotty,*' I said in a thoughtful whisper, little Bm'ly, telling her my troublee, and finding 

one evening, when I was wanning my hands at charms against them in the sheila and pebbles on 

the kitchen fire, " Mr. Murdstone likes me less the beach ; made a calm in my heart. It was 

than he used to. He never liked me much, Peg- ruffled next moment to be sure, by a doubt of 

gotty; but he would rather not even seo me now Miss Murdstone giving her owtsent; but even 

if he can help it.*' that was set at rest soon, for she came out to take 

"'' Perhaps it's his sorrow,** said Peggotty, an evening grope in the store-doset while we 

stroking my hair. were yet in conversation, and Peggotty with » 

^* I am sure, Peggotty, I am sorry too. If The- boldness that amazed me, broaelied the topic cm 

Heved it was his sorrow, I should not think of it the spot, 
at all. But it's not that ; oh, no, it's not that.** *' The boy wUl be idle there,** said Miss Murd- 

** How do you know it's not that ? '* said Peg- stone, looking into a pickle-Jar, ^* and idleness is. 

gotty, after a silence. the root of all evil. But, to be sure, he would be 

*' Oh his sorrow is another and quite a differ- idle here— or anywhere, in my opinion.** 
ent thing. He is sorry at this moment, sitting by Peggotty had an angry answer ready, I could 

Qie fireside with Miss Murdstone ; but if I was to see ; but she swallowed it for my soke, and re 

go in, Peggotty, he would be something besides.** mained silent. 

*' What would he be r '* said Peggotty. " Humph 1 ** said Miss Murdstone, still keeping 

*^ Angry,** I answered, with an involuntary im- her eye on the pickles ; "'• it is of more importance 

itation of his dark frown. *^If be was only sor- than anything else— it is of paramount importance 

ry, be wouldn't look at me as he does, /am only —that my brother should not be disturbed or 

3orry, and it makes me feel kinder.'* made uncomfortable. I suppose I had better say 

Peggotty said nothing for a little while ; and I yes.** 
warmed my hands, as silent as she. I thanked her without making any demonstra- 

^'Davy." she said at length. tion of Joy, lest it should induce her to with- 

" Yes, Peggotty ? '* draw her assent. Nor could I help thinking this 

" I have tried, my dear, all ways I could think a prudent course, when she looked at me out of 

of— all the ways there are, and all the ways there the pickle-Jar, with ab great an access of soumcsa 

ain't, in short— to get a suitable service here, in as if her black eyes liad absorbed ita contents. 

Blunderstone ; bat there's no such a thing, my However, the permission was given, and waa 

love." never retracted ; for when the month was out, 

"And what do you mean to do, Peggotty," Peggotty and I were ready to depart 
says I, wistfully. " Do you mean to go and seek Mr. Barkis came into the house for Peggotty*a 

your fortune ? '* boxes. I had never known him to pass the gar^ 

" I expect I shall be forced to go to Yarmouth," den-gate before, but on this occasion he came into 

replied Peggotty, "and live there.'* the house. And he gave me a look as he shoul- 

" You might have gone farther off," I said, dered the largest box and went out, which I 

brightening a little, " and been as bad as lopt I thought had meaning in it, if meaning could ever 

shall see you sometimes, my dear old Peggotty, be said to find its way into Mr. Barkis's visage, 
there. You won't be quite at the other end of Peggotty was naturally in low spirits at leav 

the world, will you? '* Ing what had been her home so many years, and 

" Cicntrary ways, please God I ** cried Peggotty, where the two strong attachmenta of her life- ftw 
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my mother and myBcIf— liad been formed. She head, and a ehame-foced leer upon hie oonnte- 

bad heen walking in the churchyard too very nance, and pervading his very 1<^, presented hut 

early ; and she got into the cart, and sat in it a vacant appearance, I thought They each took 

with her handkcrchlefat her eyes. one of Peggotty^s trunks, and we were going 

So long as she remained in this condition, Mr. away, when Mr. Barkis solemnly made a sign to 

Barkis gave no sign of life whatever. He sat in me with his forefinger to come under an archway, 
hie usual place and attitude, like a great stuflfed ^*I say," growled Mr. Barkis, *4t was all 

figure. But when she began to look about her, and right.^* 

tr» speak to me, he nodded his head and grinned I looked up into his Ibce, and answered, with 

several times. I have not the least notion at an attempt to be very profound: **Ohl" 
whom, or what he meant by it '* It didn't come to a end there,** said Mr. Bar- 

'' It's a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis 1 '* I said, as kis, nodding confidentiaJly. '' It was aa right.'* 
an act of politeness. ik^in I answered, ** Oh I " 

** It ain't bad," said Mr. Barkis, who generally " You know who was willln'," said my ftiend. 

qualified his speech, and rarely committed him- " It was Barkis, and Barkis only.'* 
selt I nodded assent 

'* Peggotty is quite comfortable now, Mr. Bar- " It's all right,'* said Mr. Barkis, shaking 

kis,'* I remarked, for his satisfistction. hands ; *^ Fm a fHend of your'n. You made it all 

" Is she, though ? ** said Mr. Barkis. right, first It's all right** 

After reflecting about it, with a sagacious air. In his attempts to be particularly lucid, Mr. 

Mr. Barkis eyed her, and said : Barkis was so extremely mysterious that I might 

^ Are you pretty comfortable ? ** have stood looking in his CMe for an hour, and 

Peggotty laughed, and answered in the affirm»> most assuredly should have got as much informa- 
tive, tion out of it as out of the ihce of a clock that 

" But really and truly, you know. Are you ? " had stopped, but for Peggotty's calling me away. 

growled Mr. Barkis, sliding nearer to her on the As we were going along, she asked me what lie 

Beat, and nudging her with his elbow. ** Are had said ; and I told her he had said it was all 

you? Really and truly, pretty comfortable? right 

Are you f Eh ? '* At each of these inquiries Mr. ** Like his impudence,** said Peggotty, ** but I 

Barkis shufiled nearer to her, and gave her another don't mind that! Davy dear, what should yon 

nndge ; so that at last we were all crowded to- think if I was to think of being married ? ** 
gether in the left-band comer of the cart, and I ** Why— I suppose you would like me as much 

was so squeezed that I could hardly bear it then, Peggotty, as you do now f '* I returned, 

Peggotty calling his attention to my sufiTeringi!, after a little consideration. 
Mr. Barkis gave me a little more room at once. Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers 

and got away by degrees. But I could not help in the street, as well as of her relations going on 

observing that he seemed to think he had hit upon before, the good soul was obliged to stop and cm- 

a wonderful expedient for expressing himself in brace me on the spot, with many protestations of 

a neat, agreeable, and pointed manner, without her unaltemble love. 

the Inconvenience of inventing <»nver8ation. He ** Tell me what should yon say, darling ? ** she 

manifestly chuckled over it for some time. By- asked agahi, when this was over, and we wero 

and-by he turned to Pe^iotty again, and repeat- walking on. 

ing, ** Are you pretty comfortable, though? ** bore **If you were thinking of being married— to 

down upon us as before, until the breath was Mr. Barkis, P^gocty ? '* 
nearly wedged out of my body. By-and-by he " Yes,'* said Peggotty. 
made another descent upon us with the same in- ** I should think it would be a very good thing, 

qtdry, and the same result At length, I got up For then you know, Peggotty, you would always 

whenever I saw him coming, and standing on the have the horse and cart to bring yon over to see 

footboard, pretended to look at the prospect; me, and could come for nothing, and be sure of 

after which I did very well, coming.'* 

He was so polite as to stop at a public-house, **The sense of the dear!** cried Peggotty. 

expressly on our account, and entertain us with ** What I have been thinking of, this month back ! 

broiled mutton and beer. Even when Peggotty Yes, my precious ; and I think I should be more 

was in the act of drinking, be was seized with independent altogether, you see ; let alone my 

one of those approaches, and almost choked her. working with a better heart in my own house, 

Bui as we drew nearer to the end of our journey, than I could in anybody else's now. I don't know 

be had more to do and less time for gallantry ; what I might be fit for, now, as a servant to a 

and when we got on Yarmouth pavement, we stranger. And I shall be always near my pretty's 

were all too much shaken and jolted, I apprehend, resting-place," said Peggotty musing, ^'and be 

to have any leisure for anything else. able to see it when I like ; and when / lie down 

Mr. Pe^tty and Ham waited for us at the old to rest, I may be laid not far ofi* tsom my dar- 

place. Trey received me and Peggotty in an af- ling girl I '* 

fectionate manner, and shook hands with Mr. We nslther of us said anything ibr a littto 

Barkis, who, with his hat uu the very back of his while. 
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**But I wonldnU bo mach as glre it another and I eoon knew It to be KmMy, who was a little 
thought," said Peggotty, cheerily, **if my Davy creature still in statnre, thoa|?h Bhe was giown. 
was anyways against it— not if I had been asked Bat when she drew nearer, and I saw her blae 
In church thirty times three times over, and was eyes looking bluer, and her dimpled fiice looking: 
wearing out the ring in my pocket.** brighter, and her whole self prettier and gayer, a 

" Look at me, Peggotty," I replied ; ** and see curious feeling came over me that made me pre- 
If Pm not really glad, and don't truly wish it I " tend not to know her, and pass by as if I were 
As indeed I did, with all my heart. looking at something a long way off. I have done 

" WeU, my life," said Peggotty, giving me a inch a thing since in later life, or lam mistaken, 
squeeze, ** I have thought of it night and day, Little Bm'ly didn't care a bit. She saw me 
every way I can, and I hope the right way ; but well enough ; but instead of turning round and 

Pll think of it again, and speak to my brother calling after me, ran away laughing. This obliged 

about it, and in the meantime we'll keep it to me to run after her, and she ran so fkst that we 

ourselves, Davy, you and me. Barkis is a good were very near the cottage before I caught her. 
plain creatur'," said Peggotty, ** and if I tried to " Oh, it's you, is it ? " said litUe Em'ly. 
do my duty by him, I think it would be my foult ** Why, you knew who it was, Em'ly," said J. 
Iflwasn't— ifl wasn't pretty comfortable," said *'And didn't ^ow know who It was?" said 

Peggotty, laughing heartily. Em'ly. I was going to kiss her, but she covered 

This quotation lh)m Mr. Barkis was so appro- her cherry lips with her hands, and said she 

priate, and tickled us both so much, that we wasn't a baby now, and ran away, laughing more 

laughed again and again, and were quite in a than ever, into the house, 
pleasant humor when we came within view of She seemed to delight in teasing me, which 

Mr. Peggotty's cottage. was a change in her I wondered at very much. 

It looked Just the same, except that it may. The tea-table was ready, and our little locker was 

perhaps, have shrunk a little in my eyes ; and put out in its old place, but instead of coming to 

Mrs. Gummidge was waiting at the door as if she sit by me, she went and bestowed her company 

had stood there ever since. All within was the upon that grumbling Mrs. Gummidge : and on 

same, down to the seaweed in the blue mug in Mr. Peggotty's inquiring why, rumpled her hair 

my bedroom. I went into the ont-bouse to look all over her fkce to hide it, and would do nothing 

about me ; and the very same lobsters, crabs, and l^at laugh. 

crawfish possessed by the same desire to piuch "A little pnsa it is!" said Mr. Pc^ggotty, pat 

the worid in general, appeared to be in the same ting her with his great hand, 
state of conglomeration in the same old corner. '* So sh* is! so sh* is! " cried Ham. *'Mas*r 

But there was no little Em'ly to be seen, so I Davy bor, so sh' is ! " and he sat and chuckled at 

asked Mr. Peggotty where she was. ^er for some time, in a state of mingled admira- 

^' She's at school, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, wip- lion and delight, that made hia face a burning 

ing the heat consequent on the porterage of Peg- red. 

gotty's box from his forehead ; " she'll be home," Little Emiy was spoiled by them all, in (hct ; 

looking at the Dutch clock, "in fh)m twenty mln- and by no one more than Mr. Peggotty himself; 

ntes to half-an-honr's time. We all on us feel the whom she could have coaxed into anything by 

loss of her, bless yel '* only going and laying her cheek against his rough 

Mrs. Gummidge moaned. whisker. - That was my opinion, at least, when I 

"Cheer up, Mawtherl" cried Mr. Peggotty. eaw her do it; and I held Mr. Peggotty to be 

"I feel it more than anybody else," said Mrs. thoroughly in the right. But she was so affec- 

Gummidge: "Pm a lone lorn creetur', and she tionate and sweet-natured, and had such a pleasant 

used to be a'most the only think that didn't go manner of being both sly and shy at once, that 

contrairy with me." flhe captivated me more than ever. 

Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and shaking her She was tender-hearted, too ; for when, as wo 

head, applied herself to blowing the fire. Mr. eat round the fire after tea, an allusion waa made 

Peggotty, looking round upon us while she was by Mr. Peggotty over his pipe to the loss I had 

BO engaged, said in a low voice, which he shaded sustained, the tears stood in her eyes, and she 

with his hand : " The old 'un ! " From this I looked at me so kindly across the table, that I 

rightly conjectured that no improvement had felt quite thankftil to her. 
taken place since my last visit in the state of Mrs. "Ah!" said Mr. Peggotty, taking up ner 

Gummidge's spirits. curls, and running them over his hand like water. 

Now, the whole place was, or it should have " here's another orphan, you see, sir. And here,'* 

been, quite as delightful a place as ever; and yet Bald Mr. Peggotty, giving Ham a back-handod 

it did not impress me in the same way. I felt knock in the chest, " is another of 'm, though he 

rather disappointed with it. Perhaps it was be- don't look much like it.'* 

cause little Em'ly was not at home. I knew the " If I had you for my guardian, Mr. Peggotty," 

way by which she would come, and presently said I, shaking my head, " I don't think I should 

found myself strolling along the path to meet fed much like it.** * 

her. " Well said, Mas'r Davy, bor I ** cried Ham in 

A figure appeared in the distance before long, an ecstasy. ** Hoorah I Well said I Nor more 
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yon wonldnH 1 Hor I Hor 1 "—Here he returned and they all obBervod her at the same lime, for as 

Mr. Peggotty's back-hander, and little Bm'ly got I stopped, they laughed and looked at her. 

op and klHsed Mr. Peggotty. "Em*ly is like me," said Peggotty, "and 

"And how's your fdend, sir ? " said Mr. Peg- would like to see him." 
gotty to me. Bm'ly was confused by our all observing her, 

" Steerforth f " said L and hung down her head, and her &ce was covered 

'* That's the name 1 " cried Mr. Peggotty, turn- with blushes. Glancing up presently through her 

lug to Ham. " I knowed It was something in stray curls, and seeing that we were all looking 

our way." at her still (I am sure I, for one, could have looked 

"Tousaid it was Budderford," observed Ham, at her for hours), she ran away, and kept away 

laughing. till it was nearly bedtime. 

*' Well 1 " retorted Mr. Peggotty. " And ye I lay down on the old little bed in the stem of 

steer with a rudder, dop't ye ? It an't tax off. the boat, and the wind came moaning on across 

How is he, sir?" the flat as it had *done before. But I could not 

" He was very well indeed when I came away, help fimcying, now, that it moaned of those who 

Mr. Peggotty." were gone ; and instead of thinking that the sea 

" There's a friend ! " said Mr. Peggotty, stretch- might rise in the night and float the boat away, 

log out his pipe. "There's a friend, if you talk I thought of the sea that had risen, since I last 

of friends 1 Why, Lord love my heart alive, if it heard ttiose sounds, and drowned my happy 

ain't a treat to look at him I " home. I recollect, as the wind and water began 

" He is very handsome, is he not ? " said I, my to sound fliinter in my ears, putting a short clause 

heart warming with this praise. into my prayers, petitioning that I might grow up 

"Handsome!" cried Mr. Peggotty. "He to many little Bm'ly, and so dropping lovingly 

stands up to you like— like a— why I don't know asleep. 

what he doiCt stand up to you like. He's so The days passed pretty much as they had 

bold ! " passed before, except— it was a great exception— 

"Test Thafs Just his character,'* said I. that little Bmlyand I seldom wandered on the 
"He's as brave as a lion, and you can't think beach now. She had tasks to learn, and needle- 
bow frank he is, Mr. Peggotty.'* work to do ; and was absent during a great part 

"And I do suppose, now," said Mr. Peggotty, of each day. But I felt that we should not have 

looking at me through the smoke of his pipe, had these old wanderings, even if it had been 

" that in the way of book-laming he'd take the otherwise. Wild and full of childish whims as 

wind out of a'most anything.'* Em^ly was, she was more of a little woman than 

" Yes," said I, delighted ; " he knows every- I had supposed. She seemed to have got a great 

thing. He is astonishingly clever." distance away from me, in little more than a year. 

" There's a friend I " murmured Mr. Peggotty, She liked me, but she laughed at me, and tor- 

with a grave toss of his head. mcntcd me ; and when I went to meet her, stole 

" Nothing seems to cost him any trouble,'* home another way, and was laughing at the door 
said I. " He knows a task if he only looks at it. when I came back, disappointed. The best times 
He is the best cricketer you ever saw. He will were when she sat quietly at work in the door- 
give you almost as many men as you like at way, and I sat on the wooden steps at her feet, 
draughts, and beat you easily.'* reading to her. It seems to me at this hour, that 

Mr. Peggotty gave bis head another toss, as I have never seen such sunlight as on those bright 

much as to say: " Of course he will." April afternoons; that I have never seen such a 

" He is such a speaker," I pursued, " that he sunny little figure as I used to see, sitting In the 

can win anybody over; and I don't know what doorwayof the old boat; that I have never behold 

you'd say if you were to hear him sing, Mr. Peg- such sky, such water, such glorified ships, sailing 

gotty.'* away into golden air. 

Mr. Peggotty gave his head another toss, as On the very first evening after our arrival, Mr. 

much as to say: "I have no doubt of it." Barkis appeared in an exceedingly vacant and 

* Thru, he's such a generous, fine, noble fel- awkward condition, and with a bundle of oranges 

low," said I, quite carried away by my Ihvorite tied up in a handkerehief. As he made no allu- 

theme, " that it's hardly possible to give him as sion of any kind to this property, he was supposed 

much praise as he deserves. I am sure I can to have left it behind him by accident when he 

never feel thankflil enough for the generosity with went away ; until Ham, ronning after him to re- 

which he has protected me, so much younger and store it, came back with the information that it 

lower in the school than himself.'* was intended for Peggotty. After that occasion 

I was ranning on, very fiist indeed, when my he appeared every evening, at exactly the same 
eyes rested on little Em'ly's ftice, which was bent hour, and always with a little bundle, to which* 
forward over the table, listening with the deepest he never alluded, and which he regularly put be- 
attentlon, her breath held, her blue eyes spark- hind the door, and left there. These offerings of . 
ling like Jewels, and the color mantling in her affection were of a most various and eccentric de- 
cheeks. She looked so extraordinarily earnest scription. Among them I remember a double sot 
aiud pretty, that I stopped in a sort of wonder ; of pigs* trotters, a huge pin-cushion, half a 
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baohel or eo of apples, a pair of jet ear-rings, thinks dooH |^ contratiy with yon, sot yoa with 

some Spanish onionfi, a box of dominoes, a canary them ; yoa had better do It yoarself." 

bird and cace, and a 1<^ of piclded porlc. But here Peg^otty, who bad been croing abont 

Mr. Barkis's wooing, as I romember It, was fW>m one to another In a harried way, kissing; 

Dltoorcther of a very pecoliar kind. He yery scl- everybody, called oat from the cart, in which we 

dom paid any tbin<? ; bat woold sit by the fire in all were by this time (EmMy and I on two little 

much the same attitude as he eat in his cart, and chain, side by side), that Mrs. Gammidse mnst 

stare heavily at Peggotty, who was opposite. One do it. So Mrs. Qammidgre did it ; and, \ am aorry 

nij^ht, being, as I suppose, inspired by love, lie to relate, cast a damp apon the festive character 

made a dart at the bit of wax candle she kept for of onr depariare, by immediately barsting into 

hei thread, and pat it in his waistcoat-pocket and tears, and sinking subdued into the arms of Ham, 

carried it off. After that, his great delight was to with the declaration that she knowed she was a 

produce it when it was wanted, sticking to the harden, and had better be carried to the Hoveeat 

lining of his pocket, in a partially melted state, and once. Which I really thought was a eensible idea, 

ix)cket it again when it was done with. He seemed that Ham might hare acted on. 

to enjoy himself very much, and not to feel at all Away we went, however, on onr holiday ex- 

called upon to talk. Even when he took Peggotty cursion ; and the first thing we did was to stop at 

out for a walk on the flats, he had no nneanlnesa a church, where Mr. Barkis tied the horse to some 

on that head, I believe ; contenting himself with rails, and went in with Peggotty, leaving littlo 

now and then asking her if she was pretty com- £m*ly and me alone in the chaise. I took that 

fortable ; and I remember that sometimes, after occasion to put my arm round EmHy^s waist, and 

be was gone, Peggotty would throw her apron propose that as I was going away so very soon 

over her face, and laugh for half-an-hour. Indeed, now, we should determine to be very affectionate 

we were all more or less amused, except that to one another, and very happy, all day. Little 

miserable Mrs. Onmmidge, whose courtship BmMy consenting, and allowing me to kiss her, I 

would appear to have been of an exactly parallel became desperate ; informing her, I recollect, that 

nature, she was so continually reminded by these I never could love another, and that I was pre- 

transactions of the old one. pared to shed the blood of anybody who should 

At ieni^th, when the term of my visit was aspire to her affections, 

nearly expired, it was given out that Pe<?gotty and How merry little Em'ly made herself about it 1 

Mr. Barkis were going to make a day's holiday With what a demure assumption of being im- 

to£?ether, and that little Em'ly and I were to ac- mensely older and wiser than I, the fairy little 

( ompany them. I had but a broken sleep the woman said I was a " silly boy ;" and then 

ni^'ht before, in anticipation of the pleasure of a laughed so charmingly that I foigot the pain of 

whole day with Em'ly. We were all astir betimes being called by that disparaging name, in the 

in the morning ; and while we were yet at break- pleasure of looking at her. 

fact, Mr. Barkis appeared in the distance, driving Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good while in 

a chaise-cart toward the object of his affections. the church, but came out at last, and then we 

Peggotty was dressed as usual, in her neat and drove away into the country. As we were goin^ 

quiet mourning ; but Mr. Barkis bloomed in a new along, Mr. Barkis turned to me, and said, with a 

Diue coat, of which the tailor had given him such wink,— by-the-bye, I should liardly have thought, 

good measure, that the cuffs would have rendered before, that he could wink : 

gloves unnecessary in the coldest weather, while ** What name was it as I wrote up In the cart ? ** 

the collar was so high that it pushed his hair up " Clara Peggotty," I answered, 

on end on the top of his head. His bright but- ** What name would it he as I should write up 

tons, too, were of the largest size. Rendered now, if there was a tilt here?" 

complete by drab pantaloons and a buff waistcoat, •* Clara Pe^otty, again ? " I suggested. 

I thought Mr. Barkis a phenomenon of respecta* ** Clara Pe^otty Bajikis I " he returned, and 

bllity. burst into a roar of laughter tiiat shook the 

When we were all In a bustle outFide the door, chaise. 

I found that Mr. Pe^otty was prepared with an In a word, they were married, and bad gone 

old shoe, which was to be thrown after us for luck, into the church for no other purpose. 'Pescgotty 

and which he offered to Mre. Gummidge for that was resolved that it should be quietly done ; and 

purpose. the clerk had given her away, and there had l)cen 

" No. It had better be done by somebody els»e, no witnesses of the ceremony. She was a little 

Dan'l," said Mrs. Gummidge. " I'm a lone loni conftised when Mr. Barkis made this abrupt aik* 

orcetur' myself, and everythink that reminds me nonncement of their union, and could not hug me 

of creeturs that ain't lone and lorn, goes contrairy enough in token of her unimpaired affection ; but 

with me." she soon became herself again, and said she waa 

" Come, old gal I " cried Mr. Peggotty. ** Take very flad it was over. 

and heave it." We drove to a little inn in a bye rOad, where 

*' No, Dan'l," returned Mrs. Gummidge, whim- we were expected, and where we had a very com- 
pering and shaking her head. " If 1 felt le!*8, \ fortable dinner, and passed the day with great 
could do more. Yon don't feel like me, Dan't ; patisliictlon. If Peggotty had been married every 
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day for the last ten years, she coald hardly have midge, and only wished that a Hon or a serpent, 

been more at her ease about it; it made no sort or any ill-diepcMsed monster, would make an at- 

of difference in her: she was Just the same ae tack npon us, that I mij^ht destroy him, and covet 

ever, and went oat for a stroll with little Em^ly myself with glory. Bat as nothing of the sort 

and me before tea, while Mr. Barkis philosophi- happened to be walking about on Yarmouth flats 

cally smoked his pipe, and enjoyed himself, I that night, I provided the best substitute I could 

euppose, with the contemplation of his happiness, by dreaming of dragons until morning. 

If 60, it sharpened his appetite ; for I distinctly With morning came Peggotty ; who called to 

celled to mind that, although he had eaten a good m^ as usual, under my window, as if Mr. Barkis 

deal of pork and greens at dinner, and had finished the carrier had been Arom first to last a dream too. 

off with a fowl or two, he was obliged to have Alter breakfkst she took me to her own home, 

cold boiled bacon for tea, and disposed of a large and a beautifU little home it was. Of all the 

quantity without any emotion. moveables in it, I must have been most impressed 

I have often thought since what an odd, inno- by a certain old bnreau of some dark wood in the 

cent, out-of-the-way kind of wedding it must have parlor (the tile-floored kitchen was the general 

been I We got into the chaise again soon after sitting-room), with a retreating top, which opened, 

dark, and drove cosily back, looking up at the let down, and became a desk, within which was a 

stars, and talking about them. I was their chief large quarto edition of Foxe*s Book of Martyrs, 

exponent, and opened Mr. Barkis*8 mind to an This precious volume, of which I do not recollect 

amazing extent. I told him all I knew, but he one word, I immediately discovered and immedi- 

would have believed anything I might have taken ately applied myself to ; and I never visited the 

it into my head to impart to him; for he had a house afterwards, but I kneeled on a chair, opened 

profound veneration for my abilities, and informed the casket where this gem was enshrined, spread 

his wife in my hearing, on that very occasion, that my arms over the desk, and fell to devouring the 

I was *^ a young Boeahus "—by which I think he book aflresh. I was chiefly edified, I am afiaid, 

meant prodigy. by the pictures, which were numerous, and rep- 

When we had exhausted the subject of the resented all kinds of dismal horrors ; but the 

stars, or rather when I had exhausted the mental Martyrs and Peggotty^s house have been insepa- 

raculties of Mr. Barkis, little EmMy and I made a rable in my mind ever since, and are now. 

cloak of an old wrapper, and sat under it for the I took leave of Mr. Peggotty, and Ham, and 

rest of the Journey. Ah, how I loved her I What Mrs. Gummidge, and little EmMy, that day ; and 

happiness (I thought) if we were married, and passed the night at Peggotty's in a little room in 

were going away anywhere to live among the the roof (with the crocodile book on a shelf by 

trees and in the fields, never growing older, never the bed's head), which was to be always mine, 

/^rowing wioer, children ever, rambling hand in Peggotty said, and should always be kept for me 

hand through sunshine and among flowery mead- in exactly the same state. 

owB, laying down our heads on moss at night, ** Young or old, Davy dear, as long as I am 

in a sweet sleep of purity aod peace, and buried alive and have this house over my head," said 

Dy the birds when we were dead! Some such Peggotty, *'yoa shall flnd it as if I expected you 

picture, with no real world in it, bright with the here directly every minute. I shall keep it every 

light of our innocence, and vague as the stars day, as 1 used to keep your old little room, my 

afar off, was in my mind all the way. lam glad darling; and if you was to go to China, you 

to think there were two such guileless hearts at might think of it as being kept Just the same, all 

Peggotty^B marriage as little Emmy's and mine, the time you were awav." 

I am glad to think the Loves and Graces took I felt the truth and constancy of my dear old 

such airy forms in its homely procet*sion.' nurse, with all my heart, and thanked her as well 

Well, we came to the old boat again in good as I could. That was not very well, fcr she spoke 

time at night; and there Mr. and Mrs. Barkis bade to me thus, with her arms round my neck, in the 

oe good-bye, and drove away snugly to their own morning, and I was going home in the morning, 

' borne. I felt then, for the first time, that I had and I went home in the morning, with herself and 

lost Peggotty. I should have gone to bed with a Mr. Barkis in the cart. They left me at the gate, 

eore heart indeed under any other roof but that not easily or lightly ; and it was a strange sight 

which sheltered little Em'ly's head. to me to see the cart go on, taking Peggotty away. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham knew what was in my and leaving me under the old elm-trees looking 

thoughts as well as I did, and were ready with at the house in which there was no face to look 

some supper and their hospitable £eu;es to drive on mine with love or liking any more, 

it away. Little EmMy came and sat beside me on And now I fell into a state of neglect, which I 

the locker for the only time in all that visit ; and cannot look back upon without compassion. I 

it was altogether a wonderful close to a wonderflil fell at once into a solitary condition,- apart fh>m 

day. all friendly notice, apart from the society of all 

It was a night tide ; and soon after we went other boys of my own age, apart from all corn- 
to bed, Mr. Peggotty and Ham went out to fish. . panionship but my OAvn spiritless thoaghts,— 
I felt very brave at being left alone in the solitary 'which seems to cast its gloom upon this paper as 
1 ousc, the protector of EmMy and Mrs. Gum- I write. 
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What would I baye given, to hate been sent to as trae to them as they were to me« and read 

the hardest school that ever was kept 1— to haye them oyer and over I don't know how many 

been tanght somethhig, anyhow, anywhere t 17o times more. 

(mch hope dawned upon me. They disliked me ; I now approach a period of my life, which I 

and they snllenly, sternly, steadily, oyerlooked can never lose the remembrance of, while I re- 

me. I think Mr. Mardstone^s means were strait- member anything ; and the recollection of which 

cnrd at abont this time ; bat it is little to the has often, without my invocation, come before 

pQTpoee. He could not bear me ; and in patting me like a ghost, and hannted happier times. 
mc fW>m him, he tried, as I belieye, to pot away I had been oat, one day, loitering somewhere, 

the notion that I had any claim upon him— and in the listless meditative manner that my way <tf 

sacceeded. life engendered, when, taming the corner ai s 

I was not actively ill-nsed. I was not beaten lane near onr honse, I came upon Mr. Mordstone 

or starved ; bat the wrong that was done to me walking with a gentleman. I was oonftised, and 

had no intervals of relenting, and was done in a was going by them, when the gentleman cried : 
systematic, passionless manner. Day after day, ** What I Brooks ! " 
week after week, month after month, I was coldly " No, sir, David CoppeiUcld,*'' I said, 
neglected. I wonder sometimes, when I think of ** Don^t tell me. Yon are Brooks," said thu 

It, what they woald have done if I had been taken gentleman. '* Toa are Brooks of SheiBeld. Thars 

with an illness ; whether I shoold have lain down yoar name." 

in my lonely room, and langnished throagh it in At these words, I observed the gentleman 

my nsnal solitary way, or whether anybody woald more attentively. His laagh coming to my re> 

have helped me out. mcmbrance too, I knew him to be Mr. Qninion, 

When Mr. and Miss Mnrdstone were at home, whom I bad gone over to Lowestoft with Mr. 

I took my meals with them ; in their absence, I Mnrdstone to see, before— it ia no matter— I need 

ate and drank by myself. At all times I lounged not recall when. 

about the house and neighborhood qaite dis- ** And bow do you get on, and where are yoo 

re^rdcd, except that they were Jealous of my being educated, Brooks ? " said Mr. Quinion. 
making any friends ; thinking, perhaps, that if I He had put his hand upon my shoulder, and 

did, I might complain to some one. For this tamed me about, to walk with them. 1 did not 

reason, Vough Mr. Chillip often asked me to go know what to reply, and glanced dubiously at 

and see him (he was a widower, having some Mr. Murdstone. 

years before that, lost a little small light-haired ^*He is at home at present,'* said the latter, 

wife, whom I can Just remember connecting in **He is not being educated anywhere. I don't 

my own thoughts with a pale tortoise-shell cat), know what to do with hJm. He is a difficult 

it was but seldom that I enjoyed the happiness of sabject." 

passing an afternoon in his closet of a surgery ; That old, double look was on me for a mo- 
reading some book that was new to me, with the ment ; and then his eye darkened with a frovm, as 
smell of the whole pharmacopceia coming up my it turned, in its ayersion, elsewhere, 
nose, or pounding something in a mortar under ** Humph ! " said Mr. Quinion, looking at us 
bis mild directions. both, I thought " Fine weather." 

For the same reason, added no doubt to the Silence ensued, and I was considering how 1 

old dislike of her, I was seldom allowed to visit could best disengage my shoulder ftom his hand, 

Peggotty. Faithftil to her promise, she either and go away, when he said : 
came to see me, or met me somewhere near, once ** I suppose you are a pretty sharp fellow still f 

every week, and never empty-handed ; but many Eh, Brooks ? " 

and bitter were the disappointments I had, in *^AyI He is sharp enough," said Mr. Murd- 

bcing refused permission to pay a visit to her at stone, im]>atiently. ** You had better let him go. 

ncr house. Some few times, however, at long He will not thank you for troubling him." 
intervals, I was allowed to go there ; and then I On this hint, Mr. Quinion released me, and I 

found out that Mr. Barkis was something of a made the best of my way home. Looking back ' 

miser, or, as Peggotty dutifully expressed it, was as I tumed into the front garden, I saw Mr. Murd- 

"- a little near," and kept a heap of money in a box stone leaning againt the wicket of the churchyard, 

under his bed, which he pretended was only fhll and Mr. Quinion talking to him. They were 

of coats and trousers. In this coffer, his riches both looking after me, and I felt that they were 

hid themselves with such a tenacious modesty, speaking of me. 

that the smallest instalments could only be Mr. Quinion lay at our bouse that night. After 
tempted out by artifice ; so that Peggotty had to breakfast, the next morning, I had put my chair 
prepare a long and elaborate scheme, a very Gun- away, and was going out of the room, when Mr. 
powder Plot, for every Saturday's expenses. Murdstone called me back. He then gravely re- 
All this time I was so conscious of the waste paired to another table, where his sister sat her- 
of any promise I had given, and of my being selfat her desk. Mr. Quinion, with his hands in 
utterly neglected, that I shou'd have been per^ his pockets, stood looking out of window; and I 
fcctly miscnible, I have no doubt, but for the old stood loioking at them all. 
books. They were my only comfort ; and I was " David," said Mr. Murdstone, " to the young 
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this IB a world for action ; not for moping and 
drouiug in." 

— •" As yoa do/* added his elator. 

** Jane Mardstone, leave it to me, if you please. 
I fsay, David, to the youog this is a world for 
action, and not for moping and droning in. It is 
especially so f<Nr a young boy ot your disposition, 
which requires a great deal of correcting ; and to 
which no greater seriice can be done than to 
force it to confmrm to the ways of the working 
world, and to bend it and break it" 

*^ For stubbornness won^t do here/* said his 
aister. ** What it ¥«Dts is, to be crushed. And 
cmshed it must be. Shall be, too ! " 

He gave her a look, half in remonstrance, half 
in approval, and went on : 

** I suppose yon know, David, that I am not 
rich. At any rate, you know it now. Yoa have 
received sovie considerable education already. 
Bdncation is^stly; and even if it were not, and 
I could afford it, I am of opinion that it would not 
be at all advantageous to you to be kept at schooL 
What is before you, is a fight with the world; 
and the sooner you begin it, the better." 

I think it occurred to me that I had already be- 
gun it, in my poor way ; but it occurs to me now, 
whether or no. 

** You have heard * the counting-house * men- 
tioned sometimes," said Mr. Hurdstone. 

*'The counting-houBe, sir? " I repeated. 

" Of Mnrdstoneand Grinby, in the wine trade," 
tie replied. 

I suppose I looked uncertain, for he went on 
hastily : 

'* You have heard the * counting-house ' men- 
tioned, or the business, or the cellars, or the 
wharf, or something about it." 

**I think I have heard the business mentioned, 
eir," I said, remembering what I vaguely knew 
of his and his sister's resources. ^'Butldou't 
know when." 

" It does not matter when," he returned. " Mr. 
Quinion manages that business." 

I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood 
looking out of window. 

'' Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employ- 
ment to some other boys, and that he sees no 
reason why it shouldn't, on the same terms, give 
employment to yon." 

" He having," Mr. Quinion observed in a low 
voice, and half turning round, '^no other pros- 
pect, Murdstone." 

Mr. Murdstone, with an impatient, even an 
angry gesture, resumed, without noticing what 
he had said : 

*•" Those terms are, that you will earn enough 
ibr yourself to provide for your eating and drink- 
ing, and pocket-money. Your lodging (which I 
have arranged for) will be paid by me. So will 
your washing." 

" Which will be kept down to my estimate," 
said his sister. 

"Your clothes will be looked after for you, 
too," said Mr. Muidstoiic; "as you will not be 
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able, yet awhile, to get them for yonrsclf. So 
you are now going to London, David, with Mr. 
Quinion, to begin the workl on your own ac- 
count." 

" In short, yoa are provided for," observed hia 
sister ; "and will please to do your duty." 

Though I quite understood that the purpose of 
this announcement was to get rid of me, I have no 
distinct rem^nbrance whether it pleased or fright- 
ened me. My impression is, that I was in a state 
of ccmlhskm about it, and, oscillating between the 
two points, toached neither. Nor had I much 
time for the clearing of my thoughts, as Mr. Qnin- 
ion vn» to go upon the morrow. i 

Behold me, on the morrow, in a mnch-wom 
little white hat, with a black crape round it for my 
mother, a black Jacket, and a pair of hard stiif 
corduroy trousers^-which Miss Murdstone con- 
sidered thQ best armor for the legs io that fight 
with the world which was now to come off— be- 
hold me so attired, and with my little worldly all 
before me in a small trunk, sitting, a lone lorn 
child (as Mrs. Oummidge might have said), in 
the post-chaise that was canying Mr. Quinion 
to the London coach at Yarmouth ! See, how our 
house and church are lessening in the distance; 
how the grave beneath the tree is blotted out by 
intervening objects; how the spire points up- 
ward fix>m my old playground no more^uil the 
sky Is empty 1 

» 

CHAPTER XI. 

I BEOnt UF£ ON MT OWN ACCOUNT, AND OONT 

LtKB IT. 

I KNOW enough of the world now, to have al- 
most lost the capacity of being much surprised Ity 
anything; but it is matter of some surprise to nie, 
even now, that I can liave been so easily thrown 
away at such an age. A child of excellent abili- 
ties, and with strong powers of observation, 
quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt bodily oi 
mentally, it seems wonderful to me that nobody 
should have made any sign in my behalf. But 
none was made ; and I became, at ten years old, a 
little laboring hind in the service of Murdstone 
and Grinby. 

Mardstone and Grinby^s warehouse was at the 
water side. It was down in BlackMars. Modem 
improvements have altered the place ; but it was 
the last house at the bottom of a narrow street, 
curving down hill to the river, with some stairs at 
the end, where people took boat It was a ciasy 
old house with a wharf of its own, abutting oo 
the water when the tide was in, and on the mud 
when the tide was out, and literally overrun with 
rats. Its panelled rooms, discolored with the 
dirt and smoke of ^ hundred years, I dare say ; its 
decaying floors and sLaircase ; the squeaking and 
scufiding of the old grey rats down in the cellars ; 
and the dirt and rottenness of the place; are 
things, not of many years ago, in my mind, but 
of the present instant. They are all before me, 
JuBt as they were in the evil hour when I went 
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among them for the flnt time, with my trembliog The connting-honse clock -was at half-past 

hand in Mr. Qninion'n. twelve, and there was general preparation for go- 

Hnrdatone and Grinby*B trade was among a ing to dinner, when Mr. Qninion tapped at the 

good many kinds of people, bat an important coantiug-hoase window, and beckoned me to go 

branch of it was the supply of wines and epirita in. I went in, and found there a atontish, mid- 

to certain packet ships. I forget now where they dic-aged person, in a brown sortoat and black 

chiefly went, bat I think there were some among tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his bead 

them that made Toyages both to the East and West (which was a huge one, and yeiy shining) than 

Indies. I know that a great many empty bottles there is upon an egg, and with a yeiy extensive 

were one of the conseqnences of this traffic, and dee, which he turned Aill upon me. His clothes 

that certain men and boys were employed to ex- were shabby, but he had an imposing shirt-collar 

amine them against the light, and reject those on. He carried a Jaunty sort cf a stick, with a 

that were flawed, and to rinse and wash them, large pair of rusty taasels to it ; and a quizzing- 

When the empty bottles ran short, there were la- glass hung outside his coat,— for ornament, I of- 

bels to be pasted on ftiU ones, or corks to be fitted terwards found, as he yery seldom looked throngb 

to them, or seals to be put upon the corks, or fin- it, and couldn^t see anything when he did. 
ished bottles to be packed in casks. All this work *' This," said Mr. Qulnion, in allusion to my- 

was my work, and of the boys employed upon it self ** is he." 

I was one. ** This," said the stranger, with ascertain con- 
There were three or four of us, counting me. descending roll in hie voice, and a certain inde- 
My working place was established in a comer of acribable air of doing something genteel, which 
the warchoase, where Mr. Quinion coald see me, impressed me very much, *' is Master Copperfield. 
when he chose to stand up on the bottom rail of I hope I see yon well, sir ? " 
his stool in the counting-house, and look at me I said I was very well, and hoped he was. I 
through a window above the desk. Hither, on the was sufficiently ill at ease. Heaven knows ; but it 
flrst morning of my so auspiciously beginning was not in my nature to complain much at that 
life on my own account, the eldest of the regular time of my life, so I said I was very well, and 
lK>ys was summoned to show me my business, hoped he was. 

His name was Mick Walker, and he wore a ragged *'I am," said the stranger, *' thank Heaven, 

apron and a paper cap. He informed me that his quite welL I have received a lettw from Mr. Marrl- 

futhcr was a bargeman, and walked, in a black stone, in which he mentions tiiat he would desiro 

velvet head-dress, in the Lord Mayor^s Show. He me to receive into an apartment in the rear of my 

also Informed me that our principal associate house, which is at present unoccupied— and is, in 

would be another boy whom he introduced by the short, to be let as a— in short," said the stranger, 

—to me--eztraordinary name of Mealy Potatoes, with a smile and in a burst of confidence, ** as a 

I discovered, however, that this youth had not bedroom— the young beginner whom I have now 

been christened by that name, but that it had been the pleasure to— "and the stranger waved liis 

bestowed upon him in the warehouse, on account hand, and settled his chin in his shirt-collar, 
of his complexion, which was pale or mealy. '* This is Mr. Micawber," said Mr. Quinion to 

Mcaly^s fother was a waterman, who had the ad- me. 

ditional distinction of being a fireman, and was " Ahem I " said the stranger, " that is my 

engaged as such at one of the large theatres; name." 

where some young relation of Mealy's— I think *'Mr.Micawber,"saidMr. Quinion, ^'iaknown 

his little sister— did Imps in the Pantomimes. to Mr. Murdstone. He takes orders for us on 

No words can express the secret agony of my commission, when he can get any. He has been 

soul as I sunk into this companionship; com- written to by Mr. Murdstone, on the eribject of 

pared these henceforth every-day associates with your lodgings, and he will receive you as a 

those of my happier childhood— not to say with lodger." 

Steerforth, Traddles, and the rest of those boys; *' My address," said Mr. Micawber, " is Wind- 

and felt my hopes of growing up to be a learned sor Terrace, City Road. I— in short," said Mr. 

and distinguished man crushed in my bosom. Micawber, with the same genteel air, and in an- 

The deep remembrance of the sense I had, of be- other burst of confidence— " I live there." 
ing utterly without hope now ; of the shame I felt I made him a bow. 

in my position ; of the misery it was to my young *' Under the impression," said Mr. Mii^wber, 

heart to believe that day by day what I had ^ that your peregrinations in this metropolis have 

learned, and thought, and delighted in, and raised not as yet been extensive, and that you might 

my fimcy and my emulation up by, would pass have some difficulty in penetrating the arcana of 

away from me, little by little, never to be broaght the Modem Babylon in the direction of the City 

back any more ; cannot be written. As often as Road— in short," said Mr. Micawber, in another 

Mick Walker went away in the coarse of that fore- burst of confidence, *' that yon might lose your- 

Qoon, I mmgled my tears with the water in which self— I shall be happy to call this evening, and in- 

[ was washing the bottles ; and sobbed as if there stal you in the knowledge of the nearest way." 
were a flaw in my own breast, and it were in dan- I thanked him with all my heart, for it w&a 

gcr of bursthig. friendly in him to ofibr to take that trouble* 
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"At wbat hour," said Mr. IClcawber, "shall Bat Mr. Micawber beingr in difficoltles, :ill oon- 

I ** Bideratlons of private feelings most give way. 

** At about eight," said Mr. Qninion. I said r "• Yes, ma'am.'' 
*' At aboat eight," said Mr. Micawber. *' I ^' Mr. Micawber's difficaltiea are almost over* 
be;? to wish yon good day, Mr. Qoinion. I will whelming Jost at present," said Mrs. Micawber; 
intrude no longer." *' and whether it is possible to bring him throng^ 
So he pat on his hat, and went out with his them, I don't know. When I lived at home with 
cfme under his arm : very apright, and hamming papa and nuimma, I really sboald have haidly an- 
a tone when he was clear of the counting- . derstood what the word meant, in the sense in 
hoase. which I now employ it, bat ezpWientla does It- 
Mr. Qoinion then fbrmally engaged me to be as papa used to say." 
as tisefhlaelcoaldinthewarehoaseof Murdpfone I cannot satisfy myself whether she told me 
and Grinby, at a salary, I think, of six shillings that Mr. Micawber had been an oflScer in the 
a week. I am not clear whether It was six or Marines, or whether I have imagined it. I only 
seven. I am inclined to believe, (h>m my nncer- know that I believe to this hoar that he was in the 
tainty on this head, that it was six at first and Marines once apon a time, withoat knowing why. 
BGven afterwards. He paid ma a* week down He was a sort of town traveller for a number of 
(ftrom his own pocket, I believe), and I gave Mealy mfscellaneons houses, now ; bat made little or 
sixpence out of it to get my trunk carried to nothing of it, I am afraid. 
Windsor Terrace at night : it being too heavy for " If Mr. Micawber's creditors toOl not give him 
my strength, small as it was. I paid sixpence time," said Mrs. Micawber, *^ they must take the 
more for my dinner, which was a meat pie and a consequences ; and the sooner they bring it to 
turn at a neighboring pump ; and passed the hour an issue the better. Blood cannot be obtained 
which was allowed for that meal, in walking about from a stone, neither can anything on account be 
the streets. obtained at present (not to mention law expenses) 

At the appointed time in the evening, Mr. Mi- from Mr. Micawber." 

cawber reappeared. I washed my hands and face, I never can quite understand whether my pre- 

to do the greater honor to hie gentility, and we cocious self-dependence conAised Mrs. Micawber 

walked to our house, as I suppose I must now call in reference to my age, or whether she was so foil 

it, together ; Mr. Micawber impressing the names of the subject that she would have talked about 

of streets, and the shapes of comer houses upon it to the very twins if there had been nobody else 

mc, as we went along, that I might find my way to communicate with, but this was the strain in 

back, easily, in the morning. which she began, and she went on accordingly all 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace the time I knew her. 

(which I noticed was shabby like himself, but Poor Mrs. Micawber t She said she had tried 

also, like himself, made all the show It could), he to exert herself; and so, I have no doubt, she had 

presented me to Mrs. Micawber, a thin and ftded The centre of the street-door was perfectly covered 

lady, not at all young, who was sitting in the with a great bras8*plate, on which was engraved 

parlor (the first floor was altogether unfurnished, *^ Mrs. Micawber's Boarding Establishment foi 

and the blinds were kept down to delude the Toung Ladies:" but I never found that any young 

neighbors), with a baby at her breast. This baby lady had ever been to school there ; or that any 

was one of twins ; and I may remark here that I young lady ever came, or proposed to come ; or 

hardly ever, in all my experience of the Ikmily, that the least preparation was ever made to receive 

saw both the twins detached from Mrs. Micawber any young lady. The only visitors I ever saw or 

at the same time. One of them was always tak- heard of, were creditors. 7%ey used to come at 

ing refireshment. all hours, and some of them were quite ferocious. 

There were two other children; Master Mi- One dirty-facedman, I think he was a boot-maker, 

cawber, aged about four, and Miss Micawber, used to edge himself into the passage as early as 

aged about three. These, and a dark-complex- seven o'clock in the morning, and call up the 

ioned young woman, with a habit of snorting, stairs to Mr. Micawber— '^ Come ! You ain't out 

who was servant to the fiimily,'and informed me, yet, you know. Pay us, will you ? Don't hide, 

before half-an-hour had expired, that she was " a you know ; that's mean. I wouldn't be moan if 

Or fling," and came from St. Luke's workhouse, I was you. Pay us, will you ? You just pay us, 

in the neighborhood, completed the establish- d*ye hear ? Come 1 " Receiving no answer to 

ment. My room was at the top of the house, at these taunts, he would mount in his wrath to 

tlie back: a close chamber; stencilled all over with the words "swindlers" and "robbers;" and 

an ornament which my young imagination repre- these being inefibctual too, would sometimes go 

sented as a blue muffin ; and very scantily ftir- to the extremity of crossing the street, and roar- 

nished. ing up at the windows of the second floor, where 

*' I never thought," said Mrs. Micawber, when he knew Mr. Micawber was. At these times, Mr. 

she came up, twin and all, to show me the apart- Micawber would be transported with grief and 

ment, and sat down to take breath, "before I was mortification, even to the length (as I was once 

married, when I lived with papa and mamma, that made aware by a scream ttom his wife) of making 

1 should ever find it necessary to take a lodger, motions at himself with a razor; but within half 
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an honr aftenraMs, he would pollflh up bis eboes Brary Lane, and ordering^ a " sma]] plate " of tlttt 
with extraordinary pafoa, and go ont« humming^ a delicacy to eat with it. What the waiter thongfat 

tune with a greater air of gentility than ever, of snch a Btraqge little apparition coming in all 

Mrs. Mlcawbcr was qnite aa c1a«tic. I liave akme, Idon*tknow; bot Icanaeeliimnow, atar- 

known her to be tlirown into (kinting flta by the ing at me aa I ate my dinner, and bringing vp the 

king's taxes at three o^clock, and to eat Iamb- other waiter to look. I gave him a hall^nny ft>i 

chops breaded, and drink warm ale <^\(L for with himself, and I wish be hadn't taken it 

two teaspoons that had gone to the pawnbroker's) We had half-^n-homr, I think, for tea. When 

Qt fonr. On one occasion, when an exeeatlon had I bad money enongb, I used to get balf-a^pint of 

jnst been pnt in, coming home ttiioagh some ready-made coffee and a slice of bread and bntter. 

chance as early as six o'clock, I saw her lying When I liad none,In6ed to lookataTenison-ahop 

(of coarse with a twin) nnder the grate in a swoon, in Fleet>street ; or I hare strolled, at anch a time, 

with her hair aU torn abont her fiice ; but I never as fiir aa Covent Garden Market, and stared at the 

knew her more cheerfhl than she was, that very pine-applee. I was fond of wandering aboot the 

same night, over a veal-cntlet before the kitchen Adelphi, because it was a mysterious place, with 

fire, telling me stories abont her papa, and ttuwe dark arches. I see myself emerging ono 

mamma, and the company they used to keep. evening ttom smne of these arches, cm a littla 

In this honse, and with this ftmlly, I passed public-house dose to the river, with an open space 

my leisure time. My own exdnsive breakflist of before it, where some coal-heavers were dancing ; 

a penny loaf and a pennyworth of milk, I provided to look at whom I sat down upon a bench. I 

myself, I kept another smaU loaf; and a modicum wonder what they thought of me I 

of cheese, on a particular shelf of a particuhir cup- I was snch a child, and so little, that frequently 

board, to make my supper on when I came back wlien I went into the bar of a stnnge public-honee 

at night This made a hole in the six or seven for a glass of ale or porter, to moisten what I had 

shillings, I know well ; and I was out at the ware- had for dinner, they were afttiid to give It me. I 

house all day, and had to support myself on that remember one hot evening I went into the bar of 

money all the week. Trom Monday morning a public-house, and said to the landlord: 

until Saturday night, I had no advice, no counsel, "What is your best— >your veiy beH'-tAa « 

no encouragement, no consolation, no assistance, glass ? ** For it was a special occasion. I don*t 

no support, of any kind, from any one, that I can know what. It may have been my birth-day. 

call to mind, as I hope to go to heaven I ** Twopence-haU^penny," says the landlord, " la 

I was so young and childish, and so little qnali- the price of the Genuine Stunning ale." 
fled— how could I be otherwise r— to undertake " Then,'* says I, producing the money, "Just 
the whole charge of my own existence, that often, draw me a glass of the Genuine Stunning, if yon 
in going to Murdstone and Grinby's, of a morning, please, with a good head to it" 
I could not resist the stale pastry put out for sale The landlord looked at me in return over the 
at half-price at the pastrycooks^ doors, and spent bar, from head to foot with a strange smile on his 
in that, the money I should have kept for my flu:e ; and instead of drawing the beer, looked 
dinner. Then, I went without my dinner, or round the screen and said something to his wifo. 
' bought a roll or a slice of pudding. I remember She came out from behind it, with her work in her 
two pudding-shops, between which I was divided, hand, and Joined him in surveying me. Here we 
according to my finances. One was in a court stand, all three, before me now. The landlord in 
close to St. Martin's Church— at the back of the his shirt sleeves, leaning against the bar window- 
church,— which is now removed altogether. The frame ; his wife looking over the little half-door ; 
pudding at that shop was made of currants, and and I, in some confbsion, looking up at them from 
was rather a special pudding, but was dear, two- outside the partition. They askeid me a good 
pennyworth not being larger than a pennyworth many questions ; as, what my name was, how 
of more ordinary pudding. A good shop for the old I was, where I lived, how I was employed, and 
latter was in the Strand— «omewhere in that part how I came there. To all of which, that I might 
which has been rebuilt since. It was a stout pale commit nobody, I invented, I am afraid, appropri- 
pudding, heavy and flabby, and with great flat ate answers. They served me with the ale, 
raisins in it, stuck in whole at wide distances though I suspect it was not the Genuine Stun- 
aport. It came up hot at about my time every day, ning : and the landlord's wife, opening the little 
and many a day did I dine off it. When I dined half-door of the bar, and bending do^n, gave me 
regularly and handsomely, I had a saveloy and a my money back, and gave me a kiss that was hall 
penny-loaf, or a fourpenny plate of red beef from admiring, and half compassionate, but all womaa- 
a cook's shop ; or a plate of bread and cheese and ly and good, I am sure. 

a glass of beer, from a miserable old public-house I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 

opposite our place of business, called the Lion, or unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources or 

the Lion and something else that I have foigotten. the difficulties of my life. I know that if a shll. 

Once, I remember carrying my own bread (which ling were given me by Mr. Qninion at any time, I 

I had brought from home in the morning) under spent it in a dinner or a tea. I know that I worked 

my arm, wrapped in a piece of paper, like a book, from morning until night, with common men aiid 

and going to a itamous alamode beef-house near boys, a shabby child. I know that I lounged about 
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die Btieeie, f mnffldcfafly and mnadsfketorily fed. home to enpper with a flood of teara, and a docla> 

I knoiv chat, but for the mercy of God, I might ration that nothing was now left bat .1 Jail ; and 

•aaily hare been, for any care that was taken of go to bed making a calculation of the expense of 

me, a little robber or a little Tagabond. patting bow-windows to the hoase, ^' in case any- 

Tet I held aome station at Marditone and thing turned up/* which was his fitvorite expres- 

Orinby's too. Bealdes that Mr. Quinton did what sion. And Mrs. Micawber ¥ras Just the same. 

• careleBs man so occapied, and dealing with a A curlons equality of friendship, originating, I 

thing so anomalous, coold, to treat me as one suppose, in our respectire circumstances, sprang 

upon a Afferent footing from the rest, I uerer up between me and these people notwithstanding 

said, to XMui or boy, how it was that I came to be the ludicroas disparity in our years. But I never 

there, or gave the least indication of being sorry allowed myself to be preyailed upon to accept any 

that I was there. That I suffered in secret, and invitation to eat and drink with them out of their 

tiuit I fioffered exquisitely, no one ever knew but stock (knowing that they got on badly with the 

L How mocfa I suffered, it Is, as I have said al- butcher and baker, and had often not too much 

ready, utterly beyond by power to telL But I f<v themselves), until Mrs. Micawber took me 

kept my own counsel, and I did my work. I knew into her entire confidence. This she did one even- 

firomtheftrBt,thatifIcott1dnotdomyworkaswell ingas follows: 

Bsanyof thereat, I could not hold myself above *' Master Ciopperfleld,** said Mrs. Micawber, 

slight and eontempt. I soon became at least as ** I make no stranger of you, and therefore do not 

expeditions and as skilfhl as either of the other hesitate to say that Mr. Micawber^sdifScultiesare 

boys. Thongfa perfectly ihmillar with them, my ^ming to a crisis.** 

eonduct and manner were different enough from It made me very miserable to hear it, and I 

theirs to place a space between ns. They and the looked at Mrs. Micawber's red eyes with the ut> 

men generally spoke of me as **the little gent,** most sympathy. 

or **the young Suffolker.*' A certain man named ** With the exception of the heel of a Ihitch 

Gregory, who was foreman of the packers, and cheese— which is not adapted to the wants of a 

another named Tipp, who was the caiman, and young fomily "—said Mrs. Micawber, ** there is 

wore a red jacket, used to address me sometimes really not a scrap of anything in the larder. I 

ss ^ David : *' but I think it was mostly when we was accuetomod to speak of the larder when I 

were very confidential, and when I had made some lived with papa and mamma, and I used the word 

efforts to entertain them, ever our work, with almost unconsciously. What I mean to express 

some results of the old readings ; which were fast is, that there is nothing to eat in the house.** 

perishing oat of my remembrance. Mealy Potatoes ** Dear me ! ** I said, in great concern, 

nprose once, and rebelled against my being so I had two or three shillings of my week*s 

distinguished 3 but Mick Walker settled him in no money in my pocket— from which I presume that 

time. it must have been on a Wednesday night when 

My rescne flrom this kind of existence I con- we held this conversation— and I hastily produced 

sidered quite hopeleiA, and abandoned, as such, them, and with heartfelt emotion begged Mrs. 

altogether. I am solemnly convinced that I never Micawber to accept of them as a loan. Bat that 

for one hour was reconciled to it, or was other* lady, kissing me, and making me pat them back 

wise than miserably unhapi^ ; but I bore it ; and in my pocket, relied that she couldn't think of 

even to Peggotty, partly for the love of her and it. 

Piu^tly for shame, never in any letter (though many "No, my dear Master Copperfleld,** said she, 

passed between ns) revealed the truth. **fiir be it from my thoughts I But you have a 

Mr. Micawber*8 difficulties were an addition to discretion beyond your years, and can render me 

the distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn another kind of service, if yon will ; and a ser* 

state I became quite attached to the family, and Vice I will thankfttlly accept of.** 

Qsed to walk aboat, busy with Mre. Micawber*8 I begged Mn. Micawber to name it. 

calculations of ways and means, and heavy with " I have parted with the plate myself;** said 

the weight of Mr. Micawber*s debts. On a Satur- Mrs. Micawber. ** Six tea, two salt, and a pair of 

day night, which was my grand treat,— partly be- sugars, I have at different times borrowed money 

cause it was a great thing to walk home with six on, in secret, with my own hands. Bat the twins 

or seven shillings in my pocket, looking into the are a great tie; and to me, with my recollections 

Bhops and thinking what each a sum would buy, of papa and mamma, theso transactions are very 

and partly because I went home early,— Mn. Mi- painftil. There are still a few trifles that wo 

cawber would make the most heart-rending con- could part with. Mr. Micawber*s feelings would 

fldences to me ; also on a Sunday morning, when never allow hhm to dispose of them ; and Clickett ** 

I mixed the portion of tea or coffee I had bought —this was the girl from the workhouse—'* being 

over-night, in a little shaving-pot, and eat late at of a vulgar mind, would take painfhl liberties if 

my breakfast. It was nothing at aU unusual for so much confidence was reposed in her. Master 

Mr. Micawber to sob violently at the beginning of Copperfield, if I might ask you—** 

one of these Saturday night conversations, and sing I understood Mrs. Micawber now, and begged 

about Jack*8 delight being his lovely Kan, tow- her to make use of me to any extent I began to 

l^fis the end of it. I have known him come dispose of the more portable articles of property 
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that Tery ercaiosr ; and went ont on a similar ex> iiineteen BtiiUings and eizpenee, ho would be hap- 

pedition almoBt every mominfi;, before I went to py, bat that if be spent twenty pounds one he 
Murdstone and Grinby's. , would be miserable. Alter which he borrowed a 

Mr. Micawber had a few books on a little shilling of me for porter, gave me a written order 
chiffonier, whirh he called the library ; and those on Mrs. Micawber for the amonnt, and pot away 
went first I carried them, one after another, to his pocket-handkerchief; and cheered np. 
a bookstall in the City Road— one part of which. We sat before a little lire, with two bricks pnt 
near our house, was almost all bookstalls and bird- within the rusted grate, one on each side, to pre* 
shops then—and sold them for whatever they vent its burning too many coals; until another 
would bring. The keeper of this bookstall, who debtor, who shared the room with Mr. Micawber, 
lived in a little house behind it, used to get tipsy came in from the bakehouse with the loin of mut^ 
every night, and to be yiolently scolded by hia ton which was our Joint-Stock repast. Then I was 
wife every morning. M<Mre than once, when I sent up to ^* Captain Hopkins " in the totom. over- 
went there early, I had audience of him in a turn- head, with Mr. Micawber's compliments, and I 
up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead or a black was his young friend, and would Captain Hopkins 
eye, bearing witness to his excesses over night (I lend me a knife and fwk. 

am afraid he was quarrelsome in his drink), and Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and fork, 
he with a shaking hand, endeavoring to find the with his compliments to Mr. Micawber. Thwe 
needfhl shillings in one or other of the pockets of was a very dirty lady in his little room, and two 
bis clothes, which lay upon the floor, while his wangirls,hisdanghterB, with shock heads of hair, 
wife, with a baby in her arms and her shoes down I thought It was better to borrow Captain Hop- 
at heel, never left ofiT rating him. Sometimes he kins's knife and fork, than Captain Hopkins's 
had lost his money, and then he would ask me to comb. The Captain himself was in the last ex- 
call again ; but his wife had always got some— tremity of shabbiness, with laige whiskers, and 
bad taken his, I dare say, while he was drunk— an old, old brown great-coat with no other coat be- 
and secretly completed the baigain on the stairs, low it. I saw his bed rolled np in a comer ; and 
as we went down together. what plates and dishes and pots he had, on a shelf ; 

At the pawnbroker's shop, too, I began to be and I divined (Qod knows how) that though the 
very well known. The principal gentleman who two girts with the shock heads (tf hair were Cap- 
officiated behind the counter, took a good deal of tain Hopkins's children, the dirty lady was not 
notice of me; and often got me, I recollect, to de- married to Captain Hopkins. My timid station 
cline a Latin noun or adjective, or to conjugate a on his thresh<^d was not oocapled more than a 
Latin verb, in his ear, while he transacted my couple of minutes at most; but I came down 
business. After all these occasions Mrs. Micaw- again with all this In my knowledge, as surely as 
ber made a little treat, which was generally a the knife and fork were in my band, 
supper ; and there was a peculiar relish in these There was something gipsy-like and agreeable 
meals which I well remember. In the dinner, after all. I took back Captain 

At last Mr. Micawber's difficulties came to a Hopkins's knifo and fork early in the afternoon, 
crisis, and he was arrested early one morning, and and went home to comfort Mrs. Mteawber with 
carried over to the King's Bench Prison in the an account of my visit. She fainted when she 
Borough. He told me, as he went out of the saw me return, and made a little jug of egg-hot 
house, that the God of day had now gone down afterguards to console us while we talked it over, 
upon him— and I really thought his heart was I don't know how the household fiimitare 
broken and mine too. But I heard, afterwards, came to be sold for the &mily benefit, or who 
that he was seen to play a lively game at skittles, sold it, except that /did not. Sold it was, bow- 
before noon. ever, and carried away in a van ; except the bed. 

On the first Sunday after he was taken there, I- a few chairs, and the kitcheurtable. With these 

was to go and see him, and have dinner with him. possessions we encamped, as it were, in the two 

[ was to ask my way to such a place, and just parlors of the emptied house in Windsor Terrace; 

Bhort of that place I should see such another Mrs. Micawber, the children, the Orfiing, and my- 

place, and just short of that I should see a yard, self; and lived in these rooms night and day. I 

which I was to cross, and keep straight on until hare no idea for how long, though it seems to me 

I paw a turnkey. All this I did ; and when at last for a long time. At last Mrs. Micawber resolved 

I did see a turnkey (poor little fellow that I was !), to move into the prison, where Mr. Micawber had 

and thought how, when Roderick Random was in now secured a room to himself. So I took the 

a debtors' prison, there was a man there with key of the house to the landlord, who was very 

nothing on him but an old rug, the turnkey swam glad to get it ; and the beds were sent over to 

before my dimmed eyes and my beating heart. the King's Bench, except mine, for which a little 

Mr. Micawber was waiting for me within the room was hired outside the walls in the neighbor- 
gate, and we went up to his room (top story but hood of that Institution; very much to my satis- 
one), and cried very much. He solemnly conjurfed faction, since the Micawbers and I had become 
me. I remember, to take warning by his Me ; and too used to one another, in our troubles, to part 
to observe that if a man had twenty pounds 9 The Orfiing was likewise accommodated with an 
year for his income, and spent nineteen pounds inexpensive lodging in the same neighborhood. 
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Mine -was a quiet iMCk-j(aR«t with a slopfng roof, !!▼« In a perfeetif new manner, !f— In ahott. If any- 

eomananding a pleasant pioapect <tf a timbeivyard, thing tnma np/* 

and when I took poaaession of it, with the refleo- By way of going In for anything that might be 
tlon that Mr. Hieawber'e tnwblea had come to a on the cards, I call to mind that Mr. Micawber, 
crisis at last, I thought it qnite a paradise. aboat this time, composed a petition to the Honse 
All this time I was working at Mtirdstone and of Commons, praying for an alteration in the law 
Grinby*s in the same common way, and with the of imprisonment for debt I set down this re- 
same common companions, and with the same membrance here, becanse it is an instance to 
BenBe of nmnerited degradation as at first Bnt I myself of the manner in which I fitted my old 
neTer, happily for me no donbt, made a single books to my altered lifb, and made stories for my- 
ocqnalntance, or spoke to any oS the many boys self, ont of the streets, and out of men and 
whotti I saw daily in going to the warehonee, in women ; and how some main points In the char- 
coming firom it, and in prowling about the streets acter I shall nnoonscioasly develop, I snppoee, in 
at meal-times. I led the same secretly nnhappy writing my life, were gradnally forming all this 
life; bnt I led it in the lame londy, self-reliant while. 

manner. The only changes I am conscious of There was a clnb in the prison, in which Mr. 

are, firstly, that I had grown more shabby, and Micawber, as a gentleman, was a great aathority. 

secondly, that I was now reliered of moch of the Mr. Micawber had stated his idea of this petition 

weight of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber*s cares; Ibr to the dnb, and the dab had strongly approved 

some relatives or friends had engaged to help them of the same. Wherefore Mr. Micawber (who was 

at their present pass, and they lived more comfbr- a thorooghly good-natured man, and as active a 

taMy in the prison than they had lived for a long creatare aboat everything bnt his own affairs as 

white out of it I used to breakfiwt with them ever existed, and never so haippj as when he was 

now, tn virtue of some arrangement, of which I bnsy about something that never could be of any 

have forgotten the details. I forget, too, at what profit to him) set to work at the petition, invented 

hour the gates were opened in the morning, ad- it, engrossed it on an Immense sheet of paper, 

mitting of my going in ; but I know that I was spread it out on a table, and appointed a time for 

often up at six o'dock, and that my flivorite all the dub, and all within the walls if they chose, 

lonnging-place in the interral was old London to come up to his room, and sign it 

Bridge, where I was wont to sit in one of the When I heard of this approaching ceremony, I 

stone recesses, watching the people go by, <Hr to was so anxious to see them all come in, one after 

look over the balustrades at the sun shining in the another, though I knew the greater part of them 

water, and lighting up the golden flame on the top already, and they me, that I got an bourns leave 

of the Monument. The Orfling met me here of absence from Murdstone and Grinby's, and 

sometimes, to be told some astonishing fictions established myself in a comer for that purpose, 

respecting the wharves and the Tower; of which As many of the piincipal members of the club as 

I can say no more than that I hope I believed could be got into the small room without filling 

them myself. In the evening I used to go back it supported Mr. Micawber in front of the petition, 

to the prison, and walk up and down the parade while my old firlend Captain Hopkins (who had 

with Mr. Micawber; or play casino with Mrs. washed himself to do honor to so solemn an occa- 

Micawber, and hear reminiscences of her papa sion) stationed himself dose to it, to read it to 

and mamma. Whether Mr. Murdstone knew all who were unacquainted with its contents, 

where I was. I am unable to say. I never told The door was then thrown open, and the general 

them at Murdstone and Orinby^s. population began to come in, in a long file: 

Mr. Micawber's aflfalrs, although past their several waiting outside, while one entered, affixed 

crisis, were very much involved by reason of a his signature, and went out. To everybody in 

certain *' Deed," of which I used to hear a great auccession, Captain Hopkins said : " Have you 

deal, and which I suppose, now, to bave been read it?**— **No." ** Would you like to hear it 

some former composition with his creditors, read ? " If he weakly showed the least disposi- 

though I was so far from being clear about it tion to hear it, Captain Hopkins, in a loud sono- 

thon, that I am conscious of having confounded it reus voice, gave him every word of it The Cap* 

with those demoniacal parchments which are held tain would have read it twenty thousand times, if 

to have, once upon a time, obtained to a great ex- twenty thousand people would have heard him, 

tent in Germany. At last this document appeared one by one. I remember a certain lusdous roll he 

to be got oat of the way, somehow ; at all events gave to such phrases as ** The people's represent* 

it ceased to be the rock a-head it had been ; and atives in Fariiament assembled," ** Tour peti* 

Mrs. Micawber informed me that** her fomily" tioners therefore humbly approach your honorable 

had decided that Mr. Micawber should apply for house," " His gradous Majesty*8 unfortunate 

tiis release under the Insolvent Debtors* Act, subjects," as if the words were something real in 

which would set him free, she expected, in about his mouth, and delicious to taste: Mr. Micawber, 

six weeks. meanwhile, listening with a little of an author's 

**And then," said Mr. Micawber, who was vanity, and contemplating (not severely) the 

present, ** I have no doubt I shall, please Heaven, spikes on the opposite wall, 

begin to be beforehand with the world, and to As I walked to and fro didly between South- 
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wark and Blackfrlare, and lounged about at meal- country. Mr. Micawbet la a man of crreat tnleflt, 
times, in obscnre streets, the stooes of which may, Halter Copperfield/* 
Ibr anytaing I know, be worn at this moment by I said I was sure ctf that, 
my childish feet, I wonder how many of these '' Of great talent,'* repeated Mrs. Micawber. 
people were wanting in the crowd that used to *^My &mily areof opinion, that, with a little in- 
come filing before me in review again, to the eclio terest, something might be done for a man of his 
of Captain Hqpkins's voice I When my thoughts ability in the Custom House. The influence of my 
go back now, to that slow agony of my youth, I fomily being local, it is their wish that Mr. Micaw- 
wonder how much of the histories I invented for ber should go down to Plymouth. They think i\ 
Buch people hangs like a mist of Aincy over well- indispensable that he should be upcw the spot.** 
remembered fiacts I When I tread the old ground, *' That he may be ready ? ** I suggested. 
I do not wonder that I seem to see and pity, going ^* Exactly," retained Mrs. Micawber. *' That 
on before me, an innocent romantic boy, making he may be ready— in case of anything taming up.** 
his imaginative world out of such strange ezperi- ** And do you go too, ma'am ? " 
ences and sordid things. The events of the day, in combination with tho 

^ twins, if not with the flip, had made Mrs. Micaw- 

ber hysterica], and she shed tears as she replied : 

CHAPTER XII. ''I never wiU desert Mr. Micawber. Mr. 

iiKiNo LXFS ON MT OWK AoooiTNT IT* BVTTXB, I Micawbtf may have concealed his difficulties Arom 

Fouf A OBCAT BBsoLUTiON. me in the first instance, but his aaoguine temper 

Iw due time, Mr. Micawber*8 petition was ripe may have led him to expect that h« would over- 

for hearing; and that gentleman waa ordered to oome them. The pearl nocklaoe and bracdets 

be diachaiged under tlie act, to my great Joy. His whfeh I inherited tcom. mamma, have been dis- 

creditors were not implacable ; and Mrs. Micaw- posed of for less than half their value; and the aet 

ber informed me that even the rerengeftil boot- of coral, which was the wedding^glft of my papa, 

maker had declared in open court that he bote him bas been actually thrown away for nothing. But 

no maHce, but that when money was owing to him I never will deaeit Mr. Micawber. No ! " cried 

he Nked to be paid. He said he thought it waa Ji»- Micawber, more affected than before, "J 

human nature. never will do it 1 It's of no nee asking me I *' 

Mr. Micawber returned to the King's Bench I ^It qnite nncQmfortable--a8 if Mrs. Micaw. 

when his case was over, as some fees were to be ^^ supposed I had asked her to do anything of 

settled, and some formalities dbserved, before he the sort I— and sat looking at her in alarm, 
could be actually released. The club received *' Mr. Micawber has his faults. I do not deny 

him with transport, and held an harmonic meeting that he is improvident. I do not deny that he has 

that evening in his honor : while Mrs. Micawber kept me in the dark as to his resources and his 

and I had a lamb's try in private, surrounded by liabilities, both," she went on, looking at the 

the sleeping fionily. wall ; ** but I never will desert Mr. Micawber t '* 

** On such an occasion I will give you. Master Mrs. Micawber having now raised her voice 

Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawber, *'in a little into a perfect scream, I was so frightened that I 

more flip," for we had been having some already, Rui off to the club-ioom, and disturbed Mr. Micaw- 

*' the memory of my papa and mamma." ber in the act of presiding at a long table, and 

''Are they dead, ma'am?" I inquired after leading the chorus of 
drinking the toast in a wine-glass. Om up, nobbin, 

'' My mamma departed &is life," said Mrs. Gm ho, Dobbin, 
Micawber, "before Mr. Micawber's difficulties G«e up, DobWn, 
commenced, or at least before they became press- ^^ "'^ *^ «"* ho7^)-o i 
ing. My papa lived to bail Mr. Micawber several —with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in an 
times, and then expired, regretted by a numerous alarming state, upon which he immediately burst 
circle." into tears, and came away with me with bis waist- 
Mrs. Micawber shook her head, and dropped a coat foil of the beads and taila of shrimps of 
pious tear upon the twin who happened to be in which he had been partaking, 
hand. ' Emma, my angel 1 " cried Mr. Micawber, run- 

A» I could hardly hope for a more fiivorable op- ning into the room ; *^ yhat is the matter ? " 
portnnity of putting a question in which I had a ' I never will desert you, Micawber f " she ex- 
near interest , I said to Mrs. Micawber : claimed. 

*' May I ask, ma'am, what you and Mr. Micaw- *' My life I " said Mr. Micawber, taking her in 

ber intend to do, now that Mr. Micawber is out his arms. *' I am perfectly aware of it ! " 
of his difficulties, and at liberty ? Have you settled '* He is the parent of my children I He is the 

yet ? '* father of my twins I He is the husband of my af- 

'' My thmily," said Mrs Micawber, who always fections," cried Mrs. Micawber, struggling ; *' and 

said those two words with an air, though I never I ne—ver— will— desert Mr. Micawber I " 
could discover who came under the denomination, Mr. Micawber was so deeply affected by Ibis 

''myfhmilyare of opinion that Mr. Micawber proof of her devotion (as to me, I was dissolved in 

should quit London, and exert his talents m the tears), that he hung over hor in a paseionato man* 
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Dcr, impknlL? her to look np, and to be calm, voting bimMlf whoUy to his duties— not the least 

Bat the more he asked Mrs. Micawher to kwk «p, hint of my ever being anything else than the 

tbe more she llxed lier eyea on nothing ; and the common dradge into which 1 was Aat settling 

iDore lie asked her to compose henelf, the more down. 

the wouldn't. Oonseqnently Hr. Micawber was The very next day showed me, while my wind 

soon so overcome, that he mingled his tears with was in the first agitation of what it had conceived, 

hers and mine ; until he b^^ged me to do him tbe that Mrs Micawber had not spoken of their going 

fiiTor oi taking a chair on the staircase, while he away without warrant They took a lodging in 

got her into bed. I would have taken my leave the house where I lived, for a week; at the expi* 

for the night, but he would not hear of my doing ration of which time they were to start for Plym- 

that until tbestiangers* bell should ring. So I sat outh. Mr. Micawber himself came down to the 

I at the staircase window, until he came out with ooonting-bonse, in the aftemocm, to tell Mr. 

another chair and Joined me. Quinion that he must relinquish me on the day of 

** Bow is Mrs. Micawber now, sir ? '* I said. his departure, and to give me a high character, 

** Very low,'* said Mr. Micawber, shaking hi^ which I am sure I deserved. And Mr. Quinion, 

head; **re-aetiaa. Ah, this haa been a dreadihl calling in Tipp thecarmon, who was a married 

day 1 We stand alone now'-everything ia gone man, and had a room to let, quartered me pros- 

frmn us I ** pectively on him—by our mntoal consent, as he 

Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, Ikad eveiy reason to think; for I said nothing, 

>nd afterwards abed tears. I was greatly touched, though my resolution was now taken, 

ind dlaappc^ted too, ftir I had expected that we I passed my eyenings with Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 

iboald be qntte gay on this happy and long-looked- her, during the remaining term of our residence 

for ocGastion. But Mr. and Mrs. Micawber were under the same roof ; and I think we became 

io used to their old dUBcnltleB, I think, that they fonder of one another as the time went on. On 

felt quite shipwrecked when they came to con- the laut Sunday, they invited me to dinner; and 

eider that they were released Ihnn them. All we had a loin oi pork and apple-sauce, and a pud- 

their elasticity was departed, and I never saw ding. I had bought a spotted wooden horse over 

them half so wretched as on tiiis night ; insomuch night as a parting gift to little Wilkins Micawber 

that when the beO rang, and Mr. Micawber walked —that was the boy— and a doll for little Bmma. I 

with noie to the lodge, and parted ftom me there had also bestowed a shilling on the Oifling, who 

with a blessing, I fdt quite afhiid to leave him was about to be disbanded, 

by himself; he was so profoundly miserable. We had a very pleasant day, though we were 

Bat through aU the oonftision and lowncas of all in a tender state about our approaching separa. 

spirits in which we had been, so unexpectedly to tion. 

me, iBVOived, I plainly discerned that Mr. and ** I shall never. Master Copperfield," said Mrs. 

Mrs. Mieawber and their fiunily were going away Micawber, ** revert to the period when Mr. Micaw- 

from London, and that a parting between us was ber was in difficnlties, without thinking of you. 

near at hand. It was in my walk home that night. Your conduct has always been of tbe most deli- 

and in the sleepless hours which followed when I cate and obliging description. Ton have never 

lay In bed, that the thoi:%ht first occurred to me— been a lodger. You have been a friend." 

tlkougfa I don't know how it came Into my head— *'My dear," said Mr. Micawber; ** Copper- 

which afterwards shaped itself into a settled reeo- field," for so he had been accustomed to call me 

lation. of late, *' has a heart to feel for the distresses of 

I had grown to be accustomed to the Micaw- bis fellow-creatures when they are behind a cloud, 

bers, and bad been so intimate with them in their and a head to plan, and a hand to— in short, a 

distresses, and waa so utterly friendless without general ability to dispose of snch available prop- 

them, that the prospect of being thrown upon erty as could be made away with." 

some new shift for a lodging, and going once more I expressed my sense of this commendation, 

among unknown people, was like being that mo- and said I was very sorry we wore going to lose 

mcnt turned adrift icto my present llfo, with such one another. 

a knowledge bf it ready made, as experience had *'My dear young iUend," said Mr. Micawber, 

given me. All the sensitive feelings it wounded "I am older than you ; a man of some experience 

eo cruelly, all the shame and misery it kept alive in life, and— and of some experience, in short, in 

within my breast, became more poignant as I diflSculties, generally speaking. At present, and 

thought of this ; und I determined that the life until something turns np (which I am, I may say, 

was unendurable. hourly expecting), I have nothing to bestow but 

That there was no hope of escape from it, un- advice. Still my advice is so ikr worth takins 

less the escape was my own act, I knew quite well, that— in short, that I have never taken it myself, 

I rarely heard from Miss Murdstone, and never and am the "—here Mr. Micawber, who had t)een 

Crom Mr. Murdstone ; but two or three parcels of beaming and smiling, all over his head and i%ice, 

made or mended clothes had come np for me, con- up to the present moment, checked himself and 

signed to Mr. Qulnion, and in each then was a ftowned— ** the miserable wretch you behold." 

. scrap of paper to the eflTect that J. M. trusted ** My dear Micawber I " urged his wife. 

D. C. was applying himself to business and dc- ** I say," returned Mr. Micawber, quite forget 

4-» 
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tingr himself, aod smiling again, ** Uie mlaerable coold hardly see the flunily fbr the handksrchicfi) 

wretch yon behold. My advice is, never do to- Uiey waved. XtwaagMiein a miuate. The On- 

CMMTow what yoo can do to-day. Procrastination fling aod I stood looking vacantly at each other Id 

Is the thief of time. Collsr him ! ** the middle of the road, and then shook hands axid 

*' My poor papa's maxim,*^ Mrs. Micawber ob- said good-bye ; she going back, I suppose, to St. 

served. Lnke^s workhonse, as I went to begin my weary 

**My dear,** said Mr. Micawber, **yoor papa day at Mordstone and Orinby's. 
was very wen in his way, and Heaven forbid that Bat with no intention of passing many more 

I Rhonld disparage him. Take him for all in all, weary days there. No. I had resolred to mn 

we ne'er shall— in short, make the acqnaintance, away.— To go, by some means or other, down 

probably, of anybody else possessing, at his time into the conntiry, to the only relation I had in tho 

of life, the same legs for gaiters, and able to read world, and teU my story to my aant, Mise Betsey, 
the same description of print, without spectacles. I have already observed tliat I dcm^t know how 

Bat he applied that maxim to oar marriage, my this desperate Idea came into my brain. Bat, 

dear; and that was so Ihr prematarely entered once there, it remained there; and hardened into 

into, in conseqaenoe, that I never recovered the a purpose than which I have never entertained a 

expense.** more determined purpose in my life. I am Ikr 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, from sore that I believed there was anything 

and added : **Not that I am sorry for it. Quite hopeftU in it, but my mind was thoroughly made 

the contrary, my love.** After which be was gmre ap that it mast be carried into execution, 
for a minate or so. Again, and again, and a hundred times again, 

** My other piece of advice, Copperfleld,** said since the night when the thought had ilret oc- 

Mr. Micawber, ** you know. Annual income cnrred to me and banished slsep, I had gone over 

twenty pounds, annnal expenditure nineteen that old story of my poor mother's about my 

nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income birth, which it had been one of my great delights 

twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds in the old time to hear her tell, and which I knew 

ought and six, result misery. The blossom is by heart My aunt walked into that story, and 

blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes walked out of it, a dread and awftil personage ; 

down upon the dreary scene, and— and in short but there was one little trait in her behavior 

you are for ever floored. As I am 1** which I liked to dwell on, and which gave me 

To make his example the more impressive, Mr. some faint shadow of encouragement. I could 

Micawber drank a glass of punch with an air of not forget how my mother had thought that she 

great enjoyment and satisihction, and whistled felt her touch her pretty hair with no ungentle 

the College Hornpipe. hand ; and though it might have been altogether 

I did not fiiil to assure him that I would store my motber*s fimcy, and might have bad no foun- 

these precepts in my mind, though indeed I had dation whatever in fiMt, I made a little picture, 

no need to do so, for, at the time, they afiiocted out of it, of my terrible aunt relenting towards 

me visibly. Next morning I met the whole the girlish beauty that I recollected so well and 

fiimlly at the coach office, and saw them, with a loved so much, which softened the whcde nam&- 

desolate heart, take thehr places outside, at the tive. It is very possible that it had been in my 

back. mind a long time, and had gradually engendered 

*' Master CopperHeld,** said Mrs. Micawber, my determination. 
*' God bless you ! I never can foiget all that, you As I did not even know where Miss Betsey 

Imow, and I never would if I could.*' lived, I wrote a long letter to Peggotty, and 

*" Copperfleld,*' said Mr. Micawber, " fiirewell ! asked her, incidenUlly, if she remembered ; pre- 

Every happiness and prosperity I If, in the prog- tending that I had heard of such a lady living at a 

rcss of revolving years, I could persuade myself certain place I named at random, and bad a curl- 

that my blighted destiny had been a warning to osity to know if it were the same. In the course 

you, I should feel that I hail not occupfed another of that letter, I told Peggotty that I had a partic- 

man's place in existence altogether in vain. In ular occasion for half a guinea ; and that if she 

case of anything turning up (of which I am could lend me that sum until I could repay it, I 

rather confident), I shall be extremely happy if it should be very much obliged to her, and would 

should be in my power to improve your pros- tell her afterwards what I wanted it for. 
pects.'* Peggotty*B answer soon arrived, and was, as 

I think, as Mrs. Micawber sat at the back of usual, full of afibcUonate devotion. She enclosed 

the coach, with the children, and I stood in the the half gnmea (I was afraid she must have had a 

road looking wistfully at them, a mist cleared world of trouble to get it out of Mr. Barkis's 

from her eyes, and she saw what a little creature I box), and told me that Miss Betsey lived rear 

really was. I think so, because she beckoned to Dover, but whether at Dover itself, at Hytke, 

me to climb up, with quite a new and motherly Sandgate, or Folkestone, she could not say. One 

expression in her fhce, and put her arm round my of our men, however, informing me on my asking 

neck, and gave me Just such a kiss as she might him about these places, that they were all close 

have given to her own boy. I had barely time to together, I deemed this enough for my object, 

get down again before the coach started, and I and resolved to set out at the end of that week. 
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Being a very faone«t little creatnre, and anwfll- rattled away as if he, my Imx, the cart, and the 

^ to dfegtace the memory I wa« goinj^ to leare donkey, were all equally mad ; and I was qaite 

behind me at Mnrdstone and Grinby^e, I con- oat of breath with mnnfaig and calling after him, 

Bidered m3rBelf bound t* remain nntil Saturday when I caught him at the place appointed, 
night ; and, as I had been paid a weelc^s wages in Being much flushed and excited, I tumbled my 

advance when I first came there, not to present half-guinea out of my pocket in pulling the card 

myself in the counting-house at the usual hour, out. I put it in my mouth for safety, and though 

to receive my atipend. For this express reason, my hands trembled a good deal, had Just tied 

I tiad borrowed the half-guinea, that I might not the card on very much to my satisikction, when 1 

be withont a Amd for my travelling expenses, felt myselfvioleutly chucked under the chio by the 

Accordingly, when the Saturday night came, and long legged young man, and saw my hair-guii;ca 

we were all waiting in the warehouse to he paid, fly out of my mouth into his hand, 
and Tipp the carman, who always took prece- ** Wot I " said the young man, seizing me b> 

dence, went in first to draw his money, I shook my Jacket collar, with a frigbtftil grin. " This ib 

Mick Walker by the hand; asked him, when it apolliscaee, is it? You^re a-goiog to bolt, are 

came to his turn to be paid, to say to Mr. Quinion you ? Come to the pollis, you young warmin, 

that I had gone to move my box to Tipp's ; and, come to the pollis 1 " 

bidding a last good night to Mealy Potatoes, ran " You give me my money back, if you please,'* 

away. said I, veiy much frightened ; '' and leave mc 

My box was at my old lodging over the water, alone." 
and I had written a direction for it on the back " Come to the pollis i " said the young mai 

of <me of our address cards that we nailed on the ** You shall prove it youm to the pollis.** 
casks : ** Master David, to be left till called for, at ** Give me my box and money, will you ? ** 1 

the Coach Office, Dover." This 1 had in my cried, bursting into tears, 
pocket ready to put on the box, after I should The young man still replied : ^* Come to the 

have got it out of the house ; and as I went tow- pollis 1 " and was dragging mc against the donkey 

ards my lodging, I looked about me for some one in a violent manner, as if there were any affinity 

who would help me to cany it to the booking- between that animal and a magietratc, when he 

ofllce. changed his mind, Jumped into the cart, sat upon 

There was a long-legged young man with a my box, and, exclaiming tliat he would drive to 

very little empty donkey-cart, standing near the the pollis straight, rattled away harder than ever. 
Obelisk, in the BlackfMars Road, whose eye I I ran after him as fost as I could, but I had no 

caught as I was going by, and who, addressing breath to call out with, and should not have dared 

me aa •* SIxpenn*orth of bad ha*pence," hoped to call out, now, if I had. I narrowly escaped 

** I should know him agin to swear to **— in allu- being run over, twenty times at least, in half a 

sion, I have no doubt, to my staring at him. I mile. Now I lost him, now I saw him, now I 

stopped to assure him that I had not done so in lost him, now I was cut at with a whip, now 

bad manners, but uncertain whether he might or shouted at, now down in the mud, now up again, 

might not like a Job. now running into somebody*s arms, now running 

" Wot Job ? " said the long-l^ged young man. headlong at a post. At length, confiised by fright 

•* To move a box," I answered. and heat, and doubting whether half London 

** Wot box?" said the long-legged young man. might not by this time be turning out for my 

I told him mine, which was down that street apprehension, I left the young man to go where 

there, and which I wanted him to take to the he would with my box and money ; and, panting 

Dover coach-oflQce for eixpence. and crying, but never stopping, feced about for 

** Done with you for a tanner t" said the long- Greenwich, which I had understood was on the 

legged young man, and directly got upon his cart, Dover Road : taking very little more out of the 

which was nothing but a large wooden tray on world, towards the retreat of my aunt, Miea 

wheels, and rattled away at such a rate, that it Betsey, than I had brought into it, on the night 

was as much as I could do to keep pace with the when my arrival gave her so much umbrage, 
donkey. , 

There was a defiant manner about this young nrATyru'n yttt 

man, and particularly about the way in which he CHAPTER XIII. 

chewed straw as he spoke to me, that I did not the sEQuKii of my resolution. 

much like ; as the bargain was made, however, I For anything I know, I may have had some 

took him up-stairs to the room I was leaving, wild idea of running all the way to Dover, when 

and we brought the box down, and put it on his I gave up the pursuit of the young man with the 

cart. Now, I was unwilling to put the direction- donkey-cart, and started for Greenwich. My 

card on there, lest any of my Iandlord*s family scattered senses were soon collected as to that 

should fothom what I was doing, and detain me ; point, if I had ; for I came to a stop in the Kent 

60 1 said to the young man that I would be glad Road, at a terrace with a piece of water before it, 

if he would stop for a minute, when he came to and a great foolish image in the middle, blowing 

tMc dead-wall of the King*s Bench prison. The a dry shell. Here I sat down on a door-step, 

«rord2 were no sooner out of my mouth, than he quite spent and exhausted with the efforts I Iiad 
4 
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already msde, and with hardly breath enoogh to DoUoby, not \dthotit some gminbliQif, gave iiine> 
ciy for the loss of my box and half-guinea. pence. 1 wished him good night, and walked oat 
It was by this time dark ; I heard the clocks of the shop, the richer by that sum, and the 
elrike ten, as I sat resting. But ft was a summer poorer by a waistcoat Bat when I buttoned my 
night fortonately, and fine weather. When I had Jacket, that was not much, 
recovered my breath, and had got rid of a stifling Indeed, I foresaw pretty clearly that my jacket 
sensation in my throat, I rose up and went on. would go next, and that I should have to make 
In the midst of my distress, I had no notion of the best of my way to Dover in a shirt and a pair 
going back. I doubt if I should have had any, of trousers, and might deem myself lucky if I gi>t 
though there had been a Swiss snow-drift in tho there even in that trim. Bui my mind did not 
Kent Road. run so much on this as might be supposed. Be- 
But my standing possessed of only three-half- yond a general impression of the distance before 
pence in Uie world (and I am sure I wonder how xne, and of the young man with the donkey-cart 
they came to be left in my pocket on a Saturday having used me cruelly, I think I had no very 
night I) troubled me none the less because I went urgent sense of my difficulties when I once agaiu 
on. I began to picture to myseli; as a scrap of set off with my nincpence in my pocket 
newspaper intelligence, my being found dead in A plan had occurred to me for passing the 
a day or two, under some hedge ; and I trudged night, which I was going to carry into execution, 
on miserably, though as fost as I could, until I This was, to lie behind the wall at the back of my 
happened to pass a little shop, where it was writ- old school, in a corner where there nsed to be a 
ten up that ladies^ and gentlemen^s wardrobes haystack. I imagined it would be a kind of corn- 
were bought, and that the best price was given pany to have the boys, and the bedroom where I 
for rags, bones, and kitchen-stuff. The master of used to tell the stories, so near me : although tho 
this shop was sitting at the door in his shirt boys would know nothing of my being there, and 
sleeves, smoking ; and as there were a great many the bedroom would yield me no shelter, 
coats and pairs of trousers dangling from the low I had had a hard day's work, and was pretty 
ceiling, and only two feeble candles burning in- well jaded when I came climbing out, at last, 
side to show what they were, I fimcied that he upon the level of Blackheath. It cost me some 
looked like a man of a revengeAil disposition, trouble to find out Salem House ; but I found it, 
who had hung all his enemies, and was enjoying and I found a haystack in the comer, and I lay 
himself. down by it ; having first walked round the wall. 
My Ute experiences with Mr. and Mrs. Hicaw- and looked up at the windows, and seen that all 
ber suggested to me that here might be a means was dark and silent within. Kever shall I forget 
of keeping off the wolf for a little while. I went the lonely sensation of first lying down, without 
up the next bye-street, took off my waistcoat, a roof above my head I 

rolled it neally under my arm, and came back to Sleep came upon me as it came on many other 

the shop-door. ** If you please, sir," I said, *■" I outcasts, against whom house-doors were locked, 

am to sell this for a fair price." and housedogs barked, that night— and I dreamed 

Mr. Dolloby— DoIIoby was the name over the of lying on my old school-bed, talking to the boye 

shop-door, at least— took the waistcoat, stood his in my room ; and found myself sitting npiight. 

pipe on its head against the door-post, went into with Steerforth*s name upon my lips, looking 

the shop, followed by me, snuffed the two candles wildly at the stars that were glistening and glim- 

with his fingers, spread the waistcoat on the mering above me. When I remembered where I 

counter, and looked at it there, held it up against was at that untimely hour, a feeling stole upon me 

the light, and looked at it there, and ultimately that mode me get up, afraid of I don't know what. 

Bald : and walk about. But the fainter glimmering of 

** What do you call a price, now, for this here the stars, and the pale light in the sky where tho 

little weskit?'' day was coming, rcas^sured me: and my eyes 

** Oh 1 you know best, sir," I returned, mod- being very heavy, I lay down again, and slept— 

estly. though with a knowledge in my sleep tktt it was 
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I can't be buyer and seller too," said Mr. cold— until the warm beams of the sun, and the 

Dolloby. *'Put a price on this here little wes- ringing of the getting-up bell at Salem House, 

kit." awoke me. If I could have hoped that Steerforth 

^^ Would eighteenpence be?"— I hinted, after was there, I would have lurked about until he 

some hesitation. came out alone ; but I knew he must have 'left 

Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me long since. Traddles still remained, perhaps, but 

back. " I should rob my family," he said, " if I it was very doubtful ; and I had not sufficient 

was to offer ninepence for it." confidence in his discretion or good luck, however 

This was a disagreeable way of putting the strong my reliance was on his good-nature, to 

business ; because it imposed upon me, a perfect wish to trust him with my situation. So I crept 

stranger, the unpleasantness of asking Mr. Dolloby away ftom the wall as Mr. Creakle's boys were 

to rob his fkmily on my account. My circum- getting up, and struck into the long dusty tract 

stances being so very pressing, however, I said I which I had first known to be the Dover Koad 

would take ninepence for it, if he pleased. Mr. when I was one of them, and when I little ex- 
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pocted that any eyes woidd cror ece me the way- This modesty of mine directed my attention 

&rcr I was now, apon It. to the marioe-etore shops, and snch shops as Mr. 

What a different Sunday morning fi>om the old DoIloby*s, in preference to the regular dealers. 
Sonday morning at Tarmoath t In due time I At last I found one that I thought looked promis- 
heard the chnrch-beTis ringing, as I plodded on ; ing, at the comer of a dirty lane, ending m an en- 
and I met people who were going to ehurch ; and closure fUH of stinging-nettles, against the palings 
I passed a church or two where the congregation of which Bome second-hand sailors* clothes, that 
were Inside, and the sound of singing came out seemed to have overflowed the shop, were flutter 
into the sunshine, while the beadle sat and cooled ing among some cots, and rusty guns, and oilskin 
himself in the shade of the porch, or stood beneath hats, and certain trays Aill of so many old msty 
the yew-tree, with his hand to his forehead, glow- keys of so many sizes that they seemed various 
erlng at me going by. But the peace and rest of enough to open all the doors in the world, 
the old Sunday morning were on everything, Into this shop, which was low and email, and 
except me. That was the difference. I felt quite which was darkened rather than lighted by a lit 
wicked in my dirt and dust, with my tangled hair, tie window, overhnng with clothes, and was do- 
Bat fbr the quiet picture I had conjured up, of my scended into by some steps, I went with a palpi- 
mother in her jrouth and beauty, weeping by the tating heart ; which was not relieved when an 
fire, and my aunt relenting to her, I hardly think ngly old man, with the lower part of his (kce all 
I should have had courage to go on until next day. covered with a stubbly grey beard, rushed out of 
But it always went before me, and I followed. a dirty don behind it, and seized me by the hair 

I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twonty of my head. He was a dreadful old man to look 
miles on the straight rood, though not very easily, at, in a filthy flannel waistcoat, and smelling ter- 
for I was new to that kind of toll. I see m3rself, ribly of rum. His bedstead, covered with a tum- 
Bs evening closes in, coming over the bridge at bled and ragged piece of patchwork, was in the 
Bochester, footsore and tired, and eating bread den he had come flrom, where another little win- 
that I had bought for supper. One or two little dow showed a prospect of more stinging- nettles, 
houses, with the notice, '* Lodgings for Travel- and a lame donkey. 

lers,** hanging out, had tempted me; but I was ^*0h, what do you want?** grinned this old 

afraid of spending the few pence I had, and was man, in a fierce, monotonous whine. **Oh, my 

even more afhiid of the vicious looks of the eyes and limbs, what do you want? Oh, my 

tiampers I had met or overtaken. I sought no lungs and liver, what do you want ? Oh, goroo, 

shelter, therefore, but the sky ; and toiling into goroo I ** 

Chatham,— which, in that night's aspect, is a I was so much dismayed by these words, and 

mere dream of chalk, and drawbridges, and mast- particularly by the repetition of the last unknown 

less ships in a muddy river, roofed like Noah*s one, which was a kind of rattle in his throat, 

arks,— crept, at last, upon a sort of grass-grown that I could make no answer; hereupon the old 

battery overhanging a lane, where a sentry was man, still holding me by the hair, repeated : 

walking to and tto. Here I lay down, near a ** Oh, what do you want ? Oh, my eyes and 

cannon; and, happy in the society of the sentry's limbs, what do you want? Oh, my lungs and 

footsteps, though* he knew no more of my being liver, what do you want ? Oh, goroo 1 "—which ho 

above him than the boys at Salem House had screwed out of himself, with an energy that made 

known of my lying by the wall, slept soundly his eyes start in his head, 

until morning. " I wanted to know,'* I said, trembling, " if 

Very stiff and sore of foot I was In the mom- you would buy a jacket? " 

tng, and quite dazed by the beating of drums and " Oh, lot's see the jacket 1 " cried the old man. 

marching of troops, which seemed to hem me in ^ Oh, my heart on fire, show the jacket to us ! 

on every side when I went down towards the long Ob, my eyes and limbs, bring the jacket oat 1 '* 

narrow street. Feeling that I could go but a very With that he took his trembling hands, which 

little way that day, if I were to reserve any were like the claws of a great bird, out of my 

Btrength for getting to my journey's end, I re- hair; and put on a pair of spectacles, not at all 

solved to make the sale of my jacket its princi- ornamental to his inflamed eyes, 

pal business. Accordingly, I took the jacket off, " Oh, how much for the jacket ? " cried the old 

that I might Icara to do without it ; and carrying man, after examining it. ** Oh— goroo I— how 

it under my arm, began a tour of inspection of much for the jacket?** 

the various slop-shops. **Half-a-crown,** I answered, recovering my- 

It was a likely place to sell a jacket in ; for the self, 

dcalera in second-hand clothes were numerous, " Oh, my lungs and liver,** cried the old man, 

ond were, generally speaking, on the look-out for "no I Oh, my eyes, no! Oh, my limbs, no I 

customers at their shop-doors. But, as most of Eighteenpence. Goroo ! '* 

them had, hanging up among their stock, an offi- Every time he uttered this ejaculation, his eyes 

cer's coat or two, epaulettes and all, I was rcn- seemed to be in danger of starting out ; and every 

dered timid by the costly nature of their dealings, sentence he spoke, he delivered in a sort of tunc, 

end walked about for a long time without offering always exactly the same, and more like a gust of 

my morchandize to any one. wind, which begins low, mounts up high, and 
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fiiliB again, than any other comparleon I can find " I woald go ibr notbJnGf, if I coiUd," I said, 

for it. ^' bat I want ttie money badly." 

" Wen," said I, giad to hare closed the bar- " Oh, go— too 1 " (it ia really impoeaible to ex- 
gain, *' m take eighteenpence." press how he twisted this ejacalation ont of him- 

"Oh, my liver t" cried the old man, throwing eelf, as he peeped roand the doorpost at me, 

the Jacket on a shelf. **Qet out of the shop I showing nothing bat hia crafty old head) ; ^wiO 

Oh, my longs, get ont of the shop I Oh, my eyes yoa go for fonrpence t ** 

and limbs— goroo I— don't aak for money ; make I was so fidnt and weary that I dosed with 

it an exchange." this offer ; and taking the money ont of his claw, 

I never vas so fiightened hi my fife, before or not without trembling, went away more bongry 
since; bat I told him humbly that I wanted and thirsty than I had ever been, a little before 
money, and that nothing else was of any use to sanset. Bat at an expense of threepence I soon 
me, bat that I wonld wait for it, as he desired, refreshed myself completely ; and, being in bet- 
outside, and had no wish to hurry him. So I went ter spirita then, limx>ed seven miles upon my 
outside, and sat down in the shade in a corner, road. 

And I sat there so many hours, that the shade My bed at night was under another faaysta^, 

became sunlight, and the sunlight became shade where I rested comfortably, after having washed 

again, and still I sat there waiting for the mon- my blistered feet in a stream, and dressed them 

ey. as well as I was able, with some cool leaves. 

There never was such another drunken mad- When I took the road again next morning, I 
man in that line of business, I hope. That he found that it lay through a succession of bop- 
was well known In the neighborhood, and enjoyed grounds and orchards. It was sufficiently late in 
the reputation of having sold himself to the devil, the year for the orchards to be ruddy with ripe 
I soon understood from the visits he received apples ; and in a few places the hop-pickers were 
from the boys who continually came skirmishing already at work. I thought it all extremely bean- 
about the shop, shouting that legend, and calling tifhl, and made up my mind to sleep among the 
to him to bring out his gold. ^ Ton ain^t poor, hops that night : imagining some cheerftil com. 
you know, Charley, as you pretend. Bring out panlonship in the long perspectives of p<des, with 
your gold. Bring out some of the gold you sold the graceful leaves twining round them, 
yourself to the devil for. Come I It's in the liu- The trampers were worse than ever that day, 
ing of the mattress, Charley. Rip it open and and inspired me with a dread that is yet quite 
let^s have some ! " This, and many offers to lend fresh in my mind. Some of them were most 
liim a knife for the purpose, exasperated him to ferocious-looking ruffians, who stared at me as I 
such a degree, that the whole day was a succes- went by ; and stopped, perhaps, and called after 
sion of rushes on his part, and flights on the part me to come back and ppeak to them, uid when I 
of theboj's. Sometimes in his rage he would take took to my heels, stoned me. I recollect one 
me for one of them, and come at me, mouthing as young fellow—a tinker, I suppose, from bis wal- 
if he were going to tear me in pieces ; then, re- let and brazier— -who had a woman with him, and 
mcmbering me. Just in time, wonld dive Into the who faced about and stared at me thus : and then 
shop, and lie upon his bed, as I thought from the roared to me in such a tremendous voice to conae 
sound of his voice, yelling in a frantic way to his back, that I halted and looked round, 
own windy tune, the Death of Nelson ; with an " Come here, when you're called," said the 
Oh I before every line, and innumerable Qoroos tinker, "or Til rip your j-oung body open." 
Interspersed. As if this were cot bad enough I thought it best to go back. As I drew nearer 
for me, the boys, connecting me with the estab- to them, trying to propitiate the tinker by my 
lishment, on account of the patience and per- looks, I observed that the woman had a black 
severance with which I sat outside, half-dressed, eye. 
pelted me, and used me very ill all day. "Where are you going?" said the tinker. 

He made many attempts to induce me to con- gripping the bosom of my shirt with his black- 
sent to an exchange ; at one time coming out with ened hand, 
a fishing-rod, at another with a fiddle, at another " I am going to Dover," I said, 
with a cocked hat, at another with a flute. But I " Where do you come from ? " asked the tin- 
resisted all these overtures, and sat there in des- ker, giving his liand another turn in my shirt, to 
pcration ; each time asking him, with tears in my hold me more securely, 
eyes, for my money or my Jacket. At last he be- ** I come from London," I said, 
gan to pay me in halfpence at a time ; and was " What lay are you upon ? " asked the tinker, 
hill two hours getting by easy stages to a shll- "Are you a prig?" 
liDg. »'N— no,"l8aid. 

"Oh, my eyes and limbs 1" he then cried, " Ain't you, by Q— ? If you make a brag of 

peeping hideously out of the shop, after a long your honesty to me,'* said the tinker, " I'll knock 

pause, " will you go for twopence more ? " your brains out." 

" I can't," I said ; " I shall be starved.'* With his disengaged hand he made a menace 

" Oh, my lungs and liver, will you go for three- of striking me, and then looked at me from head 

pence ? '* to foot. 
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** Have yoQ got the prlco of a pint of beer made fitft to the great buoy outside tbe harbor, 

about you? '* said the tinker. '' If you iiave, out and could only be visited at half-tide; a third, 

with it, afore I take it away I '* that she waa locked up in Maidstone Jail foi 

I should certainly haye produced it, but that I child-Btealing; a fourth, that she was seen to 

met the woman^s look, and saw her Tery slightly mount a broom, in the last high wiiid, and make 

shake her head, and form ^^ No ! ^* with her lips. direct for Calais. The fly-drivers, amoitg whom 

** I am very poor," I said, attempting to smile, I iuqnired next, were equally Jocose and equally 

*' and have got no money." disreepectflil ; and the shopkeepers, not liking 

'' Why, what do you moan ? " ftaid the tinker, my appearance, generally replied, without hearing 

lookiBg eo«temly at me, that I almost feared he what I had to say, that they had got nothing foi 

saw the money in my pocket. me. I felt more miserable and destitute than I 

** Sir 1 " I stammered. had done at any period of my running away. 

** What do you mean," said the tinker, ** by Hy money was all gone, I had nothing left to 

wearing my brother^s silk handkercher ? Give it dispose of; I was hungry, thirsty, and worn out; 

over here 1 " And he had mine ofl: n^ neck iu a and seemed as distant from my end as if I had 

moment, and tossed it to the woman. remained in London. 

The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if The morning had worn away in these inqni- 
she thought this a Joke, apd tossed it back to me, rtea, and 1 was sitting on the step of an empty 
nodded once, as slightly as before, and made the shop at the street comer, near the market-place, 
word *' Qo I " with her Hps. Before I could obey, deliberating upon wandering towards those othei 
however, the tinker seized the handkerchief out places which had been mentioned, when a fly- 
ofay hand with a roughness that throw me away driver, comUig by with his carriage, dropped a 
like a feather, and putting it loosely round his horsecloth. Something good-natured in the 
own neck, turned upon the wcMnan with an oath, man^s face, as I handed it up, encouraged me to 
and knocked her down. I ney/er shall forget see- ask him if he could tell me where Miss Trotwood 
ing her Call backward on the hard road, and lie lived ; though I had asked the question so often, 
there with her bonnet tumbled off, and her ludr that it almost died upon my lipe. 
all whitened in the dust ; nor, when I looked back *' Trotwood," said he. '* Let me see. I know 
from a distance, seeing her sitting on the path- tbe name, too. Old lady ? " 
way, which was a bank by the roadside, wiping ** Tes," I said, ** rather." 
the blood fhnn her fiice with a comer of her *' Pretty stiff in the bock ? " said he, making 
shawl, while he went on ahead. himself upright. 

This adventure frightened me so, that, after- ** Yes," I said. " 1 should think it very 

wards, when I saw any of these people coming, I likely." 

turned back until I could find a hiding-place, ** Carries a bag f " said he: "bag with a good 

where I remained until they had gone out of deal of room in it : is gmfihsh, and comes down 

sight; which happened so often^ that I was very upon you, sharp ? " 

eeriously delayed. But under this difficulty, as My heart sank within me as I acknowledged 

under all the other difficulties of my Journey, I the undoubted accuracy of this description, 
seemed to be sustained and led on by my fluicilhl " Why, then, I tell you what," said he. ** If 

picture of my mother in her youth, before I came you go up there," pointing with his whip tow 

into the world. It always kept vo% company. It ards the heights, *^and keep right on till you 

was there, among the hops, when I lay down to come to some houses &cing the eea, I think 

sleep; it was with me on my waking in the yonUl hear of her. My opinion is, she won't 

morning; it went before me all day. I have as- stand anything, so here's a penny for yon." 
Bociated it, ever since, with the sunny street of I accepted the gift tliankfhlly, and bought a 

Canterbury, dosing as it were in the hot light; loaf with it. Dispatching this refreshment by tho 

and with the sight of its old houses and gate- way, I went in the direction my fdend had in- 

ways, imd the stately, grey Cathedml, with the dicated, and walked on a good distance without 

rooks sailing round the towers. When I came, coming to the houses he had mentioned. At 

at last, upon the bare, wide downs near Dover, it length I saw some before me ; and approaching 

relieved the solitaiy aspect of the scene with them, went into a little shop (it was what we used 

hope ; and not until I reached that first groat aim to call a general shop, at home), and inquired if 

of my Journey, and actually set foot in the town they could have the goodness to tell me where 

itself, on the sixth day of my flight, did it desert Miss Trotwood lived. I addressed myself to a 

me. But then, strange to say, when I stood with a man behind the counter, who was weighing 

^7 niggr®<i shoes, and my dusty, sunburnt, half- some rice for a young woman ; but the latter, tak- 

clothed figure, in the place so long desired, it ing the inquiry to herself^ turned round quickly, 
seemed to vanish like a dream, and to leave me " My mistress ? " she said. " What do yon 

helpless and dispirited. want with her, boy ? " 

I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen "I want," I replied, " to speak to her, if you 

first, and received various answers. One said she please." 

lived in South Foreland Light, and had singed her '' To bog of her, you mean," retorted the 

whiskers by doing so; another, that she was damn^L 
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" No," I paid, ** Ipdeed." Bat suddenly re- denln; pocket, like a toU-man'a aprcHif and carry- 

memberiiig that in truth I came for no other pur- ii^ a great knife. I knew her immediately to 

pose, I held my peace in conftieion, and felt my be Miss Betsey, for she came stalking oat of the 

face bam. faoase exactly as my poor mother had so often 

My aant*8 handmaid, as I sopposed she was described her stalking ap oar garden at Blonder- 

fh>m what she had sai<1, pnt her rice in a little atone Rookery. ■ 

basket and walked oat oi the shop; telling me **Oo away!" aaid Miss Betsey, ebaking hei 

that I coold follow her, if I wantod to know where head, and making a distant chop in the air with 

Miss Trotwood lived. I needed no second per- her knife. ** Go along ! No boya here I " 
miasion ; thoagfa I was by this time in sach a state I watched her, with my heart at my lips, an 

c^ consternation and agitation, that my legs shook she marched to a comer of her garden, and 

under me. I followed the yoang woman, and we stooped to dig np some little root there. Then, 

eoon came to a rery neat little cottage with cheer- without a scrap of cocrage, hot with a great deal 

fnl bow-windows : in firont of it, a small square of desperation, I went softly in and stood beside 

gravelled court or garden fhll of flowers, careAilIy her, touching her with my linger, 
tended, and smelling delicionsly. ** If yon please, ma'am," I began. 

'* This is Mies Trotwood*s," said the young She started and looked up. 
woman. ** Now you know ; and that's all I hare ^' If you please, aunt" 
got to say." With which words she hurried into ** £b ? " exdaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of 

the house, as if to shake off the reqtonsibillty of amasoment I have never heard approached, 
my appearance; and left me standing at the **Ifyouplease, aunt, lam your nephew." 
garden-gate, looking disconsolately over the top **Oh, Lordl" said my aunt And eat flat 

of it towards the parlor-window, where a muslin down in the garden-path. 

curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a laifpe ** I am David Copperfleld, of Blnnderstone, in 

round green screen or An fiistened on to the Sufiblk—where yoa came, on the night when I 

window-sill, a small table, and a great chair, sag- was bora, and saw my dear mamma. I have been 

gested to me that my aunt might be at that very unhappy since she died. I have been 

moment seated in awfhl state. sHghted, and taught nothing, and thrown upon 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condi- myaelf, and pnt to work not flt for me. It made 

tion. The soles had shed themselves bit by bit, me run away to yoo. I was robbed at flret set- 

and the upper leathers had broken and burst until ting ont, and hMre walked all the way, and have 

the very shape and form of shoes had departed never slept in a bed since I began the journey." 

from them. My hat (which had senned me for a Here my self-support gave way all at once ; and 

night-cap, too) was so crashed and bent, that no with a movement of my hands, intended to show 

old battered bandleless saucepan on a dunghill her my ragged state, and call it to witness that 

need have been ashamed to vie with it My shhrt I bad suffered something, I broke into a passion 

and trousers, stained with heat, dew, grass, and of crying, which I suppose had been pent up 

the Kentish soil on which I had slept-4ind torn within me all the week. 

besides— might have frightened the birds from my My annt, with every sort of expression but 

aunrs garden, as I stood at the gate. My hair wonder discharged from her countenance, sat on 

hod known no comb or brush since I left London, the gravel, staring at me, until I began to ciy ; 

My face, neck, and hands, from unaccustomed ex- when she got up in a great harry, collared me, 

posure to the air and sun, were burnt to a berry- and took me into the parlor. Her first proceed- 

brown. From head to foot I was powdered ing there was to nntock a tall press, bring oat 

almost as white with chalk and dust, as if I had several bottles^ and pour some of the contents of 

come ont of a limekiln. In this plight, and with each into my mouth. I think they must have 

a strong consciounnese of it, I waited to introduce been taken oat at random, for I am sure I tasted 

myself to, and make my first impression on, my aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and salad dressing 

formidable aunt. When she had administered these restoratives. 

The unbroken stillness of the parlor-window as I waa still quite hysterical, and unable to con 

leading me to infer, after a-while, that she waa trol my sobs, she put me on the sofa, witha sbawi 

not there, I lifted up my eyes to the window under my bead, and the handkerchief from her 

above it, where I saw a florid, pleasant-looking own head under my feet, lest I should sully the 

gentleman, with a grey head, who shut up one cover; and then, sitting herself down behind the 

eye in a grotesque mannw, nodded his head at me green fiin or screen I liave already mentioned, so 

several times, shook it at me as often, laughed, that I could not see her fiice, ejaculated at inter- 

and went away. vals, *'■ Mercy on us 1 " letting those exclamations 

I bad been discomposed enough before ; but I off like minute guns, 
was so much the more discomposed by this un- After a time she rang the bell. "Janet," 

expected behavior, that I was on the point of said my aunt, when her servant came in. *^ Go 

slinking off, to think how I had best proceed, up-stairs, give my compliments to Mr. Dick, and 

when there came out of the house a lady with say I wish to speak to him." 
b'^r handkerchief tied over her cap, and a pair of Janet looked a little surprised to see me lying 

gardening gloves on her hands, wearing a gar- BtifOy on the sofa (I was afraid to move lest it 
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should l»e displeasing to my annt\ but weot on Dick, and Janet, whUe it was in progress, and 

her errand. My aunt, with her hands behind her, completing a aorrey I had already been engaged 

walked np and down the room, until the gentle- in making of the room. 

man who bad squinted at me fh>m the upper win- Hy aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but 

dow came in laughing. by no means ill-looking. There was an inflexi- 

** Mr. Dick," said my annt, " don*t be a fool, bility in her &ce, in her voice, in her gait and cai^ 

because nobody can be more discreet than you riage, ampIyaufBcient to account for the effect she 

can, when yon choose. We all know that So don't had made ui>on a gentle creature like my mother ; 

be a fbol, whateyer you are.^* bat her features were rather handsome than other- 

T%e gentleman was serious Immediately, and wise, though unbending and austere. I particularly 

looked at me, I thought, as if he would entreat noticed that she hod a very quick, bright eye. 

me to say nothing about the window. Her hair, which was grey, was arranged in two 

**Mr. Dick,'* said my annt, '*you have heard plain divisions, under what I believe would be 
me mention David Coppf rfleld ? Now donH pre- called a mob-cap ; I mean a cap, much more corn- 
tend not to have a memoiy, because you and I mon then than now, with side-pieces listening- 
know t>etter.** under the chin. Her dress waa of a lavender 

** David Copperfleld f ^ said Mr. Dick, who did color, and perfectly neat ; but scantily made, as 

not appear to me to remember much about it. if ehe desired to be as little encumbered as possi- 

^ David Copperfleld ? Oh yes, to be sure. David, hie. I remember that I thought it. In form, more 

certainly.** like a riding-babit with the raperfluous skirt cut 

*' Well,** said my aunt, *' this is his boy, his off, than anything else. She wore at her side a 

pon. He woald be as like his fhther as It*s pos- gentleman*s gold watch, if I might Judgo from its 

eible to be, if he was not so like his mother, size and make, with an appropriate chain and 

too.** seals ; die had some linen at her throat not nnlike 

^HIs son 7** said Mr. Dick. **DaTid*s son? a shirt-collar, and things at her wrists like little 

Indeed 1 ** shirt-wristbands. 

^ Tes,** pursued my aunt, ** and he has done a Mr. Dick, as I have already said, was grey- 
pretty piece of business. He has run away. Ah I headed and florid : I should have said an about 
His sister, Betsey Trotwood, never would have him, in saying so, had not his head been cnrionsly 
run away.** My aunt shook her head firmly, con- bowed— not by age ; it reminded me of one of Mr. 
fldent in the character and behavior of the giil Creakle*8 boys* heads after a beatings— and his 
who never was bom. grey eyes prominent and large, with a strange 

**OhI you think she wouldn't have run kind of watery brightness in them that made me, 

away T ** said Mr. Dick. in combination with his vacant manner, his sub- 

** Bless and save the man,** ezclidmed my aunt, mission to my aunt, and his childish delight when 

sharply, *' how he talks 1 Don't I know she she praised him, suspect him of being a little 

wouldn't ? She would have lived with her god- mad ; though, if he were mad, how be came to bo 

mother, and we should have been devoted to one there, puzzled me extremely. He was dressed 

another. Where, in the name of wonder, should like any other ordinary gentleman, in a loose 

his sister, Betsey Trotwood, have run from, or grey morning coat and waistcoat, and white 

to ? '* trousers ; and bad his watch in his fob, and his 

' Kowbere,** said Mr. Dick. money in his pockets: which he rattled as if he 

"Well then,** returned my aunt, softened by were very proud of it. 
the reply, " how can you pretend to be wool- Janet waa a pretty blooming girl, of about 

gathering, Dick, when you are as sharp as a snr- nineteen or twenty, and a perfect picture of neat- 

geon*B lancet? Now, here you see young David ness. Though I made no further observation of 

Ck^pperfield, and the question I put to you is, her at the moment, I niay mention here what I 

viiat shall I do with htm T ** did not discover until afterwards, namely, that 

**What shall yon do with himf ** said Mr. she was one of a series of prot^^s whom my 

I)ick, fbebly, scratching his head, " Oh 1 do with annt had taken into her service expressly to edu- 

hlm ? ** cate in a renouncement of mankind, and who had 

** Yes,'* said my aunt, with a prave look, and generally completed their abjuration by marrying 

itor forefinger held up. " Come ! I want some the baker, 
very sound advice.'* The room was as neat as Janet or my annt. As 

*^ Why, if I was yon,** said Mr. Dick, consider- I laid doun my pen, a moment since, to think of 

ing, and looking vacantly at me, ^ I should—** it, the air fix>m the sea came blov/ing in again, 

The contemplation of me seemed to inspire him mixed with the perfhme of the flowers ; and I saw 

with a sudden idea, and he added, briskly, ** —I the old-foshioned Ihmiture brightly rubbed and 

should wash him I ** polished, my aunt's inviolable chair and table by 

"Janet,** said my aunt, turning round with a the round green fan in the bow-window, the 

quiet triumph, which I did not then understand, drugget-covered carpet, the cat, the kettle-holder, 

" Mr. Dick sets us all right. Heat the bath ? ** the two canaries, the old china, the punch-bowl 

Althongh I was deeply Interested in this dia- full of dried rose-leaves, the tall press guarding 

logne, I could not help pbscrring my aunt. Mr. all sorts of bottles and pots, and, wonderfully out 
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of keeping with the rest, my dusty self upon the fiuicy which had occupied my mind so lung, but 

sofa, taking note of everything. I awoke with the impression that my aunt had 

Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, come and bent over me, and had pnt my hau 
when my aunt, to my great alarm, became m one away fhim my face, and laid my head more corn- 
moment rigid with indignation, and had liardly fortably, and had then stood looking at me. The 
voice to cry out, ** Janet I Donkeys I " words, " Pretty fellow," or " Poor fellow," eeena- 

Upon which, Janet came xunning up the stairs ed to be in my ears, too ; bat certainly there was 

as if the house were in flames, darted out on a nothing else, when I awoke, to lead me to beliave 

little piece of green in fh)nt, and warned off two that they had been nttered by my annt, who sat 

saddle-donkeys, lady-ridden, that had presumed to in the bow-window gazing at the sea from behind 

Bct hoof upon it ; while my aunt, rushing out of the green 2^, which was mounted on a kind of 

the house, seized the bridle of a third animal swivel, and turned any way. 
laden with a bestriding child, turned him, led him We dined soon after I awoke, off a roast iavA 

forth fh>m those sacred precincts, and boxed the and a pudding; I sitting at table, not unlike a 

ears of the unlucky urchin in attendance who had trussed bird myself, and moving my arms with 

dared to profane that hallowed ground. considerable difficulty. But as my aunt had 

To this hour I don't know whether my aunt swathed me op, I made bo complaint of being in- 
had any lawful right of way over that patch of convenienced. All this time, I was deeply asz- 
green ; but she had settled it in her own mind that ious to know what she was going to do with me ; 
she had, and it was all the same to her. The one but she took her dinner in profound silence, ex- 
great outrage of her life, demanding to be con- cept when she occasionally fixed her eyes on me 
stantly avenged, was the passage of a donkey sitting opposite, and said, ** Mercy npmi ust" 
over that immaculate spot. In whatever occupa- which did not by any means relieve my anxiety, 
tion she was engaged, however interesting to her The cloth being drawn, and some sherry pnt 
the conversation in which she was taking part, a upon the table <of which 1 had a glass), my aunt 
donkey turned the current of her ideas in a mo- sent up for Mr. Dick again, who Johied us, and 
ment, and she was upon him straight. Jugs of looked as wise as he could when she requested 
water, and watering pots, were kept in secret him to attend to my story, which she elicited from 
places ready to be discharged on the offending me, gradually, by a course of questions. During 
boys ; sticks were laid in ambush behind the my recital, she kept her eyes on Mr. Dick, who I 
door ; sallies were made at all hours ; and inces- thought would have gone to sleep but for that, 
sant war prevailed. Perhaps this was an agree- and who, whensoever he lapsed into a smile, was 
able excitement to the donkey-boys ; or perhaps checked by a frown from my aunt, 
the more sagacious of the donkeys, understanding ^^ Whatever possessed that poor nnforiunate 
how the case stood, delighted with constitutional Baby, that she must go and be married again," 
obstinacy in coming that way. I only know that said my aunt, when I had finished, "/can t con 
there were three alarms before the bath was ceive." 

ready ; and that on the occasion of the last and '* Perhaps she fell in love with her second 
most desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, husband," Mr. Dick suggested, 
single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, *' Fell in love I " repeated my annt, " What do 
and bump his sandy head against her own gate, you mean ? What business had she to do it ? " 
before he seemed to comprehend what was the *^ Perhaps," Mr. Dick simpered, after thinking 
matter. These interruptions were the more a little, ** she did it for pleasure." 
ridiculous to me, because she was giving me *^ Pleasure, indeed I" replied my aunt. **A 
broth out of a table-spoon at the time (having mighty pleasure for the poor Baby to fijc her 
firmly pursnaded herself that I was actually simple faith upon any dog of a fellow, certain to 
starving, and must receive nourishment at first in ill-use her in some way or other. What did she 
very small quantities), and, while my mouth was propose to herself, I should Uko to know 1 She 
yet open to receive the spoon, she would put it had had one husband. 8he had seen David Cop- 
back into the basin, cry " Janet I Donkeys 1 " and pcrfield out of the world, who was always run- 
go out to the assault. ning after wax dolls from his cradle. She had 
' The bath was a great comfort. For I began to got a baby-— oh, there were a pair of babies when 
be sensible ofacute pains in my limbs from lying she gave birth to this child Bitting here, that 
out in the fields, and was now so tired and low Friday night I— and what more did she want y " 
that I could hardly keep myself awake for five Mr. Dick secretly shook his head at me, as if 
minutes together. When I had bathed, they (I he thought there was no getting over this, 
mean my aunt and Janet) enrobed me in a shirt ^' She couldn't even have a baby like anybody 
and a pair of trousers belonging to Mr. Dick, and else," said my aunt. *' Where was this child's 
tied me up in two or three great shawls. What sister, Betsey Trotwood ? Not forthcoming. Don^t 
lEtort of bundle I looked like, I don't know, but I tell me I " 

felt a very hot one. Feeling also very faint and Mr. Dick seemed quite frightened, 
drowsy, I soon lay down on the 6o£ei again and ^ That little man of a doctor, with his haad on 

icU asleep. one side," said my annt, *STellip8« or whatever 

It might have been a dream, originating in the his name was, wnac was tu aoout t All he could 
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do wcuB to Bay to me, like a robin rodbreast— as be Janet set candles, and a backgammon-board on 

w—^lt'a a boy.* A boy 1 Yab, tbe imbecility of the table, and palled down tbc blinds. 

the whole set of *em I " *'Now-, Mr. Dick," said my annt, with her 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. grave look, and her ft>reflnger ap as before, *' 1 am 

Oick eJEceedingly ; and me, too, if I am to tell the ^oins: to ask yon another question. Look at this 

trath. child." 

"'' And then, as if this was not enough, and she ** David^s son ? " said Mr. Dick, with an att en- 
bad not stood sufficiently in the light of this tive, puzzled fiice. 

child's sister, Betsey Tiotwood," said my aunt, *' Exactly so,** returned my aunt **What 

^' fibe marries a second time— goes and marries a woold yon do with him, now ? ** 
murderer— or a man with a name like it— «nd *'Do with David*8 son ?** said Mr. Dick, 

etaods in tkis child's light I And the natural con- • *' Ay,** replied my aunt, ** with David's son.** 
sequence is, as anybody but a baby mi<rht have *^ Oh \ ** said ISx. Dick. '* Yes. Do with— I 

foreseen, that he prowls and wanders. He's as should put him to bed.** 

like Cain bef04*e he was grown up, as he can ^* Janet I** cried my aunt, with the same com- 
be.'* placent triumph that I had remarked before. 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identlQr '' Mr. Dick sets ns all right If the bed is ready, 

me in this character. we'll take him up to it.*' 

^* And then there's that woman with the Fagan Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was 
name,*' said my aunt, *'ttiat Peggotty, she goes taken np to it; kindly, but in some sort like a 
and gets married next Because she hM not seen prisoner ; my annt going in front &nd JsQct 
enough of the evil attending such things, she goes bringing up the rear. The only circumstance 
and gets married next as the child relates. I which gave me any new hope, was my aunt stop- 
only hope,'* said my aunt, shaking her head, ping on the stairs to inquire about a smell of Are 
*' that her husband is one of those Poker husbands tliat was prevalent there ; and Janet*s replying 
who abound in the newspapers, and will beat her that she had been making tinder down in the 
welL with one.'* kitchen of my old shirt But there were no other 

I could not bear to hear my old nurse so de- clothes in my room than the odd heap of things I 

cried, and made the subject of such a wish. I wore ; and when I was left there,* with a little 

told my aunt that indeed she was mistaken, taper which my annt forewarned me would bum 

That, Peggotty was the best the truest, the most exactly five minutes, I heard them lock my door 

faithful, most devoted, and most self-denying on the outside. Turning these things over in my 

friend and servant in the world ; who had ever mind, I deemed it possible that my aunt, who 

loved me dearly, who had ever loved my mother could know nothing of me, might suspect I had a 

dearly ; who had held my mother's dying head upon habit of running away, and took precautions, on 

her arm, on whose &ce my mother had imprinted that account, to have me in safe keeping, 
her last gratefhl kiss. And my remembrance Theroom was a pleasant one, at the top of the 

of them both, choking me, I broke down as I was house, overlooking the sea, on which the moon 

trying to say that her home was my home, and was shining brilliantly. After I had said my 

that all she had was mine, and that I would have prayers, and the candle had burnt out I remem- 

gone to her for shelter, but for her humble sta- ber how I still sat looking at the moonlight on 

tion, which made me fear that I might bring some the water, as if I could hope to read my fortune 

trouble on her— I broke down, I say, as I was try- in it, as in a bright J)ook ; or to see my mother 

ing to say so, and laid my face in my liands upon with her child, coming ttom Heaven, along that 

the table. shining path, to look upon me as she had looked 

** Well, well I ** said my aunt " the child is when I last saw her sweet tdice. I remember how 

right to stand by those who have stood by him— the solemn feeling with which at length I tamed 

Junet I Donkeys ! '* my eyes away, yielded to the sensation of grati- 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfor- tude and rest which the sight of the white-co 

tunate donkeys, we should have come to a good tained bed— and how much more the lying softly 

imderstanding ; for my annt had laid her hand on down upon it nestling in the snow-white sheets ! 

my shoulder, and the impulse was upon me, thus —inspired. I remember how I thought of all the 

cmlxridened, to embrace her and beseech her pro- solitary places under the night sky where I had 

tection. But the interruption, and the disorder slept, and how I prayed that I never might be 

(^he was thrown into by the struggle outside, put houseless any more, and never might forget 

ao end to all softer ideas for the present and kept the houseless. I remember how I seemed to 

my aunt indignantly declaiming to Mr. Dick about float then, down the melancholy glory of that 

her determination to appeal for redress to the track npon the sea, away into the world of 

taws of her country, and to bring actions for tres- dreams, 
pass against the whole donkey proprietorship of 
Dover, until tea-time. ^ 

After tea, we sat at the window— on the look- — ♦— 

out, as I imagined, from my aunt's sharp ezpres- 
i3ion of ihce, for more invaders— until dusk, when 
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rwAPTin? TTV move It. She next swept up the cromhswltha 

f.UAi'iJj.K Ai>. litUe broom (putting on a pair of gloves fi«t),nn- 

MT AUNT MAKZ8 UP HEB MIND abodt ME. ^jj ^^^^ ^j^ ^^^ appear to be one inicroscopk 

On going down in the morning, I found my speck left on the carpet ; next dnsted and ar- 

annt musing so profoundly over the breakfust-ta- ranged the room, which was dusted and wranged 

ble, with her elbow on the tray, that the contents to a hairVbreadth already. When all these tasks 

of the urn had overflowed the teapot and were ^erc performed to ber satisfaction, she took off 

laying the whole table-cloth under water, when the gloves and apron, folded them up, pat thero 

my entrance pat her meditations to flight. I felt in the particnlar comer of the press fit>m which 

sure that I had been the subject of her reflections, tbey had been taken, brought ont her work-box to 

and was more than ever anxious to know ber her own table in the open window, and sat down, 

intentions towards me. Yet I dared not ex- ^ith the green Dui between her and the light, to 

press my anxiety, lest it should give her offence, work. 

Hy eyes, however, not being so much ander *' i wish yon'd go np-stairs,'* said my aunt, as 

control as my tongue, were attracted towards my ehe threaded her needle, ^'aad give my eompli- 

annt very often during breakfiwL I never could ments to Mr. Dick, and I'U be glad to know how 

look at ber for a few momenta together bat I be gets on with his Memorial.'* 

found her looking at me— in an odd tboagbtful I rose with all alacrity, to acquit myself of this 

manner, as if I were an immense way off, instead commission. 

of being on the other side of the small round ta> «^I suppose," said ray aunt, eyeing me as nar* 

ble. When she had flnlBbed her breakfast, my rowly as she had eyed the needle in threading it, 

aunt very deliberately leaned back in her chair, *^}*ou think Mr. Dick a short name, eh ? ** 

knitted her brows, folded her arms, and contem- ** I thought it was rather a short name, yester- 

plated me at her leisure, with such a fixedness of day," I confessed. 

attention that I was quite overpowered by em- ** Ton aro not to suppose that h'e hasn*t got a 
barraesment. Not having as yet finished my own longer name, if he chose to nse it," said my aunt, 
breakfast, I attempted to hide my conAisionby with a loftier air. *'Babley— Mr. Richard Bab- 
proceeding with it ; but my knife tumbled over ley— that's the gentleman's true name." 
my fork, my fdrk tripped up my knife, I cbii^>ed I was going to suggest, with a modest sense 
bits of bacon a surprising height into the air in- of my youth and the fiimiliarity I had been already 
stead of cutting them for my own eating, and guilty of, that I had better give him the fhll benefit 
choked myself with my tea, which persisted in of that name, when my aunt went on to say : 
going the wrong way instead of the right one, nn- ** But don't you call him by it, whatever yon 
till gave in altogether, and sat blushing under do. Ilecan'tbearhisname. That's a peculiarity 
my aunt's close scrutiny. of his. Though I don't know that it's much of 
*' Hallo 1 " said my aunt, after a long time. a peculiarity, either; for he has been ili-nsed 
I looked up, and met her sharp bright glance enough, by some that bear it, to have a mortal an- 
rcspectftiUy. tipathy for it. Heaven knows. Mr. Dick is his 
" I have written to him," said my aunt. name here, and everywhere else, now— if he ever 
"To—?" went anywhere else, which he don*L So take 
•' To your father-in-law," said my aunt. " I care, child, you don't call him anything Intt Mr. 
have sent him a tetter that I'll trouble him to Dick." 

attend to, or be and I wilU fall out, 1 can tell I promised to obey, and went up-stalrs with 
bim ! '* my message ; thinking, as I went, that if Mr. Dick 
*'Does he know where I am, aunt?" I in- had been working at his Memorial long, at the 
quired, alarmed. same rate as I had seen him working at it, through 
" I have told him," said my aunt, with a nod. the open door, when I came down, he was proba- 
** Shall I— be—given up to him ? " I fkltered. bly getting on very well indeed. I found him still 
** I don't know," said my aunt. *' We shall driving at it with a long pen, and his head almost 
sec." laid upon the paper. He was so intent upon it, 
*'0h! I can't think what I shall do," I ex- that I had ample leisure to observe the large paper 
claimed, *'if I have to go back to Mr. Murd- kite in a comer, the conAision of bundles of man- 
stone ! " uscript, the number of pens, and, above aU, the 
*' I don't know anything about it," said my quantity of ink (which he seemed to have in, in 
aunt, shaking her head. *•' I can't say, I am sure, half-gallon Jars by the dozen), before he observed 
We shall see." my being present. 

My spirits sank under these words, and I be- *'Hal Phoebus !" said Mr. Dick, laying down 
came very downcast and heavy of heart. My his pen. ** How does the world go ? I'll tell you 
aunt, without appearing to take much heed of me, what," he added, in a lower tone, **I shouldn't 
put on a coarse apron with a bib, which she took wish it to be mentioned, but it's a— ^' here he 
out of the press ; washed up the teacups with her beckoned to me, and put his lips close to my car- 
own hands ; and, when everything was washed *^ it's a mad world. Mad as Bedlam, boy I " said 
and set in the tray again, and the cloth folded and Mr. Dick, taking snuff from a round box on the 
put on the top of the whole, rang for Janet to re- table, and laughing heartily. 
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\^thont presuming to ^vc my opinion on this I had iome shadowy idea of eDdeayoi-tDg to 

q[i!t;Btion, I delivered my measage. evade the question by replying that 1 thoaght him 

•* Weil," said Mr. Dick, In answer, " my com- a very nice gentleman ; but my aunt was not to be 

pliments to her, and I— I believe I have made a so put off, Ibr she bid her work down in her lap, 

Btart. I think I have made a start," said Mr. IMck, and said, folding her hands upon It : 

paeeing hts hand among his grey hair, and casting ** Come ! Your sister Betsey Trotwood would 

anything bat a confident look at his manuscript have told me what she thought of any one, di- 

** Ton have been to school ? " rectly. Be as tike your sister as you can, and 

•' Yes, sir," I answered ; •• fbr a short time." speak out." 

**Do yon recollect the date," said Mr. Dick, **l8 he— Is Mr. Dick— I ask because I don't 

looldng earnestly at me, and taking up his pen to know, aunt— is he at all out of bis mind, then 7 " 

note it down, ** when King Charles the First had I stammered ; for I felt I was on dangerous 

Mb head cut off ? " ground. 

I said I believed it- happened in the year six- *^Not a morsel," said my aunt. 

teen hundred and forty-nine. " Oh, indeed 1 " I observed fointly. 

"Well," returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear "If there is anything in the world," said my 

with his pen, and looking dubiously at me. " So aunt, with great decision and force of mauni:r, 

the books say ; but I don't see how that can be. " ttiat Mr. Dick is not, it's that." 

Because, if it was so long ago, how could the peo- I had nothing better to olI%r, than another 

pie about him have made that mistake of putting timid *^ Oh, Indeed I " 

Bome of the trouble out of hU head, after it was " He has been caUed mad," said my aunt. " 1 

taken off, into ndne f " have a sclflrii pleasure In saying he has been called 

I was very much surprised by the Inquiry ; but mad, or I should not have had the benefit of his 

could give no. information on this point. society and advice for these last ten years and up- 

♦• It*s very strange," said Mr. Dick, with ade- wards— in fact, ever since your sister, Betsey 

epondent look upon his papers, and with his hand Trotwood, disappointed me." 

among hie hair again, " that I never can get that " So long as that ? " I said, 

quite right I never can make that perfectly clear. " And nice people they were, who had the au- 

But no matter, no matter I " he said cheerfhliy, daclty to call him mad," pursued my aunt. "Mr. 

and rousing himself, " there's time enough 1 My Dick Is a sort of distant connexion of mine; it 

ccmpHments to Miss Trotwood, I am getting on doesn't matter how ; I needn't enter into that. If 

very well indeed.'* It hadn't been for me, his own brother would have 

I was going away, when he directed my atten- shut him up for lifb. Tlmt's all." 

tion to the kite. I am afirald it was hypocritical in me, but see- 
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What do you think of that for a kite T " he ing that my aunt fbit strongly on the subject, I 

eald. tried to look as if I felt strongly too. 

I answered that it was a beautiful one. I " A proud fool I " said my aunt "Because his 

should think it mast have been as much as seven brother was a little eccentric— though he is not 

feet high. half so eccentric as a good many peopio— he didn't 

" I made It. We'll go and fly it, you and I,'* like to have him visible about his house, and sent 

eald Mr. Dick. " Do yon see this ? '* him away to some private asylam-place ; though 

He showed me that it was covered with manu- he had been left to his particular care by their de- 
script, very closely and laboriously written ; but ceased father, who thoaght him almost a natural, 
so plainly, that as I looked along the lines, I And a wise man hi must have been to think so I 
thought I saw some allusion to King Charles the Mad himself, no doubt" 
First's head again, in one or two places. Again, as my aunt looked quite convinced, ) 

" There's plenty of string," said Mr. Dick, endeavored to look quite convinced also. 
**and when It files high, it takes the Ihcts a long " So I stepped in," said my aunt, "and made 

way. That's my manner of difftising 'em. I don't him an offer. I said, * Your brother's sane— a groat 

know where they may come down. It's according deal more sane than you are, or ever will be, it is 

to circumstances, and the wind, and so forth; to be hoped. Let him have his little income, and 

but I take my chances of that." come and live with me. / am not afhiid of him, 

His foce was so very mild and pleasant, and / am not proud, / am ready to take care of him, 

tiad something so reverend in It though it was and shall not ill-treat him as some people (besides 

hole and hearty, that I was not sure but that he the asylum- folks) have done.* After a good deal 

was having a good-humored jest with me. So I of squabbling," said my aunt, " 1 got him ; and 

laughed, and he laughed, and we parted the best he has been here ever since. He is the mnst 

friends possible. friendly and amenable creature In existence ; and 

*'Well, child," said my aunt, when I wont as for advice 1 — But nobody knows what that 

down^stairs. " And what of Mr. Dick, this mom- man's mind is, except myself." 
ing?" My aunt smoothed her dress and shook her 

I informed her that he sent his compliments, head, as If she smoothed defiance of the whole 

and was getting on very well indeed. world out of the one, and shook It out of the 

*• What do you think of him ? " said my aunt other. 
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'•'■ If e bad a fovorite aister," said my aunt, ** a eelfishly towards hor. I believe that I began to 

good creature, and very kind to him. But she did know that there was tx>metbing abo&t my aunt, 

what they all do— took a huaband. And h€ did notwithetanding her many eccentricities and odd 

what they all do->made her wretched. It had humors, to be honored and trustod in. Thougii 

duch an effect upon the mind of Mr. Dick (thaCi she was just as sharp that day, as on the day bo- 

not madness, I hope !) that, combined with his fore, and was in and out about the donkeys Just 

Tear of his brother, and Ms sense of bis unkind* as often, and was thrown into a tremendous etato 

nosB, It threw him into a fever. That was before of indignation, when a young man, going by, 

lie came to me, but the recollection of it is op- (^ed Janet at a window (wluch wss one of tho 

]>re88ive to him even now. Did he say anjrthlng gravest misdemeanors that could be committed 

to you about King Chailcs the First, child? " against my aunt's dignity), she seemtxl to me to 

*' Yes, aunt.'* command more of my respect, if not leas of my 

"Ahl " said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if fear, 
she were a little vexed. ^' That's his allegorical Tho anxiety I underwent, in the interval 

way of expressing It. He connects his illness which necessarily elapsed before a reply could bs 

with great disturbance and agitation, naturally, received to her letter to Mr. Murdstone, was ex- 

ond that's the figure, or the simile, or whatever treme; but I made an endeavor to suppress it, 

it's called, which be chooses to use. And why and to be as agreeable as I could in a quiet way, 

shouldn't he, if he thinks proper 2 " both to my aunt and Mr. Dick. The latter and 

I said: '^ Certainly, aunt." I would liave gone out to fly the great kite ; but 

" It's not a business-like way of speaking,'* that I had still no other clothes than the any> 
said my aunt, ^* nor a worldly way. I am aware thing but ornamental garments with which I had 
of that; and that's the reason why I iu^^ist upon been decorated on the first day, and which coo- 
it, that there shan't be a word about it in his Me- fined me to the house, except for an hour after 
morial." dark, when my auut, for my health^s sake, para- 

" Is it a Memorial about his own history that dcd me up and down on the cliff outside before 

he is writlDf^, aunt ? '* going to bed. At length the reply from Mr. Murd- 

*' Yes, child,'* said my aunt, rubbing her nose stone came, and my auDt informed me, to my in- 

a^in. ^' Uc is memorialising the Lord Cbancel- finite terror, that he was coming to speak to her 

lor, or the Lord Somebody or other— one of those himself on the next day. On the next day, still 

people, at all events, who are paid to be memo- bundled up in my curious habiliments, I sat 

riallsed— about his affairs. I suppose it will go counting the time, flushed and heated by the con- 

iu one of these days. He hasn't been able to flictof sinking hopes and rising fears within me; 

draw it up yet, without introducing that mode of and waiting to be startled by the sight of the 

expressing himself; but it don't signiiy ; it keeps gloomy fkce, whose non-arrival startled me c^i^ry 

him employed.'* minute. 

lu fact, I found out afterwards that Mr. Dick My aunt was a little more imperious and stern 

had been for upwards of ten years endeavoring to than usual, but I observed no other token of her 

Keep King Charles the First out of the Memorial ; preparing herself to receive the visitor so much 

but he had been constantly getting into it, and dreaded by me. She sat at work in the window, 

was there now. and I sat by, with my thoughts running astray on 

*'I say again,** said my aunt, ** nobody knows all possible and impossible results of Mr. Murd- 
what that man's mind is except myself; and he's stone's visit, until pretty late in the afternoon, 
the most amenable and friendly creature in ex- Our dinner had been indeiinltcly postponed; but 
istence. If he likes to fly a kite sometimes, what it was growing so late, that my aunt had ordered 
of that I Franklin used to fly a kite. He was a it to be got ready, when she gave a sudden alarm 
Quaker, or something of that sort, if I am not of donkeys, and to my consternation and amaze- 
mistaken. And a Quaker flying a kite is a much ment, I beheld Miss Murdstone, on a side-saddle, 
more ridiculous object than anybody else.** ride deliberately over the sacred piece of green. 

If I could have supposed that my aunt had re- and stop in front of the house, looking about 

counted tliesc particulars for my especial behoof, her. 

and as a piece of confidence in me, I should have " Go along with you I ** cried my aunt, shak- 
felt very much distinguished, and should have^ ing her head and her fist at the window. *' You 
augured fiivorably from such a mark of her good have no business there. How dare you tres- 
opinloxL But I could hardly help observing that pass ? Go along ! Oh ! you bold-fkced thing I ** 
she had launched into them, chiefly because the My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness 
question was raised in her own mind, and with with which Miss Murdstone looked about her, 
very little reference to me, though she had- ad- that I really believe she was motionless, and un- 
dressed herself to me in the absence of anybody able fbr the moment to dart out according to cus- 
else. torn. I seized the opportunity to inform her who 

At the same time, I must say that the gener- it was ; and that the gentleman now coming near 

osity of her championship of poor harmless Mr. tne offender (for tho way up was very steep, and 

Dick, not only inspired my young breast with he liad dropped behind), was Mr. Murdstone him- 

^oiuc HC'Ifish hope foi myself, but warmed It un- self. 
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. *-'! don't care wLo it is l '* cried my aont, fitlll ** Yoa*U ezcnae mj eayiog, sir," roturaed my 

Bhftking her head, and gesciciUating anything bat aont, *' that I think it woald have been a mach 

welcome firom the bow-window. ^ I won't be better and happier thing if you had left that poox 

trespaaaed opon. I won't allow it. Go away I child alone." 

Janet, tnm him round. Lead him off I " and I ** I bo far agree with what Miss Trotwood liafl 

saw, from behind my annt, a Bort of harried bat- remarked/* observed Mies Mordstone, bridling, 

tie-piece, in which the donkey stood resisting *' that I consider oar lamented Clara to have been* 

everybody, with all hia foor legs planted different in all essential respects, a more child." 

ways, while Janet tried to pall him roand by the *' It ia a comfort to yoa and me, ma'am,'* 

bridle, Hr. Mordstone tried to lead him on, and said my anot, ^* who are getting on in life, and 

Miss Mordstone strnck at Janet with a parasol, are not likely to be made auhappy by oar pcr> 

uad several boys, who had come to see the en- sooal attractionB, that nobody can say the same 

gagement, shoated vigorously. Bat my aont, of as." 

suddenly descrying among them the yoang male- *''- No doabt I ** returned Miss Mnrdstone, 

ftetor who waa the donkey's gaardian, and who though, I thought, not with a very ready or gra- 

waa one of the most inveterate offenders against cioas assent. ** And it certainly might have 

ber, thoQgh Inrdly in his teens, rnsbed oat to the been, aa you say, a better and happier thing for 

scene of action, poancedapon him, captored him, my brother if he had never entered into such 

dragged him, vrith hia Jacket over hia head and a marriage. I have always been of that opin- 

his heels grinding the groand, into the garden, ion." 

and, calling upon Janet to fetch the constables ** I have no donbt you have," said my aant. 

and jastices, that he might be taken, tried, and "Janet," ringing the bell, ''my compliments to 

executed on the spot, held him at bay tliere. Hr. Dick, and beg him to come down." 

This part of the basinesg, however, did not last Until he came, my aunt sat perfectly upright 

long ; for the young rascal, being expert at a va- and stiff, frowning at the wall. When be came, 

riety of feints uid dodges, of which my aont had my aont performed the ceremony of introduc- 

no conception, soon went whooping away, leav- tion. 

ing some deep impresirions of his nailed boots in '' Mr. Dick. An old intimate firiend. On 

the flower-beds, and taking his donkey in triamph whose jadgment," said my aant, with emphasis, 

with him. as an admonition to Mr. Dick, who was biting 

Miss Murdstone, daring the latter portion of his forefinger and looking rather foolish, *' 1 

the contOBt, had diamonnted, and was now wait- rely." 

ing with her brother at the bottom of the steps, Mr. Dick took hia flnger out of his mouth, on 

until my aant should be at leisure to receive this hint, and stood among the groap, with a 

them. My aant, a little niflaed by the combat, grave and attentive ezpres»ion of face. My aunt 

marched past them into the houM, with great dig- inclined her head to Mr. Mardatone, who went 

nity, and took no notice of their presence, until on t 

they were announced by Janet. '* Miss Trotwood. On the receipt of your 

" Shall I go away, aunt ? " I asked, trem- letter, I considered it an act of great justice to 

bling. myself, and perhaps of more respect to you—" 

*' No, air," said my aant ** Certainly not ! '* '' Thank you," said my aunt, still eyeing him 

With which she poshed me into a comer near keenly. " Yoa needn't mind me." 

h&y and fenced me in with a chair, as if it were '' To answer it in person, however incon- 

a prison or a bar <tf justice. This position I con- yeaient the journey," pursaed Mr. Murdstone, 

tinaed to occupy during the whole interview, and '•" rather than by letter. This unhappy boy who 

from it I now saw Mr. and MiM Mardatone enter has run away from hia friends and his occupa- 

the room. tion—'* 

'*OhI" said my aunt, "I was not aware at *' And whose appearance*" interposed his sis- 
first to whom I had the pleasure of objecting, ter, directing general attention to me in my in- 
But I don't allow anybody to ride over that turf, definable costume, '* is perfectly scandalous and 
I make no exceptions. I don't allow anybody to disgraceful." 
do it." " Jane Murdstone," said her brother, " haye 

^ Your regulation is rather awkward to stran- t^e goodness not to interrupt me. This unhappy 

gers," said Miss Murdstone. boy. Miss Trotwood, has been the occasion of 

*' Is it I " said my aunt. much domestic trouble and uneasiness : both dur- 

Mr. Murdstone seemed afraid of a renewal of ing the lifetime of my late dear wife, and since, 

hostilities, and interposing began : He has a sullen, rebellious spirit ; a violent tem- 

^^ Miss Trotwood I ^ * per; and an untoward, intractable disposition. 

** I beg your pardon," observed my aunt with Both my sister and myself have endeavored to cor- 

tt keen look. " You are the Mr. MaidsUme who rect his vices, but ineffectually. And I have felt 

married the widow of my late nephew, David — we both have felt, I may say; my sister being 

Copperfield, of Blunderstone Rookery ?— Though fhlly in my c<Hifidence— that it is right you should 

why Bookery, /don't know 1" receive this grave and dispassionate assurance 

** I am," said Mr. Murdstone. from our lips." 
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** It can hardly be necessary Ibr me to ccmllrm ryin^ yoti, tn short,** said my ai!nt, ** to he plain 

anything stated hy my brother,** said MissMnrd- —did no one put fai a word Ibr the hoy at that 

stone; ^^bnt I beg to obsenre, that, of all the boys time ? ** 

in the world, I beliere this is the worst boy.** ** My late wife lored her second hnsband, 

** Strong!** said my aont, shortly. madam,** said Mr. Mnrdstone, " and tnteted im- 

'* Bat not at all too strong for the flwts,** re- plicltly in him.** 

tamed Miss Mardstone. ** Toar late wife, sir, was a most unworldly. 

Ha I ** said my annt ** Well, sir ? ** most onhappy, most nnfortonate baby,** retnmeo 

I have my own opinions,'* resnmed Mr. Mord- my aont, shaking herhead at him. *'That*8what 

stone, whose Ihoe daricened more and more, the ihe was. And now, what have yon got to say 

more he and my aont obserred each other, which next T ** 

they did very narrowly, ** as to the best mode of ** Merely this. Miss Trotwood,** he retomed. 

bringing him ap ; they are founded, in part, on my " I am here to take Darid back ; to take him back 

knowledge of him, and in part on my knowledge onoondltionally, to dispose of htm as I think 

of my own means and resoarces. I am req>onsi- proper, and to deal with him as I think right. I 

ble for them to myself, I act npon them, and I say am not here to make any promise, or give any 

no more aboat them. lisenonghthatlplacethis pledge to anybody. Ton may possibly have some 

boy ander the eye of a Mend of my own, in a re- idea, Miss Trotwood, of abetting him in hie mn- 

Bpectable bnsiness ; that It does not please him ; ning away, and in his complaints to yon. Yodt 

that be rnns away ftom it ; makes himself a com- manner, which I mast say does not seem intended 

mon vagabond about the coantiy; and comes here, to propitiate. Induces me to think it possible, 

in rags, to appeal to yon. Miss Trotwood. I wish Now I must caution yon that if you abet him once, 

to set before you, honombly, the exact conso* you abet him Ibr good and all; if yon step in be- 

qucnces— CO flir as they are wltiiin my knowledge tween him and me, now, yon must step in. Miss 

—of your abetting him in this appeal.** Trotwood, for erer. I cannot trifle, or be trifled 

**But about the respectable business first,** with. I am here, for the first and last time, to take 

said my aunt *' If he had been yonr own boy, him away. Is he ready togo T If he Is not-and 

you would have put him to it, Just the same, I you tell me he is not ; on any pretence ; it is in- 

Buppose r ** different to me what— my doors are shut against 

** If he had been my brother's own boy," re- him henceforth, and yours, I take it for granted, 

turned Miss Murdstone, striklug in, ** his charac- are open to him.** 

ter, I trust, would have been altogether diflterent.*' To this address, my aunt had listened with the 

*'Or if the poor child, his mother, had been closest attention, sittiug perflectly upright, with 

allre, he would still have gone into the respect- her hands folded on one knee, and looking grimly 

able business, would he T *' said my aunt on the speaker. When he had finished, she turned 

** I believe,** said Mr. Murdstone, with an in- her eyes so as to command Miss Murdstone, with- 

clinatioQ of his head, " that Clara would have dis- out otherwise disturbing her attitude, and said : 

pnted Dothiog, which myself and my sister Jane ** Well, ma'am, have you got anything to re- 

Murdstoue were agreed was for the best** mark t ** 

MlesMardstoneconfirmed this with an audible ** Indeed, Miss Trotwood,** said Miss Mnrd- 

murmur. stone, *^ all that I could say has been so well said 

*' Hnmph I ** said my aunt. ** Unfortunate by my brother, and all that I know to be the fact 

baby I ** has been so plainly stated by him, that I have 

Mr. Dick, who had been rattling his money all nothing to add except my thanks for your polite- 

this time, was rattling it so loudly now, that my ness. For yonr very great politeness, I am sure,** 

aunt felt it necessary to check him with a look, said Miss Murdstone; with an irony which no 

before saying : more afllected my aunt than it discomposed the 

*' The poor child's annuity died with her f ** cannon I had slept by at Chatham. 

" Died with her," replied Mr. Murdstone. ** And what does the boy say ? ** said my aunt 

**And there was no settlement of the little " Are you ready to go, David ? ** 

property— the house and garden— the what*s-its- I answered no, and entreated her not to let me 

uamc Rookery without any rooks in it— upon her go. I said that neither Mr. nor Miss Murdstone 

boy ? '* had ever liked me, or had ever been kind to me. 
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It had been left to her, unconditionally, by That they had made my mamma, who always 
bcr first husband,** Mr. Murdstone began, when loved me dearly, unhappy about me, and that I 
my aunt caught him up with the greatest irasci- knew it well, and that Peggotty knew it I said 
bility and impatience. that I had been more miserable than I thought 
** Good Lord, man, there's no occasion to say anybody could believe who only knew how young 
that. Left to her unconditionally I I think I see I was. And I begged and prayed my aunt— I for- 
David Copperflcid looking forward to any condi- get in what terms now, but I remember that they 
lion of any sort or kind, though it stared him afl'ected me very much then^to befriend and pro- 
point-blank in the ftice i Of course, it was left to tect me, for my tether's sake. 
her unconditionally. But when she married again " Mr. Dick,'* said my aunt ; ** what sh&ll I do 
—when she took tliut most disastrous step of mar- with this child ? '* 
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Mr. Dick considered. heBiiated, brlp^btcned, and I know that ; I knew It years before you ever saw 

rejoined. ** Have Mm measured for a Buit of clothes her— and throngh the best part of her weakness 

directly." you gave her the wounds she died of. There is 

Ui. Dick.** said my atmt. triumphantly, the truth for your comfort, however yon like it. 

give me your hand, for your conmion sense is And you and your instruments may make tho 

Invaluable." Having shaken it with great cor- most of it" 

diality. she polled me towards her and said to Mr. ** Allow me to inquire, Mies Trot wood," inter* 

Mordstone : posed Miss Murdstone, ** whom yon are pleased 

" Yon can go» when you like ; ru take my to call, in a choice of words in which I am not ex- 
chance with the boy. If he's all you say he is, at perienced, by brother^s instruments ? " 
least I can do as much for him then, as yon have Still stone-deaf to the voice, and utterly un- 
done. Bat I don't believe a word of it." moved by it. Miss Betsey pursued her discourse. 

*'Mi8B Trotwood," rejoined Mr. Murdstone, *'It was clear enough, as I have told you, years 

Bhrugsring his shoulders, as be rose, " if you were before you ever saw her— and why in the myste- 

a gentleman — " rious dispensations of Providence, you ever did 

" Bah I Stuff and nonsense I ^ said my aunt, see her, is more than humanity can comprehend-* 

" Don't talk to me ! " it was clear enough that the poor soft little thiog 

**How exquisitely polite I" exchxlmed Miss would marry somebody, at some time or other; 

Murdstone, rising. ^^Overpowering, really I " but I did hope it wouIdn*t have been as bad as it 

** Do yon think I donH know," said my aunt, has turned out That was the time, Mr. Murd- 

turning a deaf ear to the sister, and continuing to stone, when she gave birth to her boy here," said 

address the brother, and to shake her head at him my aunt : " to the poor child you sometimes tor- 

with infinite expression, *^ what kind of life you mented her through afterwards, which is a disa- 

mnst have led that poor, unhappy, misdirected greeable remembrance, and makes the sight of 

baby r Do you think I don*t know what a woeful him odious now. Aye, aye I yon needn't wince ! " 

day it was for the soft little creature when you said my aunt. ** I know it's true without 

first came in her way— smirking and making great that." 

eyes at her. 1*11 be bound, as if yon couldn't say Ue had stood by the door, all this while, ob- 

boh I to a goose I " servant of her, with a smile upon his fiice, though 

"I never beard anything so elegant I "said Miss his black eyebrows were heavily contracted. I 

Murdstone. remarked now, that, though the smile was on his 

" Do you think I can*t understand you as well face still, his color had gone in a moment, and he 

as if I had seen you," pursued my aunt, " now seemed to breathe as if he had been ninuing. 

that I do see and hear you— which I tell you can- *^ Good day, sir,'* said my aunt, '* and good- 

didly, is anything but a pleasure to me ? Oh yes, bye I Good day to you, too, ma'am," said my 

bleits us I who so smooth and silky as Mr. Murd- aunt, turning suddenly upon his sister. " Let mo 

stone at first I The poor, benighted innocent bad see you ride a donkey over my green again, and as 

never seen 'such a man. He was made of sweet- sure as you have a bead upon your shoulders, FU 

ness. He worshipped her. He doted on her boy knock your bonnet off, and tread upon it ! " 

—tenderly doted on him t He was to be another It would require a painter, and no common 

father to him, and they were all to live together in painter too, to depict my aunt's face as she deliv- 

a garden of roses, weren*t they? Ughl Get ered herself of this very unexpected sentiment, 

along with you, dot" said my aunt. and Miss Mnrdstone's foce as she heard it. But 

*'I never heard anything like this person in the manner of the speech, no less than the matter, 

my life ! " exclaimed Miss Murdstone. was so fiery, that Miss Murdstone, without a word 

** And when you had made sure of the poor lit- in answer, discreetly put her arm through ber 
tie fool," said my aunt—" God forgive me that I brother's, and walked haughtily out of the cot- 
should can her so, and she gone where you won't tage ; my aunt remaining in the window looking 
go in a hurry— because you had not done wrong after them ; prepared, I have no doubt, in case of 
enough to her and hers, you must begin to train the donkey's reappearance, to carry her threat into 
her, must yon ? begin to break her, like a poor instant execution. 

caged biid, and wear her deluded life away, in No attempt at defiance being made, however, 

teaching her to sing your notes ? " her lice gradflally relaxed, and became so pleas* 

" This is either insanity or intoxication," said ant, that I was emboldened to kiss and thank her ; 

Miss Murdstone, in a perfect agony at not being which I did with great heartiness, and with both 

able to turn the current of my aunt's address tow- my arms clasped round her neck. I then shook 

ards herself; " and my suspicion is that it's intox- hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands with me a 

.Cation." great many times, and hailed this happy close of 

Miss Betsey, without taking the least notice of the proceedings with repeated bursts of laughter, 

the iuterruption. continued to address herself to " You'll consider yourself guardian, jointly 

Mr. Murdstone as if there had been no such thing, with me, of this child, Mr. Dick," said my aunt 

"Mr. Murdstone,'* she said, shaking her finger " I shall be delighted," said Mr. Dick, " to be 

ftt him, *' you were a tyrant to the simple baby, the guardian of David's son." 

and you broke her heart. She was a loving baby— " Very good," returned my aunt, " ihaVt set 



as DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

tied. I have been thiDking, do yon know, Mr. questions, for if anything were certain oudcr Ibc 

Dick, that I might call him Trotwood 7 *' son. it was certam that the Memorial never wouid 

**Certainiy. certamly Call him Trotxvood cer- be finished, 

tainly.*' said Mr. Dick. " David e son's Trot- It was quite an affecting sight. I ased to think 

wood." to see him with the kite when it was up a great 

*' Trotwood Copperfield. yon mean/* returned height in the air. What he had told me, in biti 

my aunt. room, about his belief in its disseminating the 

'* Tes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Copper- statements pasted on it. which were nothing but 

field," said Mr. Dick, a little abashed. old leaves of abortive Memorials^migbt have been 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that a foncy with him sometimes: but not when he 

Bome ready-made clothes, which were purchased was out. looking up at the kite in the sky, and 

for me that afternoon, were marked ** Trotwood feeling it pnli and tug at his hand. He nevez 

Copperfield," in her own handwriting, and in in- looked so serene as he did then. I used to foncy. 

deiible marking-ink, before I put them on ; and it as I sat by him of an evening, on a green slope, 

was settled that all the other clothes which were and saw him watch the kite high in the quiet air. 

ordered to be made for me (a complete outfit was that it lifted his mind oat of its confasion, and 

bespoke that afternoon) should be marked in the bore it (each was my boyish thought) into the 

same way. skies. As he wound the string in, and it came 

Thus J began my new lifle, in a new name, and lower and lower down out of the beantiful light, 

with everything new about me. Now that the until it fluttered to the ground, and lay there like 

Ftate of doubt was over, I felt, for many days, like a dead thing, he seemed to wake gradually out of 

one in a dream. I never thought that I had a a dream ; and I remember to have seen him take 

curious couple of guardians, in my aunt and Mr. it up, and look about him in a lost way, as if tiicy 

Dick. I never thought of anything about myself; had both come down together, so that I pitied him 

distinctly. The two things clearest in my mind with all my heart. 

were, that a remoteness had come upon the old While I advanced in friendship and intimacy 

Blunderstone life— which seemed to lie In the haze with Mr. Dick, I did not go backward in the favor 

of an Immeasurable distance ; and that a curtain of his staunch friend, my aunt. She took so 

had for ever fallen on my life at Murdstone and kindly to me, that, in the coarse of a few weeks. 

Grinby^s. No one has ever raised that curtain she shortened my adopted name of Trotwood 

since. I have lifted it for a moment, even in this into Trot ; and even encouraged me to hope, ttiat 

narrative, with a reluctant hand, and dropped it if I went on as I had^begun, I might take equal 

gladly. The remembrance of that life is fraught rank in her affections with my eistcr Betsey Trot- 

with so much pain to me, with so much mental wood. 

BufTering and want of hope, that I have never had *' Trot," said my aunt one evening, when the 

the courage even to examine how long I was backgammon-board was placed as udua! for her 

doomed to lead it Whether it lasted for a year, self and Mr. Dick, '' we must not Toilet your 

or more, or less, I do not know. I only know education." 

that it was. and ceased to be ; and that I have This was my only subject of anxiety, and I 

written, and there I leave it. felt quite delighted by her referring to it. 

, " Should you like to go to school at Canter 

CHAPTER XV. I replied that I should like it very much, as it 

1 UAKE AiTOTHEB BEGINNING. ^as BO near her. 

Mb. Dick and I soon became the best of friends, *' Good," said my aunt. *' Should you like to 

%nd very often, when his day's work was done, go to-morrow ? " 

went out together to fly the great kite. Every day Being already no stranger to the general ra- 

of his life he had a long sitting at the Memorial, pidlty of my aunt's evolutions, I was not surphscd 

which never made the least progress, however by the suddenness of the proposal, and said : 

bard he labored, for King Charles the First always *' Yes." 

strayed into it, sooner or later, and then it was *' Good," said my aunt again *' Janet, hire 

thrown aside, and another one begun. The pa- the grey pony and chaise to-morrow morning at 

tience and hope with which he bore these perpet- ten o'clock, and pack up Master Trotwood's 

ual disappointments, the mild perception he had clothes to-night." 

that there was somettiing wrong about King I was greatly elated by these orders ; but my 
Charles the First, the feeble eflbrts he made to heart smote me for my selfishness, when I wit- 
keep him out, and the certainty with which he nessed their efi'ect on Mr. Dick, who was so low- 
came in, and tumbled the Memorial out of ail spirited at the prospect of our separation, and 
shape, made a deep impression on me. What Mr. played so ill in consequence, that my aunt, after 
Dick supposed would come of the Memorial, if it giving him several admonitory raps on the knuc- 
were completed ; where he thought it was to go, kles with her dice-box, shut up the board, and de- 
OT what he thought it was to do ; he knew no more ciined to play with him any more. But, on hear- 
than anybody else, I believe. Nor was it at all ing ftovn my aunt that I should sometimes come 
accessary that he should trouble himself with such over on a Saturday, and that he could sometimes 
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ootne over and see me on a Wednesda j, he re* When the ponj-chaiee stopped at the dot>r, 

rived ; and vowed to make another kite for those and my eyes were intent npon the honse, I saw a 

occasions, of proportions greatly snrpaseing: the cadaveroaa face appear at a small window on the 

present one. In the morning he was down- ground floor (in a little roond tower that formed 

hearted again, and would have sustained himself one side of the house), and quickly disappear. 

by giving me all the money he had in his posses- The low arched door then opened, and the face 

inon, gold and silver too, if my aunt had not in- came out. It was quite as cadaverous as it had 

terposed, and limited the gilt to five shillings, looked in the wiodow, though in the grain of it 

which, at his earnest petition, were afterwards there was that tinge of rod which is sometimoe to 

increased to ten. We parted at the garden-gate be observed in the skins of red-haired people. It 

in a most affectiooate manner, and Mr. Dick did belonged to a red-haired person-^ youth of fif- 

Dot go into the house until my aunt had driven teen, as I take it now, but looking much older — 

me out of sight of it. whose hair was cropped as close as the closest 

My aunt, who was perfectly indifferent to pub- stubble ; who had hardly any eyebrows, and no 

lie opinion, drove tlie grey pony through Dover in eyelashes, and eyes of a red-brown, so unsheltered 

a masterly manner ; sitting high and stiff like a and unshaded, that I remember wondering how 

state coachman, keeping a steady eye upon him he went to sleep. He was high-shonldered and 

wherever he went, and making a point of not bony ; dressed in decent black, with a white wisp 

letting him have his own way in any respect, of a neck-cloth ; buttoned up to the throat ; and 

When we came into the country road, she per^ had a long, Umk, skeleton hand, which particular- 

mitted him to relax a little, however ; and lookini^ ly attracted my attention, as he stood at the pony's 

at me down in a valley of cushion by her side, head, rubbing his chin with it, and looking up at 

asked me whether I was happy ? us in the chaise. 

*"* Very happy indeed, thank yon, aunt," I *' Is Mr. Wickfleld at home, Uriah Heep 7 " 

said. said my aunt 

She was much gratified ; and both her hands ** Mr. Wickfleld's at home, ma'am,** said Uriah 

being occupied, patted me on the head with her Heep, *^ if you'll please to walk in there : " 

whip. pointing with his long hand to the room he 

*' Is it a large school, aunt ? " I asked. meant. 

" Why, I don't know," said my aunt. " We We got out ; and leaving him to hold the pony, 

are going to Mr. Wickficld's first." went into a long low parlor looking towards tbe 

*^ Does he keep a schoel ^ "^ asked. street, firom the window of which I caught a 

**No, Trot,'* said my aunt **He keeps an glimpse, as I went in, of Uriah Heep breathing 

office." into the pony's nostrils, and immediately cover- 

I asked for no more information about Mr. ing them with his hand, as if he were putting 

Wickfield, as she offered none, and we conversed some spell npon him. Opposite to the tali old 

on other subjects until we came to Canterbury, chimney-piece, were two portraits : one of a 

where, as it -was market-day, my aunt had a great gentleman with grey hair (though not by any 

opportunity of insinuating the grey pony among means an old man) and black eyebrows, who was 

carts, baskets, vegetables, and hucksters' goods, looking over some papers tied together with red 

The hair-breadth turns and twists we made, drew tape ; the other, of a lady, with a very placid and 

down upon us a variety of speeches from the sweet expression of ftce, who was looking at 

people standing about, which were not always me. 

complimentary ; but my aunt drove on with per- I believe I was turning about in search of 

feet indifference, and I dare say would have taken Uriah's picture, when, a door at the farther end 

her own way with as much coolness throngh an, of the room opening, a gentleman entered, at sight 

enemy's country. of whom I turned to the first-mentioned portrait 

At length we stopped before a very old house again, to make quite sure that it had not como 

bulging out over the road ; a house with long low out of its frame. But it was stationary ; and as 

lattice-windows bulging out still Ikrther, and the gentleman advanced into the light, I saw that 

beams with carved heads on the ends bulging out he was some years older than when he liad had 

too, so that I fkncied the whole house was leaning his picture painted. 

forward, trying to see who was passing on the ** Miss Betsey Trotwood," said the gentleman, 

narrow pavement below. It was quite spotless " pray walk in. I was engaged for a moment, 

in its cleanliness. The old-fashioned brass knock- but you'll excuse my being busy. You know my 

er on the low arched door, ornamented with carved motive. I have but one in life.'* 
garlands of fruit and flowers, twinkled like a Miss Betsey thanked him, and we w^it into 

star ; the two stone steps descending to the door his room, which was flimished as an office, with 

were as white as if they had been covered with . books, papers, tin boxes, and so forth. It looked 

fiiir linen ; and all the angles and comers, and into a garden, and had an iron safe let into tbe 

carvings and mouldings, and quaint little panes wall ; so immediately over the mantel-shelf, that 

of glass, and quainter little windows, though as I wondered, as I eat down, how the sweeps got 

old as the hills, were as pure as any anew that round it when they swept the chimney, 
ever fell upon the bills. " Well, Miss Trotwood," said Mr. Wickfleld ; 
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for I Boon fonnd that It was he, and that he was a eelf ; altx), to take her, with the eame object, to 

lawyer, and steward of the eatatee of a rich gen- two or three hoases where he thoaght I conld be 

tleman of the eonnty; **wbat wind blows yon boarded. My aant embracing the proposal, we 

here ? Not an ill wind, I hope t ** were all three going ont together, when he 

^ No," replied my aont, '*I hare not come for stopped and said : 

any law.*^ ^ Our little Mend here might have some m(v 

^^That^s right, ma'am,** said Mr. Wickfield. tire, perliaps, for objecting to the anungements. 

*" Ton had better come for anything etee." I think we had better leave him behind ? ** 

His hair was quite white now, though his My aant seemed disposed to contest the point ; 

eyebrows were still black. Be had a yery agree- bat to focUitate matters I said I would gladly re- 

ablc face, and, I thought, was handsome. There main behind, if they pleased ; and returned into 

was a certain richness in his complexion, which I Mr. Wickfleld^s office, where I sat down ag^n. In 

had been long accustomed, under Pcggotty s tut- the chair I had first occupied, to await their re- 

tion, to connect with port wine ; and I fluicied it turn. 

was in his voice too, and referred his growi;ig It so happened that this chair was opposite a 

corpulency to the same cause. He was very narrow passage, which ended in the little circular 

cleanly dressed, in a blue coat, striped waistcoat, room where I had seen Uriah Heep's pale face 

and nankeen trousers ; and his fine firifled shirt looking out of window. Uriah, having taken the 

and cambric neckcloth looked unusually soft and pony to a neighboring stable, was at work at a 

white, reminding my strolling fancy (I call to desk in this room, which had a brass ftame on tho 

mind) of the plumage on the breast of a swan. top to hapg papers upon, and on which the writing 

** This is my nei^ew,** said my aunt he was making a copy of was then hanging. 
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Wasn't aware yon had one, MissTrotwood," Though his Ikce was towards me, I thought, for 

said Mr. Wickfield. . some time, the writing behig between us, that he 

**• 1A.J grand-nephew, that la to si(y,** observed could not see me ; but looking that way more 

my aunt. attentively, it made me uncomfortable to observe 

**Wa6n*t aware you bad a grand-nephew, I that, every now and then, his sleepless eyes 

give you my word,** said Mr. Wickfield. would ';ome below the writing, like two red suns, 

^' I have adopted him,** said my aunt, with a and stealthily stare at me for I dare say a whole 

wave of her hand, importing that his knowledge minute at a time, during which his pen went, oi 

and his ignorance were all one to her, ^and I pretended to go, as cleverly as ever. I made 

have brought him here, to put him to a school several attempts to get ont of their way— such as 

where he may be thoroughly well taught, and standing on a chair to look at a map on the other 

well treated. Now tell me where that school is, side of the room, and poring over the columns of 

and what it is, and all about it** a Kentish newspaper— but they always attracted 

** Before I can advise you properly,** said Mr. me back again ; and whenever I looked towards 

Wickfield—** the old question, you know. What's those two red suns, I was sure to find them, 

your motive in this f *' either Jnet rising or Just setting. 

** Deuce take the man 1 ** exclaimed my aunt. At length, much to my relief, my aunt and Mr. 

** Always fishing for motives, when they're on the Wickfield came back, after a pretty long absence. 

Burihce 1 ^liy, to make the child tiappy and use- They were not so successfal as I could have 

fiL** wished ; for though the advantages of the school 

**It must be a mixed motive, I think,** said were undeniable, my aunt had not approved of 

Mr. Wickfield, shaking his head and smiling in- any of the boarding-houses proposed for me. 
credulously. "It*B very unfortunate,** said my aunt "I 

"A mixed fiddlestick T* returned my aunt. don*t know what to do, Trot.** 
** Tou claim to have one plain motive In all you *' It does happen unfortunately,** said Mr. 

do yourself. Tou don't sappose, I hope, that you Wickfield. ** But I'll tell you what you can do, 

arc the only plain dealer in the world t ** Miss Trotwood.** 

" Ay, but I have only one motive in life, Miss " What's that ? '* Inquired my aunt. 
Trotwood,** he rejoined, smilingr •* Other people ** Leave your nephew here, for the present 

have dozens, scores, hundreds. I have only one. He*s a quiet fellow. He won't disturb me at all. 

There's the difference. However, that's beside It*B a capital house for study. As quiet as a 

the question. The best school I Whatever the monastery, and almost as roomy. Leave him 

motive, yon want the best ? ** here.** 

My aunt nodded assent. My aunt evidently liked the ofl'cr, though she 

** At the best we have,** said Mr. Wickfield, was delicate of accepting it. So did I. 
considering, ** your nephew couldn't board just " Come, Miss Trotwood,** said Mr. Wickfield. 

now.** ** This is the way out of the difficulty. It's only 

** But he could board somewhere else, I sup- a temporary arrangement, you know. If it 

pose ?** suggested my aunt don't act well, or don't quite accord with oui 

Mr. Wickfield thought I could. After a little mutual convenience, he can easily go to the right- 
discussion, he proposed to take my aunt to the about There will be time to find some better 
Khool, that she might see it and judge for her- place for him in the meanwhile. You had 
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better detennine to leare bim ben for tbe pre»- gnve light of tbe old utatrciMe, and (rait for ns, 

ent ! ** above, I tbought of that window ; asU I a6«ociat- 

** I am Tcrj xnncb obliged to yoo/* said mj ed eometbing of its trasqail brlgbtneee with Ag- 

annt ; ** and bo is be, I see ; bat— nes Wickfleld ever afterwards. 

** Come t I know what yon mean/^ cried Mr. Hy aant was as bappy as I was, in the ar- 

Wlckfleld. ** Ton shall not be impressed by the rang^emeut made for me, and we went down to 

receipt of fkvors. Miss Trot wood. You may pay the drawing-room again, well pleased and grati- 

for him, if yon like. We won't be bard about fled. As she would not bear of staying to dinner, 

tenuis, bat you shall pay if yon will.'* lest she should by any chance Ail to arrive at 

^ On that understanding," said my annt, home with the gr^ pony before dark ; and as I 

** thoagh it doesnH lessen the real obligation, I apprehend Mr. Wickfleld knew her too well, to 

fihall be very glad to leave him." argue any point with her ; some lunch was pro- 

" Then come and see my little housekeeper," vided fat her there, and Agnes went back to bcr 

iHiid Mr. Wickfleld. governess, and Mr. Wickfleld to his office. So 

We accordingly went up a wondcrfti] old stair- we were left to take leave Of one another without 

case ; with a balustrade so broad that we might any restraint. 

have gone up that, almost as easily ; and into a She told me that everything would be arranged 

shady old drawing-room, lighted by some three or for me by Mr. Wickfleld, and that I should want 

four of the quaint windows I had looked up at for nothing, and gave me the kindest words and 

from the street ; which had old oak seats in them, the best advice. 

that seemed to have come of the same trees as the *' Trot," said my aunt in conclusion, ** be a 

shining oak floor, and the great beams in the ceil- credit to yourself, to me, and Mr. Dick, and 

ing. It was a prettily ftimished room, with a Heaven bo with you ! ** 

piano and some lively furniture in red and green, I was greatly overcome, and could only thank 

and some flowers. It seemed to be all old nooks her, again and again, and send my love to Mr. 

and comers ; and In every nook and comer there Dick. 

was some queer little table, or cupboard, or book- ** Never," said my aunt, ** be mean in any- 
case, or seat, or something or other, tliat made thing ; never be Iklse ; never be crael. Avoid 
me think there was not such another good comer those three vices, Trot, and I can always be hope- 
in the room ; until I looked at the next one, and flil of yon." 

found it equal to it, if not better. On everything I promised, as well as I could, that I would 

there was the same air of retirement and deanll- not abuse bcr kindness or forget her admonition, 

ness that marked the house outside. ^^ The pony's at the door," said my aunt, *' and 

Mr. Wickfleld tapped at a door in a comer of I am off 1 Stay here." 

the panelled wall, and a girl of about my own age With these words she embraced me hastily, 

came quickly out and kissed him. On her fitce, I aud went out of the room, shutting the door after 

saw Immediately the placid and sweet expression her. At flrst I was startled by so abrapt a de- 

of the lady whose picture had looked at me down^ parture, and almost feared I had displeased her ; 

stairs. It seemed to my imagination as if the but when I looked into the street, and saw how 

portrait had grown womanly, and the original re- dejectedly she got into the chaise, and drove 

mained a child. Although her fece was quite away without looking up, I understood her bet* 

bright and happy, there was a tranquillity about tcr, and did not do her that ii^ustice. 

it, and about her— a quiet, good, calm spirit,— By flve o'clock, which was Mr. Wickfield's 

that I never have forgotten; that I never shall dinner-hour, I had mustered up my spirits again, 

forget. and was ready for my knife and fork. The cloth 

This was his little housekeeper, his daughter was only laid for us two; but Agnes was waiting 

Agnes, Mr. Wickfleld said. When I heard bow in the drawing-room before dinner, went down 

he said it, and saw how he held her hand, I with her fiither, and sat opposite to bim at table, 

guessed what the one motive of his liib was. I doubted whether he could have dined with< uit 

She had a little basket-trifle hanging at her her. 

Bide, with keys in it; and she looked as staid and We did not stay there, after dinner, but cain< 

as discreet a housekeeper as the old house could up-stairs into the drawing-room again : in ono 

have. She listened to her liEither as he told her snug comer of which, Agnes set glasses for her 

about me, with a pleasant face ; and when he had father, and a decanter of port wine. I thought he 

concluded, proposed to my aunt that we should would have missed its usual flavor, if it had been 

go up-stairs and see my room. We all went to- put there for him by any other hands, 

gether, she before us. A glorious old room it There he sat, taking his wine, and taking a 

was, with more oak beams, and diamond panes ; good deal of it, for two hours ; while Agnes 

and the brood balustrade going all the way up to played on the piano, worked, and talked to him 

it and me. He was, for the most part, gay and 

I cannot call to mind where or when. In my cbecrftil with us ; but sometimes his eyes rested 

childhood, I had seen a stained glass window in a on her, and he fell into a brooding state, and was 

church. Nor do I recollect its subject. But I silent. She always observed this quickly, I 

know that when I saw her turn round, in the tliought, and always roused, him with a quostlon 
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or caress. Then be came oat of bis meditatioii, 
and drank more wine. 

Agnes made the tea, and presided ova* it ; and 
the time passed away after it« as after dbiner, 
until she went to bed ; when her &ther took her 
in his arms and kissed her, and, she beiog gone, 
ordered candles in his office. Then I went to bed 
toa 

Bat in the coarse of the evening, I had ram- 
bled ^ixwn to the door, and a little way along.the 
street, that I might have another peep at the old 
iHMises, and the grey Cathedral ; and might think of 
my coming throogh that old city <m my journey, 
and of my passing the very house I lircd in, with- 
out knowing it. As I came back, I saw Uriah 
Hecp shutting up the office ; and, feeling friendly 
towards everybody, went in and spoke to bim, 
and at parting, ga?e him my hand. Bat oh, what 
a clammy hand his was I as ghostly to the touch as 
to the sight 1 I rubbed mine afterwarda, to warm 
it, and to rub hie qff. 

It was such an uncomfortable hand, that, when 
I went to my room, it was still cold and wet upon 
my memory. Leaning out of window, and seeing 
one of the faces on the beam-ends looking at me 
sideways, I fancied it was Uriah Heep got up 
there somehow, and shat him oat in a harry. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

X AM ▲ NEW BOT TS. MORE 8EKSES THAN ONE. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I entered on 
school life again. I went, accompanied by Idr. 
Wickfield, to the scene of my future studies— a 
grave bailding in a coartyard, with a learned air 
aboat it that seemed yery well suited to the stray 
rooks and jackdaws who came down A'om the 
Cathedral towers to walk with a clerkly bearing 
on the gra6s-plot->-and was introduced to my new 
QUkiter, Doctor Strong. 

Doctor Strong looked almost as rusty, to my 
thinking, as the tall iron rails and gates outside 
the house; and almost as stiff and heavy as the 
great stone urns that flanked them, and were set 
up, on the top of the red-brick wall, at regular 
distances all round the court, like sublimated 
skittles, for Time to play at. He was in his 
library (I mean Doctor Strong was), with his 
clothes not particularly well brushed, and his hair 
not particularly well combed: his knee-smalls 
unbraced; his long black gaiters unbuttoned; 
and bis shoes yawning like two caverns on the 
hearth-rug. Turning upon me a lustreless eye, 
tliat reminded me of a long-forgotten blind old 
horse who once used to crop the grass, and tum- 
ble over the graves, in Blunderstone churchyard, 
he said he was glad to see me : and then he gave 
me his hand ; which I didn't know what to do 
with, as it did nothing for itself. 

But sitting at work, not fhr off fix>m Doctor 
Strong, was a very pretty young lady— whom he 
called Annie, and who was his daughter, I sup- 
posed—who got me out of my difficulty by kneel- 



ing down to put Doctor Strong*s shoes oii, and 
button his gaiters, which she did with great 
cheeifUlness and qoickness. When she bad fin- 
ished, and we were going out to the school-room, 
I was much sorprised to hear Mr. Wickfield, ia 
bidding her good morning, address her as ^^Hrs. 
Strong; " and I was wondering could she be Doc- 
tor Strong's son's wife, or could she be Mrs. Doc- 
tor Strong, when Doctor Strong himself uncoa- 
scioosly enlightened me. 

" By-the-bye, Wickfield," he said, stoppiag in 
a passage with his hand on my shoulder; *'yoo 
have not found any suitable provi8k)u for my 
wife's cousin yet ? " 

»' No," said Mr. Wickfield. »*No. Not yet." 

*^ I could wish it done as soon as it can be 
done, Wickfield," said Doctor Strong, '' for Jack 
Maldon is needy, and idle ; and of those two bad 
things, worse things sometimes come. What 
does Doctor Watts say," he added, looking at me, 
and moving his head to the time of his quotation, 
*' * Satan finds somo mischief still, ibr idle hands 
to do.» " 

"Egad, doctor," returned Mr. Wickfield, "if 
Doctor Watts knew mankind, he might have 
written, with as much truth, * Satan finds sodio 
mischief still, for busy hands to do.* The busy 
people achieve their f^l share of mischief in the 
world, you may rely upon it. What have the peo- 
ple been about, who have been the busiest in 
getting money, and in getting power, this centu- 
ry or two ? No mischief 1 " 

" Jack Maldon will never be very busy in get- 
ting either, I expect," said Doctor Strong, rubbing 
his chin thoughtihlly. 

" Perhaps not," said Mr. Wickfield ; " and yoix 
bring me back to the question, with an apology 
for digressing. No, I have not been able to dis- 
pose of Mr. Jack Maldon yet I believe," he said 
this with some hesitation, " I i>enetrate your mo- 
tive, and it makes the thing more difficult" 

" My motive," returned Doctor Strong, •* is to 
make some suitable provision for a cousin, and an 
old playfellow, of Annie's." 

"Yes, I know," said Mr. Wickfield, " at homo 
or abroad." 

"Ayl" replied the Doctor, apparently won- 
dering why he emphasised those words so much. 
" At home or abroad." 

" Your own expression, you know," said Mr. 
Wickfield. " Or abroad." 

"Surely," the Doctor answered. "Surely. 
One or other." 

" One or other ? Have you no choice ? " aekcd 
Mr. Wickfield. 

" No," returned the Doctor. 

" No ? " with astonishment 

"Not the least" 

" No motive," said Mr. Wickfield, " for mean- 
ing abroad, and not at home ? '* 

"No," returned the Doctor. 

" I am bound to believe you, and of ccurse 1 
do believe you," said Mr. Wickfield. " It might 
have simplified my office very much. If I had 
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Imown if before. Bat I confess I entertained not My mind nm upon what they woald thlnlc, 

another impression/* if they knew of my flimiliar acqnaintance with 

Doctor Strong regarded him with a puzzled the King*8 Bench Friscmt Was there anything 

and donbting look, which almost immediately sab- aboat me which woold reyeal my proceedings in 

sided into a smile that gaye me great eneoarage- connection with the Micawber fhmily— «!! those 

ment ; for it was fall of amiability and sweetness, pawnings, and sellings, and suppers— in spite of 

aikd tiiere was a simplicity in it, and indeed in his myself? Sappoee some of the boys had seen mo 

whole manner, when the stadiont, pondering firost coming throagh Canterbnry, way-worn and 

apon it was got throagh, very attractive and hope- ragged, and sboald And me oat ? What would 

ful to a yoong scholar like me. Bepeating **no," they say, who made so light of money, if they 

and ** not the least,** and other short assarances coold know how I bad scraped my halfpence to- 

to the same purport. Doctor Strong jogged on be- gether, for the pordiase erf my daily saveloy and 

fore as, at a qaeer, aneven pace : and we followed : beer, or my alieee of padding ? How woald It 

Mr. Wickfield looking grave, I observed, and affect them, who were so innocent of London life 

sbakiog his head to himsdf, without knowing and London streets, to discover how knowing I 

that I saw him. was (and was ashamed to be) in some of the 

The school-room was a pretty large hall, on the meanest phases of both ? All this ran in my head 
qaietest side of the hoase, confhinted by the eo mach, on tliat first day at Doctor Strong*s, that 
btately stare of some half-dozen of the great nms, I felt distrnstftil of my slightest look and gestnre ; 
ond commanding a peep of an old fiocladecTgavden shrank within myself whensoever I was ap- 
t>elonging to the Doctor, where the peaches were proached by one of my new sctKX^fellows ; and 
r[x>ening on the sonny sooth wall. l%er« were horrled off, the minnte school was over, aftald of 
two great aloes, in tabs, on the tarf ontside the committing myself in my responae to any friend- 
windows ; the broad hard leaves of which plant ly notice or advance. 

(looking as if they were made of pahated tin) have Bat there was such an inflnence in Mr. Wick- 

ever since, by association, been symbolical to me fteld*s old hoase, that when I knocked at it, with 

ofsilence and retirement. Aboot flve^nd-twenty my new school-books ander my arm, I began to 

boys were stadioosly engt^ed at their books feel mynneasiness softening away. As I went 

when we went in, bat they roM to give the Doc- op to my airy old room, the grave ebadow of the 

tor good morning, and remained standing when staircase seemed to foU opon my doobts and fears, 

they saw Mr. Wickfield and me. and to make the past more indistinct. I sat there, 

"A new boy^ yoong gentlemen,** said the Doc- sturdily conning my books, ontil dinner-time (we 

tor; *^Trotwood Copperfield.** were oat of school for good at three) ; and went 

One Adams, who was the head-boy, then down, hopeftil of becoming a passable sort Of boy 

stepped oat of his place an4 welcomed me. He yet 

looked like a ycmngcleigyman, in his white cravat, Agnes was in the drawing-room, waiting for 

bat he was very aflhble and good-homored ; and her fother, who was detained by some one in his 

he showed me my place, and presented me to the office. She met me with her pleasant smile, and 

masters, in a gentlemanly way that woald have asked me how I liked &e school. I told her I 

pot me at my ease, if anything could. shonld Uke it very mach, I hoped; bat I was a 

It seemed to me so long, however, since I had little strange to it at first, 

been among such boys, or among any companions **• You luive never been to school,** I said, " have 

of my own age, except Mick Walker and Mealey yoo t ** 

Potatoes, that I felt as strange as ever I have done ** Oh yes 1 Every day.** 

in all my life. I was so conscioos of having passed ** Ah, bnt yoa mean here, at your own home ? ** 

through scenes of which they conld have no **Fapa coaIda*t spare me to go any whore 

knowledge, and of having acquired experiences else,** she answered, smiling and shakhig her 

foreign to my age, appearance, and condition as head. " His hoos^eeper must be in his hoase, 

one of them, that I half believed it was aa impos- you know.** 

tare to come there as an ordinary little schoolboy. " He is very fond of you, I am sore,** I said. 

I had become, in the Murdstone and Qrinby time, She nodded ^ Yes,** and went to the door to 

however short or long it may have been, so on- listen fbr his coming, that she might meet him on 

nsed to the sports and games of boys, that I knew the stairs. But, as he was not there, she camu 

I was awkward and inexperienced in the common- back again. 

est things belonging to them. Whatever I had ** Mamma has been dead ever sinro I was 

learned, had go slipped away from me in the sordid bom,** she said, in her quiet way. ** I only know 

cares of my life from day to night, that now, when her picture, down-stairs. I sow yoo looking at it 

I was examined about what I knew, I knew yesterday. Did you think whose it was ? ** 

nothing, and was pat into the lowest form of the I told her yes, because it was so like herself, 

school. But, troubled as I was, by my want of " Papa says so, too,** said Agnes, pleased, 

boyish skill, and of book-learning too, I was made "Hark I That*s papa now I ** 

infinitely more uncomfortable by the considera- Her bright calm fitce lighted op with pleasore 

tion, that, in what I did know, I was much farther as she went to meet him, and as they came in, 

removed from my companions than in what 1 did hand in hand. He greeted me c(»diaUy ; and tokl 
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me I fhoald cerUinly be happy under Doctor eaytoher hnsbttnd— 4o Ilbllowyoaf " B&id Mr. 

Bkrong, who was one of the gcntleat of men. Wickfield. 

^^Theremaybeaome, perbapa— I don't know *' Quite bo/* returned the other; ^'—wonld 

(hat there are— who abuse his kindness/* said Mr. only hare to say, that she granted soch and such 

Wickfield. ^ Never be one of those^ Trotwood, a thing to be so and so ; and it would be so and 

in anything. He is the least suspicious of man- so, as a matter of course.** 
kind ; and whether that*s a merit, or whether it*s ** And why as a matter of course, Mr. Xal- 

a blemisli, it deserves consideration in all dealings don f *^ asked Mr. Wldciield, sedately eatii^ his 

with the Doctor, great or small.** dinner. 

He spoke, I thought, as if he were weary, or ^ Why, because Annie's a charming young 

dissatisfied with something ; but I did not pursue girl, and the old Doctor— Doctor Stroi^, I mean 

the question in my mind, for dinner was just then —is not quite a charming young boy,** said Mr. 

announced, and we went down and took the same Jack Maldon, laughing. " No offence to anybody, 

seats as before. Mr. Wickfield. I only mean ttiat I suppose some 

We had scarcely done so, when Uriah Heep compensation is foir and reasonable in that sort 

put in his red head and his lank hand at the door, of marriage.** 
and said : ** Compensation to the lady, sirY ** asked Mr. 

^ Here's Mr. Maldon begs the fitvor of a word, Wickfield, grayely. 
sir.** " To the lady, tbr,** Mr. Jack Maldon answered, 

*" I am but this moment quit of Mr. Maldon,** laughfhg. But appearing to remark tliat Mr. 

said his master. Wickfield went on with his dinner in the samo 

'* Tes, sir,** returned Uriah ; ^ but Mr. Maldon sedate, immoveable manner, and that there was 

lias come back, and he l>egs the fiivor of a word.** no hope of making him relax a mnsde of liis Hmx, 

As he held the door open with his hand, Uriah he added : 
looked at me, and looked at Agnes, and looked ** However, I have said what I came back to 

at the dishes, and looked at the plates, and looked say, and, with another apology for this intrusion, 

at every object in the room, I thought— yet seemed I may take myself off. Of course I shall observo 

to look at nothing; he made such an appearance your directions, in considering the matter as ono 

all the while of keeping his red eyes dutifully on to be arranged, between you and me solely, and 

liis master. EOt to be referred to, up at the Doctor's.** 

** I beg your pardon. It*s only to say, on re- " Have you dined f ** asked Mr. Wickfield, with 

flection,** observed a voice behind Uriah, as a motion of his hand towards the table. 
Uriah's head was pushed away, and the speaker's *' Tfaank'ee. I am going to dine,** said Mr. 

substituted—** pray excuse me for this intrusion Maldon, " with my cousin Annie. €k>od-bye I ** 
—that as it seems I have no choice in the matter, Mr. Wickfield, without rising, looked after tiim 

the sooner I go abroad the better. My cousin thoughtfully as be went out He was rather a 

Annie did say, when we talked of it, that she liked shallow sort of young gentleman, I thought, with 

to have her fHends within reach rather than to a handsome Ihce, a rapid utterance, and a confident 

have them banished, and the old Doctor ^** bold air. And this was the first I ever saw of Mr. 

' ** Doctor Strong, was that?** Mr. Wickfield in- Jack Maldon ; whom I had not expected to see 

terposed, gravely. so soon, when I heard the Doctor speak of him 

** Doctor Strong, of course,** returned the that morning, 
other ; ** I call him the old Doctor ; it's all the When we had dined, we went up-stairs again, 

same, yon know.** where everything went on exactly as on the pre- 

** I dorCt know,** returned Mr. Wickfield. vious day. Agnes set the glasses and- decanters 

** Well, Doctor Strong,** said the other. *■'• Doc- in the same comer, and Mr. Wickfield sat down 

tor Strong was of the same mind, I believed. But to drink, and drank a good deal. Agnes played 

as it appears fl^m the course you take with me the piano to him, sat by him, and worked and 

that be has changed his mind, why there's no talked, and played some games at dominoes with 

more to be said, except that the sooner I am off, me. In good time she made tea ; and afterwards, 

the better. Therefore, I thought I'd come back when I brought down my books, looked into 

and say, that the sooner I am off, the better, them, and showed me what she knew of them 

When a plunge is to be made into the water, irs (which was no slight matter, though she said it 

of no use lingering on the bank.** was), and what was the best way to learn and un- 

** There shall be as little lingering as possible, derstand them. I see her, with her modest, or- 

In your case, Mr. Maldon, yon may depend upon derly, placid manner, and I hear her beautiful 

it," said Mr. Wickfield. calm voice, as I write these words. The influence 

" Thank*ee,** said the other. " Much obliged, for all good, which she came to exercise over me 

I don't want to look a gift-horse in the mouth, at a later time, begins already to descend upon 

which is not a gracious thing to do ; otherwise, I my breast I love little Em'ly, and I don't love 

dare say, my cousin Annie could easily arrange it Agnes— no, not at all in that way— but I feel that 

in her own way. I suppose Annie would only there are goodness, peace, and truth, wherever 

have to say to the old Doctor ^** Agnes is ; and that the soft light of the colored 

• Meaning that Mrs. Strong would only have to window in the church, seen long ago. Mis on her 
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Always, and oq me when I am near her, and on had left ns, or when I wished to read for my own 

evon thing aronnd. pleaaare, I was free to come down to his room, if 

Tbe time having come for her withdrawal for he were there, and If I desired it for company's 

the ni^ht, and she having left as, I gave Mr. sake, and to sit with him. I thanked him for hla 

Wickfleld my hand, prepai'atory to going away coosideration ; and, as he went down soon alter* 

myself. But he checked me and said: *' Should wards, and I was not tired, went down too, with 

yon like to stay with ue, Trotwood, or to go else- a hook in my band, to avail myself, fbr half-«n- 

where ? " hoar, of his permission. 

*'To stay," I answered, quickly. Bat, seeing a light in the little round office, 

** Ton are sure 1 '' and immediately feeling myself attracted towards 

*'If yoa please. If I may I'* Uriah Heep, who hod a sort of fascination for 

" Why, it's bat a dull life that we lead here, me, I went In there instead. I found Uriah 

boy, I am afraid,'' he said. , reading a great &t book, with such demonstrative 

^* Not more dull for me than Agnes, sir. Not attention, that his lank fore-finger followed up 

dull at all 1 '* every line as he read, and made clammy tracks 

^'Than Agnes," he repeated, walking slowly along the page (or so I folly believed) like a snail. 

to the great chimney-piece, and loaning against it. **Yoa are working late to-night, Uriah," 

»' Than Agnes I ' * aay s I. 

He had drank wine that evening (or I fimcied " Tes, Master Copperfleld," says Uriah, 

it), ontU hia eyes were bloodshot. Not that I As I was getting on the stool opposite, to talk 

coald see them now, for they were cast down, and to him more conveniently, I observed that he had 

shaded by his hand ; bat I had noticed them a not such a thing as a smile about htm, and that 

little while before. he could (miy widen his month and make two 

" Now I wonder," he mattered, " whether my hard creases down his cheeks, one on each side, 

Agnea tires of me. When shonld I ever tire of *to stand for one. 

herl Bat that's different, that's quite differ- "I am not doing office-work, Master (Topper 

ent.'* field," said Uriah. 

He was musing, not speaking to me ; so I re- ^ What work, then t " I asked, 

maiaed qaiet. " I am improving my legal knowledge. Master 

** A doll old house," he said, " and a monoto- Copperfleld," said Uriah. *' I am ^ing through 

noos life ; but I must have her near me. I must Tidd's Practice. Oh, what a writer Mr. Tidd is, 

keep her near me. If the thought that I may die Master Copperfleld I '* 

and leave my dariing, or that my darling may die My stool was such a tower of observation, 

and leave me, comes like a spectre, to distreas that as I watched him reading on again, after this 

my happiest hours, and is only to he drowned raptnrous exclamation, and following up the lines 

in ^'^ with his fore-finger, I observed that his nostrils. 

He did not snpply the word ; bat pacing which were thin and pointed, with sharp dints in 

slowly to the place where he had sat, and them, had a singular and most uncomfortable 

mechanically going through the action of poaring way of expanding and contracting themselves ; 

wine from the empty decanter, set it dovm and that they seemed to twinkle instead of his eyes, 

paced back again. which hardly ever twinkled at all. 

** If it is miserable to bear when she is here," *^I suppose you are quite a great law* 

he said, " what woald it be, and she away ? No, yer ? '* I said, after looking at him for some 

no, no. I cannot try that." time. 

He leaned against the chimney-piece, brood- *^Me, Master Copperfleld?" said Uriah, 

ing so long that I coald not decide whether to ran *"*" Oh, no I I'm a very amble person.'* 

the risk of distorbing him by going, or to remain It was no iSsmcy of mine about his hands, I 

quietly where I was, until he shoald come out of observed ; for he frequently g^und the palms 

his reverie. At length he aroused himself; and against each other as If to squeeze them dry and 

looked about the room until his eyea encountered warm, besides often wiping them, in a stealthy 

mine. way on his pocket-handkerchief. 

** Stay with us, Trotwood, eh f " he said in his '* I am well aware that I am the nmblest per^ 

uflTial manner, and as if he were answering some- son going," said Uriah Heep, modestly ; *' let the 

thing I had just said. " I am glad of it. Ton are other be where he may. My mother is likewise a 

company to us both. It is wholesome to have very umble person. We live in a numble abode, 

you here. Wholesome for me, wholesome for Master Copperfleld, hut have much to he thankfril 

Agnes, wholesome perhaps for all of us." for. My father's former calling was nmble. He 

"I am sure it is for me, sir," I said. " I am was a sexton.'* 

80 glad to be here." '' What is he now f " I asked. 

^* That's a fine fellow I " said Mr. Wickfleld. ^' He is a partaker of glory at present. Master 

*^ As long as yon are glad to be here, yon shall Copperfleld," said Uriah Heep. *' But we have 

stay here." He shook hands with me upon it, much to be thankfUl for. How much have I 

and cliQ^ed me on the back ; and told me that to be thankfal for In living with Mr. Wick- 

when I iiad anything to do at night after Agnes field t " 
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1 fibked Uriah if he had been with Mr. Wick- lowly dwclliii^, mother would he as ]»rood of your 

field locg:? company as I shonld be/* 

** I have been with him going on taax yeare, I said I ahonid be glad to come. 
Master COpperfleld," said Uriah; ahntting ap hie "Thank yon. Master Copperfield,** returned 

book, after careftilly marking the place where he Uriah, potting his book away npon the shelf. — 

Imd left otr. "Since a year alter my Ather^e "I suppose yon stop here, some time. Master 

death. How much liaTe I to be thankftil for, in COpperfleld T ** 

that I How much liave I to be thankfhl for, in I said I was going to be brought np there, T 

Mr. Wick1Ield*8 kind intention to give me my believed, aa lon^ as I remained at school, 
articles, which wonld otherwise not lay within " Oh, indeed I " exclaimed Uriah. " I shonld 

the nmble means of mother and self I ** think you would come into the business at laaL 

"Then, when 3ronr articled time is oyer, Master Copperfield I " 
yoa*l] be a legalar lawyer, I suppose T " said I. I protested tliat I had no views of that sort, 

" With the blessing of Providence, Master and that no such scheme was entertained in my 

Ckypperfleld,** returned Uriah. behalf by anybody ; but Uriah insisted on blandly 

" Perhaps you'll be a partner in Mr. Wick- replying to all my assurances, ** Oh, yes, Master 

fiold*e business, one of these days," I said, to Copperfield, I should think yon would, indeed ! ** 

make myself agreeable; "and it wUl be Wick- and, "Oh, indeed. Master Copperfield, I should 

field and Heep, or Heep late Wickfield." think you would, certainly 1 *' over and over again. 

" Oh no. Master COpperfleld," retnred Uriah, Being, at hist, ready to leave the ofllce for the 

shaking his head, " I am much too nmble for night, he asked me if it would suit my conve- 

that 1 ** nlence to have the light pat out ; and on my an- 

He certainly did look uncommonly like the swering "Yes," instantly extinguished it After 

carved fltce on the beam outside my window, shaking hands with me— his hand felt Hke a fish, 

as he sat, in his humility, eyeing me sideways. In the dark— he opened the door into the street a 

with his mouth widened, and the creases in his very little, and crept oat, and ^nt it, leaving me 

cheeks. togropemyway back into the house: which c<t9I, 

"Mr. Wickfield is a most excellent man, Mas- me some trouble and a fkll over his stool. This 
ter Copperfield," said Uriah. "If yon have was the proximate cause, I suppose, of my dream- 
known him long, yon know it, I am sure, much Ing about him, for what appeared to me to be 
better than I can Inform you." half the night ; and dreaming, among other things, 

I replied that I was certain he was ; but that I that he had launched Mr. Peggotty's house on a 

had not known him long myseU; though he waa a piratical expedition, with a black flasr at the mast- 

Mend of my annt*s. head, bearing the Inscription " Tidd's Practice,^ - 

" Oh, indeed. Master Copperfield," said Uriah, under which diabolical ensign he was carrying 

** Your aunt la a sweet lady, Master Copper- me and little Em'ly to the Spanish Main, to be 

field 1" drowned. 

He had a way of writhing when he wanted to I got a little the better of my uneasiness when 

express enthuiiasm, wlilch was very ugly ; and I went to school next day, and a good deal the 

which diverted my attention ttotn the eompli- better next day, and so shook it off by degrees, 

ment he had paid my relation, to the snaky twist- that in less than a fortnight I was quite at home, 

ings of his throat and body. and happy, among my new companions. I was 

" A sweet lady. Master Copperfield ! " said awkward enough in their games, and badcward 

Uriah Heep. " She has a great admiration enough in their studies ; but custom would im- 

for Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield, I be- prove me in the first respect, I hoped, and hard 

lieve f " work in the second. Accordingly, I went to work 

" I said, " Yes," boldly ; not that I knew very hard, both in play and in earnest, and gained 

anjrthing about it. Heaven forgive me ! great commendation. And in a very little while, 

" I hope yon have, too. Master Copperfield," the Mnrdstone and Orlnby life became so strange 

eaid Uriah. " But I am sure you must have." to me that I hardly believed In it, while my pres- 

" Everybody must have," I returned. ent life grew so familiar, that I seemed to have 

" Oh, thank you. Master Copperfield," said been leading it a long time. 
Uriah Heep, " for that remark I It is so true I Doctor Strong's was an excellent school ; as 

Umble as I am, I know it is 90 true 1 Oh, thank different ftom Mr. Creakle's as good is fh>m evil, 

yon. Master Copperfield I " It was very gravely and decorously ordered, and 

He writhed himself quite off his stool in the on a sound system ; with an appeal, in everything, 

excitement of his feelings, and, being off, began to the honor and good fiiith of the boys, and an 

to make arrangements for going home. avowed intention to rely on their posseseion of 

" Mother will be expecting me," he said, re- those qualities unless they proved themselves nn- 

ferring to a pale, inexpressive- foced watch in his worthy of it, which worked wonders. We all felt 

pocket, " and getting uneasy ; for though we are that we had a part in the management of tho 

very umble. Master Copperfield, we are much place, and in sustaining its character and dignity, 

attached to one another. If you wonld come and Hence, we soon became warmly attached to it— I 

Moe us, any afternoon, and take a cup of teu at our am sure I did for one, and I never knew, in aU my 
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time^ of any other boy being otherwise — and occasioned gome scandal tn the neighboi hood by 
learned with a good will, desiring to do it credit, exhibiting a fine infant f^om door to door« wrap- 
We liad noble games oat of hours, and plenty of ped in those garments, which were oniverBally 
liberty; bat even then, as I remember, we were recogniBcd, being as well known in the vicinity 
well spoken of in the town, and rarely did any as the Cathedral. The legend added that the only 
disgrace, by oar appearance or manner, to the person who did not identify them was the Doc- 
repatation of Doctor Strong and Doctor StrcKig's tor himself, who, when they were shortly after- 
bo>'s. wards displayed at the door of a little second 
Some of the higher scholars boarded in the hand shop of no very good repnte, where sach 
Doctor^s house, and throagh them I learned, at things were taken in exchange for gin, was more 
second hand, some pMrticuIars of the Doctor''8 than once observed to handle them approvingly, 
history. As, how he had not yet been married as if admiring some carious novelty in the pat- 
twelve months to the beautiful young lady I had tern, and considering them an improvement on 
seen in the study, whom he had married for love ; his own. 

for she had not a sixpence, and had a world of It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with his 

poor relations (so our fellows said) ready to swarm pretty young wife. He had a fatherly, benignant 

iue Doctor out of house and home. Also, how way of showing his fondness for her, which 

the Doctor's cogitating manner was attributable aeemed in itself to express a good man. I oft«n 

to his being always engaged in looking ont for saw them walking in the garden where tlie 

Qreek roots ; which, in my innocence and igno* peaches were, and I sometimes had a nearer ob- 

rance, I supposed to be a botanical furor on the servation of them in the study or the parlor. She 

Doctor's part, especially as be always looked at appeared to me to take great care of the Doctor, 

the ground when he walked about, until I under- and to 4ke him very much, though I never 

stood that they were roots of words, with a view thought her vitally interested in the Dictionary : 

to a new Dictionary which he had in contempla- some cumbrous fragments of which work the 

tion. Adams, our head-boy, who had a turn for Doctor {dways caiTied in his pockets, and in tho 

, mathematics, had made a calculation, I was in- Uningof his hat, and generally seemed to be ex- 
formed, of the time this Dictionary would take in pounding to her as they walked about, 
completing, on the Doctor's plan, and at the I saw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both bo- 
Doctor's rate of going. He considered that it cause she had taken a liking for me on the mom- 
might be done in one thousand six hundred and ing of my introduction to the Doctor, and was 
forty-nine years, counting firom the Doctor's last, always afterwards kind to me, and interested in 
or sixty-second birthday. me : and because she was very fond of Agnes, 
But the Doctor himself was the idol of the and was often backwards and forwards at our 
whole school : and it must have been a badly- house. There was a curious constraint between 
composed school if he had been anything else, for her and Mr. Wickfteld, I thought (of whom she 
he was the kindest of men ; with a simple fiftith seemed to be a&aid), that never wore off. When 
in him that might have touched the stone hearts she came there of an evening, she always shrunk 
of the very urns upon the wall. As he walked horn, accepting his escort home, and ran away 
up and down that part of the court-yard which with me instead. And sometimes, as we were 
was at the side of the house, with the stray rooks rmmlng gaily across the Cathedral yard together 
and jackdaws looking after him with their heads expecting to meet nobody, we would meet 
cocked slyly, as if they knew how much more Mr. Jack Maldon, who waa always surprised to 
knowing they were in worldly affairs than he, if see us. 

any sort of vagabond could only get near enough Mrs. Strong's mamma was a lady I took greai 
to his creaking shoes to attract his attention to delight in. Her naine was Mrs. Markleham ; but 
one sentence of a tale of distress, that vagabond oar boys used to call her the Old Soldier, on ac- 
was made for the next two days. It was so no- count of her generalship, and the skill with which 
torious in the house that the masters and head- she marshalled great forces of relations against 
t>oys took pains to cut these marauders off at the Doctor. She was a little, sharp-eyed woman, 
angles, and to get oat of windows, and turn them who used to wear, when she was dressed, one ud- 
out of the court-yard, before they could make the changeable cap, ornamented with some artificial 
Doctor aware of their jwesecce ; which waa some- flowers, and two artificial bnttcrfiics supposed to 
times happily effected within a few yards of him, be hovedng about the flowers. There was a su- 
without his knowing any thing of the matter, as perstition among us that this cap had come from 
he Jogged to and fVo. Outside of his own domain, France, and could only originate in the workman- 
and unprotected, he was a very sheep for the ship of that ingenious nation : but all I certainly 
shearers. He woald have taken his gaiters off know about it is, that it always made its appear- 
bis legs, to give away. In fact, there was a story ance of an evening, wheresoever Mrs. Markleham 

jiofrent among ns (I have no idea, and never had, made her appearance ; that it was carried about to 

on what authority, but I have believed it for so friendly meetings in a Hindoo basket ; that the 

many years that I feel quite certain it is true), butterflies had the gift of trembling constantly: 

that on a frosty day, one winter-time, he actually and that they improved the shining hours at Dr 

did bestow his gaiters ou a beggar-woman, who Strong's expense, like busy bees, 
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I observed the Old Soldier— not to adopt the Harkleham changed her chatr for txne next t2ie 

name disrespectfhlly— to pretty ^od advantage, Doctor^s, and patting her fSui on his coatBlecvey 

on a night which is made memorable to tne by said : 

uomethiiig else I shall relate. It was the night of *' No, really, my dear Doctor, yon mnst ezcnse 

a little party at the Doctor's, which was given on me if I appear to dwell on this rather, because 1 

the occaeion of Mr. Jack Maldon's departure for feel so very strongly. I call it quite my mono* 

India, whither he was going as a cadet, or some- mania, it is snch a subject of mine. Ton are a 

thing of that kind: Mr. Wickfield having at blessing to as. You really are a Boon, you 

length arranged the business. It happened to l>e know." 

the Doctor's birthday, too. We had had a holi- ** Nonsense, nonsense," said the Doctor. 
day, had made presents to him in the morning, ** No, no, I b^ yonr piixdon," ret(»tcd the Old 

had made a speech to him through the head-boy. Soldier. ** With nobody present, but our dear 

and had cheered him until we were hoarse, and and confidential friend Mr. Wickfield, I cannot 

until he had shed tears. And now, in the even* consent to be put down. I shall begin to assert 

ing, Mr. Wickfield, Agnes, and I, went to have tea the privileges of a mother-in-kiw, if you go on 

with him in his private capacity. like that, and scold yon. I am perfectly honest 

Srir. Jack Maldon was there, before ns. Mrs. and outspoken. What I am saying, is what I said 

Strong, dressed in white, with cherry-colored ril)- when you first overpowered me with surprise- 

bons, was playing the piano, when we went in ; yon remember how surprised I was ?— by propoe- 

and he was leaning over her to turn the leaves, ing for Annie. Not that there was anything so 

The clear red and white of her complexion was very much out of the way, in the mere fifict of the 

not so blooming and flower-like as usual, I proposal— it would be ridiculous to say that I— but 

thought, when she turned round; but she looked because, you having known her poor fiither and 

very pretty, wonderfully pretty. having known her from a baby six months old, 1 

" I have forgotten. Doctor," said Mrs. Strong^s hadn^t thought of you in such a light at all, or in- 

mamma, when we were seated, **to pay you the deed as a marrying man in any way,— simply that, 

compliments of the day : though they are, as you you know." 

may suppose, very far from being mere compli- • ** Aye, aye," returned the Doctor, good-humor- 

njents in my case. ABow me to wish yon many edly. ** Never mind." 

happy returns.** *^ But I do mind," said the Old Soldier, laying 
' I thank you, ma*am," replied the Doctor. her fkn upon his lips. ** I mind very much. I re- 
Many, many, many, happy returns," said the call these things that I may be contradicted if I 
Old Soldier. *' Not only for your own sake, bat am wrong. Well I Then I spoke to Annie, and I 
for Annie's and John Maldon^s, and many other told her what had happened* I said, *My dear, 
peopIe^s. It seems but yesterday to me, John, here^s Doctor Strong has positively been and made 
when you were a little creature, a head shorter you the subject of a handsome declaration and an 
than Master Copperfleld, making baby love to An- oflTer.* Did I press it in the least? No. I said, 
nic behind the gooseberry bushes in the back-gar- * Now, Annie, tell me the truth this moment ; is 
den." your heart free ? * * Mamma,^ she said crying, *■ I 

'''' My dear mamma," said Mrs. Strong, ^* never am extremely young '—which was perfectly true— 

mind that now." 'and I hardly know if I have a heart at all.* 

"Annie, don't be absurd,'* returned her moth- * Then, my dear,* I said, *you may rely upon it, 

cr. '*If you are to blush to hear of such things, it's f^-ee. At all events, my love,* said I, * Doctor 

now you are an old married woman, when areyoa Strong is in an agitated state of mind, and must 

not to blush to hear of them f ** be answered. He cannot be kept in his present 

"Old? ''exclaimed Mr. Jack Maldon. "Annie? state of suspense.* ' Manmia,* said Annie, still 

Come ? '* crying, *• would he be unhappy without me ? If he 

" Yes, John," returned the Soldier. " Virtually, would, I honor and respect him so much, tliat I 

an old married woman. Although not old by think I will have him.* So it was settled. And 

years— for when did you ever hear me say, or who then, and not till then, I said to Annie, * Annie, 

has ever heard me say, that a girl of twenty was Doctor Strong will not only be your husband, but 

old by years I— yonr cousin is the wife of the Doc- he will represent yonr late father : he will repro- 

tor, and, as such, what I have described her. It sent the head of our family, he will represent the 

is well for you, John, that your cousin is the wife wisdom and station, and I may say the meanB,.of 

of the Doctor. You have found in him an influen- our family ; and will be, in short, a Boon to it.* 

tial and kind friend, who will be kinder yet, I ven- I used the word at the time, and I have used it 

ture to predict, if you deserve it. I have no false again, to-day. If I have any merit it is con 

pride. I never hesitate to admit, frankly, that sistency." 

there are some members of our fisimily who want The daughter had sat quite silent and still dur> 

a friend. You were one yoursell^ before your ing this speech, with her eyes fixed on the ground; 

cousin's influence raised up one for yon.** her cousin standing near her, and looking on the" 

The Doctor, in the goodness of his heart, waved ground too. She now said very softl> , In a trcoi- 

hls hand as if to make light of it, and save Mr. bling voice : 
Jack Maldon from any further reminder. But Mrs, " Mamma, I hope you have finished ? '* 
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No, my dear Annie," returned the Soldier, quite distressed, with her head hanging: down 
** I have not quite finished. Since 70 a ask me, over the keys. The good Doctor said she was 
my love, I reply that I have not, I complain ttiat nervoae, and, to relieve her, i>ropoaed a ronnd 
yon really are a little unnatural towards your own game at cards ; of which he knew as much as of 
family ; and, as it is of no use complaining to yon, the art of playing the trombone. But I remarked 
I mean to complain to your husband. Now, my that the Old Soldier took him into custody direct- 
dear Doctor, do look at that silly wife of yours/* ly, fbr her partner; and instructed him, as the 
As the Doctor turned his kind fece, with its first preliminary of initiation, to give her all the 
smile of simplicity and gentleness, towards her, silver he had in his pocket. 
she drooped her head more. I noticed that Mr. We had a merry game, not made the less merry 
Wickfield looked at her steadily. by the Doctor^s mistakes, of which he committed 

** When I happened to say to that nau<?hty an innumerable quantity, in spite of the watch- 
thing, the other day," pursued her mother, shak- fulness of the butterflies, and to their groat ag- 
ing ner head and her fan at her, playfully, ** that gravation. Mrs. Strong had declined to play, on 
there was a family circumstance she might men- the ground of not feeling very well ; and her 
tion to you— indeed, I think, was bound to men- cousin Maldon had excused himself because he 
tion— she said, tliat to mention it was to ask a had some packing to do. When he had done it, 
fhvor ; and that, as you were too generous, and as however, he returned, and they sat together, talk- 
for her to ask was always to have, she wouldn't." ing, on the sofii. From time to time she came 
** Annie, my dear," said the Doctor. ** That and looked over the Doctor's hand, and told him 
was wrong. It robbed me of a pleasure." what to play. She was very pale, as she bent 

" Almost the very words I said to her ! " ex- over him, and I thought her finger trembled as 
claimed her mother. ** Now really, another time, she pointed out the cards ; but the Doctor was 
when I know what she would tell you but for this quite happy in her attention, and took no notice 
reason, and wonH, I have a great mind, my dear of this, if it were so. 

Doctor, to tell you myself." At supper, we were hardly so gay. Every one 

** I shall be glad if you will," returned the appeared to feel that a parting of that sort was an 

Doctor. awkward thing, and that the nearer it approached, 

*' Sliall I ? " the more awkward it was. Mr. Jack Maldon tried 

*' Certahily." to be very talkative, but was not at his ease, and 

" Well, then, I will ! " said the Old Soldier, made matters worse. And they were not im- 

•* That*B a bargain." And having, I suppose, car- proved, as it appeared to me, by the Old Soldier: 

lied her point, she tapped the Doctor^s hand sev- who continually recalled passages of Mr. Jack 

eral times with her fan (which she kissed first), Maldon^s youth. 

and returned triumpiiantly to her former sta- The Doctor, however, who felt, I am sure, that 
tion. he was making everybody happy, was well pleased , 

Some more company coming in, among whom and had no suspicion but that we were all at the 
were the two masters and Adams, the talk be- utmost height of enjoyment, 
came general; and it naturally turned on Mr. "Annie, my dear," said he, looking at his watch. 
Jack Maldon, and his voyage, and the country he and filling his glass, " it is past your cousin Jack's 
was going to, and his various plans and pros- time, and we must not detain him, since time and 
pects. He was to leave tliat night, after supper, tide— botJi concerned in this case— wait for no 
in a postcliaise, for Gravesend ; where the ship, man. BIr. Jack Maldon, you have a long voyage, 
in which he was to make the voyage, lay; and and a strange country, before you ; but many men 
was to be gone— unless he came home on leave, have had both, and many men will have both, to 
or for his health— I don't know how many years, the end of time. The winds yon are going to 
I recollect it was settled by general consent that tempt, have wafted thousands upon thousands to 
India was quite a misrepresented country, and fortune, and brought thousands upon thousands 
had nothing objectionable in it, but a tiger or two, happily back." 

and a little heat in the warm part of the day. For " It's an afliecting thing," said Mrs. Marklcham, 
lay own part, I looked on Mr. Jack Maldon as a " however it's viewed, it's affecting to see a fine 
modem Sinbad, and pictured him the bosom young man one has known firom an infant, going 
friend ot all the Rajahs in the East, sitting under away to the other end of the world, leaving all he 
canopies, smoking curly golden pipes — a mile knows behind, and not knowing what's before 
long, if they could be straightened out him. A jroung man really well deserves constant 

Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer : as I support and patronage," looking at the Doctor, 
knew, who often heard her singing by herselC ** who makes such sacrifices." 
But, whether she was afraid of singing before " Time will go fiist with yon, Mr. Jack Mal- 
people, or was out of voice that evening, it was don," pursued the Doctor, " and fast with all of 
certain tliat she couldn't sing at all. She tried a us. Some of us can hardly expect, perhaps, in 
duet, once, with her cousin Maldon, but could not the natural course of things, to greet you on your 
so much as begin ; and afterwards, when she tried return. The next best thing is to hope to do it, 
to sing by herself, although she began sweetly, and that's my case. I shall not weary you wifh 
hor voice died away on a sadden, and left her good advice. You have long had a good model 
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befbre joa. In yonr cohhIh Anule. Imitate her white, or anTtbios bat barniBg red, wlien she 

virtnes as nearly as yon can.** answered that she had had it safe, a little whilo 

Mrs. Markleham fanned herself, and shook her ago, she thought, bat it was not worth looking 

head. for. 

*^ Farewell, Mr. Jack/* said the Doctor, stand- Nerertheless, it was looked for again, and 

ing np ; on which we all stood ap. ** A prosper- still not foand. She entreated that there might 

ons voyage oat, a thiiving career abroad, and a be no more searching; bat it was still soaght for 

happy retnm home I" in a desaltory way, until she waa (iiiite well, and 

We all drank the toast, and all shook hands the company took their departure, 

with Mr. Jack Maldon ; after which he hastily We walked very slowly home, Mr. Wickfleld, 

took leare of the ladies who were there, and har- Agnes, and I ; Agnes and I admiring the mooii- 

ried to the door, where he was receired, as he got light, and Mr. Wickfleld scarcely raising his eyes 

into the chaise, with a tremendous broadside of from the ground. When we, at last, reached oui 

cheers discharged by our boys, who had assem^ own door, Agnes discovered that she had left hex 

bled on the lawn for theparx>ose. Banning in little reticule behind. Delighted to be of any set- 

among them to swell the ranks, I was very near vice to her I ran back to fetch it 

the chaise when it rolled away ; and I had a lively I went into the supper-room where it bad been 

impression made upon me in the midst of the left, which was deserted and dark. But a door 

noise and dust, of having seen Mr. Jack Maldon of oommnnication between that and the Doctor^s 

rattle past with an agitated fiice, and something etndy, where there was a light, being open, I 

cherry-colored in his hand. jmssed on there, to say what I wanted, and to get 

After another broadside for the Doctor, and a candle, 

another for the Doctor's wife, the boys dispersed. The Doctor was sitting in his easy-chair by the 

and I went back into the hoase, where I found fireside, iind his yonng wife was on a stool at his 

the guests all standing in a group about the Doc- feet. The Doctor, with a complacent smile, waa 

tor, diecoBsifig how Mr. Jack Maldon had gone reading aloud some mannscript explanation oz 

away, and how he had borne it, and how he had statement of a theory out of that interminablo 

felt it, and all the rest of it. In the midst of these Dictionary, and she was looking up at him. Bat,, 

remarks, Mrs. Markleham cried: ** Whereas An- with such a foce as I never saw. It was so bcau- 

nie ? '* tilhl in its form, it was eo ashy pale, it was so 

No Annie was there ; and when they called to fixed in its abstracdon, it was so Aill of a wild, 
her, no Annie replied. But all pressing out of the sleep-walking dreamy horror of I donH know 
room, in a crowd, to see what was the matter, we what. The eyes were wide open, and her brown 
foand her lying on the hall floor. There was great bair fell in two rich closters on her shoulders, and 
alarm at first, until it was found that she was in on her white dress, disordered by the want of the 
a swoon, and that the swoon was yielding to the lost ribbon. Distinctly as I recollect her look« 
nsaal means of recovery ; when the Doctor, who I cannot say of what it was expressive. I can- 
had lifted her head upon his knee, put her curls not even say of what it Is expressive to me now, 
aside with his hand, and said, looking around : rising again before my older judgment Peni- 

** Poor Annie I She's so fiiithfal and tender- tence, humiliation, shame, pride, love, and trust- 
hearted I It's the parting from her old playfellow Ailoess, I see them all ; and in them all, I see that 
and friend, her fevorlte coasin, that has done this, horror of I don't know what. 
Ah I It's a pity ! I am very sorry I " My entrance, and my saying what I wanted. 

When she opened her eyes, and saw where she roused her. It disturbed the Doctor too, for when 

was, and that we were all standing about her, she I went back to replace the candle I had taken 

arose with assietance : taming her head as she from the table, he was patting her head, in his 

did so to lay it on the Doctor's shoulder— or to &therly way, and saying he was a merciless drone 

hide it, I doc t know which. We went into the to let her tempt him Into reading on ; and he 

drawing-room, to leave her with the Doctor and would have her go to bed. 

her mother; but she said, it seemed, that she was But she asked him, in a rapid, ars^ent manner, 

better than she had been since morning, and that to let her stay. To let her feel assured (I heard 

ehe would rather be brought amoag us ; so they ber murmur some broken words to this efi'ect) 

brought her in, looking very white and weak, I that she was in his confidence that night. And, 

thought, and sat her on a sofii. as she turned again towards him, after glancing 

"Annie, my dear,'* said her mother, doing at me as I left the room and went out at the door, 

something to her dress. " See here I Yon have I saw her cross her hands upon his knee, and 

lost a bow. Win anybody be so good as find a look up at him with the same fiice, something 

ribbon : a cherry-colored ribbon ? " quieted, as he resumed his reading. 

It was the one she had worn at her bosom. It made a great impression on me, and I re- 

We all looked for it; I myself looked every- membered it a long time afterwards, as I shall 

n'here, I am certain ; but nobody could find it. have occasion to narrate when the time comC3. 

"Do you recollect where you had It last, 

Annie f *' said her mother. __.« 

I wonder how I could have thought she looked 
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rroAtvrtJT* WTT ^^' Barkis was an excellent husband, ehe said, 

CHArTJfill 2LV11. though still a little near; but we all had oui 

SOMBBODT TURNS UP. HftuUs, aod she had plenty (though I am sure I 

It has not occnrred to me to mention Pegsfotty don't know what they were) ; and he sent his 

since I ran away ; but, of course, I wrote her a duty, and my little bedroom was always ready 

letter almost as soon as I was housed at Dover, for me. Kr. Pegj^tty was well, and Ham was 

and another and a longer letter, ccmtainlng all well, and Mrs. Gummidge was but poorly, and 

particulars fhlly related, when my aunt took me little Em'ly wouldn't send her love, but said that 

formally under her protection. On my being set- Peggotty might send it, if she liked, 
tied at I>octor Strong's I wrote to her again, de- All this intelligence I dutiAilly imparted to my 

tailing my happy condition and prospects. I nevor aunt only reserving to myself the mention of lit- 

conld have derived anything like the pleasure tie Em'ly, to whom I instinctively felt tluit she 

from spending the money Mr. Dick had given me, would not very tenderly incline. While I was 

that I felt in sending a gold half-guinea to Peg- yet new at Doctor Strong^s, she made several ex- 

gotty, per cost, inclosed in this last letter, to dis- cursions over to Canterbury to see me, and al- 

cbaige the sum I had borrowed of her: in which ways at unseasonable hours: with the view, I 

epistle, not before, I mentioned about the young suppose, of taking me by surprise. But, findiug 

man with the donkey-cart. me well employed, and bearing a good character 

To these communications P^gotty replied as end hearhig on all hands that I rose fast in the 

promptly, if not as concisely, as a merchant's echool, she soon discontinued these visits. I saw 

clerk. Her utmost powers of expression (which her on a Saturday, every third or fourth week, 

were certainly not great in ink) were exhausted when I went over to Dover for a treat ; and I saw 

in the attempt to write what she felt on the sub- Mr. Dick every alternate Wednesday, when he 

ject of my journey. Four sides of incoherent and arrived by stage-coach at noon, to stay until next 

interjectional beginnings of sentences, that had morumg. 

no end, except blots, were inadequate to afford On these occasions Mr. Dick never travelled 

her any relief. Bat the blots were more expres- without a leathern writing-desk, containing a 

sivoto me than the best composition; for they supply of stationery and the Memorial; in rela- 

Bhowed me that Peggotty had been crying all over tion to which document he had a notion that 

the paper, and what could I have desired more f time was beginning to press now, and that it 

I made out, without much difficulty, that she really must be got out of hand, 
could not take quite kindly to my aunt yet. The Mr. Dick was very partial to gingerbread. To 

notice was too short after so long a preposses- render his visits the more agreeable, my aunt had 

sioTi the other way. We never knew a peison, instructed me to open a credit for him at a cake- 

ehe wrote ; but to think that Miss Betsey should shop, which was hampered with the stipulation 

seem to be so different from what she had been that he should not be served with more than one 

thought to be, was a Moral I That was her word, shilling's-worth in the course of any one day. 

8be was evidently still afhiid of Miss Betsey, for This, and the reference of all his litUe bills at 

she sent her gratefiil duty to her but timidly ; and the county inn where he slept, to my aunt, before 

she was evidently afraid of me, too, and enter* they were paid, induced me to suspect that he 

tained the probability of my runmng away again was only allowed to rattle bis money, and not to 

soon ; if I might judge lh>m the repeated hints spend it I found on further investigation that 

she threw out that the coach-fare to Yarmouth this was so, or at least there was an agreement 

was always to be had of her for the asking. between him and my aunt that he should account 

She gave me one piece of intelligence which to her for all his disbursements. As he had no 

affected me rery much, namely, that there had idea of deceiving her, and always desired to please 

been a sale of the furniture at our old home, and her, he was thus made chary of launching into 

that Mr. and Miss Murdstone were gone away, expense. On this point, as well as on all othei 

and the house was shut up, to be let or sold, possible points, Mr. Dick was convinced that m; 

God knows I had no part in it while they re- aunt was the wisest and most wonderAil of wo- 

mainedth^e, but it pained me to think of the dear men ; as he repeatedly told me with infinite se* 

old place as altogether abandoned ; of the weeds crecy, and always in a whisper. 
growing tall in the garden, and the Ikllen leaves ** Trotwood,^* said Mr. Dick, with an air of 

lying thick and wet upon the paths. I ima- mystery, after imparting this confidence to me, 

glned how the win^ of winter would howl round one Wednesday ; ** who's the man that hides near 

it, how the cold rain would beat upon the window- our house and frightens her ? " 
glass, bow the moon would make ghosts on the " Frightens my aunt, sir f " 
walls of the empty rooms, watching their solitude Mr. Dick nodded. *^ I thought nothing would 

all night. I thought afresh of the grave in the have frightened her," he said, '*for she's "^ 

churchyard, underneath the tree: and it seemed here he whispered sofUy, "don't mention it— the 

as if the house were dead too, now, and all con- wisest and most wonderful of women.'* Having 

nected with my fiather and mother were &ded said which, he drew back, to observe the effect 

away. which this description of her made upon me. 

There ^-as no other news in Peggotty's letters. '' The first time he came," said Mr. Dick. 
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••was— let me see— sixteen hnndred and fbrty- from her nsaal K]f; which preyed on Mr. Dick's 

nine was the date of King Charles's ezecntion. mind. 

I think yon said sixteen hundred and forty- . I had not the least belief, in the onteet of this 

nine ? " story, that the unknown was anything but * do> 

** Yes, sir/* lasion of Mr. Dick's, and one of the Kne of that 

" I don't know how it can be,'* said Mr. Dick, iil-fated Prince who occasioned him so much difft- 

Borely puzzled and shaking liis head. *' I don't calty ; but after some reflection I began to enter* 

think I am as old as that." tain the question whether an attempt, or threat 

** Was it in that year tliat the man appeared, of an attempt, might have been twice made to 

Bir T " I asked. talce poor Mr. Dick himself from under my annt*» 

"Why, really," said Mr. Dick, "I don't see protection, and whether my aunt, the strength of 

how St can have been in that year, Trotwood. whose kind feeling towards him I Imew from her- 

Did you get that date out of history ? " self, might have been induced to pay a price for 

'Yes, sir." his peace and quiet. As I was already much air 

I suppose history never licB, does it?'* said tached to Mr. Dick, and yery solicitous for his 

Mr. Dick, with a gleam of hope. welfare, my fears fiivored this supposition; and 

** Oh dear, no, sir I " I replied, most decisive- for a long time his Wednesday hardly ever came 

ly. I was ingenuous and youn?, and I thought so. round, without my entertaining a misgiving that 

" I can't make it out," said Mr. Dick, shaking he would not be on the coach-box as usual. Thero 

his head. ** There's something wrong, some- he always appeared, however, grey-headed, laugb- 

where. However, it was very soon after the ing, and happy; and he never had anything more 

mistake was made of putting some of the trouble to tell me of the man who could frighten my aunt, 

out of King Charles's head into my head, that These Wednesdays were the happiest days of 

the man first came. I was walking out with Mr. Dick's life ; they were tax from iMsing the least 

Miss Trotwood after tea, just at dark, and there happy of mine. He soon became Icnown to every 

he was, close to our house." boy in the school ; and though he never took an 

^'Walldng about?" I inquired. active part in any game but kite-flying, was as 

" Walking about ?" repeated Mr. Dick. "Let deeply interested in all our sports as any ono 

me see. I must recollect a bit. N— no, no ; he among us. How often have I seen him, intent 

was not walking about." upon a match at marbles or pcgtop, looking on 

I asked, as the shortest way to get at it, what with a face of unutterable interest, and hardly 

he WW doing. breathing at the critical times I How often, at 

"Well, he wasn't there at all," said Mr. Dick, hare and hounds, have I seen him mounted on a 
"until he came up behind her, and whispered. little knoll, cheering the whole field on to action. 
Then she turned round and fainted, and I stood and waving his hat above his grey head, oblivious 
still and looked at him, and he walked away ; but of King Charles the Martyr's head, and all be- 
that he should have been hiding ever since (in longing to it 1 How many a summer-hour havb I 
the ground or somewhere), is the most eztraor- known to be but blissful minutes to him in the 
dinary thing ! '* cricket-field ! How many winter days have I seen 

"^<» he been hiding ever since? " I asked. him, standing blue-nosed, in the snow and «iBt 

" To be sure he has," retorted Mr. Dick, nod- wind, looking at the boys going down the long 

ding his head gravely. "Never came out, till slide, and clapping his worsted gloves in rapture I 

last night I We were walking last night, and he He was an universal favorite, and his ingenui- 

came up behind her again, and I knew him ty in little things was transcendent. He could 

again." cat oranges into such devices as none of us had 

"And did he frighten my aunt again?" an idea of. He could make a boat out of any« 

" All of a shiver," said Mr. Dick, counterfeit- thing, fh>m a skewer upwards. He could turn 

ing that afi'ection and making his teeth chatter, campbones into chessmen ; ihshion Homan chari- 

" Held by the palings. Cried. But Trotwood, ots from old court cards ; make spoked wheels 

come here," getting me close to him, that he out of cotton reels, and birdcages of old wire, 

might whisper very softly ; " why did she give But he was greatest of all, perhaps, in the arti- 

him money, boy, in the moonlight ? " cles of string and straw ; with which we were all 

"He was a beggar, perhaps." persuaded he could do anything that could be 

Mr. Dick shook bis head, as utterly renouncing done by hands, 
the suggestion ; and having replied a great many Mr. Dick's renown was not long confined to 
times, and with great confidence, " No beggar, no us. After a few Wednesdays, Doctor Stitmg hJra- 
beggar, no beggar, sir I " went on to say, that self made some inquiries of me about him, and I 
from his window he had afterwards, and late at told him all my aunt had told me ; which inter- 
night, seen my aunt give this person money out- estcd the Doctor so much that he requested, on 
side the garden rails in the moonlight, who then the occasion of his next visit, to be presented to 
slunk away— into the ground again, as he thought him. This ceremony I performed ; and the Doc- 
probable— and was seen no more : while my aunt tor begging Mr. Dick, whensoever he should not 
came hurriedly and secretly back into the house, find me at the coach-office,- to come on there, and 
and had, even that morning, been quite diifercnt rest himself until our morning's work was ovcii 
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It soon p&sacd into a eastern for Mr. Dick to come made to take tea with himtelf and Ms mother: 

oil as a matter of course, and, if we were a little adding, with a writhe, " Bat I didn't expect yoa 

late, as often happened on a Wednesday, to walk to keep U, Master Copperfleld, we^re so very am- 

about the coartyard, waiting for me. Here he ble." 

made the acquaintance of the Doctor's beaatifal I really had not yet been able to make up my 

young wife (paler than formerly, all this time; mind whether I liked Uriah or detested him ; and 

more rarely seen by me or any one, I think ; and I was very doubtful about it still, as I stood look 

not so gay, but not less beautiful), and so became ing him in the &ce in the street. But I felt it 

more and more familiar by degrees, until, at last, quite an afflront to be supposed proud, and said I 

he would come into the school and wait. He aV> only wanted to be asked. 

ways sat in a particular corner, on a particular ** Oh, if that's all. Master Ck)pperfleld,*^ paid 

Btool, which was called "Dick,'' after him; here Uriah, *'and it really isn't our umbleness that 

Ae would sit, with bis grey head bent forward, prevents you, will yoa come this evening ? But 

attentively listening to whatever might be going if it is our umbleness, I hope you won't mind 

on, with a profound veneration for the learning owning to it. Master Copperfield ; for we are all 

he had never been able to acquire. well aware of our condition.** 

This veneration Mr. Dick extended to the Doc- I said I would mention it to Mr. Wickficld, and 
tor, whom he thought the most subtle and accom- if he approved, as I had no doubt he would, I 
plished philosopher of any age. It ^vas long be- would come with pleasure. So, at six o'clock 
fore Mr. Dick ever spoke to him otherwise than that evening, which was one of the early office 
bareheaded ; and even when be and the Doctor evenings, I announced myself as ready, to Uriah, 
had struck up quite a friendship, and would walk ** Mother will be proud, indeed," he said, as 
t(^ther by the hour, on that side of the court- we walked away together. **Or she would be 
yard which was known among us as The Doctor's proud, if it wasn't sinful. Master Copperfield.'* 
Walk, Mr. Dick would pull off his hat at inters " Yet you didn't mind supposing /was proud 
Tals to show his respect for wisdom and knowl- this morning," I returned, 
edge. How it ever came about, that the Doctor "Oh dear, no. Master Copperfield I " returned 
began to read out scraps of the famous Dlctiona- Uriah. " Oh, believe me, no I Such a thought 
ry, in these walks, I never knew ; perhaps he felt never came into my head I I shouldn't have 
It all the same, at first, as reading to himself, deemed it at all proud if you had thought us too 
However, it passed into a custom too; and Mr. nmble for yoa. Because we are so very urn- 
Dick, list^iing with a face shining with pride ble.** 

and pleasure, in his heart of hearts, believed the " Have yoa been studying mach law lately ? '* 

Dictionary to be the most delightful book in the I asked, to change the subject, 

world. " Oh, Master Copperfield," he said, with an 

As I think of them going up and down before air of self-denial, "my reading is hardly to be 

those school-room window8-~the Doctor reading called sUidy. I have passed an hour or two in the 

with his complacent smile, an occasional flourish evening, sometimes, with Mr. Tidd.'* 

of the manascript, or grave motion of his head ;* ** Rather hard, I suppose ? " said I. 

and Mr. Dick listening, enchained by interest, "He is hard to ms sometimes," returned Uri- 

with his poor wits calmly wandering God knows ah. "But I don't know what he might be, to a 

where, upon the wings of hard words— I Uiink gifted person.'* 

of it as one of the pleasanteat things, in a quiet After beating a little tune on his chin as ho 
way, that I have ever seen. I feel as if they might walked on, with the two forefingers of his skele- 
go walking to and fro for ever, and the world ton right hand, he added : 
might somehow be the better for it. As if a thou- " There are expressions, yoa see. Master Cop- 
sand things, it makes a noise about, were not one- perfield-— Latin words and terms—in Mr. Tidd, 
half so good for it, or me. that are tryhig to a reader of my umble attain- 

Agnes was one of Mr. Dick's friends, very ments.** 

Boon ; and in oft^i coming to the house, he made " Would you like to be taught Latin ? " I said, 

IJi^ acquaintance with Uriah. The friendship between briskly. " I will teach it yoa with pleasure, as 1 

^ft himself and me increased continually, and it was learn it.'* 

^<< maintidnedon this odd footing: that, while Mr. "Oh, thank yoa. Master Copperfield,** he an- 

^i^ Dick came professedly to look after me as my swered, shaking his head. "lam sure it's very 

^ guaidian, he always consulted me in any little kind of yon to make the offer, but I am much too 

^4 saatter of doubt that arose, and invariably guided umble to accept it.** 

himself by my advice ; not only having a high re- " What nonsense, Uriah I ** 

epect for my native sagacity, but considering that "Oh, indeed, you must excuse me. Master 

X inherited a good deal from my aunt. Copperfield I I am greatly obliged, and I should 

One Thursday morning, when I was about to like it of all things, I assure you ; but I am far 

walk with Mr. Dick from the hotel to the coach- too amble. There are people enough to tread 

office before going back to school (for we had an upon me in my lowly state, without my doing 

hour's school before breakfigist), I met Uriah m outrage to their feelings by possessing learning, 

the street, who reminded me of the promise I had Learning ain't for me. A person like myself had 
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better not aspire. If he is to get on in life, he I foirad that Krs. Heep gradnany got nearer to 

muBt get on nmbly, Master Copperfield.** me, and that Uriah gradually got opposite to me, 

I never sav his mouth so wide, or the creases and that they respectfhlly plied me with the 

in his cheeks so deep, as when he delivered him- choicest of the eatables on tlie table. There was 

eelf of these sentiments; shaking his head all the nothing particnlarly choice there, to be sure ; bat. 

time, and writhing modestly. I took the will for the deed, and felt that they 

** I think you are wrong, Uriah,** I said. " I were very attentive. Presently they began to talk 

dare say there are several things that I conld aboat aunts, and then I told them about mine ; 

teach you, if yon would like to learn them.** and about fiithers and mothers, and then I told 

^ Oh, I don*t doubt that. Master Copperfield,** them about mine ; and then Mrs. Heep began to 

he answered ; ** not in the least But not being talk about fothers-in-law, and then I began to tell 

umble yourself, you don*t Judge wen, perhaps, her about mine ; but stopped, because my aunt 

for them that are. I won*t provoke my betters had advised me to observe a silence on that sub- 

with knowledge, thank you. Fm much too um- ject. A tender young cork, however, wonld have 

ble. Here is my umble dwelling, Master Copper- bad no more chance against a pair of corkscrews, 

fteld I ** or a tender young tooth against a pair of dentists. 

We entered a low, old-foshioned room, walked or a little shuttlecock against two battledores, 
straight into from the street, and found there Mrs, than I had against Uriah and Mn. Heep. They 
Heep, who was the dead image of Uriah, only did just wliat they liked with me ; and wormed 
short. She received me with the utmost humility, things out of me that I had no desire to tell, with 
and apologised to me for giving her son a kiss, a certainty I blush to think <rf: the more especially 
observing that, lowly as they were, they had their as, in my jnvenUe frankness, I took some credit 
natural affections, which they hoped wonld give to myself for being so confidential, and felt that I 
no offence to any one. It was a i>erfectly decent was quite the patron of my two respectfhl enter- 
room, half parlor and half kitchen, but not at all talners. 

a snngroom. The tea-things were set upon the Theywere very fond of one another: that was 

table, and the kettle was boiling on the hob. certain. I take it, that had its eflTect upon me, as 

There was a chest of drawers witii an escritoir a touch of nature ; but the skill with which the 

top, for Uriah to read or write at of an evening; one followed up whatever the other raid, was a 

there was Uriah*s blue bag lying down and vera- touch of art which I was still less proof against 

iting papers ; there was a company of Uriah*s When there was nothing more to be got out of 

books commanded by Mr. Tidd ; there was a cor- me about myself (for on theMurdstone and Grlnby 

ner cupboard ; and there were the usual articles life, and on my journey, I was dumb), they began 

of iUmiture. I don't remember that any indi- about Mr. Wickfield and Agnes. Uriah threw the 

vidaal object had a bare, pinched, spare look ; ball to Mrs. Heep, Mrs. Heep caught it and threw 

but I do remember that the whole place had. it back to Uriah, Uriah kept it up a little while. 

It was perhaps a part of Mrs. Heep*s humility, then sent it back to Mrs. Heep, and so th^ went 
that she still wore weeds. Notwithstanding the .on tossing it about nntil I had no idea who had 
lapse of time that had occurred since Mr. Heep's got it, and was quite bewildered. The ball itself 
decease, she still wore weeds. I think there was was always changing too. Now it was Mr. Wick- 
some compromise in the cap ; but otherwise she field, now Agnes, now the excellence of Mr. 
was as weedy as in the early days of her mourning. Wickfiekl, now my admiration of Agnes ; now 

*' This is a day to be remembered, my Uriah, I the extent of Mr. Wickfield*8 business and ro- 
am sure,** said Mrs. Heep, making the tea, *^ when sources, now our domestic life after dinner ; now. 
Master Copperfield pays us a visit.** the wine that Mr. Wickfield took, the reason why 

'' I said you*d think so, mother,** said Uriah. he took it, and the pity that it was he took so 

" If I could have wished father to remain much ; now one thing, now another, then every- 

among us for any reason,** said Mrs. Heep, *^ it thing at once ; and all the time, without appear* 

would have been, that ne might have known his ing to speak very often, or to do anything but 

company this afternoon.** sometimes encourage them a little, for fear they 

I felt embarrassed by these compliments ; but should be overcome by their humility and the 

I was sensible, too, of being entertained as an honor of my company, I found myself perpetually 

bonorcd guest, and I thought Mrs. Heep an agree- letting out something or other that I had no busi 

able woman. ness to let out, and seeing the effect of it in the 

"My Uriah,** said Mrs. Heep, *'bas looked twinkling of Uriah*s dinted nostrils, 

forward to this, sir, a long while. He had his I had b^un to be a little uncomfortable, and 

fears that our umbleness stood in the way, and I to wish myself well out of the visit, when a figure 

joined in them myself. Umble we are, umble coming down the street passed the door— it stood 

we have been, umble we shall ever be," said Mrs. open to air the room, which was warm, the 

Heep. weather being close for the time of year— came 

" I am sure yon have no occasion to be so, back again, looked in, and walked in, exclaiming 

ma*am,'* I said, " unless you like.** loudly, " Copperfield I Is it possible ? '* 

"Thank you sir,** retorted Mrs. Heep. "We It was Mr. Micawber! It was Mr. Micawbor, 

know our station and are thankfhl in it** with bis eye-glass, and his walking-stick, and ais 
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Bhiit-coUar, and his genteel 9\t^ and the conde- Although a mind like lay ft-Iend Copperfleld^s ; ** 

Bcending roll in his voice, all complete I to Uriah and Mrs. Eeep ; *' does not require that 

** My dear Copperfield,^* said Mr. Micawher, cultivation wliich, without his knowledge of men 

putting out his hand, ** this is indeed a meeting and things, it would require, still it is a rich soil 

wr^ich is calculated to impress the mind with a teeming with latent vegetation— in short," said 

sense of the instability and uncertainty of all Mr. Micawber, smiling, in another burst of confl- 

human—in short, it is a most extraordinary meet- dence, ** it is an intellect capable of getting up the 

tog. Walking along the street, reflecting up<m classics to any extent" 

the probability of something tumix]^ up (of which Uriah, with his long hands slowly twining over 

I am at present rather sanguine), I find a young one another, made a ghastly writhe fh>m the waist 

but valued friend torn np, who i« connected with upwards, to express his concurrence in this esti- 

the most eventftil period of my life ; I may say, mation of me. 

with the turning-point of my existence. Ck}pper- ** Shall we go and see Mrs. Micawber, sir ? " I 

field, my dear fellow, how do you do ? " said, to get Mr. Micawber away. 

I cannot say— I really caoAO^ say— that I was " If yon will do her that fiivor, Copperfield," 

glad to see Mr. Micawber there ; but I was glad to replied Mr. Micawber, rising. *' I have no scrapie 

see him too^ and shook hands with him heartily, in saying, in the presence of oar friends here, that 

inquiring how Mrs. Micawber was. I am a man who has, for some years, contended 

*' Thank you," said Mr. Micawber, waving his against the pressure of pecuniary difficulties." I 

hand as of old, and settling his chin in his shirt- knew he waa certain to say something of this 

collar. ** She is tolerably convalescent The kind ; he always would be so boastful about his 

twins no longer derive their sustenance from difficulties. "Sometimes I have risoi superior 

Nature's founts— in shoil," said Mr. Micawber, in to my difficulties. Sometimes my difficulties 

one of his bursts of confidence, ** they are weaned have— in short, have floored me. There have 

—and Mrs. Micawber is, at present, my travelling been times when I have administered a succes- 

companion. She will be rejoiced, Copperfield, to sion of fiacers to them ; there have been times 

renew her acquaintance with one who has proved when they have been too many for mo, and I have 

himself in all respects a worthy minister at the given in, and said to Mrs. Micawber, in the 

sacred altar of friendship." words of Cato, * Plato, thou reasonest well. It's 

I said I should be delighted to see her. all up now. I can show fight no more.* But at 

" Yon are very good," said Mr. Micawber. no time of my life," said Mr. Micawber, ** have I 

Mr. Micawber then smiled, settled his chin ei^joyed a higher degree of satisfiiction than in 

^ain, and looked about him. pouring my griefs (if I may describe difficulties, 

" I have discovered my ftiend (Topperfield,** chiefly arising out of warrants of attorney and 
said Mr. Micawber genteelly, and without ad- promissory notes at two and ibur months, by 
dressing himself particularly to any one, *' not in that word) into the bosom of my fritmd Copper- 
solitude, but partaking of a social meal in com- field." 

pany with a widow lady, and one who is ap- Mr. Micawber closed this handsome tribute by 

parently her ofl'sprlng— in short," said Mr. Micaw- saying, '* Mr. Heep I Qood evening. Mrs. Heep 1 

ber, in another of his bursts of confidence, ** her Your servant," and then walking out with me in 

eon. I shall esteem it an honor to be presented." his most fiishionable manner, making a good deal 

I could do no less, under these circumstances, of noise on the pavement with his shoes, and 

than make Mr. Micawber known to Uriah Heep humming a tune as he went, 
and his mother; which I accordingly did. As It was a little inn where Mr. Micawber put up, 

they abased thenu»elves before him, Mr. Micaw- and he occupied a little room in it, partitioned off" 

ber took a seat, and waved his hand in his mo»t from the commercial room, and strongly flavored 

courtly manner. with tobacco-smoke. I think it was over the 

** Any friend of my friend Copperficld's," said kitchen, because a warm greasy smell appeared 

&Ir. Micawber, " has a personal claim upon my- to come up through the chinks in the floor, and 

self." there was a flabby perspiration on the walls. I 

" We are too umble, sir," said Mrs. Heep, " my know it was near the bar, on account of the smell 

Bon and me, to be the friends of Master Copper- of spirits and jingling of glasses. Here, recum- 

field. He has been so good as to take his tea with bent on a small sofii, underneath a picture of a 

us, and we are thankfUl to him for his company ; race-horse, with her head close to the fire, and her 

also to you, sir, for your notice." feet pushing the mustard off the dumb-waiter at 

"^ Ma'am," r^nmed Mr. Micawber, with a bow, the other end of the room, was Mrs. Micawber, to 

" you are very obliging : and what are yon doing, whom Mr. Micawber entered first, saying, " My 

Copperfield? Still in the wine trade?" dear, allow me to introduce to you a pupil of 

I was excessivoly anxious to get Mr. Micawber Doctor Strong's." 
away ; and replied, with my hat in my hand, and a I noticed, by-the-bye, that although Mr. Micaw- 

very red fiice, I have no doubt, that I was a pupil ber was just as much conftised as ever about my 

at Doctor Strong's. age and standing, he always remembered, as a 

"A pupil? "said Mft Micawber, raising his genteel thing, that I was a pupil of Doctor 

eyebrows. *'I am extremely happy to hear It Strong's. 
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Mrs. Micawber was amazed, bnt very plnd to 
Bee me. I wajs very glad to see ber too, and, after 
an affectiouate greeting on both aides, eat down 
on the amall eofo near her. 

"My dear," said Mr. Micawber, "if yon w5U 
mention to Copperfleld what onr present position 
is, which I hare no donbt he will lilce to know, I 
will go and look at the paper the while, and see 
whether anything tnms up among the adyertise- 
ments." 

" I thonght yon were at Plymontb, ma'am," 
T said to Mrs. Micawber, as he went oat. 

"My dear Master Copperfleld," she replied, 
" we went to Plymontb." 

** To be on the spot," I hinted. 

" Just so," said Mrs. Micawber. " To be on the 
spot. But, the truth is, talent fsnot >vanted in the 
Custom House. The local influence of my family 
was quite nnayailing to obtain any employment 
In that department, for a man of Mr. Micawber's 
abilities. Tbey would rather not haye a man of 
Mr. Micawber's abilities. He would only show 
the deficiency of the others. Apart flrom which," 
said Mrs. Micawber, " I will not disguise fl*om 
you, my dear Master Copperfleld, that when that 
branch of my fomily which is settled in Plymouth 
became aware that Mr. Micawber was accom- 
panied by myself, and by little Wilkins and his 
sister, and by the twins, they did not receive him 
with that ardor which he might have expected, 
being BO newly released from captivity. In 
fact," said Mrs. ilicawber, lowering her voice, — 
"this is between ourselves— our reception was 
cool." 

"Dear me!" I said. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Micawber. "It is truly 
painflil to contemplate mankind in such an as- 
pect, Master Copperfleld, but onr reception was, 
decidedly, cool. There is no donbt about it. In 
fact, that branch of my (hmily which is settled in 
Plymouth became quite personal to Mr. Micaw- 
ber, before he had been there a week." 

I said, and thought, that they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

"Still, so it was," continued Mrs. Micawber. 
" Under such circumstances, what could a man 
of Mr. Micawbcr'a spirit do ? But one obvious 
course was left. To borrow of that branch of my 
family the money to return to London, and to re- 
turn at any sacrifice." 

" Then you all came back again, ma'am ? " I 
said. 

" We all came back again," replied Mrs. Mi- 
cawber. "Since then, I have consulted other 
branches of my fkmily on the course which 
it is most expedient for Mr. Micawber to take 
— for I maintain that he must take some course. 
Master Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawber, ar- 
gnmentatively. "It is clear that a family of 
six, not including a domestic, cannot live upon 
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air. 

"Certainly, ma'am," said I. 

"The opinion of those other branches of my 
family," imrsned Mrs. Micawber "is, that Mr. 



Micawber should immediately turn his attentiofi 
to coals." 

"To what, ma'am?" 

"To coals," said Mrs. Micawber. "To the 
coal trade. Mr. Micawber was Induced to think, 
on inquiry, that there might be an opening for a 
man ofhls talent in the Med way Coal Trade. Then, 
as Mr. Micawber ycry properly said, the first step 
to be taken clearly v^as, to come and «m the Med* 
way. Which we came and saw. I say 'we,' 
Master Copperfleld ; for I never will," said Mrs. 
Micawber with emotion, "I never will desert 
Mr. Micawber." 

I murmured my admiration and approbation. 

" We came," repeated Mrs. Micawber, " and 
saw the Medway. My opinion of the coal trade 
on that river, Is, that It may require talent, bnt 
that it certainly requires capital. Talent, Mr. 
Micawber has ; capital, Mr. Micawber has not- 
We saw, I think, the greater part of the Med- 
way ; and that is my Individual conclusion. Be- 
ing so near here, Mr. Micawber was of opinion 
that it would be rash not to come on, and see ttie 
Cathedral. Firstly, on account of its being so 
well worth seeing, and our nerer having seen it ; 
secondly, on account of the great probability of 
something turning up In a cathedral town. We 
have been here," said Mrs. Micawber, "three 
days. Nothing has, as yet, turned up; and it 
may not surprise yon, my dear Master Copper- 
field, so much as it would « stranger, to know 
that we are at present waiting for a remittance 
from London, to discharge onr pecuniary obliga- 
tions at this hotel. Until the arrival of that re- 
mittance," said Mrs. Micawber with much feel- 
ing, " I am cut off trom. my home (I allude to 
lodgings in Pentonville), from my boy and girl, 
and from my twins." 

I felt the utmost sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber in this anxious extremity, and said 
as much to Mr. Micawber, who now returned : 
adding that I only wished I had money enough, 
to lend them the amount they needed. Mr. 
Micawber's answer expressed the disturbance of 
his mind. He said, shaking bands witii me, 
'* Copperfield, yon are a true friend ; but when 
the worst comes to the worst, no man is without 
a friend who Is possessed of shaving materials." 
At this dreadftil hint Mrs. Micawber threw her 
arms round Mr. Micawber's neck and entreated 
him to be calm. He wept ; but so for recovered, 
almost immediately, as to ring the bell for the 
waiter, and bespeak a hot kidney pudding and a 
plate of shrimps for breakfost In the morning. 

When I took my leave of them, they both 
pressed me so much to come and dine before they 
went away, that I could not refhse. Bnt, as I 
knew I could not come next day, when I should 
have a good deal to prepare in the evening, Mr. 
Micawber arranged that he would call at Dr. 
Strong's in the course of the morning (having a 
presentiment that the remittance would arriTo by 
that post), and propose^the day after, if it would 
suit me better. Accordingly I was called out of 
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school sezt forenoon, and found Mr. Micawber in cawber^s spirits becoming elevated, too, wc sang 

the paiior ; who had called to say that th« dinner ** Aald Lang Syne." When we caine to ** Here^s 

would take place as proposed. When I asked a hand, my trnsty frere," we all Joined hands 

him if the remittance had come, he pressed my round the table ; and when we declared we would 

hand and departed. *^ take a right gnde Willie Waughi," and haduM 

As I was looking ont of whidow that same the least idea what it meant, we were really af 

eyening, it sarprised me, and made me rather fected. 

aneasy, to see Mr. Micawber and Uriah Heep In a word, I never saw anybody so thoroughly 

walk past, ann in arm : Uriah humbly sensible of Jovial aa Mr. Micawber was, down to the very last 

the honw that was done him, and Mr. Micawber moment of the evening, when I took a hearty 

taking a bland delight in extending his patronage fluewell of himself and his amiable wife. ConBe 

to Uriah. But I was still more surprised, when I sequently, I was not prepared, at seven o'clock 

went to the little hotel next day at the appointed next morning, to receive the foltowing commnni 

dinncr-honr,whichwasfottro*clock, to find, from cation, dated half-past nine in the evening; a 

what Mr. Micawber said, that he had gone home quarter of an hoar after I had left him : 
with Uriah, and had dnink brandy*and-water at 
Mrs. Beep's. ** Mr D3Ab Youho Fbibnd, 

** And I'll tell you what, my dear Copperflcld," " The die is cast^all is over. Hiding the 

eald Mr. Micawber, *^ your friend Heep is a young ravages of care with a sickly mask of mirth, 1 

fellow who might be attorney-general. If I had have not informed you, this evening, that there is 

known that young man, at the period when my no hope of the remittance 1 Under these clrcum- 

difficulties came to a crisis, all I can say is, that I stances, alike humiliating to endure, humiliatiug 

believe my creditors would have been a great to contemplate, and humiliating to relate, I have 

deal better managed than they were.** discharged the pecuniary liability, contracted at 

I hardly understood how ttiis could have been, this establishment, by giving a note of hand, 

seeing that Mr. Micawber had paid them nothing mad« payaUe fourteen days after date, at my 

at all as it was; but I did not like to ask. Neither residence, PentonvUle, London. When it be- 

did I like to say, that I h(^d he had not been too comes due, it will not be taken up. The result is 

communicative to Uriah; or to inquire if they destruction. The bolt is impending, and the tree 

had talked mach about me. I was afraid of hurt- must fkil. 

ing Mr. Micawber's feelings, or, at all events, *^Let the wretched man who now addresses 

Mrs. Micawber^s, she being very sensitive ; but I you, my dear CSopperfield, be a beacon to you 

was uncomfortable about it, too, and often thought through life. He writes with that intention, and 

about it afterwards. in that hope. If he could think himself of so 

We had a beautifhl little dinner. Quite an much use, one gleam of day might, by possibility, 

elegant dish of fish ; the kidney-end of a loin of penetrate into the cheerless dungeon of his r& 

Tcal, roasted; Aied sausage-meat; a partridge, maining existence— though his longevity is, ai 

and a pudding. There was wine, and there was present (to say the least of it), extremely prob- 

etrong ale ; and after dinner Mrs. Micawber made Icmatical. 
as a bowl of hot punch with her own hands. '*This is the last communication, my dear 

Mr. Micawber was uncommonly convivial. I Coppcrfield, yon will ever receive 
never saw him such good company. He made his ** From 

face shine with the punch, so that it looked as if '* The 

it had been varnished all over. He got cheerihlly '" Beggared Outcast, 

ecntimental about the town, and proposed success *' W114K111S Micawbeb.'' 

to it ; observing that Mrs. Micawber and himself 

bad been made extremely snug and comfortable I was so shocked by the contents of this heart- 
there, an4 that he never should forget the agree- rending letter, that I ran off directly towards tho 
able hours they had passed in Canterbury. He little hotel with the intention of taking it on my 
proposed me afterwards ; and he, and Mrs. Mi- way to Dr. Strong's, and trying to soothe Mr. 
cawber, and I, took a review of our past acquaint- Micawber with a word of comfort. But, half-way 
ance, in the course of which, we sold the property there, I met the London coach with Mr. and Mrs. 
all over again. Then I proposed Mrs. Micawber ; Micawber up behind ; Mr. Micawber, the very 
or, at least, said, modestly, ** If you'll allow me, picture of tranquil enjoyment, smiling at Mrs. 
Mrs. Micawber, I shall now have the pleasure of Micawber's conversation, eating walnuts out of a 
drinking your health, ma'am." On which Mr. paper bag, with a bottle sticking out of his breasi 
Micawber delivered an eulogium on Mra. Micaw- pocket As they did not see me, I thought it 
ber's character, and said she had ever been his best, all things considered, not to see them. So, 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and that he would with a great weight taken off my mind, I turned 
recommend me, when I came to a marrying time into a by-street that was the nearest way to 
of life, to marry such another woman, if such school, and felt, upon the whole, relieved that 
another woman could be found. they were gone : though I still liked them very 

As the punch disappeared, Mr. Micawber be- much, nevertheless, 
came still more iHcndly and convivial. Mi-s. Mi > 
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CHAPTER XVm. innnmeraWe. Once, I kiss Misa Shcpberd In the 

cloftk room. Ecstasy t What are mj agonj and 

A RETBMFBCT. ind!*?natloTi next day, when I hear a flying rumor 

My school-days 1 The silent glldinj? on of my that the Misses Nettingall have stood Miss Shep- 
existence— the nnseen, unfelt progress of my life herd in the stocks for turning in her toes ! 
—from childhood up to youth I Let me think, as Miss Shepherd heing the one pervading themo 
I look back upon that flowing water, now a dry and vision of my life, how do I ever come to break 
channel overgrown with leaves, whether there with her? I can't conceive. And yet a cool- 
are any marks along its course, by which I can ness grows between Miss Shepherd and myself, 
remember how it ran. Whispers reach me of Miss Shepherd having said 

A moment, and I occupy my place in the Ca- she wished I wonldnH stare so, and having avowed 
thedral, where we all went together, every Sun- a preference for Master Jones— for Jones ! a boy 
nay morning, assembling first at school for that of no merit whatever 1 The gulf between me and 
purpose. The earthy smell, the sunless air, the Miss Shepherd widens. At last, one day, 1 meet 
sensation of the world being shut out, the re- the Misses Kettingairs establishment ont walk- 
sounding of the organ through the black and ing. Miss Shepherd makes a flice as she goes hy, 
white arched galleries and aisles, are wings that and langhs to her companion. All is over. The 
lake me back, and hold me hovering above those devotion of a ttfe—it seems a life, it is all the same 
days, in a half-sleeping and half-waking dream. —is at an end ; Miss Shepherd comes out of tho 

I am not the last boy in the school. I have morning servioe, and the Royal Family know 

risen, in a few months, over sevetal heads. But her no more. 

the first boy seems to me a mighty creature, I am higher In the school, and no one breaks 

dwelling afar off, whose giddy height is unat- my peace. I am not at all polite, now, to the 

tainablc. Agnes says **No,'* but I say **Ye8," Misses NettlngalPs young ladies, and shonldn^t 

and tell her that she little thinks what stores of dote on any of them, if they were twice as many 

knowledge have been mastered by the wonderfVil and twenty times as beantiftil. I think the dan> 

Being, at whose place she thinks I, even I, weak cing-school a tiresome aflhir, and wonder why 

aspirant, may arrive in time. He is not my pri- the girls can^t dance by themselves and leave na 

vate friend and public patron, as Steerforth was ; alone. I am growing great in Latin verses, and 

but I bold him in a reverential respect. I chiefly neglect the laces of my hoots. Doctor Strong 

wonder what he'll be, when he leaves Dr. Strong's, refers to me in public as a promising young 

and what mankind will do to maintain any place scholar. Mr. Dick is wild with Joy, and my aant 

ugainst him. remits me a guinea by the next post 

But who is this that breaks upon met This is The shade of a young butcher rises, like the 

Miss Shepherd, whom I love. apparition of an armed head in Macbeth. Who 

Miss Shepherd is a boarder at the Misses Net- is this young butcher? He Is the terror of the 

tingairs establishment I adore Miss Shepherd, youth of Canterbury. There is a vague belief 

She is a little girl, in a spencer, with a round face abroad, that the beef suet with which he anoints 

and curly flaxen hair. The Misses Nettingall's his hair gives him unnatural strength, and that 

young ladies come to the Cathedral too. I cannot he is a match for a man. He is a broad-l^oed, 

look upon my book, for I must look upon Miss bull-necked young butcher, with rough red cheeks. 

Shepherd. When the choristers channt, I hear an Ill-conditioned mind, and an ii\}urionfl tongue. 

Miss Shepherd. In the service I mentally insert His main use of this tongue, Is, to disparage Dr. 

Miss Shepherd's name; I put her in among the Strong's young gentlemen. He says, publicly. 

Royal Family. At home, in my own room, I am that If they want anything he'll give it *eni. He 

sometimes moved to cry out, "Oh, Miss Shep- names individuals among them (myself included), 

herd ! " in a transport of love. whom he conld undertake to settle with one hand. 

For some time, I am donbtftil of Miss Shep- and the other tied behind him. He waylays tho 

herd's feelings, but, at length. Fate being propi- smaller boys to punch their unprotected heads, 

tiotid, we meet at the dancing-school. I have and calls challenges after me in the open atreetu. 

Alies Shepherd for my partner. I touch Miss For these sufficient reasons I resolve to fight the 

Shepherd's glove, and feel a thrill go np the right butcher. 

arm of my jacket, and come ont at my hair. I It is a summer evening, down In a green hoi- 

eay nothing tender to Mies Shepherd, but we low, at the corner of a wall. I meet the butcher 

understand each other. Miss Shepherd and my- by appointment. I am attended by a select body 

self live but to be united. of our boys ; the butcher, by two other butchers. 

Why do I secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve a young publican, and a sweep. The prelimina- 
Brazil nuts for a present, I wonder? They are ries are adjusted, and the butcher and myself 
not expressive of afi'ection, they are difiicnit to stand &ce to face. In a moment the butcher 
pack into a parcel of any regular shape, they are lights ten thousand candles out of my left eye- 
hard to crack, even in room doors, and they are brow. In another moment, I don't know whero 
oily when cracked; yet I feel that they are appro- the wall is, or whero I am, or where anybody is. 
priatc to Miss Shepherd. Soft, seedy biscuits, I hardly know which is myself and which the 
also, I bestow upon Mise Shepherd; and oranges butcher, wo are always in such a tanglo and 
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tnstJe, kDocking aboat tbe trodden Ji^rass. Some- wear a gold watch and chain, a rlnp^ upon mj 

times I see the batcher, bloody bat confident; little finger, and a long-tailed coat; and 1 aeo 

sometimes I see nothing, and sit gasping on my a great deal <rf beards grease— which, taken In 

second's knee ; sometimes I go in at the butcher coajunctioo with the ring, looks bod. Am I in 

madly, and cat my knncUes open against his love again t I am. I worship the eldest Miss 

fhce, withont appearing to discompose him at all. Larkins. 

At last I awake, very qneer abont the head, as The eldest Miss Larkins is not a little girl, 

from a giddy sleep, and see the batcher walking She is a tall, dark, black-eyed, line figore of a 

off, congratnlated by the two other batchers and woman. The eldest Miss Larkins is not a chicken ; 

the sweep and pnblican, and patting on his coat for the yoangest Miss LarMns is not that, and the 

as he goes ; from which I angnr, jastly, that the eldest mast be three or foor yosrs older. Perhaps 

victory is his. the eldest Miss LsrkinB may be aboat thirty. My 

1 am taken home in a sad plight, and I hare passion for her is beyond all boniids. 
beef-steaks pat to my eyes, and am robbed with The eldest Miss Larkins knows offloers. It is 

vin(^r and bmndy, and find a great white pafliy an awflil thing to bear. I see them speaking 

place bursting oat on my upper lip, which swells to her in the street I see them cross the way to 

immoderately. For three or (bar days I remain meet her, when her bonnet (she has a bright 

at home, a very ill-looking subject, with a green taste in bonnets) is seen coming dovim the pave- 

shade over my eyes ; and I shoold be veiy dnll, ment, accompanied by her slster^s bonnet. She 

but that Agnes is a sister to me, and condoles laughs and talks, and seems to like it. I spend a 

with me, and reads to me, and makes the time good deal of my own spare time in walking np 

light and happy. Agnes has my confidence com- and down to meet her. If I can bow to her onco 

pletely, always ; I tell her all about the batcher, in the day (I know her to bow to, knowing Mr. 

and tbe wrongs he has heaped upon me; she Larkins), I am happier. I deserve a bow now 

thinks I couldoH have done otherwise than fight and then. The raging agonies I suffer on the 

the butcher, while she shrinks and trembles at night of the Race Ball, whem I know the eldest 

my having fought him. Miss Larkins will be dancing with the military. 

Time has stolen on unobserved, for Adams Is ought to hare some compensation, if there be 

not the head-boy in the days that are come now, even-handed Jostice in the world. 
nor has he been this many and many a day. My passion takes away my appetite, and makes 

Adams has left the school so long, that when he me wear my newest silk neckerchief continually, 

comes back, on a visit to Doctor Strong, there are I hare no relief but in putting on my best clothes, 

not many there, besides myself, who know him. and having my boots cleaned over and over again. 

Adams is going to be called to the bar almost I seem, then, to be worthier of the eldest Miss 

directly, and is to be an advocate, and to wear a Larkins. Everything that belongs to her, or la 

wig. I am snrprised to find him a meeker man connected with her, is precious to me. Mr. Lar^ 

than I had thought, and less imposing in appear- kins (a grulT old gentleman with a double chin, 

ance. He Has not staggered the world yet, either; and one of his eyes immovable in his head) is 

for it goes on (as well as I can make out) pretty fhiught with interest to me. When I can't meet 

roach the same as if he had never Joined it. bis daughter, I go where I am likely to meet him. 

A blank, throagh which the warriors of poetry To say '*How do you do, Mr. Larkins ? Are the 
and history march on in stately hosts that seem young ladies and all the family quite well ? '* 
to have no end— and what comes next ! / am the seems so pointed, that I blush, 
head-boy, now ! I look down on the line of boya I think continually about my age. Say I am 
below me, with a condescending interest in such seventeen, and say that seventeen Is young for the 
of them as bring to my mind the boy I was my- eldest Miss Larkins, what of that t Besides, I 
self, when I first came there. That little fellow shall be one-and-twentyin no time almost. Ireg- 
seems to be no part of me ; I remember him as ularly take walks outside Mr. Larkins's house in 
something left behind upon the road of life— as the evening, though it cuts me to the heart to seo 
Bomcthing I have passed, mther than have actually the oflUcers go in, or to hear them up in the draw- 
been— and almost think of him as of some one ing-room, where the eldest Miss Larkins plays the 
else. harp. I even walk, on two or three occasions, in 

And the little girl I saw on that first day at a sickly, spoony manner, round and round the 

Mr. Wickfleld's, where Is she? Oone also. In hoase after the fhmily are gone to bed, w<MideriDg 

her stead, the perfect likeness of the picture, a which is the eldest Miss Larkins's chamber (and 

child likeness no more, moves about the boase; pitching, I dare say now, on Mr. Larkins's in- 

and Agnes, my sweet sister, as I call her in my stead) ; wishing that a fire would burst out ; that 

thoughts, my counsellor and friend, the better the assembled crowd would stand appalled ; that 

angel of the lives of all who come within her I, dashing throagh them with a ladder, might rew 

calm, good, self-denying iniluence, is quite a it against her window, save her in my arms, go 

woman. back for something she had left behind, and per- 

What other changes have come upon me, be- ish in the flames. For I am generaDy disinter* 

sides the changes in my growth and looks, and in ested in my love, and think I could be content to 

the knowledge I have garnered aU this wlillo t I make a figure before Miss Larkins, and expirei 
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Generally, but not always. Sometimes brighter ^ A flower of yoius, that I may treasare It as * 

visions rise 1>efbre me. When I dress (the occa- miser does gold." 

potion of two hoars), fbr a great ball given at the ** You're a bold boy,** says Miss LartEins 

Larkins's (the anticipation of three weeks), I in- ** There." 

dnlge my ihncy with pleasing images. I picture She gives it me, not displeased ; and I pat it to 

myself taking coarage to make a dcdar^on to my lips, and then into my breast. Miss Larkins, 

MissLarkins. I pictm« Miss Laikins sinking her landing, draws her hand through my arm, and 

h(2ad upon my shoulder, and saying, ^'Oh, Mr. says, ^*Now take me back to Captain Bailey.** 

Copperfleld, can I believe my ears ! ** I picture 1 am lost in tlie recollection of this deUcions 

Mr. Larkins waiting on me next morning, and Interview, and the waits, when she comes to mc 

saying, ^ My dear Copperfleld, my daughter has again, with a plain elderly gentleman, who has 

told me all. Youth is no objection. Here are been playing whist all night, upon her arm, and 

twenty thousand pounds. Behappy!** I picture aays: 

my aunt relenting, and bleraing us; and Mr. Dick "Oh! here is my bold friend! Mr. Chestlc 

and Doctor Strong being present at the marriage wants to know yon, Mr. Copperfleld.** 

ceremony. I am a sensible fellow, I believe— I be- I feel at once that he is a friend of the fiunily , 

lieve, on looking back, I mean— and modest I am and am much gratified. 

sure ; but all this goes on notwithstanding. " I admire your taste, sir,** says Mr. Cheatla. 

I repair to the enchanted house, where there ** It ddes you credit I suppose you don*t take 

are lights, ctiattering, music, flowers, officers (I much interest in hops ; but I am a pretty large 

am sorry to see), and the eldest Miss Larkins, a grower myself ; and if you ever like to come over 

blaze of beauty. 8hc is dressed in blue, with blue to our neighborliood— neighborhood of Ashford— 

flowera in her hair~-forget-me-nots. As if the had and take a run about our place, we shall- be glad 

any need to wear forget-me-nots ! It is the first for yon to stop as long as you nke.** 

really grown-up party that I have ever been in- I thank Mr. Chestle warmly, and shake hands, 

vited to, and I am a little uncomfortable : for I I think I am in a happy dream. I waits with the 

appear not to belong to anybody, and nobody ap- eldest Miss Larkins once again. She says I 

peara to have anything to say to me, except Mr. waltz so well ! I go home in a state of unspeak- 

Larkins, who asks me how my school-fellows are, able bliss, and waltz, in imagination, all night 

which he needn't do, as I have not come there to long, with my arm round the blue waist of my 

be insulted. dear divinity. For some days afterwards, I am 

But after I have stood in the doorway for some lost in rapturous refiectious ; but I neither see her 

time, and feasted my eyes upon the goddess of In the street, nor when I call. I am imperfectly 

my heart, she approaches me-Hshe, the eldest consoled for this disappointment by the sacred 

Miss Larkins 1— and asks me pleasantly, if I pledge, the perished flower, 

dance J " Trotwood,*' says Agnes, one day after dinner. 

I stammer, with a bow, " With you. Miss Lar- ** Who do you think is going to be married to-mor- 

kins.** row? Some one yon admire.** 
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** With no one else ? '* inquires Miss Larkins. ** Not you, I suppose, Agnes ? 

"I should have no pleasure in dancing with **Notmel** raising her cbeerftil face from the 

any one else.** music she is copying. " Do you hear him. Papa f 

Miss Larkins laughs and blushes (or I think she —The eldest Miss Larkins.** 

blushes), and says, '^Next time but one, I shall **To— to Captain Bailey ? ** I have just enough 

be very glad.*' power to ask. 

The time arrives. '*It is a waltz, I think,** "No; to no Captain. To Mr. ChesUe, a hop- 
Miss Larkins donbtfuUy observes, when I pre- grower.** 

sent myself. " Do yuu waltz ? If not, Captain I am terribly dejected for about a week or two. 

Bailey—** I take off my ring, I wear my worst clothes, I use 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it happens), no bear*s grease, and I frequently lament over the 

and I take Miss Laridns out I take her sternly late Miss Larkins*s faded flower. Being, by that 

from the side of Captain Bailey. He is wretched, time, rather tired of this kind of life, and having 

I have no doubt; but he is nothing to me. I have received new provocation from the butcher, I 

been wretched, too. I waltz with the eldest Miss throw the flower away, go out with the butcher, 

Larkins I I don*t know where, among whom, or and gloriously defeat him. 

how long. I only know that I swim about in This, and the resumption of my ring, as well 

space, with a blue angel, in a state of blissful de- as of the bear's grease in moderation, are the last 

lirium, until I find myself alone with her in a little marks I can discern, now, in my progress to 

room, resting on a eofiEU She admires a flower seventeen, 

(pink camelia japonica, price half-a-crown), in my • 

button-hole. I give it her, and say : rrr APonni TTT 

"I ask an inestimable price for it, Miss Lar- i^uAi-iJitt AXiJ.. 

j^^g t> I LOOK ABOUT XB, AKS lUUKB ▲ DISCOVEBY. 

** Indeed I What Is that T *' returns Miss Lar- I am doubtlhl whether I was at heart glad or 

kins. Borry, when my school-days drew to an end, and 
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^\ti time eame for my leavin;; Doctor Stron^^. Snppoae yon were to go down iuio the old part 

I had been very happy there, I had a great attach- of the country again, for instance, and see that 

ment for the Doctor, and I was eminent and dia- — 4;hat ontof-the-way woman with the savagest of 

tin^ished in that little world. For these reasons names," said my aont, ruhbing her noee, for she 

I was Borry to go; but for other reasons, unsub- could never thoroughly forgive Feggotty for being 

stantlal enough, I was glad. Miet]r^idea8 of being so called. 

a young man at my own dispoea},'of the impor- ** Of all things in the world, aunt, I should likd 

tancc attaching to a young man at his own dis- it beet I '' 

poeal, of the wonderftil things to be seen and " Well," said my annt, " that's lucky, for I 

done by that magnificent animal, and the wonder- should like it too. But it's natural and rational 

«\ii effects he could not Ihil to make upon society, that you should like it. And I am very well per- 

mred me away. Sopowerfhl were these visionary suaded that whatever you do, Trot, will always 

considerations in my boyish mind, that I seem, be natural and rational." 

ac«)Pding to my present way of thinking, to have ** I hope so, aunt." 

left school without natural regret. The separA- " Your sister, Betsey Trqtwood," said my 

tion has not made the impression on me, that aunt, *^ would have been as natural and cattonal a 

other separations have. I try in vain to recall girl as ever breathed. You'll be worthy of her, 

bow I felt about it, and what its circumstances won't you." 

were ; but it is not momentous in my recollec- ** I hope I shall be worthy of yau^ aunt. Tliat 

tion. I suppose the opening proepect confhsed will be enough for me." 

me. I know that my juvenile experiences went ^* It^s a mercy that poor dear baby of a mother 

for little or nothing then; and.thatlife was more of yours didn't livo," said my aunt, looking at 

like a great fairy story, which I was just about to me approvingly, " or she'd have been so vain of 

begin to read, than anything else. her boy by this time, that her soft little head 

My aunt and I had held many grave deliberap would have been completely turned, if there was 

tions on the calling to which I should be devoted, anything of it left to torn.'* (My aunt always ex- 

FoT a year or more I had endeavored to find a cnsed any weakness of her own in my behalf, by 

satisfactory answer to her often-repeated ques- transferring it in this way to my poor mother.) 

lion, '* What I would like to be ? " But I had no *' Bless me, Trotwood, how you do remind me of 

particular liking, that I could discover, for any- her I " 

thing. If I could have been Inspired with a ** Pleasantly, I hope, aunt ? " said I. 
knowledge of the sciencQ of navigation, taken the **He'8 as like her, Dick," said my aunt, em- 
command of a ihst-sailing expedition, and gone phatically, ** he's as like her, as she was that 
round the world on a triumphant voyage of dis- afternoon, before she bc^n to fret. Bless my 
covcry, I think I might have considered myself heart, he's as like her, as he can look at me out 
completely suited. But in the absence of any of his two eyes 1 " 
such miraculous provision, my desire was to *' Is he indeed ? " said Mr. Dick, 
apply myself to some pursuit that would not lie *^ And he's like David, too,'* said my aunt, do* 
too heavily npon her purse ; and to do my duty cisively. 
In it, whatever it might be. " He is very like David I " said Mr. Dick. 

Mr. Dick had regularly assisted at our conn- *^ But what I want you to be. Trot," resumed 

cils, with a meditative and sage demeanor. He my aant,**<--I don't mean physically, but morally; 

never made a suggestion but once ; and on that you are very well physically— is, a firm fellow. A 

occasion (I don't know what put it in his head), fine firm fellow, with a will of your own. With 

he suddenly proposed that I should be **a resolution," said my aunt, shaking her cap at me, 

Brazier.'* My annt received this proposal so and clenching her hand. *^ With determination, 

very ungraciously, that he never ventured on a With character. Trot. With strength of character 

second ; but ever afterwards confined himself to that is not to be influenced, except on good reason, 

looking watchftilly at her for her su^estions, and by anybody, or by anything. That's what I want 

rattling his money. you to be. That's what your father and mother 

" Trot, I tell you what, my dear,'* said my might both have been. Heaven knows, and been 

aunt, one morning in the Christmas season when the l>etter for it." 

I left school; **a8 this knotty point is still un- I intimated that I hoped I should be what she 

settled, and as wc must not make a mistake in described. 

cnr decision if we can help it, I think we had ** That yon may begin in a small way, to have 

better take a little breathing-time. In the mean- a reliance upon yourself, and to act for yourself," 

while, you must try to look at it fh>m a new point said my aunt, *' I shall send you upon your trip, 

of vlev/, and not as a schoolboy.** alone. X did think, once, of Mr. Dick's going 

" I will, aunt.** with you ; but, on second thoughts, I shall keep 

'*It has oocnired to me," pursued ray aunt, him to take care of me.'* 

** that a little change, and a glimpse of life out of Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little disap- 

doors, may be nsefhl, in helping you to know pointed ; until the honor and dignity of having to 

your own mind, and form a cooler Judgment, take care of the most wonderful woman in the 

Sappose you were to take a Httlo journey now. world, restored the sunshine to his l^ice. 
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*' Besides,** Bsid my ftimt. " thera*B the Me- least,** tor I saw a fitlnt bliuh In ber Dace. ^ you 

mortal.** wmdd have let me find it oat myaelt Sot there 

*' Oh, certainly,** aatd Mr. Dick, in a hnnry, is no one that I know of, who deaenrea to love 

^I intend. Trot wood, to get that done im- yon, Agnes. Some one of a nobler character, and 

mediately— it really mast be done immediately ! more worthy altogether than any one I hare cvei 

And then it will go in, yoa know— and then—,** seen here, mast rise np, before I give nvft consent, 

eaid Mr. Dick, after checking himoelf, and pans- In the time to c<»ie, I shall have a wary eye on all 

ing a long time, *"" there'll be a pretty kettle of admirers ; and shall exact a great deal firom the 

fidh I ** sacceesAil one, I assure yon.** 

In pnrsdance of my amit*s kind scheme, I was We had gone on, ao fhr, in a mixtore of confi- 

shortly afterwards fitted oat with a handsome dential jest and earnest, thtet had Um^ grown nat- 

parse of money, and a portmantean, and tenderiy orally oat of oor ikmlUar relations, bc^ion aa mere 

dismissed apon my expedition. At parting, my children. But Agnea, nowsaddenly lifting np hor 

annt gave me some good advice, and a good many eyes to mine, and speaking in a dilTerent manner, 

kisses ; and said that as her object was that I said : 

ehonld look abont me, and shonld think a little, ** Trotwood, there is something that I want to 

she wonld recommend me to stay a few days in aak yon, and that I may not have another oppor- 

London, if I liked it, either on my way down into tonlty of asking for a long time, perhaps. Some- 

Bafiblk, or in coming back. In a word, I was at thing I would ask, I think, of no one else, 

liberty to do what I woald, tor three weeks or a Have yoa observed aqy gcadoal alteration in 

month ; and no other conditions were ImjKwed Papa f " 

npon my freedom than the before-mentioned I had observed it, and had often wondered 

thinking and looking aboat me, and a pledge to whether she had too. I mast have shown aa 

write three times a week 'and fiUthftilly report much, now, in nqy Ihco; for her eyea were in a 

myself. moment caat down, and I saw tears in them. 

I went to Canterbnty first, that I might take "Tell me what U is,*' she said, in a low 

leave of Agnes and Mr. Wickfleld (my old room voice. 

in whose hoase I had not yet relinqalshed), and *' I think— shall I be quite plain, Agnes, likin<; 

also of the good Doctor. Agnes was very glad to him so mnch t ** 
fice me, and told me that the hoase had not been " Yes,** she said, 
like itself since I had left it. ** I think he does himself no good by the 

**Iam sore I am not like myself when I am habit that has increased upon him since 1 fir»t 

away,** said I. " I seem to wont my right hand, came here. Be ia often very nervous, or I fancy 

when I miss yon. Thoagh that's not saying ao.** 

much ; for there's no head in my right hand, and " It is not fancy,** said Agnea, shaking her 

no heart. Every one who knows yoo, consalts head, 
with yon, and is gnidcd by yoa, Agnes.** ** His hand trembles, his speech is not plain, 

** £very one who knows me, spoils me, I be- and hia eyes look wild. I have remarked that 

licve,** she answered, smiling. at those times, and when he is least like him- 

" No. It's because yoa are like no one else, self, he is most certain to be wanted on some 

You are so good, and so sweet-tempered. Yoa basiness.'* 
have sach a gentle nature, and you an always **By Uriah,** said Agnes, 
right** ** Yes; and the sense of being unfit for it, or 

*' Yoa talk,** said Agnes, breaking into a pleas- of not having understood it, or of having shows 

ant langh, as she sat at work, ** aa if I were the his condition in spite of himself, seems to make 

late Miss Larkins.** him so nneasy, that next day he is worse, and next 

** Come I It's not fiilr to abuse my confidence,** day worse, and so he becomes jaded and haggard 

I answered, reddening at the recollection of my Do not be alarmed by what I aay, Agnes, but in 

blue enslaver. "But I shall confide in you, just this state I saw him, only the other evening, lay 

the same. Agues. I can never grow out of that, down his head upon his desk, and shed tears like 

Whenever I fitll into trouble, or fUl in love, I shall a child.'* 

always tell yon, if you'll let me— even when I Her hand passed softly before my lips while I 

come to fell in love in earnest" was yet speaking, and in a moment she had met 

*' Why, you have always been in earnest I '* ber ihther at the door of the room, and was hang- 

»aid Agnes, laughing again. ing on his shoulder. The expression of her Ihce 

** Oh 1 that was as a child, or a school-boy,** as they both looked towards me, I felt to he very 

said I, laughing in my turn, not without being a touching. There was such deep fondness for him, 

little shame-fhoed. ** Times are altering now, and and gratitude to him for all his love and care, in 

I suppose I shall be in a terrible state of earnest- her beautiful look ; and there was such a fervent 

ness one day or another. My wonder is, that you appeal to me to deal tenderly by him, even in my 

are not in earnest yourself, by this time, Agnes.** inmost thoughts, and to let no harsh construction 

Agnes laughed agiUn, and shook her head. find any place against him ; she was, at once, so 

** Oh, I know yon are not 1 ** said I, ** because proud of him and devoted to him, yet so compaa- 

IT yoc had been, yoa would have told me. Or at sionatc and sorry, and so reliant npon me to be 
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90, too ; that nothingr ebe could hare fald would of thing yon gau mention. As to hie liver, 

have expressed more to me, or moved me more. said the Old S<Mier reei^edly, ** that, of Goiir8e» 

We wer« to drink tea at the Doctor^s. We he gave ap altogether, when he first went oat 1 ** 
went there at the aeoal honr ; and roond the stndy ** Does he say all this t '* asked Mr. Wickficld 
fireside found the Doctor, and his young wife, and ** Say ? My dear sir,'* returned Mrs. Markle 

her mother. The Doctor, who made as much of ham, sliaking her head and her fan, '' you little 

my going away as if I were going to China, re- know my poor Jack Maldon when you ask that 

ceived me as an honored guest; and called for a question. Say ? Not he. Ton might drag him 

log of wood to be thrown on the fire, that he at the heels of four wild horses first." 
might see the ftce of his old pupil reddening in ^* Mamma 1 " said Mrs. Strong, 
the blaze. "" Annie, my dear,** returned her mother, " once 

*^ I shall not see many more new faces in Trot> for all, I must reaUy beg that yon will not intor- 

wood*s stead, Wickfleld,** said the Doctor, warm' fere with me, unless it is to confirm what I eay. 

ing his hands ; ** I am getting lazy, and want ease. Ton know as well as I do, that your cousin Mal- 

I shall relinquish all my young people in another don would be dragged at the heels of any number 

six months, and lead a quieter life.** of wild horses^why should I confine myself to 

" Tou have said so, any time these ten years, four I I tamH confine myself to four— eight, six- 

Doctor,** Mr. Wiekfleld answered. teen, two-and-thirty, rather than say anything 

*^ But now I mean to do it,** returned the Doc- cakulated to overturn the Doctor's plans.** 
tor. ** My first master will succeed me— I am in ** Wickfield*8 plans,** said the Doctor, stroking 

earnest at last—so you'll soon have to arrange our his fliee, and looking penitently at his adviser, 

contracts, and to bind us firmly to them, like a ** That is to say, our Joint plans for him. I said 

couple of knaves.** myscU; abroad or at home." 

" And to take care,** said Mr. Wiekfleld, ♦* that " And I said," added Mr. Wickfield gravely, 

you're not imposed on, eh J As you certainly ** abroad. I was the means of sending him 

would be, in any contract you should make for abroad. It*s my responsibility.** 
yourself. Well ! I am ready. There are worse *' Ob 1 Responsibility I ** said the Old Soldier, 

tasks than that, in my calling.*' ** Everything was done for the best, my dear Mr. 

*^ I shall have nothing to think of, then,** said Wickfield ; everything was done Ibr the kindest 

the Doctor, with a smile, *' but my Dictionary; and beet, we know. But if the dear fellow can't 

and this other contract-bargain— Annie.** live there, he can*t live there. And if he can't 

As Mr. Wickfield gUmced towards her, sitting live there, he'U die there, sooner than he'll over* 

at the tea-table by Agnes, she seemed to me to turn the Doctor's plans. I know him,** said the 

avoid his look with such unwcmted hesitation and Old Soldier, fimnii:^ herself, in a sort of calm 

timidity, that his attention became fixed upon prophetic agony, *' and I know he'U die there, 

her, as if something were suggested to his sooner than he'll overturn the Doctor*s plans." 
thoughts. ** Well, well, ma'am,'* said the Doctor cheeiv 

** There Is a post come in fitnn India, I ob- fhlly, ^ 1 ani not bigoted to my plans, and I can 

serve,** he said, after a short silence. overturn them myselt I can substitute some 

** By-the-bye I and letters firom Mr. Jack Mai- other plans. If Mr. Jack Maldon comes home on 

don I ** said the Doctor. account of ill health, he must not be allowed to 

** Indeed ! ** go back, and we must endeavor to make some 

** Poor dear Jack I" said Mrs. Marklebam, more suitable and fortunate provision for him in 

shaking her head. ^ That trying climate 1 Like this country.** 

living, Uiey tell me, on a sand-heap, underneath a Mrs. Markleham was so overcome by this 

bumtng-glass I Ho looked strong, but he wasn't, generous speech (which, I need not say, she had 

My dear Doctor, it was his spirit, not his consti- not at all expected or led up to) that she could only 

tntion, that he ventured on so boldly. Annie, my tell the Doctor it was like himself, and go several 

dear, I am sure yon must perfectly recollect that times through that operation of kissing the sticks 

your cousm never was strong r not what can be of her ten, and then tapping his hand with it. 

called rotust^ you know," said Mrs. Markleham, Alter which she gently chid her daughter Annie, 

with emphanis, and looking round upon us gen- for not being more demonstrative when such 

erally ; *' fh>m the time when my daughter and kindnesses were showered, for her sake, on her 

himself were children, together, and walking old playfellow: and entertained us with some 

about, arm-iU'arm, the livelong day.** particulars concerning other deserving members 

Annie, thus addressed, made no reply. of her flimily, whom it was desirable to set on 

^* Do I gather fh>m what you say, ma'am, that their deserving legs. 
Mr. Maldon is ill ? ** aeked Mr. Wickfield. All this time, her daughter Annie never onco 

'' HI I ** replied the Old Soldier. '' My dear sir, spoke or lifted np her eyes. All this time, Mr. 

he*s aU sorts of things.** Wickfield had his glance upon her as she sat by 

'"' Except well ? *' said Mr. Wickfiejd. his own daughter's side. It appeared to me that 

** Except well, indeed I '* said the Old Soldier, he never thought of being observed by any one; 

^He has had dreadfbl strokes of tho sun, no but was so intent upon her, and upon his 

doubt, and Jungle fevers and ague?, and every kind own thoughts in connexion with her, as to be 
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qnlte absorbed. He sow asked wbat Mr. Jack and Mr. Wickileld which eepamtod them wholly 

Mald«n had actnally written in reference to him- from each other ; secondly, that Mr. WidcfleU 

self, and to whom he had written it ? seemed to dislike the intimacy between her and 

^ Why, here/* said Mrs. Markleham, taking a Agnes, and to watch it with oneasiness. And 
letter from the chimney-piece above the Doctor^s now, I must confess, tlie recollection <tf what I 
head, '"' the dear fellow says to the Doctor himself had seen on that night when Mr% Maldon went 
"-where is it f Oh I—* I am sorry to inform yoa away, first began to return npon me with a mean- 
that my health is saiTering severely, and that I ing it had never had, and to trouble me. The 
fear I may be reduced to the necessity of return- innocent beauty of her Ace was not as innocent 
ing home for a time, as the only hope of restore- to me as it had been ; I mistrusted the natural 
tion.* That*s pretty plain, poor fellow I His grace and charm of her manner; and when 1 
only hope of restoration I But Annie*s letter is looked at Agnes by her side, and thought how 
plainer still. Annie, show me that letter again." good and true Agnes was, suspicions arose within 

*" Not now, mamma,*' stie pleaded in a low mo that it was an iD-aesorted friendship, 
tone. 8he was so happy in it herself, however, and the 

** My dear, yon absolutely are, on some snb- other was so happy too, that they made the even- 
Jccts, one of the most ridiculons persons In the ing fly away as if it were but an hour. It closed 
world," returned her mother, *' and perhaps the in an incident which I well remember. They 
most unnatural to the claims of your own flimily. were taking leave of each othes, and Agnes was 
Wg never should have heard of the letter at all, I going to embrace her and kiss her, when Mr. 
believe, unless I had asked for it myself. Do yoa Wickfield stepped between them, as if by acci- 
call that confidence, my love, towards Doctor dent, and drew Agnes quickly away. Then I saw. 
Strong ? I am surprised. You ought to know as though all the intervening time had been can- 
better.** celled, and I were still standing in the doorway 

The letter was reluctantly produced ; and as I on the night of the departure, the expression of 
handed it to the old lady, I saw how the unwill- that night in the fece of Mrs. Strong, as it con- 
ing hand from which I took it, trembled. fronted his. 
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Now let ns see,** said Mrs. Markleham, put- I cannot say what an impression this made 
ting her glass to her eye, ** where the passage is. npon me, or how impossible I found it, when I 
* The remembrance of old times, my dearest thought of her afterwards, to separate her from 
Annie*— and so fbrth — irs not there. *The this look, and remember her foce in Its innocent 
amiable old Proctor*— who*8 he? Dear me, loveliness again. It nannted me when I got 
Annie, how illegibly your cousin Maldon writes, home, I seemed to have left the Doctw's roof 
and how stupid I am I * Doctor,* of course. Ah I with a dark clond lowering on it. The reverence 
amiable indeed ! ** Here she left off, to kiss her that I had for his grey head, was mingled with 
fan again, and shake it at the Doctor, who was commiseration for his fiiith in those who were 
looking at ne in a slate of placid satisfaction, treacherous to him, and with resentment against 
'*Now I have found it. * Jbu may not be snr- those who injured him. The impending shadow 
prised to hear, Annie,*— no, to be sure, knowing of a great affliction, and a great disgrace that had 
that he never was really strong ; what did I say no distinct fbrm in it yet, fell like a stain npon 
Just now ?— ^ that I have undergone so mnch in the quiet place where I had worked and played as 
this distant place, as to have decided to leave it at a boy, and did it a cruel wrong. I had no pleas- 
all hazards ; on sick leave, if I can ; on total res- nre in thinking, any more, of the grave old broad- 
Ignation, if that is not to be obtained. What I leaved aloe-trees which remained shut up in 
have endured, and do endure here, is insupporta- themselves a hundred yeara together, and of the 
)>lc.* And but for the promptitude of the best of trim smooth grass-plot, and the stone urns, and 
creatures,** said Mrs. Markleham, telegraphing the Doctor*s walk, and the congenial sound of the 
the Doctor as before, and refolding the letter, *4t Cathedral bell hovering above them all. It was 
would be insupportable to me to think of.** as if the fennquil sanctuary of my boyhood had 

Mr. Wickfield said not one word, though the been sacked before my face, and its peace and 

old lady looked to him as if for his commentary honor given to the winds. 

on this intelligence ; but sat severely silent, with But morning brought with it my parting from 

hit) eyes fixed on the ground. Long after the sub- the old house, which Agnes had filled with her 

ject was dismissed, and other topics occupied us, influence ; and that occupied my mind suflSciently. 

he remained so ; seldom raising his eyes, unless I should be there again soon, no doubt ; I might 

to rest them for a moment, with a thonghtfril sleep again— perhaps often— in my old room ; but 

frown, upon the Doctor, or his wife, or both. the days of my inhabiting there were gone, and 

The Doctor was very fond of music. Agnes the old time was passed. I was heavier at heart 

sang with great sweetness and expression, and when I packed up such of my books and clothes 

so did Mrs. Strong. They sang together, and as still remained there to be sent to Dover, than I 

played duets together, and we had quite a little cared to show to Uriah Heep ; who was so offi- 

concert. But 1 remarked two things : first, that clous to help me, that I uncharitably thought him 

though Annie soon recovered her composure, and mighty glad that I was going, 

was quite herself, there was a blank between her I got away firom A^cs and her &ther. Bcmi& 
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how, with Ml Indifferent show of being very foncy. They're witllcB and drink to me— lodging 

manly, and took my seat upon the box of the wife, and children— reading, writing, and 'rithme- 

London coach. I was so softened and forgiving,* tic— snaflT, tobacker, and sleep/* 

going throngh the town, that I had half a mind to *' That ain't the sort of man to see sitting be- 

nod to my old enemy the butcher, and throw him bind a coach-hoz, is it though? " said William in 

five shillings to drink. Bnt he looked such a very my ear, as he handled the rcLns. 

obdarate batcher as he stood scraping the great I construed this remark into an indication of a 

block in the shop, and moreover his appearance wish that he should have my place, so I blusbingly 

was so little improved by the loss of a front tooth offered to resign it. 

which I had knocked oat, that I thought it best to '' Well, if yon don't mind, sir," said William, 

make no advances. " I think it wondd be more correct." 

The main object on my mind, I remember, I have always considered this as the first fall I 

when we got fairly on the road, was to appear as bad in life. When I booked my place at the 

old as possible to the coachman, and to speak coach- office, I had had **Boz Seat" written 

extremely grnff. The latter point I achieved at against the entry, and had given the book-keeper 

great personal inconvenience ; bat I stuck to it, balf-a-crown. I was got up in a special great-coat 

because I felt it was a grown-up sort of thing. and shawl, expressly to do honor to that distin- 

*^ Yoa are going through, sir \ " said the coach- guishcd eminence ; had glorified myself upon it a 

man. . good deal ; aud had felt that I was a credit to the 

** Yes, William," I said, condescendingly (I coach. And here, in the very first stage, I was 

knew him) ; *^ I am going to London. I shall go supplanted by a shabby man with a squint, who 

down into Suffolk afterwards." liad no other merit than smelling like a livory- 

** Shooting, sir ? " said the coachman. stable, and being able to walk across me, more 

He knew as well as I did that it was just as like a fly than a human being, while the horses 

likely, at that time of year, I was going down were at a canter I 

there whaling ; but I felt complimented, too. A distrust of myself, which has often beset me 

**I don't know," I said, pretending to be undo in life on small occasions, when it would have 

cided, ** whether I shall take a shot or not." been better away, was assuredly not stopped in 

*' Birds is got wery shy, Tm told," said Wil- its growth by this little incident outside the Can- 

liam. terbury coach. It was in vain to take refuge in 

** So I understand," said I. gruffness of speech. I spoke from the pit of my 

** Is Suffolk your county, sir ? " asked William, stomach for the rest of the Journey, but I felt com- 

** Yes,' I said, with some importance. "'' Suf- pletely extinguished and dreadfully young. 

folk's my county." It was curious and interesting, nevertheless, 

^' I'm told the dumplings is uncommon fine to be sitting up there, behind four horses : well 

down there," said William. educated, well dressed, and with plenty of money 

I was not aware of it myself, bat I felt it neces- in my pocket; and to look out for the places 

eary to uphold the institutions of my county, and where I had slept on my weary journey. I had 

to evince a fiEimiliarity with them; sol shook my abundant occupation for my thoughts, iu every 

head, as much as to say, ** I believe you I " conspicuous landmark on the road. When I 

** And the Punches," said William. ** There's looked down at the tramps whom we passed, and 

cattie I A Suffolk Punch, when he's a good un, is saw that well-remembered style of face turned up, I 

worth his weight in gold. Did yoa ever breed felt as if the tinker's blackened hand were in the 

any Suffolk Punches yourself, sir ? '* bosom of my shirt again. When we clattered 

" N— no," I said, ^^ not exactiy.'* through the narrow streets of Chatham, and 1 

*^ Here's a gon'lm'n behind me, I'D pound it,'* caught a glimpse, in passing, of the lane where 

said William, " as has bred 'em by wholesale." the old monster lived who had bought my jacket, 

Thegentieman spoken of was agcntieman with I stretched my neck eagerly to look for the place 

a very unpromising squint, and a prominent chin, where I had sat, in the sun and in the shade, waitr 

who had a tall white hat on with a narrow flat iug for my money. When we came at last within 

brim, and whose close-fitting drab trousers seemed a stage of London, and passed the veritable 

to button all the way up outside his legs from his Salem House where Mr. Creakle had laid about 

boots to his hips. His chin was cocked over the him with a heavy hand, I would have given all I 

coachman's shoulder, ^o near to me, that his had, for lawful permission to get down and thrash 

breath quite tickled the back of my head ; and as I him, and let all the boys out like so many caged 

looked round at him, he leered at the leaders with sparrows. 

the eye with which he didn't squint, iu a very We went to the Golden Cross, at Charing Cross, 

knowing manner. then a mouldy sort of establishment in a close 

"Ain't you f" asked William. neighborhood. A waiter showed me into the 

** Ain't I what ? " said the gentleman behind. coffee-room ; and a chambermaid introduced mc 

"Bred them Suffolk Punches by wholesale?" to my small bedchamber, which smelt like a 

*^I should think so," said the gentleman, hackney-coach, and was shut up like a family 

^* There ain*t no sort of orse that I ain't bred, and vault. I was still painfully conscious of my youth, 

BO sort of doi^. Orses and dorgs is some men's for nobody stood iu auy awe of mo at all: th« 
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efaamT)ermaidbeiiigntterl7lndIfrerenttoniyopiii- Btroggllng, hackney-ooach-JosUing iMitten-cliniB' 

Ions on any eabject, and the waiter being familiar log, mnddy, miserable world, 

witli mc, and offering advice to my inezperi- ' I had emei^ged by another door, and stood ia 

ence. the street for a little while, as if I really were a 

** Well now," said the waiter, in a tone of con- stranger npon earth ; bat the iincerem<»ioiui 

fldence, *^what would yon like for dinner? poshing and hastling that I received, soon r^ 

Yoang gentlemen likes poultry in general : have called me to myself, and pat me in the road back 

a fowl I " to the hotel ; whither I went, revolving the glcNri* 

I told him, as majestically as I coald, that I ous vision all the way ; and where, after soma 

wasTi^ in the hamor for a fowl I '* porter and oysters, I sat revcdving it still, at past 

*' Ain't yoa ? " said the waiter. ** Yonng geo- one o'clock, with my eyes on the coffee-room fire. 
tlemen is generally tired of beef and mattcm : have I was so filled with the play, and with the past 

a weal cntlet ? ** —for it was, in a manner, like a shining transpar 

I assented to this proposal. In defimlt of being rency, through which I saw my earlier life moving 

able to suggest anything elsa along— that I don't know when the figure of a 

** Do you care for taters ? " said the waiter handsome well-formed young man, dressed with 

with an insinuating smile, and his head on one a tasteftd easy negligence which I have reason to 

side. ** Tonng gentlemen generally has been remember very well, became a real presence to 

overdosed with taters.'* me. But I recollect being conscious of his com* 

I commanded him, in my deepest voice, to pany without having noticed his coming in— and 

order a veal cutlet and potatoes, and all things my still sitting, musing, over the coffee-room fire, 
fitting; and to inquire at the bar if there were At last I rose to go to bed, much to the relief 

any letters for Trotwood Copperfield, Esquire— of the sleepy waiter, who had got the fidgets in 

which I knew there were not, and couldn't be, his legs, and was twisting them, and hitting them, 

but thought it manly to appear to expect. and putting them through all kinds of contoriiona 

He soon came back to say that there were none in his small pantry. In going towards the door, 

(at which I was much surprised), and began to I passed the person who had come In, and saw 

lay the cloth for my dinner in a box by the fire, him plainly. I turned directly, came back, and 

While be was so engaged, he asked me what I looked again. He did not know me, but I knew 

would take with it ; and on my replying, " Haifa him in a moment. 

pint of sherry," thought it a fiivorable oppor- At another time I might have wanted the con 

tunity, I am afhiid, to extract that measure of fldence or the decision to speak to him, and 

wine ftom the stale leavings at the bottom of might have put it off until next day, and might 

several small decanters. I am of this opinion, be- have lost him. But, in the then condition of my 

cause, while I was reading the newspaper, I ob- mind, where the play was still running high, his 

served bim behind a low wooden partition, which former protection to me appeared so deserving of 

was his private apartment, very busy pouring oat my gratitude, and my old love for him overflowed 

of a number of those vessels into one, like a my breast so freshly and spontaneously, that I 

chemist and druggist making up a prescription, went up to him at once, with a fiist-beating heart. 

When the wine came, too, I thought it flat ; and and said: 

it certainly had more English crumbs in it, than *' Stecrforth ! won't you speak to me ? '* 
were to be expected in a foreign wine in anything He looked at me— just as he used to look, some- 
like a pure state ; but 1 was bashful enough to times— but I saw no recognition in his foce. 
drink it, and say nothing. *' You don't remember me, I am afraid,'* 

Being then, in a pleasant firame of mind (fi-om said I. 
which I infer that poisoning is not always dis- *'My God I" he suddenly exclaimed. "It's 

agreeable in some stages of the process), I re- little Coppcrflcld I " 

solved to go to the play. It was Covent Garden I grasped him by both hands, and could not 

Theatre that I chose ; and there, fk'om the back let them go. Bat for very shame, and the fear 

of a centre box, I saw Julius Caesar and the new that it might displease him, I could have held him 

Pantomime. To have all those noble Komans alive round the neck and cried. 

before me, and walking in and out for my enter- " I never, never, never was so glad I My dcai 

tainment, instead of being the stem taskmasters Steerforth, I am so oveijoyed to see you ! " 
they had been at school, was a most novel and ** And I am rejoiced to see yoa too ! " he said, 

delightful effect. Bat the mingled reality and shaking my hands heartily. ** Why, Copperfield, 

mystery of the whole show, the uiflucnce upon me old boy, don't be overpowered 1 " And yet he 

of the poetry, the lights, the masic, the company, was glad, too, I thought, to see how the delight I 

the smooth stnpcndoas changes of glittering and had in meeting him affected me. 
brilliant scenery, were so dazzling, and opened up I brnshed away the tears that my utmoet reso- 

sach illimitable regions of delight, that when I Intion had not been able to keep back, and I made 

came out into the rainy street, at twelve o'clock a clumsy laugh of it, and we sat down together, 

at night, I felt as if I had come from the <:floud3, side by side. 

where I had been leading a romantic life for ages, " Why, how do you come to be here ? " said 

to a bawling splashing, liuk-lighted, umbrella- Steerforth, clapping me on the shoulder. 
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**I came here by- the Ganterlmry coach, to-daj. old one, It not being at an musty, and having an 
I have been adopted by an annt down in that part immense four-post bedstead in it, which was 
of the country, and have just finished my educa* quite a litUe landed estate. Here, among pillows 
tion there. How do yoa come to be here, Steer* enough for six, I soon fell asleep in a blissftil con- 
forth ? ** dition, and dreamed of ancient Borne, Steerforth, 

*•* Well, I am what they call an Oxford man,** and friendship, until the early morning coaches, 

he returned ; '* that is to say, I get 1x»ed to death rumbling out of the archway underneath, made 

dotm there, periodically— and I am on my way me dream of thunder and the gods, 

now to my mother's. You're a devilish amiable- ^ 

looking fellow, Copperfield. Just what you used nvsKxrrxn> -v-r 

to be, now I look at youl Not altered in the CHAFTKB XX. 

least I ** btxbbfobth's hoxb. 

"I knew ytm immediately," I said ; **but you Whbn the chambermaid tapped at my door at 

are more easily remembered.'* eight o'clock, and informed me that my shaving* 

He laughed as he ran his hand through the wat-or was outside, I felt severely the having no 

clustering curls of his hair, and said gaily : occasion for it, and Mushed in my bed. The sus- 

**Yes, I am on an expedition of duty. My picton that she laughed too, when she said it, 

mother lives a little way out of town ; and the preyed up<Hi my mind all the time I was dressii^; 

roads being In a beastly condition, and our house and gave me, I was conscious, a sneaking and 

tedious enough, I remained here to-night instead guilty air when I passed her on the staircase, as 

of going on. I have not been in town half-a-doiKn I was going down to brealdhst. I was so sensi* 

hours, and those I have been dozing and gram- tively aware, indeed, of being younger than I 

bling away at the play.** could have wished, that for some time I could not 

*'I have been at the pfaiy, too,** said L "AC make up my mind to pass her at all, under the 

Coven t Garden. What a delightfol and magnlfl- ignoble circumstances of the case ; but, hearing 

cent entertainment, Stcerforth I '* her there with a broom, stood peeping oat of 

Steerforth laughed heartily. window at King Charles on horseback, surrounded 

** My dear young Davy,** he said, clapping me by a maze of hackney-coaches, and looking any- 

on the shoulder again, **you are a very Daisy, thing but regal in a drizzling rain and a dark- 

The daisy of the field, at sunrise, is not fresher brown fog, until X was admonished by the waiter 

than yon are 1 I have been at Covent Garden, that the gentleman was waiting for me. 

too, and there never was a more miserable busi- It was not in thecofilee-room that I found Steer- 

ness. Holloa, you sir ! ** forth expecting me, but in a snug private apart- 

This was addressed to the waiter, who had ment, red-curtained and Turkey-carpeted, where 

been very attentive to our recognition, at a dis^ the fire burnt bright, and a fine hot breakfast was 

tance, and now came forward deferentially. set forth on a table covered with a clean cloth ; 

** Where have you put my friend, Mr. Copper- and a cheerfUl miniature of the room, the fire, the 

field ? ** said Steerforth. breakii&st, Steerforth, and all, was shining in the 

"Beg your pardon, sir?** little round mirror over the sideboard. I was 

'■*• Where does he sleep t What's his number t rather bashfhl at first, Steerforth being so sclf- 

You know what I mean,** said Steerforth. possessed, and elegant^ and saperior to me in all 

*^Well, sir,** said the waiter, with an apolo- respects (age included); but his easy patronage 

getic air. " Mr. Copperfield is at present in forty* soon put that to rights, and made me quite at 

four, sir.** home. I could not enough admire the change he 

*^* And what the devil do yon mean,** retorted had wrought in the Golden Cross ; or compare the 

Steerforth, ^by putting Mr. Copperfield into a dull forlorn state I had held yesterday, with this 

little loft over a stable ? " moniing's comfort and this morning's entertain- 

** Why, you see we wasn't aware sir,** returned ment. As to the waiter's fiimiliarity, it was 

the waiter, stiil apologetically, ** as Mr. C<^per^ quenched as if It had never been. He attended 

field was anyways particular. We can gi^e Mr. on us, as I may say, in sackcloth and ashes. 

Copperfield seventy-two, sir, if it would be pre- " Now, Copperfield,'* said Steerforth, when 

ferred. Next to you, sir.** we were left alone, ** I should like to hear what you 

*' Of course it would be preferred,*' said Steer- are doing, and where you are going, and all about 

forth. ** And do it at once.** you. I feel as if you were my property.** 

The waiter immediately withdrew to make the Glowing with pleasure to find that he had still 
exchange. Steerforth, very much amused at my this interest in me, I told him how my aunt had 
having been put In forty-four, laughed again, proposed the little expedition that I had before 
and clapped me on the shoulder again, and in- me, and whither it tended, 
vited me to breakCfist with him next morning at *^ As you are in no hurry, then," said Steer- 
ten o'clock—- an invitation I was only too proud and forth, ** come home with me to Highgate, and stay 
happy to accept. It being now pretty late, we took a day or two. You will be pleased with my 
our candles and went up-stairs, where we parted mother— she is a little vain and prosy about me, 
with friendly heartiness at his door, and where I but that you can forgive her— «nd she will be 
fotmd my new room a great improvement on my pleased with you.' 
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"lehonld liketobcas snroofthat, asyonare qnlet and orderly. Prom tbo windows of mj 
kind enough to fifty yoa arc,'* I answered, smil- room I eaw all London lying in the dlatance like 
Ing. a great vapor, and here and there Bome lighta 

** Oh t " Bald Steerfbrth, ** every one who likes twinkling throogh it I had only time, In dress- 
mo, has a claim on her that is sure to he acknowl- ing, to glance at the solid ftirnitnre, the fhunod 
edged/* pieces of work (done, I supposed, hy Bteerforth^s 

" Then I think I shall be a fkvorite,** said T. mother when she was a girl), and some pictnrcs 

** Good I " said Steerforth. **Come and prove in orayon of ladies with powdered hair and 
it. We will go and see the lions for an hoar or bodices, coming and going on the walls, as the 
two— it's Eomething to have a fresh fellow like newly-kindled fire cracldcd and spattered, nhen 
you to show them to, Copperflcld— and then we'll I was called to dinner. 
journey out to Highgate by the coach.'* There was a second lady in the dining-room, 

I could hardly believe but that I was in a dream, of a slight short figure, dark, and not agreeable to 

and that I should wake presently in number forty- look at, but with some appearance of good looks 

four, to the solitary box in the coffee-room and too, who attracted my attention : perhaps because 

the familiar waiter again. After I had written to I had not expected to see her: perhaps becanse 1 

my aunt and told her of my fortunate meeting found myselfsitting opposite to her: perhaps bo- 

with my admired old school-fellow, and my ao- caase of something really remarkable in her. 8be 

ceptance of his Invitation, we went out In a had black hair and eager black eyes, and was thin, 

hackney-chariot, and saw a Panorama and some and had a scar upon her lip. It was an old scar-^ 

other sights, and took a walk through the Muse- 1 should rather call it seam, for it was not discol- 

nm, where I could not help observing how much ored, and bad healed years ago— which liad once 

Steerfbrth knew, on an infinite variety of subjects, cut through her mouth, downward towards the 

and of how little account he seemed to make his bhin, but was now barely visible across the table, 

knowledge. except above and on her upper lip, the shape of 

"Tou'U take a high degree at college, Steer- which it had altered. I conclnded In my own 

forth,** said I, ^*if you have not done so already ; mind that she was aboot thirty years of age, and 

and they will have good reason to be proud of that she wished to be married. She was a little 

you.** dilapidated— like a house— with having been so 

** I take a degree ! ** cried Steerforth. ** Not long to let ; yet had, as I have said, an appear- 

I ! my dear Daisy— will you mind my calling yoa ance of good looks. Her thinness seemed to be 

Daisy ? ** the efilBct of some wasting fire within her, which 

** Not at all I ** said I. found a vent in her gaunt eyes. 

^ That's a good fellow 1 Hy dear Daisy,** said She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both 

Steerforth, laughing, ** I have not the least desire Steerforth and his mother called her Rosa. 1 

or intention to distinguish myself in that way. I found that she lived there, and had been for a long 

have doAe quite sufficient for my purpose. I find time Mrs. Steerforth*s companion. It appeared 

that I am heavy company enough for myself as I to me that she never said anything she wanted to 

am.** say, outright; but hinted it, and made a great 

** But the fhme— ** I was beginning. deal more of it by this practice. For example, 

*^ You romantic Daisy I '* said Steerforth, laugh- when Mrs. Steerforth observed, more in Jest than 

ing still more heartily ; ''*• why should I trouble earnest, that she feared her son led but a wild life 

myself, that a parcel of heavy-headed fellows may at college. Miss Dartle put in thus : 
gape and hold up their hands ? Let them do it at *^ Oh, really ? Ton know how ignorant I am, 

some other man. There's ilEune for him, and he's and that I only ask for information, but isn't it 

welcome to it.'* always so ? I thought that kind of life was on all 

I was abashed at having made so great a mis- hands understood to be— eh ? ** 
take, and was glad to change the subject. For- "It is education for a very grave profession, if 

tunately it was not difficult to do, for Steerforth you mean that, Rosa, ** Mrs. Steerforth answered 

conid always pass from one subject to another with some coldness. 

with a carelessness and lightness that was his *'OhI Yes I That's very true,** returned Miss 

o\tTi- Dartle. " But isn't it, though ?— I want to bo put 

Lnnch succeeded to our sight-seeing, and the right, if I am wrong— isn't it, really ? ** 
short winter day wore away so flast, that it was " Really what? '* said Mrs. Steerforth. 
duBkwhen the stage-coach stopped with us at an **Ohl You mean it*s fw^.'** returned Misa 

old brick house at Highgate on the summit of the Dartle. " Well, I'm very glad to hear it I Now, 

hill. An elderly lady, though not very fhr ad- I know what to do I That's the advantage of 

vanccd in years, with a proud carriage and a asking. I shall never allow people to talk before 

handsome face, was in the doorway as we alight- me about wastefulness and profligacy, and so forth, 

cd ; and greeting Steerforth as " My dearest in connection with that life any more." 
James,'* folded him in her arms. To this lady he " And you will be right,*' said Mrs. Steerforth 

presented me as his mother, and she gave me a '* My son's tutor is a conscientious gentleman : 

stately welcome. and if I had not implicit reliance on my Eon, 1 

It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very should have reliance on him.'* 
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** Should yon?'* said Miss Dartle. "Bear met light to know that, when they eaflfcr, they don*t 

Oonsdentioiin, is he? Beally conscieutioaa, feel I Sometimes I have been qaite uneasy for 

now ? " that sort of people ; bat now I shall Jnst dismiss 

"Tes, I am conTlnced of it," said Mrs. Steer- the idea of them altogether. Live and learn. I 

forth. had my doubts, I confess, but now they^re cleared 

*' How yery nice!" exclaimed Miss Dartle. up. I didn't know, and now I do know, and that 

** What a comfort I Keally conscientious ? Then shows the advantage of asking— don't it f " 

he's not— but of course he can't be, if he's really I believe that Steerforth had said what he had 

conscientious. Well, I shall be quite happy in in jest, or to draw Miss Dartle out; and I expected 

my opinion of him, from this time. Tou can't him to say as much when she was gone, and wc 

think how it elevates him in my opinion, to know two were sitting before the fire. But he merely 

for certain that he^s reaDy conscientious I '* asked me what I thought of her. 

Her own views of every question, and her cor- *' Sho is very clever, is she not? '* I asked, 
rection of everything that was said to which she "Clever I She brings everything to a grind- 
was opposed. Miss Dartle ineinuated in the same stone," said Steerforth, "and sharpens it, as she 
way: sometimes, I could not conceal from my- has sharpened her ownfiu^e and figure these years 
self, with great power, though in contradiction past. She has worn herself away by constant 
even of Steerforth. An instance happened before sharpening. She Is all edge.'* 
dinner was done. Mrs. Steerforth speaking to me "What a remarkable scar that is npon her 
about my intention of going dovm bito Suffolk, I Up ! " I said. 

aaid at hazard how glad I should be, if Steerforth Steerforth's foce fell, and he paused a moment, 

would only go there with me ; and explaining to ** Why, the ikct is," he returned, " 1 did ttiat.'* 

him that I was going to see my old nurse, and " By an unfortunate accident I " 

Mr. Peggotty's fiunily, I reminded him of the "No. I was a young boy, and she exaspe- 

boatman whom he had seen at school. rated me, and I threw a hammer at her. A 

" Oh I That bluir ftllow I ** said Steerforth. promising young angel I must have been ! '* 

" He had a son with him, hadn't he ? ** I was deeply sorry to have touched on such 
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No. That was his nephew," I replied ; a painftil theme, but that was useless now. 
" whom he adopted, though, as a son. He has a " She has borne the mark ever since, as you 

very pretty little niece too, whom he adopted as a see," said Steerforth ; "and she'll bear it to hw 

daughter. In short, his house (or rather his boat, grave, if she ever rests in one ; though I can 

for he lives in one, on dry land) is ftill of people hardly believe she will ever rest anywhere. She 

who are objects of his generosity and kindness, was the motherless child of a sort of cousin ol 

You would be delighted to see that household.'* my father's. He died one day. My mother, who 

" Should I ? '* said Steerforth. " Well, I think was then a widow, brought her here to be com- 

T should. I must see what can be done. It would pany to her. She has a couple of thousand 

be worth a Journey (not to mention the pleasure pounds of her own, and saves the interest of it 

of a Journey with you, Daisy), to see that sort of every year, to add to the principal. There's the 

people together, and to make one of 'em." history of Miss Rosa Dartle for you.' ' 

My heart leaped with a new hope of pleasure. " And I have no doubt she loves you like a 

But it was in reference to the tone in which he brother? " said I. 

had spoken of " that sort of people," that Miss " Humph I " retorted Steerforth, looking at 

Dartle, whose sparkling eyes had been watchful the fire. " Some brothers are not loved over 

of us, now broke In again. much ; and some love— but help yourself. Copper- 

**0h, but, really? Do tell me. Are they, field I We'll drink the daisies of the field, in 

though ? " she said. compliment to you ; and the lilies of the valley 

" Are they what ? And are who what ? " said that toil not, neither do they spin, in compliment 

Steerforth. to me— the more shame for me I'* A moody 

** That sort of people. Are they really animals smile that bad overspread his features cleared off 

and clods, and beings of another order ? I want as he said this merrily, and he was bis own fr&nk, 

to know 90 much." winning self again. 

"Why, there's a pretty wide separation be- I could not help glancing at the scar with a 

tween them and us," said Steerforth, with indif- painful interest when we went in to tea. It was 

ference. " They are not to be expected to be as not long before I observed that it was the most 

sensitive as we are. Their delicacy is not to be susceptible part of her foce, and that, when she 

shocked, or hurt very easily. They are wonder- turned pale, that mark altered first, and became a 

fully virtuous, I dare say. Some people contend dull, lead-colored streak, lengthening out to its 

for that, at least; and I am sure I don't want to fhll extent, like a mark in invisible ink brought 

contradict them But they have not very fine to the fire. There was a little altercation between 

natures, and they may be thankfUl that, like their her and Steerforth about a cast of the dice at 

coarse rough skins, they are not easily wounded." backgammon, when I thought her, for one mo- 

" Beally I " said Miss Dartle. " Well, I don't ment, in a storm of rage ; and then I saw it start 

know, now, when I have been better pleased than forth like the old writing on the wall, 
to hoar that. It's so consoling! It's such a de- It was no matter of wonder to me to find Mrs. 

6-* 
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Bteerforth devoted to her ion. She seemed to be eee joa here, and can aaanrc yoa that he feels an 

able to speak or think aboat nothing else. She onasnal (Hendship for yon, and that yon may 

showed me his pictnre as an Infimt, In a locket, rely on his protection." 

with some of his baby-hair in it ; she showed me Kiss Dartle played baclcgammon as eagerl j as 

bis picture as he luid been when I first knew him ; she did everything else. If I had seen her, first, 

and slie wore at her breast his pictors as he was at the board, I sbonld have fhncied that her figure 

now. Ail the letters he had ever written to her, bad got thin, and her eyes had got large, over thai 

she kept in a cabinet near her own chair by the pnrvnit, and no other in the world. Bat I am 

fire ; and she wonld have read me some of them, very mnch mistaken if she missed a word of thto, 

and I should have been very glad to hear them too^ or lost a look of mine as I received it with the 

if he had not inteiposed, and coaxed her out of utmost pleasure, and, honored by Mrs. 8teerforth*s 

the design. confidence, felt older than I had done since I left 

^' It was at Mr. Creakle's, my son tells me, that Canterbury, 
yon first became acquainted,** said Mrs. Steer- When the evening was pretty fkr spent, and a 

forth, as she and I were talking at one table, tray of glasses and decanters came in, Steerforth 

while they played backgammon at another. ^*Ia- promised, over the fire, that he would seriously 

deed, I recollect his speaking, at that time, of a think of going down into the country with me. 

pupil younger than Umseir who had taken his There was no hurry, be said ; a week hence 

fimcy there; but your name, as yoa may suppose, would do; and his mother hospitably said the 

has not lived in my memory." same. While we were tallcing, be more than 

**" He was very generous and noble to me in once called me Baisy ; which brought Miss Dartle 

those days, I assure you, ma*am," said I, ** and I out again. 

stood in need of such a flriend. I should liave *' But really, Mr. Copperfield," she asked, ** ie 

been quite crushed without him." it a nick-name f And why does he give it yon ? 

** He is always generous and noble," said Mrs. Is it— eh f— because he thinks you young and 

Steerforth, proudly. innocent? I am so stupid in these things." 

I subscribed to this vdth all my heart, God I colored in replying that I believed it was. 
knows. She knew I did ; for the stateliness of " Oh I " said Miss Dartle. ** Now I am glad to 

her manner already abated towards me, except know that I I ask for information, and I am glad 

when she spoke in praise of him, and then her to know it. He thinks you young and innocent, 

air was always lofty. and so you are his friend ? Well, that*s quite de- . 

^' It was not a fit school generally for my son," lightftil 1 " 
said she; "ifeurfromit; but there were particular She went to bed soon after this, and Mrs. 

circumstances to be considered at the time, of Steerforth retired too. Steerforth and I, after 

more importance even than that selection. My lingering for half an hour over the fire, talking 

son*s high spirit made it desirable that he should about Traddlcs and all the rest of them at old 

be placed with some man who felt its superiority, Salem House, went up-stidrs together. Steer- 

and would be content to bow himself before it; forth*s room was next to mine, and I went in to 

and we found such a man there." look at iL It was a picture of comfort, ftill of 

I knew that, knowing the fellow. And yet easy-chairs, cushions, and footstools, worked by 

I did not despise him the more for it, but thought his mother's hand, and with no sort of thing 

it a redeeming quality in him, if he could l>e omitted that could help to render it complete 

allowed any grace for not resisting one so irreaist- Finally, her handsome features looked down on 

ibie as Steerforth. her darUng fh>m a portrait on the wall, as if it 

*'My son's great capacity was tempted on, were even something to her that her likeness 

there, by a feeling of voluntary emulation and should watch him while he slept, 
conscious pride," the fond lady went on to say. I found the fire burning clear enough in my 

*' He would have arisen against all constraint ; room by this time, and the curtains drawn before 

but he found himself the monarch of the place, the windows and round the bed, giving it a very 

and he haughtily determined to be worthy of his snug appearance. I sat down in a great chair 

station. It was like himself." upon the hearth to meditate on my happiness; 

I echoed, with all my heart and soul, that it and had enjoyed the contemplation of it for some 

was like himself. time, when I found a likeness of Miss Dartle 

^* So my son took, of bis own will, and on no looking eagerly at me l^om above the chimney 

compulsion, to the course in which he can always, piece. 

when it is his pleasure, outstrip every competl- It was a startling likeness, and necessarily had 

tor," she pursued. "My eon informs me, Mr. a startling look. The painter hadn't made the 

Copperfleld, that you were quite devoted to him, scar, but /made it ; and there it was, coming and 

and that when you met yesterday you made your- going : now confined to the upper lip as I had 

self known to him with tears of Joy. I should be seen it at dinner, and now showing the whole ex- 

an aflfected woman if I made any pretence of be- tent of the wound inflicted by the hammer, as I 

Ing surprised by my son's inspiring such emo- tiad seen it when she was passionate, 
tions : but I cannot be indilferer.t to any one who I wondered peevishly why they couldn't put 

is so senpible of his merit, and I am vory glad to her anywhere else instead of quartering her on 
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ne. To get rid of her, I andreseed quickly, ex- nnaffected by the eaet wind of January, and not 
tingoishcd my light, and went to bed. Bat, aa I even breathing frostily, standing my boots right 
fV)ll asleep, I could not foiget that she was still and left. In the first dancing position, and blow- 
there looking, " Is it really, though ? I want to ing specks of dust off my coat as he laid it down 
know ; " and when I awoke in the night, I found like a baby. 

that I was uneasily asking all sorts of people in I gave him good morning, and asked him what 

my dreams whether it really was or not— wittiout o'clock it was. He took out of his pocket the 

knowing what I meant most respectable hunting-watch I ever saw, and 

, preventing the spring with his thumb from opcn- 

x>mT;,D vYT *°» '^'^' looked in at the fiwe as if he were consult- 

CHAPTER XXI. jjjg ^jj oyacular oyster, shut it up again, and said, 

UTTU BH*LT. if I pleased, it was half-past eight. 

There was a servant in that house, a man " Mr. Steerforth will be glad to hear how you 

who, I understood, was usually with Steerforth, have rested, sir.'* 

and had come into Ms service at the University, '* Thank you," said I, " very well indeed. Is 
who was in appearance a pattern cf respectabil- Mr. Steerforth quite well ? " 
ity. I believe there never existed in hit station *' Thank yon, sir, Mr. Steerfbrth is tolerably 
a more respectable-looking man. He was tad- well." Another of his characteristics. No use 
turn, soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, defer- of superlatives. A cool calm medium always, 
ential, observant, always at hand when wanted, " Is there anything more I can have the honor 
and never near when not wanted ; but his great of doing for you, sir r The warning-bell will ring 
claim t^ consideration was his respectability, at nine; the fiimily take breakfast at half-past 
He had not a pliant face, he had rather a stiff nine." 
neck, rather a tight smooth head with short hair "Nothing, I thank you." 
clinging to it at the sides, a soft way of speaking, " I thank you, sir, if you please ;" and with 
withapecnliar habit of whlsp^ng the letter S so that, and with a little inclination of his head 
distinctly, that ho seemed \o use it oftener than when he passed the bedside, as an apology for 
any other man ; but every peculiarity that he had correcting me, he went out, shutting the door as 
he made respectable. If his nose had been delicately as if I had Just fS&llen into a sweet sleep 
opside-down, he would have made that respect- on which my life depended, 
able. He surrounded himself with an atmos- Every morning we held exactly this conversa- 
phere of respectability, and walked secure in it. tion : never any more, and never any less ; and yet. 
It would have been next to Impossible to suspect Invariably, however far I might have been lifted 
him of anything wrong, he was so thoroughly out of myself over-night, and advanced towards 
respectable.. Nobody could have thought of put- maturer years, by Steerforth's companionship, or 
ting him in a livery, he was so highly respectable. Mrs. Steerforth's confidence, or Miss Dartle's con- 
To have imposed any derogatory work upon him, versation, in the presence of this most respecta- 
would have been to inflict a wanton insult on the ble man I became, as our smaller poets sing, ** a 
feelings of a most respectable man. And of this, boy again." 

I noticed the women-servants in the household He got horses for us; and Steerforth, who 

were so intuitively conscioua, that they always knew everything, gave me lessons in riding. He 

did such work themselves, and generally while he provided foils for us, and Steerforth gave me les- 

read the paper by the pantry fire. sons in fencing— gloves, and I began, of the same 

Such a self-contained man I never saw. But master, to improve In boxing. It gave me no 
In that quality, as in every other he possessed, he manner of concern that Steerforth should find me 
cnly seemed to be the more respectable. Even a novice in these sciences, but I never could bear 
the fkct that no one knew his Christian name, to show my want of skill before the respectable 
seemed to form a part of his respectability. Littimer. I had no reason to believe that Litti- 
Nothing could be objected against his surname, mer understood such arte himself; he never led 
Littimer, by which he was known. Peter might me to suppose anything of the kind, by so much 
have been haoged, or Tom transported ; but Lit- as the vibration of one of his respectable eye- 
timer was perfectly respectable. lashes ; yet whenever he was by, while we were 

It was occasioned, I suppose, by the reverend practising, I felt myself Uie greenest and most iu- 

nature of respectability in the abstract, but I felt experienced of mortals. 

particularly young in this man's presence. How I am particular about this man, because ho 

old he was himself, I could not guess. And that made a particular effect on me at that time and 

again went to his credit on the same scx>re ; for in because of what took place thereafter, 

the calmness of respectability he might have The week passed away in a most dclightftil 

numbered fifty years as well as thirty. manner. It passed rapidly, as may be supposed, 

Littimer was in my room in the morning be- to one entranced as I was ; and yet it gave mc so 

fore I was up, to bring me that reproachful sbav many occasions for knowing Steerforth better, 

ing- water, and to put out my clothes. When 1 and admiring him more in a thousand respects, 

nndrew the curtains and looked out of bed, I saw that at its close I seemed to have been with him 

Juin, in an eiuablc temperature of respectability, for a much longer time. A dashing way he had 

6 
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of treatlBg me like a p1a3rthin^, was more a^reea- " Oh, of conne 1 It'a no Ain/^ eaid Steerfbrth, 

blc to me than any behavior be coold hare adopt- " onleaa we take them by sarpriae. Let as sec 

ed. It reminded me of our old acqoaintance ; it the nativea in their aboriginal condition." 
eeemed the natural aeqnel of it; it showed me **Thongh they art that sort of people that yon 

that he was unchanged ; it relieved me of any nn- mentioned," I returned. 

easiness I might have felt, in comparing my mer- ** Aha I What I you recollect my skirmipheB 

its with his, and measuring my claims upon his with Rosa, do yon f " he exclaimed with a quick 

fHendship by any equal standard; above all, it look. ** Confound the girl, I am half afraid of her. 

was a familiar, tmrestrained, affectionate demean- She's like a goblin to me. Bat never mind her. 

or that he used towards no one else. As he had Now what are you going to do ? You are going 

treated me at school differently from all the rest, to see your nurse, I suppose f " 
I joyfully believed that he treated me in life un- " Why, yes," I said, " I must see Peggotty first 

like any other friend he had. I believed that 1 of all." 

was nearer to his heart than any other friend, " Well," replied Steerforth, looking at hia 

and my own heart warmed with attachment to watch. ** Suppose I deliver yon up to be cried 

him. over for a couple of hours. Is that long enough ? " 

He made up his mind to go with me into the I answered, laughing, that I thought we might 

country, and the day arrived for our departure, get through it in that time, but that he must come 

ne had been doubtful at first whether to take Lit- also ; for he would find that his renown had pre- 

tiracr or not, but decided to leave him at home, ceded him, and that he was almost as great a per. 

The respectable creature, satisfied with hia lot sonage as I was. 

whatever it was, arranged our portmanteaus on ** TU come anywhere you like," sal j Steer 

the little carriage that was to take us into Lon- forth, " or do anything you like. Tell me whe^^ 

don, as if they were intended to defy the shocks to come to ; and in two hours I'll produce myself 

of. acres ; and received my modestly proffered do- in any state you please, sentimental or comical." 
nation with perfect tranquillity. I gave him minute directions for finding the 

We bade adieu to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss residence of Mr. Barkis, carrier to Blunderstone 

Dartle, with many thanks on my part, and much &nd elsewhere ; and, on this understanding, went 

kindness on the devoted mother's. The last thing out alone. There was a sharp bracing air; the 

I saw was Littimer's unruffled eye, fraught, as I ground was dry ; the sea was crisp and clear; the 

fancied, with the silent conviction that I was very sun was diffusing abundance of light, if not much 

.young indeed. warmth ; and everything was fresh and lively. I 

What I felt, in returning so auspiciously to the was so fresh and lively myself; in the pleasure of 

old familiar places, I shall not endeavor to de- being there, that I could have stopped the people 

scribe. We went down by Mail. I was so con- io the streets and shaken hands with them, 
cemed, I recollect, even for the honor of Yar- The streets looked small, of course. The streets 

mouth, that when Steerforth said, as we drove that we have only seen as children always do, I 

through its dark streets to the inn, that, as well believe, when we go back to them. But I had 

as he could make it out, it was a good, queer, forgotten nothing in them, and found nothing 

outof-the-way kind of hole, I was highly pleased, changed, nntU I came to Mr. Omer's shop. Omsk 

We went to bed on our arrival (I observed a pair and Jorasi was now written up, where Ohbb used 

of dirty shoes and gaiters in connexion with my to be ; but the inscription, Draper, Tailor, Hab- 

old friend the Dolphin as we passed that door), erdashbr, Fui^eral Furnisher, &c, remained 

and break&sted late in the morning. Steerforth, &a it was. 

who was in great spirits, had been strolling about My footsteps seemed to tend so naturally to the 

the beach before I was up, and had made acquaint- shop-door, after I had read these words from over 

ance, he said, with half the boatmen in the place, the way, IMt I went across the road and looked 

Moreover, he had seen,- in the distance, what he in> There was a pretty woman at the back of the 

was sure* must be the identical house of Mr. Peg- shop, dancing a little child in her arms, while 

gotty. with smoke coming out of the chimney ; another little fellow clung to her apron. I had no 

and had had a great mind, he told me, to walk in difficulty in recognising either Minnie or Minnle^s 

and swear he was myself grown out of knowledge, children. The glass door of the parlor was not 

*•'' When do yon propose to introduce me there, open ; but in the woricshop across the yard I could 

Daisy ? " he said. 'M am at your disposal. Make faintly hear the old tune playing, as if it liad never 

your own arrangements." left off. 

"Why, I was thinking that this evening would "Is Mr. Omer at home?" said I, enterinor. 

be a good time, Steerforth, when they are all sit- " I should like to see him, for a moment, if he is." 
ting round the fire. I should like you to see it " Oh yes, sir, he is at home," said Minnie ; 

when it's snug, it's such a curious place." *' this weather don't suit his asthma out of doors. 

" So be it I '* returned Steerforth. " This even- Joe, call your grandfather 1 " 
ing." The little fellow, who was holding her apron, 

" I shall not give them any notice that we are gave such a lusty shout, that the sound of it made 

here, you know," said I, delighted. "We must him bashftil, and he buried his face in her skirts, 

take them by surprise.'* to her great admiration. I heard a heavy pafBng 
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and blowing coming towards ne, and soon Mr. carrier^s wi£>->Peggotty*B the boatman's sistciv- 

Omcr, shorter-winded than of yore, bat not much she had something to do with yotu family f She 

older-looking, stood before me. was in service there, sure ? " 

" Servant, sir," said Mr. Omer. " What can I My answering in the afflrraative gave him great 

do for yon, sir ? " satisfaction. 

** You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if ** I believe my breath will get long next, my 

yon please," said I, putting out my own. "You memory's getting so much so," said Mr. Omcr. 

were very good-natured to me once, when I am ** Well, sir, we've got a young relation of hers 

afraid I didn't show that I thought so." here, under articles to us, that has as elegant ^ 

** Was I though ? " returned the old man. taste in the dress-making business— I assure yotf 

" I'm glad to hear it, but I don't remember when. I don't believe thei:e'8 a Duchess in England car 

Are you sure it was me ? " touch her." 

** Quite." »• Not little Em'ly ? " said T, involuntarily. 

** I think my memory has got as short as my " Em'ly's her name," said Mr. Omer, " anO 

breath," said Mr. Omer, looking at me and shaking she's little too. But if you'll believe me, she \Mt 

his head ; " for I don't remember you." such a fece of her own that half the women in this 

" Don't you remember your coming to the town are mad against her." 

coach to meet me, and my having breakfest here, ** Nonsense, father ! " cried Minnie, 

and our riding out to Blunderstone together: you, "My dear," said Mr. Omer, **I don't say \i\ 

and I, and Mrs. Joram, and Mr. Joram too— who the case with you," winking at me, " but I say thaf 

wasn't her husband then ? " half the women in Yarmouth, ah 1 and in five mil« 

*' Why, Lord bless my soull" exclaimed Mr. round, are mad t^inst that girl." 

Omer, after being thrown by his surprl se into a fit " Then she should have kept to her own statim 

of coughing, *' you don't say so ! Minnie, my dear, in life, fether," said Minnie, " and not have glvei 

you recollect ? Dear me, yes; the party was a lady, them any hold to talk about her, and then the} 

I tliink 1 " couldn't have done it." 

" My mother," I rejoined. "Couldn't have done it, my dearl" retortcc 

** To— be— sure," "said Mr. Omer, touching my Mr. Omer. ** Couldn't have done It I Is that youi 

waistcoat with his forefinger, "and there was a knowledge of life ? What is there that any woroat 

little child tool There was two parties. The couldnt do, that she shouldn't do— -especially oi 

little party was laid along with the other party, the subject of another woman's good looks?" 

Over at Blunderstone it was, of course. Dear me 1 I really thought It was all over with Mr. Omer, 

And how have you been since ? " . after he had uttered this libellous pleasantry. He 

Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had coughed to that extent, and his breath eluded all 

been too. his attempts to recover it with that obstinacy, that 

" Oh 1 nothing to grumble at, you know," said . I ftilly expected to see his head go down behind 

Mr. Omer. ■*'I find my breath gets short, bat it the counter, and his little black breeches, with the 

seldom gets longer as a man gets older. I take it rnsty little bunches of ribbons at the knees, come 

as it comes, and make the most of it. That's the quivering up in a last ineffectual straggle. At 

beat way, ain't it ? " length, however, he got better, though he still 

Mr, Omer coughed again, in consequence of panted hard, and was so exhausted that he wag 
laughing, and was assisted out of his fit by his obliged to sit on the stool of the shop-desk, 
daughter, who now stood close beside us, dancing "You see," he said, wiping his head, and 
her smallest child on the counter. breathing with difllculty, " she hasn't taken much 
*^ Dear me I " said Mr. Omer. " Yes, to be sure, to any companions here ; she hasn't taken kindly 
Two parties 1 Why, in that very ride, if you'll to any particular acquaintances and friends, not 
believe me, the day was named for my Minnie to to mention sweethearts. In consequence, an ill- 
marry Joram. * Do name it, sir,* says Joram. natured story got about, that Em'ly wanted to be 
*Yes, do, father,' says Minnie. And now he's a lady. Now, my opinion Is, that it came into 
come into the business. And look here! The circulation principally on account of her somo- 
youngest 1 '* times saying at the school, that if she was a lady, 
Minnie laughed, and stroked her banded hair she would like to do so-and-so for her uncle— 
upon her temples, as her father pat one of his fat don't you see?— and buy him such-and-such fine 
fingers into the hand of the cliild she was dancing things.'* 
on the counter. " I assure you, Mr. Omer, she has said so to 

" Two parties, of course ! " said Mr. Omer, nod- me," I returned eagerly, " when we were both 

dinghis head retrospectively. "Ex-actlysol And children." 

Joram's at work, at this minute, on a grey one !Mr. Omer nodded his head and rnbbed his 

with silver nails, not this measurement "—the chin, " Just so. Then out of a very little, she 

measurement of the dancing child upon the coun- could dress herself, you see, better than most 

ter— ** by a good two inches. Will you take some- others could out of a deal, and that made things 

thing?" unpleasant. Moreover, she was rather what 

. I thanked him, but declined. might be called wayward. I'll go so far as to say 

"T.etmeflee." said Mr. Omer. "Barkis's tne what I should call wayward myself," said Mr 
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Omer; * didn't know her own mind quite ; a lit- " When he's well he do/* the answerod. 

Qe spoiled; and conldn't, at first, exactly bind ^^Doyouevergothere, Mrs. Barkis?** 

herself down. No more than that was ever said She looked at me more attentlvelf, and I no- 

■gainst her, Minnie ? '* ticed a qnick movement of her hands towardH 

** No, &tber/* said Mrs. Joram. " That's the each other, 

worst, I believe.** *' Because I want to ask a question about a 

**So when she f^t a situation,** said Mr. house there, that Uiey call the—what is it ?~the 

Omer, ** to keep a Cractlous old lady company, they Rookery,** said I. 

didn't very well agree, and the didn't stop. At 8he took a step backward, and put out her 

last she came here, apprenticed for three years, hands in an undecided fiightened way, as if to 

Nearly two of *em are over, and she has been as keep me off. 

good a girl as ever was. Worth any six 1 Minnie, ** P^^tty I ** I cried to her. 

is she worth any six, now ? ** She cried, " My darling boy I '* and we both 

** Yes, &ther,** replied Minnie. ** Never say I burst into tears, and were locked in one another's 

detracted from her I ** arms. 

" Very good,'* said Mr. Omer. " That's right. What extravagancies she committed ; what 

And BO, young gentleman,** he added, after a few laughing and crying over me ; what pride she 

moments* further rubbing of his chin, *' that you showed, what joy, what sorrow that she whose 

may not consider me long-winded as well as pride and Joy I might have been, could never hold 

ahort-breathed, I believe that's all about it** me in a fond embrace ; I have not the heart to 

As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while telL I was troubled with no misgiving that it 

speaking of Em*ly, I had no doubt that she was was young In me to respond to her emotions I 

near. On my asking now, if that were not so, had never laughed and cried in all my life, I dare 

Mr. Omer nodded yes, and nodded towards the say, not even to her, more fteely than I did that 

door of the parlor. My hurried inquiry if I might morning. 

peep in, was answered with a free permission ; '* Barkis will be so glad,** said Peggotty, 

and, looking through the glass, I saw her sitting wiping her eyes with her apron, *^ that it'U do 

at her work. I saw her, a most beautiftil little him more good than pints of liniment May I go 

creature, with the cloudless blue eyes, that had and tell him yoQ are here ? Win you come up 

looked into my childish heart, turned laughingly and see him, my dear ? ** 

upon another child of Minnie's who was playing Of course I would. But Peggotty could not 

near her ; with enough of wilfhlness in her bright get out of the room as easily as she meant to, for 

face to justify what I had heard ; with much of as often as she got to the door and looked round 

the old capricious coyness lurking in it ; but with at me, she came back again to have another laugh 

nothing in her pretty looks, I am sure, but what and another cry upon my shoulder. At last, to 

was meant for goodness and for happiness, and make the matter easier, I went up-stairs with 

what was on a good and happy course. her ; and having waited outside for a minute, 

The tune across the yard that seemed as if it while she said a word of preparation to Mr. Bar- 
never had left off— alas t it was the tune that never kis, presented myself before that invalid. 
dcm leave off— was beating, softly, all the while. He received me with absolute enthusiasm. 

"Wouldn't you like to step in,'* said Mr. He was too rheumatic to be shaken hands with, 

Omer, "and speak to her r Walk in and speak but he begged me to shake the tassel on the top 

to her, sir I Make yourself at home 1 ** of his nightcap, which I did most cordially. When 

I was too bashful to do so then— I was afraid I sat down by the side of the bed, he said that it 

of conftising her, and I was no less afraid of con- did him a world of good to feel as if he was driv- 

flieiDg myself; but I informed myself of the hour ing me on the Blunderstone road again. As he 

at which she left of an evening, in order that our lay in bed, fece upward, and so covered, with that 

visit might be timed accordingly ; and taking exception, that he seemed to be nothing but a 

leave of Mr. Omer, and his pretty daughter, and fiiee— like a conventional cherubim— he looked 

her little children, wait away to my dear old Peg- the queerest object I ever beheld, 

gotty's. *' What name was it as I wrote up in the cart. 

Here she was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking sir?** said Mr. Barkis, with a slow rheumatic 

dinner I The moment I knocked at the door she smile. 

opened it, and asked mo what I pleased to want. "Ah 1 Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks 

I looked at her with a smile, but she gave me no about that matter, hadn't we ? *' 

smile in return. I had never ceased to write to " I was willin' a long time, sir ? *' said Mr. 

her, but it must have been seven years since wo Barkis, 

had met. " A long time,** said T. 

"Is Mr. Barkis at home, ma'am?** I said, " And I don't regret it,*' said Mr. Barkis. "Do 

feigning to speak roughly to her. you remember what you told me once, about her 

"He's at home, sir,*' returned Peggotty, "but making all the apple parsties and doing all the 

he's bad abed with the rheumatics.** cooking ? ** 

" Don't he go over to Blunderstone now ? ** I " Yes, very well,** I retomed. 

asked. " ^t was as true," said Mr. Barkis, "as tiimlpi? 
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is. It was as trae,^* said Mr. Barkis, nodding his tion' on ns, and in having prcsenred the Impeofr 

nightcap, which was his only means of emphasis, trable secret of the box, appeared to be a sufflcient 

*^ as taxes is. And notldng's truer tlian them.** compensation to him for all ids tortures. 

Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon me, as if for I prepared Peggotty for Steerforth^s arrival, 
my assent to tliis resnlt of hia reflections in bed ; and it was not long before he came. I am per> 
and I gave it. saaded she knew no difference between his hay- 
'^Nothing^s tmer than them,** repealed Mr. ing been a personal beneflictor of hers and a kind 
Barkis ; ** a man as poor as I am, finds that oat friend to me, and that she would have received 
in his mind when he*8 laid ap. Tm a very poor him with the utmost gratitude and devotion ic 
man, sir?** any case. But his easy, spirited, good humor; 
**I am sorry to hear it, Mr. Barkis.** his genial manner, his handsome looks, his natu- 
**A very poor man, indeed I am,** said Mr. ral gift of adapting himself to whomsoever he 
Barkis. pleased, and making direct, when he cared to do 
Here his right hand came slowly and feebly it, to the main point of interest in anybody*B 
lh>m under the bedclothes, and with a purpouo- heart ; bound her to him wholly in five minutes, 
less uncertain grasp took hold of a stick which His manner to me, alone, would have won her. 
was loosely tied to the side of the bed. After But, through all these causes combined, I sin- 
some poking about with this instrument, in the cerely believe she liad a kind of adoration for 
course of which his face assumed a variety of dis- him before he left the house that night, 
tracted expressions, Mr. Barkis poked it against He stayed there with me to dinner— if I were 
a box, an end of which had been visible to me all to say willingly, I should not half express how 
the time. Then his £sce became composed. readily and gaily. He went into Mr. BarkiB*B 
** Old clothes,** said Mr. Barkis. room like light and air, brightening and reftesh- 
" Oh I ** said I. ing it as if he were healthy weather. There was 
" I wish it was Money, sir,** said Mr. Barkia. no noise, no effort, no consciousness, in anything 
" I wish it was, indeed,** said L he did ; but in everything an indescribable llght- 
*' But it ▲iN*T,** said Mr. Barkis, opening both ness, a seeming impossibility of doing anything 
his eyes as wide as he possibly could. else, or doing anything better, which was sograce- 
I expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr. fUI, so natural, and agreeable, that it overcomes 
Barkis, turning his eyes more gently to his wife, mc, even now, in the remembrance, 
said : We made merry in the little parlor, where the 
** She*8 the nsefhllest and best of women, C. Book of Martyrs, unthumbed since my time, was 
P. Barkis. AU the praise that any one can give laid out upon the desk as of old, and where I now 
to C. P. Barkis she deserves, and more I My turned over its terrific pictures, remembering the 
dear, you*ll get a dinner to-day, for company; old sensations they had awakened, but not feeling 
something good to eat and drink, wiU you ? ** them. When Peggotty spoke of what she caUed 
I should have protested against this unneces- my room, and of its being ready for me at night, 
sary demonstration in my honor, but that I saw and of her hoping I would occupy it, before I 
Peggotty, on the opposite side of the bed, ex- could so much as look at Steerforth, hesitating, 
tremely anxious I should not. So I held my he was possessed of the whole case, 
peace. " Of course,** he said. " You'll sleep here, 

*•'' I have got a trifl6 of money somewhere while we stay, and I shall sleep at the hotel.** 
about me, my dear,** said Mr. Barkis, ** but I'm a " But to bring you so fer,*' I returned, " and 

little tired. If yon and Mr. Bavid will leave me to separate, seems bad companionship, Steer- 

Ibr a short nap, 1*11 try and find it when I wake.** forth.** 

We left the room, in compliance with this re- ** Why in the name of Heaven, where do you 
quest. When we got outside the door, P^gotty naturally belong I ** he said. ** What is *• seems,* 
informed me that Mr. Barkis, being now ^* a little compared to that 1 ** It was settled at once, 
nearer** than he used to be, always resorted to He maintained all his delightful qualities to 
this same device before producing a single coin the last, until we started forth, at eight o*clock, 
from his store ; and that he endured unheard-of for Mr. Peggotty*s boat. Indeed, they were more 
agonies in crawling out of bed alone, and taking and more brightly exhibited as the hours went 
it flrom that unlucky box. In effect, we presently on ; for I thought even then, and I have no doubt 
beard Mm uttering suppressed groans of the most now, that the consciousness of success in his de* 
dismal nature, as this magpie proceeding racked termination to please, inspired him with a new 
him in every joint ; but while Peggotty*s eyes delicacy of perception, and made it, subtle as it 
were ftill of compassion for him, she said his was, more easy to him. If any one had told me, 
generous impulse would do him good, and it was then, that all this was a brilliant game, played for 
better not to check it. So he groaned on, until the excitement of the moment, for the employ- 
he had got into bed again, suffering, I have no ment of high spirits, in the thoughtless love ol 
doubt, a martyrdom ; and then called us in, pre- superiority, in a mere wastefhl eareless course 
tending to have Just woke up from a refireshing of winning what was worthless to him, and next 
sleep, and to produce a guinea from under his minute thrown away: I say, if any one bad told 
pillow. His satisfiiction in which hai>py imposi- me suck a lie that night, I wonder in what man- 
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ncr of receiving it my indignation wonld have 
foand a Tent I 

Probably only in an increase, liad that been 
poBBible, of the romantic feelings of fidelity and 
(HendBhip with which I walked beside him, over 
the dark wintry sands, towards the old boat ; the 
wind sighing around us even more monrn- 
fhlly than it had sighed and moaned upon the 
night when I first darkened Mr. Pcggotty^s 
door. 

" This is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is 
it not?" 

" Dismal enough in the dark," he said : "and 
the sea roars as if it were hangr>' for tis. Is that 
the boat, where I see a li^ht yonder ? " 

" That's the boat," said I. 

** And it's the same 1 saw this morning," he 
retamed. " I came etraight to It, by Instinct, I 
suppose." 

We said no more as we approached the light, 
but made softly for the door. I laid my hand 
upon the latch ; and whispering Steerforth to 
keep close to me, went in. 

A murmur of voices had been audible on the 
outside, and, at the moment of our entrance, a 
clapping of hands : which latter noise, I was sur- 
prised to 8ee,i)roceeded from the generaUy dis- 
consolate Mrs. Gummidge. But Mrs. Qummidge 
was not the only person there who was unusually 
excited. Mr. Peggotty, his face lighted up with 
uncommon satisfkction, and laughing with all his 
might, held his rough arms wide open, as if for 
little Em'ly to run into them ; Ham, with a 
mixed expression in his face of admiration, ex* 
ultatiou, and a lumbering sort of bashAiIness 
that sat upon him very well, held little Em'ly by 
the hand, as if he were presenting her to Mr. 
Peggotty ; little Em'ly herself, blushing and shy, 
but delighted with Mr, Peggotty's delight, as her 
joyous eyes expressed, was stopped by our en- 
trance (for she saw us first) in the very act of 
springing from Ham to nestle in Mr. Peggotty 'b 
embrace. In the first glimpse we had of them 
all, and at the moment of our passing from the 
dark cold night into the warm light room, this 
was the way in which they were all emploj'ed : 
Mrs. Gummidge in the background, clapping her 
hands like a madwoman. 

The little picture was so instantaneously dis- 
Bolved by onr going in, that one might have 
doubted whether it had ever been. I was in the 
midst of the astonished family, face to face with 
Mr. Peggotty, and holding out my hand to him, 
when Ham shouted : 

" Mas'r Davy 1 It's Mas'r Davy I " 

In a moment we were all shaking hands with 
one another, and asking one another how we did, 
and telling one another how glad we were to 
meet, and all talking at once. Mr. Peggotty was 
so proud and overjoyed to see us, that he did not 
know what to say or do, but kept over and over 
again shaking hands with me, and then with 
Steerforth, and then with me, and then ruffling 
bis shaggy hair all over bis head, and laughing 



with such glee and trinmph, that ft was a treat to 
Bee him. 

*'Why, that you two gent'lmen^genrfanen 
growed — should come to this here roof to-night, 
of all nights in my life," said Mr. Peggotty, '* is 
such a thing as never happened afore, I do rightly 
believe I Em'ly, my darling, come here I Come 
here, my little witch I There's MasV Davy's 
friend, my dear 1 There's the gent^man as you've 
beerd on, Em'ly. He comes to see you, along 
with Mas'r Davy, on the brightest night of your 
uncle's life as ever was or will be, Gorm tho 
t'other one, and horroar for it I " 

After delivering this speech all in a breath, 
and with extraordinary animation and pleasure, 
Mr. Peggotty put one of his laige hands raptnr- 
onsly on each side of his niece's Ikce, and kissing 
it a dozen times, laid it with a gentle pride ami 
love up<m his broad chest, and patted it as if his 
hand had been a lady's. Then he let her go ; and 
as she ran into the little chamber where I used to 
sleep, looked round upon as, quite hot and oat of 
breath with hia uncommon satisflaction. 

"If yon two gent'lmen— gent'lmcn growed 
now, and such gent'lmen—" Baid Mr. Peggotty. 

" So th' are, so th' are 1 " cried Ham. " Well 
said! So th' are. Mas'r Davy bor— gent'lmen 
growed-Hso th' are 1 " 

" If yon two gentrmen, gent'lmen growed," 
said Mr. Peggotty, " don't ex-cuse me for being 
in a state of mind, when you understand matters, 
I'll arks your pardon. Em'ly, my dearl — She 
knows I'm a going to tell," here his delight broke 
out again, " and has made oflT. Would you be 
60 good as look arter her, Mawtber, for a min- 
ute?" 

Mrs. Gummidge nodded and disappeared. 

"If this ain't," said Mr. Peggotty, sitting 
down among us by the fire, " the brightest night 
o' my life, I'm a shellfish— biled too — and more 1 
can't say. This here little Em'ly, sir," in a low 
voice to Steerforth, "—her as you see a blushing 
here just now ^'* 

Steerforth only nodded ; but with such a 
pleased expression of interest, and of participa- 
tion in Mr. Peggotty's feelings, that the latter an- 
swered him as if he had spoken. 
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To be sure," said Mr. Peggotty. " That's 
her, and so she is. Thankee, sir." 

Ham nodded to me several times, as >if he 
would have said so too, 

" This here little Em'ly of ours," said Mr. 
Peggotty, " has been, in our house, what I sup- 
pose (I'm a ignorant man, but that's my belief) 
no one but a little bright-eyed creetur can be In a 
house. She ain't my child ; I never had one ; bnt 
I couldn't love her more. Yon understand 1 I 
couldn't do it I " 

" I quite understand," said Steerforth. 

" I know you do, sir," returned Mr. Peggotty, 
" and thankee again. Mas'r Davy, he can remem- 
ber what she was ; you may judge for your own 
self what she is ; but neither of you can't fully 
know what Bhe has been, is, and will be, to my 
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JotId^ art. I am rongh, sir," said Mr. P^^otty, going: on, and we was just ttie Bame at home here 

*' I am as rough as a Sea Porkypine; but no one, as afore." 

unless, mayhap, it is a woman, can know, I Mr.Feggotty*8fkce,wh{chhadTarlcdinit8ex 

ihink, what oar little EmMy is to me. And be- pression with the varioas stages of his narrative, 

twixt ourselves,^* sinking his Toice lower yet, now resumed all its former triumphant delight, 

*'' that woman's name ainH HiBsis Gummidge as he laid a hand upon my knee and a band upon 

neither, though she has a world of merits." Steerforth's (previously wetting them both, for 

Mr Peggotty ruffled his hair again with both the greater emphasis of the action), and divided 

hands, as a farther preparation for what he was the following speech between us : 

^ing to say, and went on, with a hand upon each *^ All of a sudden, one evening—as it raip:fat be 

of hie knees : to-night— comes little Em'ly fi-om her work, and 

" There was a certain person as had knowM him with her I There ain't so much in thaty 

our EmMy, flrom the time when her fother was you'll say. No, because he takes care on her, likn 

drownded ; as had seen her constant ; when a a brother, arter dark, and indeed afore dark, and 

babby, when a young gal, when a woman. Not at all times. But this tarpaulin chap, he takes 

much of a person to look at, he wam't," said Mr. hold of her hand, and he cries out co me. Joyful, 

Peggotty, " something o' my own build— rough — * Look here I This is to be my little wife 1 * And 

a good deal o^ the son'-wester in him— wery salt— she says, half bold and half shy, and half a laugh- 

Dut, on the whole, a honest sort of a chap, with ing and half a crying, *Yes, Uncle I If yon 

his art in the right place.'* please.'- If I please I " cried Mr. Peggotty, roU- 

I thought I had never seen Ham grin to any- ing his head in an ecstasy at the idea ; *' Lord, as 

thing like the extent to which he sat grinning at if I should do anythink else !— * If you please, I 

us now. - am steadier now, and I liave thought better of it, 

*' What does this here blessed tarpaulin go and and I'll be as good a little wife as I can to him, 
do," said Mr. Peggotty,' with his face one high for he's a dear, good fellow I * Then Missis Gum- 
noon of enjoyment, ** but he loses that there art midge, she claps her hands like a play, and you 
of ills to our little Em'Iy. He follers her about, come in. Theer I the murder's out 1 " said Mr. 
he makes hisself a sort o' sarvant to her, he loses Peggotty—** You come in 1 It took place this 
in a great measare his relish for his wittles, and here present hour ; and here's the man that'll 
in the long-run he makes it clear to me wot's marry her, the minute she's out of her time." 
amiss. Now I could wish myself, you see, that Ham staggered, as well he might, under the 
our little Em'Iy was in a &ir way of being mar- blow Mr. Peggotty dealt him in his unbounded 
ried. I could wish to see her, at all ewents, under joy, as a mark of confidence and friendsiiip ; but 
articles to a honest man as had a right to defend feeling called upon to say something to us, he said, 
her. I don't know how long I may live, or how with much fisdtering and great difficulty : 
soon I may die ; but I know that if I was capsized, ** She wam't no higher than you was, Mas'r 
any night, in a gale of wind in Yarmouth Roads Davy— when you first come— when I thought what 
here, and was to see the town-lights shining for she'd grow up to be. I see her grow up— gent'lmen 
the last time over the rollers as I couldn't make —like a flower. I'd lay down my life for her— 
*no head against, I could go down quieter for Mas'r Davy— Oh! most content and cheerful 1 
thinking * There's a man ashore there, iron>true She's more to me— gent'Imen— than— she's all to 
to my little Em'Iy, Qod bless her, and no wrong me that ever I can want, and more than ever I— 
can touch my Em'Iy while so be as that man than ever I could say. I— I love her true. There 
lives.' " ain't a gent'lman in all the land— nor yet sailing 

Mr. Peggotty, in simple earnestness, waved npon all thesea— that can love his lady more than 
his right arm, as if be were waving it at the town- I love her, though there's many a common man- 
lights for the last time, and, then, exchanging a would say better— what he meant." 
nod with Ham, whose eye he caught, proceeded I thought it affecting to see such a sturdy fellow 
as before : as Ham was now, trembling in the strength of 

"Weill I counsels him to speak to Em'Iy. what he felt for the pretty little creature who had 

He's big enough, but he's bashfuller than a little won his heart. I thought the simple confidence 

uii, and he don't like. So / speak. * What I reposed in us by Mr. Peggotty and by himself, 

JIi7n / ' says Em'Iy. * Him that I've know'd so was, in itself, afi'ectlng. I was affected by tb^ 

intimate so many years, and like so much. Oh, story altogether. How far my emotions were in- 

Uncle 1 I never can have him. He's such a good fluenced by the recollections of my childhood, I 

fellow I ' I gives her a kiss, and I says no more don't know. Whether I had come there with any 

to her than * My dear, you're right to speak out, lingering fimcy that I was still to love little Em'Iy, 

you're to choose for yourself, you're as free as a I don't know. I know that 1 was filled with pleaB- 

little bird.' Then I aways to him, and I says, * I nre by all this ; but, at first, with an indescribably 

wish it could have been so, but it can't But you sensitive pleasure, that a very little would have 

can both be as you was, and wot I say to you is, changed to pain. 

Be as you was with her, like a man.' He says to Therefore, if it had depended upon me to touch 

to me, a shaking of my hand, *I will I ' he says, the prevailing chord among them with any skill. 

ABd ho was— honorable and mauAil- for two year I should have made a poor hand of it. But it de- 
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pended upon Stccrfortli ; and be did it with ench was silent and attentive, and o1>0cnnodiisthoii(^hi 

address, that in a few minatcs we were all as easy faUy. She sat, at tliis time, and all the evening, 

and as happy as It was possible to be. on the old locker in her old little comer by the 

**Hr. Peggotty/* he said, **yoa are a thorough- fire, with Ham beside her, where I need to ait. I 

ly good fellow, and deserve to be as happy as yon could not satisfy myself whether it was In facr 

are to-night My hand nponit 1 Ham, I give yon own little tormenting way, or in a maidenly re> 

joy, my boy. Hy hand npon that, too t Daisy, serve before as, that she kept qnite close to the 

stir the fire, and make it a brisk one 1 and Mr. wall, and away (h>m him ; but I observed that 

P^;gotty, unless yon can induce yoor gentle niece she did so, all the evening, 

to come back (for whom I vacate this seat in the As I remember, it was almost midnight when 

comer), I shall go. Any gap at yonr fireside on we took oar leave. We had had some biscuit and 

bnch a night— snch a gap least of all— 1 wouldn't dried fish for sapper, and Steerforth had produced 

make, for the wealth of the Indies I '* fWnn his pocket a IhO flaak of Hollands, which we 

So Mr. Peggotty went into my old room to fetch men (I may say we men, now, withoot a blush) 

little Em'ly. At first, little Em'ly didn't like to had emptied. We parted merrily ; and as they all 

come, and then Ham went. Presently they bron|[;ht stood crowded round the door to light us as for aa 

her to the fireside, very much confoscd, and very they could upon our road, I saw the sweet blue 

shy,— but she soon became more assured when eyes <tf little Brn'ty peeping after us, from behind 

she found how gently and respectfkilly Steerforth Ham, and heard her soft voice calling to us to be 

spoke to her ; how skilfuQy he avoided anything carefal how we went. 

that would embarrass her ; how he talked to Mr. ^^ A most engaging little Beauty I '''* said Steer- 

Peggotty of boats, and shipfi, and tides, and flah; forth, taking my arm. ^* Well I It's a quaint 

how he referred to me about the time when he bad place, and they are quaint company ; and its quite 

seen Mr. Peggotty at Salem House ; how delighted a new sensation to mix with them.^* 

he was with the boat and all belonging to it ; how ^^ How fortunate we are, too," I returned, *^ to 

lightly and easily he carried on, until he brought have arrived to witness their happiness in that 

us, by degrees, into a charmed circle, and we were intended marriage I I never saw people so happy, 

all talking away without any reserve. How delightftil to see it, and to be made the 

Em'ly, indeed, said little all the evening ; but aharers in their honest joy, as we have been I ** 

she looked, and listened, and her face got ani- ^ That's rather a chuckle-headed fellow for the 

mated, and she was charming. Steerforth told a girl ; isn't he ? " said Steerforth. 

story of a dismal shipwreck (which arose out of He had been so hearty with him, and wUb 

his talk with Mr. Peggotty), as if he saw it all be- them all, that I felt a shock in this unexpected 

fore him—and little EmMy^s eyes were listened on and cold reply. But turning quickly upon him, 

him all the time, as if she saw it too. He told ua and seeing a laugh in his eyes, I answered, macb 

a merry adventure of his own, as a relief to that, relieved : 

with as much gaiety as if the narrative were as *'Ah, Steerforth! It's well for yon to joke 

fresh to him as it was to us— and little Em'ly about the poor 1 You may skirmish with Miss 

laughed until the boat rang with the musical Dartle, or try to hide your sympathies in jest from 

sounds, and we all laughed (Steerforth too), in ir- me, but I know better. When I see how perfectly 

resistible sympathy with what was so pleasant you understand them, how exquisitely yon can 

and light-hearted. He got Mr. Peggotty to sing, enter into happiness like this plain fisherman's, 

or rather to roar, '* When the stormy winds do or humor a love like my old nurse's, 1 know thai 

blow, do blow, do blow ; ** and he sang a sailor*s there is not a joy or sorrow, not an emotion, of 

song himself, so pathetically and beantif&Ily, that such people, that can be indifi'erent to you. And 

I could have almost fiuicied that the real wind I admire and love yoa fbr it, Steerforth, twenty 

creeping sorrowftilly round the house, and mnr- times the more I " 

muring low through our unbroken silence, was He stopped, and looking in my lace, said: 

there to listen. " Daisy,*! believe you are in earnest, and are good. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, he roused that victim I wish we all were ! " Next moment he was gaily 

of despondency with a success never attained by singing Mr. Peggotty's song, as we walked at a 

any one else (so Mr. Peggotty informed me), since round pace back to Yarmouth, 
the decease of the old one. He left her so httle 
teisure for being miserable, that she said next day 

she thought sho mast have been bewitched. CHAPTEK XXII. 

But he set up no monopoly of the general at- 

. ^. ^1. X! TiTU i-iii w—ii BOMB OLD SCXITES, AND 80HB NBW PEOPLX. 

tention, or the conversation. When little Em'ly ° ov,*a^*.ot -i^ ovj«» «*.» jrx.v.r^.«. 
grew more courageous, and talked (but still bash- Stebrforth and I stayed for more than a fort- 
tally) across the fire to me, of our old wanderings night in that part of the country. We were very 
upon the beach, to pick up shells and pebbles; much together, I need not say; but occasionally 
and when I asked her if she recollected how I used we were asunder for some hours at a time. He 
to be devoted to her ; and when we both laughed was a good sailor, and I was but an indifiierent 
and reddened, casting these looks back on the one; and when he went out boating with Mr Peg- 
pleasant old times, bo unreal to look at now ; he gotty, which was a Ihvorlte amuwmoiit of his, I 
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generally remained ashore. My occnpation of dow, looking ont into the church-yard; and I won> 

Peggotty^s spare-room pat a constraint npon me, dered whether his rambling thoughts ever went 

from which he was free : for, knowing how assid- upon any of the fancies that used to occnpy mine, 

noasly she attended on Mr. Barkis all day, I did on the rosy mornings when I peeped oat of that 

not like to remain oat late at night; whereas same little window in my night-clothes, and saw 

Steerforth, lying at the Inn, had nothing to con- the shee^ qaietly feeding in the light of the ris- 

salt bat his own humor. Thas it came about, that mg san. 

I beard of his making little treats for the fisher- Oar old neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper, were 
men at Mr. Peggotty's house of call, ** The Will- gone to South America, and the rain had made its 
ing Mind,** after I was in bed, and of his being way through the roof of their empty house, and 
afloat, wrapped in fi8hermen*B cloihes, whole stained the outer walls. Mr. Chillip was married 
moonlight nights, and coming back when the again to a tall, raw-boned, high-nosed wife ; and 
morning tide was at flood. By this time, how- they had a weaxen little baby, with a heavy head 
ever, I knew that his restless nature imd bold that it couldn*t hold up, and two weak staring 
spirits delighted to find a vent in rough toil and eyes, with which it seemed to be always wonder- 
hard weather, as in any other means of excite- ing why it had ever been bom. 
ment that presented itself freshly to him ; so none It was with a singular Jumble of sadness and 
ofhis proceedings surprised me. pleasure that I used to linger about my native 

Another cause of our bdng sometimes apart place, until the reddening winter sun admonished 
was, that I had naturally an interest in going over me that it was time to start on my returning walk, 
to Blunderstone, and revisiticg the old familiar But, when the place was left behind, and espe- 
scenes of my childhood ; while Steerforth, after daily when Steerforth and I were happily seated 
being there (Mice, had naturally no great interest over our dinner by a blazing fire, it was delicious 
in going there again. Hence, on three or four to think of having been there. So it was, though 
days that I can at once recall, we went our several in a softened degree, when I went to my neat 
ways after an early break&st, and met again at a room at night ; and, turning over the leaves of the 
late dinner. I had no idea how he employed his crocodile-book (which was always there, upon a 
time in the interval, beyond a general knowledge little table), remembered with a grateftil heart 
that he Was very popular in the place, and had how blest I was in having such a friend as Steer- 
twenty means of actively diverting himself where forth, such a friend as Peggotty, and such a sab- 
another man might not have found one. stitote for what I had lost as my excellent and 

For my own part, my occupation in my soli- generous aunt, 

tary pilgrimages was to recaU eveiy yard of the old My nearest way to Yarmouth, In coming back 

road as I went along it, and to haunt the old spots, from these long walks, was by a ferry. It landed 

of which I never tired. I haunted them, as my me on the flat between the town and the sea, 

memoiy had often done, and lingered among tliem which I could make straight across, and so save 

as my younger thoughts had lingered when I was myself a considerable circuit by the high road, 

far away. The grave beneath the tree, where both Mr. Peggotty*s house being on that waste-place, 

my parents lay— on which I had looked out, when and not a hundred yards out of my tract, I always 

it was my &ther*8 only, with such curious feelings looked in as I went by. Steerforth was pretty 

of compassion, and by which I had stood, so des- sure to be there expecting me, and we went on 

olate, when it was opened to receive my pretty together through the frosty air and gathering fog 

mother and her baby— the grave which P^gotl7*s towards the twinkling lights of the town, 

own Mthftil care had ever since kept neat, and One dark evening, when I was later than usual 

made a garden of, I walked near, by the hour. It —for I had, that day, been making my parting visit 

lay a little off the church-yard path, in a quiet cor- to Blunderstone, as we were now about to return 

ner, not so for removed but I could read the names home— I found him alone in Mr. Peggotty*s house, 

npon the stone as I walked to and fro, startled by sitting thoughtfully before the fire. He was so 

the sound of the church-bell when it struck the intent upon his own reflections, that he was qulto 

hour, for it was like a departed voice to me. My unconscious of my approach. This, indeed, ho 

reflections at these times were always associated might easily have been if he had been less absorb- 

with the figure I was to make in life, and the dis- ed, for footsteps fell noiselessly on the sandy 

tinguished things I was to do. My echoing foot- ground outside ; but even my entrance foiled to 

steps went to no other tune, but were as constant rouse him. I was standing close to him, looldng 

to that as if I had come home to build my castles at him; and still, with a heavy brow, he was lost 

in the air at a living mother*s side. in his meditations. 

There were great changes in my old home. . He gave such a start when I put my hand upon 

The ragged nests, so long deserted by the rooks, his shoulder, thi^ he made me start too. 

were gone ; and the trees were lopped and topped " You come upon me,** he said, almost angrily, 

out of their remembered shapes. The garden had " like a reproachful ghost I ** 

run wild, and half the windows of the house were '* I was obliged to announce myself, somehow,** 

shut up. It was occupied, but only by a poor I replied. **Have I called you down from the 

Uinatic gentleman, and the people who took care stars ? ** 

of him. He was always sitting at my little win- "No,** he answered. "No.'* 
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'* Up ftom anywhere, then ? ** Bald I, taking my 
■eat near him^ 

*'I was lookfaigat the pteinres in the lire," he 
retnmed. 

*' Bat yon are ppoilinj? them for me/^ raid I, as 
he stirred it qnickly with a piece of bomlng wood, 
striking ont of it a train of red-hot sparks that 
went careering np the little chinmey, and roaring 
ont into the air. 

" Ton woald not have seen them," he rotnmed. 
*^I detest this mongrel time, neither day nor night. 
How late yon are I Where have yon been ? " 

^ I have been taking leave of my usual walk," 
said I. 

" And I have been sitting here," said Steer- 
forth, glancing round the room, ** thinking that 
all the people we fonnd so glad on the night of onr 
coming down, might— to Judge ftom the present 
wasted air of the place— be dispersed, or dead, or 
come to 1 donH know what harm. David, I wish 
to God I had had a judicious Ihther these last 
twenty years 1 " 

' My dear Steerforth, what is the matter ? " 
I wish with all my sonl I had been better 
gnided ! " ho exclaimed. *' I wish with all my 
soul I could guide myself better I " 

There was a passionate dejection in his man- 
ner that quite amazed me. He was more unlike 
himself than I could have enpposed possible. 

" It would be better to be this poor Peggotty. 
or his lout of a nephew," he said, getting up and 
leaning moodily against the chimney-piece, with 
fads fl&ce towards the lire, **than to be myself, 
twenty times richer and twenty times wiser, and 
be the torment to myself that I have been, in this 
Devil's bark of a boat, within the last half-hour 1 " 

I was so confounded by the alteration in him, 
that at first I could only observe him in silence, as 
he stood leaning his head upon hie hand, and look- 
ing gloomily down at the fire. At length I b^ged 
him with all the earnestness I felt, to tell me what 
had occurred to crops him so unusually, and to let 
me sympathise with him, if I could not hope to 
advise him. Before I had well concluded, he began 
to laugh— f^ifhlly at first, but soon with return- 
ing gaiety. 

*'Tut, it's nothing, Daisy 1 nothingI"he re- 
plied. *' I told you at the inn in London, I am 
heavy company for myself, sometimes. I have 
been a nightmare to myself just now— must have 
bad one, I think. At odd dull times, nursery 
tales come up into the memory, unrecognised for 
what they are. I believe I have been confounding 
myself with the bad boy who* didn't care,' and 
became food for lions— a grander kind of going to 
the dogs, I suppose. What old women call the 
horrors, have been creeping over me from head to 
foot. I have been afhiid of myself." 

**Toa are afhiid of nothing else, I think,'* 
said I. 

** Perhaps not, and yet may have enongh to be 
afiraid of too," he answered. * Well I So it goes 
by 1 I am not about to be hipped again, David ; 
bat T tell you, my good fellow, once more, that it 



would bare been well for me (and for more than 
me) if I had had a steadfiist and JadiciooB fit* 
ther 1 " 

His Ihce was always fhll of expression, bat 1 
never saw it express such a dark kind of earnest* 
ness as when he said these words, with his gUuM» 
bent on the fire. 

^ So much for that I " he said, making as tf be 

tossed something light into the air, with his 

hand. 

*** Why, beiiif goa«, I am • num agslB/ 

like Macbeth. And now for dinner I If I hare 
not (Macbeth-like) broken up the feast with moet 
admired disorder, Daisy.'* 

** But where are they all, I wonder 1 " said I. 

" God knows," said Steerforth. ♦* After stroll- 
ing to the ferry looking for you, I strolled in hero 
and fonnd the place deserted. That set me think- 
ing, and yon fonnd me thinking.'* 

The advent of Mrs. Gnmmidge with a basket, 
explained how the house had happened to be 
empty. She had hurried ont to buy something 
that was needed, against Mr. Peggotty's return 
with the tide ; and had left the door open in the 
meanwhile, lest Ham and little Bm'ly, with whom 
it was an early night, should come home while she 
was gone. Steerforth, after very much improving 
Mrs. Gummidge's spirits by a cheerfhl salutation 
and a Jocose embrace, took my arm, and harried 
me away. 

He liad improved his own spirits, no lesd than 
Mrs. Gummidge's, for they were again at their 
usual flow, and he was fUll of vivacious conversa- 
tion as we went along. 

'"' And so," he said, gaily, " we abandon this 
buccaneer life to-morrow, do we f " 

" So we agreed," I returned. " And our places 
by the coach are taken, you know." 

** Ay 1 there's no help for it, I suppose,** said 
Steerforth. ** I have almost forgotten that there 
is anything to do in the world but to go ont toss- 
ing on the sea here. I wish there was not." 

'' As long as the novelty should last," said I. 
laughing. 

" Like enougli," he returned ; " tbongh there's 
a sarcastic meaning in that observation for an 
amiable piece of innocence like my young (Wend. 
Well 1 I dare say I am a capricious fellow, David. 
I know I am ; but while the iron is hot, I can 
strike it vigorously too. I could pass a reason- 
ably good examination already, as a pilot in these 
waters, I think." 

" Mr. Peggotty says you are a wonder," I r©. 
turned. 

*•" A nautical phenomenon, eh ? *' laughed Steer- 
forth. 

" Indeed he does, and you know how truly ; 
knowing how ardent you are in any pursuit you 
follow, and how easily you can master it. And 
that amazes me most in you, Steerforth— that you 
should be contented with such fitfhl uses of yout 
powers." 

** Contented ? ** he answered, merrily. *' 1 am 
never contented, except with your fi-eabneys, my 
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gentle Datsy. Ab to fltfalnees, I have never *'Bat see here/* he eaid, looking before ns. 

learned the art of binding myaelf to any of the " where the original little Em'Iy cometB I And 

wheeh on which the Izions of theBe days are turn- that fellow with her, eh ? Upon my sool, he's a 

io<? roond and ronnd. I misted it somehow in a trae knight He never leayea her I " 
bad apprenticeship, and now don*t care abont it. Han^ was a boat-builder in these days, having 

—Yon know I have bought a boat do?m here t " improved a^ natural ingenuity in that handicraft, 

** What an extraordinary follow you are. Steer- until he had become a skilled workman. He yiM 

forth I " I exclaimed, stopping^for this was the in his working-dress, and looked rugged enough, 

first I had heard of it ** When you may never but manly withal, and a very fit protector for the 

care to come near the place again I " blooming little creature at his side. Indeed, there 

** I don*t know that,** he returned. ** I have was a fhtnkness in his ilace, an honesty, and an 

taken a foncy to the place. At all events,*' walk- undisguised show of his pride in her, and his love 

ing mo brisldy on, *>* I have bought a boat that for her, which were, to me, the best of good looks, 

was for sale— a clipper, Mr. Peggotty says ; and so I thought, as they came towards us, tbat they 

Bhe is— and Mr. Peggotty will be master of her in were well matched even in that particular, 
my absence.** 6he withdrew her hand timidly from his arm 

^Now I understand you, Steerforth I ** said I, as we stopped to speak to t^em, and blushed as 

exnltingly. " You pretend to have bought it for she gave it to Steerforth and to me. When they 

yourself, but you have really done so to confer a passed on, after we had exchanged a few words, 

benefit on him. I might have known as much at she did not like to replace that hand, but, still ap- 

flrst, knowing you. My dear kind Steerforth, how pearing timid and constrained, walked by herself, 

can I tell you what I tliink of your generosity ? ** I thon^^ all this very pretty ftnd engaging, and 

** Tush I *' ho answered, turning red. ** The Steerforth seemed to think so too, as we looked 

less said, the better.** after them fading away in the Ught of a young 

" Didn't I know f *• cried I, " didn't I say that moon 
there was not a Joy, or sorrow, or any emotion Suddenly there passed ns— evidently following 

of such honest hearts that was indifi^erent to them— a young womaxi whose approach we had 

you ? ** not observed, but whose fiuse I saw as she went 

**Aye, aye,** he answered, "you told me all by, and thought I had a faint remembrance of. 

that. There let it rest. We have said enough I ** She was lightly dressed, looked bold, and hag- 

Afhiid of offending him by pursuing the sub- gard, and flaunting, and poor; but seemed, for 

ject when he made so light of it, I only pursued the time, to have given all that to the wind which 

It in my thoughts as we went on at even a quicker was blowing, and to have nothing in her mind 

pace than before. . but going after them. As the dark distant level, 

" She must be newly rigged,** said Steeribrth, absorbing their figures into itself, left but itself 

** and I shall leave Littimer behind to see it done, visible between us and the sea and clouds, her 

that I may know she is quite complete. Did I tell figure disappeared in like manner, still no nearer 

yon Littimer had come down ? ** to them than before. 

" No.'* " That is a black shadow to be fbllowlng the 

" Oh yes ! came down this morning, with a let- girl,** said Steerforth, standing still ; *' what docs 

ter ft-om my mother.** it mean ? *' 

As our looks met, I observed that he was pale He spoke in a low voice that sounded almost 

even to his lips, though he looked very steadily at strange to me. 

me. I feared that some difference between him ** She must have it in her mind to beg of them, 

and his mother might have led to his being in the I think,** said I. 

fhime of mind in which I had found him at the " A beggar would be no novelty,** said Steer^ 

solitary fireside. I hinted so. forth ; ** but it is a strange thing tbat the beggar 

" Oh no I ** he said, shaking his head, and giv- should take that shape to-night.** 
ing a slight laugh. " Nothing of the sort I Yes. " Why ? " I asked him. 
lie is come down, that man of mine.** "For no better reason, tmly» than because 1 

" The same as ever ? ** said I. was thinking,** he said, after a pause, " of somo- 

" The same as ever,*' said Steerforth. " Dis- thing like it, when it came by. Where the Devil 

tant and quiet as the North Pole. He shall see to did it come from, I wonder I ** 
the boat being fresh named. She's the Stormy **From the shadow of this wall, I think,** said 

Petrel now. What does Mr. Peggotty care for I, as we emerged upon a road on which a wall 

Stormy Petrels I I*II have her christened again.** abutted. 

"By what name ?** I asked, "It*s gone I'* he returned, looking over his 

"The Llttie Bm*ly.*» shoulder. " And an 111 go with it. Now for our 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, I dinner t ** 
took it as a reminder that he objected to being ex- But, he looked again over his shoulder towards 

tolled for his consideration. I could not help the sea-line glimmering afiir off; and yet again 

showing in my face how much it pleased me, but And he wondered about it, in some broken ex 

I said little, and he resumed his usual smile, and pressions, several times, in the short remainder 

Bccmed relieved. of our walk; and onlysesmed to forc^et it when 
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the light of fire and candle shone opon as, seated mentioning* for thoa<?h she was more than ftiTl 

warm and merry, at table. sized down to where her waist would have been^ 

Llttimer was there, and had his Qsnal effect If she had had any, and though she termmated, 

upon me. When I said to him that I hoped Mrs. as human beings* generally do, in a pair of feet, 

Steerforth and Miss Dartle were well, he answered she was so short that she stood at aconunon- 

respectfully (and of course respectably), that they sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she carried 

were tolerably well, he thanked me, and had sent on the seat This lady ; dressed in an oflT-hand, 

their compliments. This was all; and yet he easy style; bringing her nose and her forefinger 

Bcemed to me to say as plainly as a man could together, with the difficulty I have described ; 

^<ay : ** You arc very young, sir : yon are exceed- standing with her head necessarily on one side, 

mgly young.** and, with one of her sharp eyes shut up, making 

\Ve had almost finished dinner, when taking a an uncommonly knowing face ; after ogling Steer* 

&tcp or two towards the table, from the comer forth for a few momenta, brske into a torreat of 

where he kept watch upon us, or rather upon me, words. 
Qs I felt, he said to his master: ** What I My flower 1 " she pleasantly Ix^an, 

*' I beg your pardon, air. Miss Mowcher is shaking her large head at him. ** You're there, 

down here.** are you I Oh, you naughty boy, fle for shame,* 

** Who ? " cried Steerforth, much astonished. what do yon do sc fir away ftvm home ? Up to 

Mies Mowcher, sir." mischief. Til be bound. Oh, you're a downy 

Why, what on earth does she do here ? " said fellow, Steerforth, so you are, and I'm another, 

Steerforth. ain't I ? Ha, ha, ha I You'd have betted a hon- 

'' It appears to be her native part of the coun- dred pound to five, now, that yon wouldn't have 

try, sir. She informs me that she makes one of seen mo here, wouldn't you ? Bless you, man 

her professional visits here, every year, sir. I alive, I'm everywhere. I'm here, and there, and 

met her in the street this afternoon, and she where not, like the conjuror's half-crown in the 

wished to know if she might have the honor of lady's hankercher. Talking of bankerchers — 

waiting on you after dinn.er, sir." €tnd talking of ladies— what a comfort yon are to 

"Do you know the Giantess in question, your blessed mother, ain't yon, my dear boy, over 

Daisy ? " inquired Steerforth. one of my shoulders, and I don't say which I " 

I was obliged to confess— I felt ashamed, even Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this pas- 

of being at this disadvantage before Littimer— sage of her discourse, threw back the strings, and 

that Miss Mowcher and I were wholly unac- sat down, panting, on a footstool In front of the 

quainted. fire— making a kind of arbor of the dining-table, 

*' Then you shall know her," said Steerforth, which spread its mabogany shelter above her 

**for she is one of the seven wonders of the head. 

world. When Miss Mowcher comes, show her ** Oh my stars and what's-their-names I '* she 

in." went on, clapping a hand on each of her little 

I felt some curiosity and excitement about this knees, and glancing shrewdly at me. *^ I'm of 

lady, especially as Steerforth burst into a fit of too fhU a habit, that's the fact, Steerforth. 

laughing when I referred to her, and positively After a flight of stairs, it gives me as much tron- 

refused to answer any question of which I made ble to draw every breath I want, as if it was a 

her the subject. I remained, therefore, in a state bucket of water. If you saw me looking out of 

of considerable expectation until the cloth had on upper window, you'd think I was a fine wo* 

been removed some half an hour, and we were man, wouldn't you ? " 

Bitting over our decanter of wine before the fire, " I should think that, wherever I saw you," r^ 

when the door opened, and Littimer, with his plied Steerforth. 
habitual serenity quite undisturbed, announced : " Go along, you. dog, do I " cried the little 
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Miss Mowcher I " . creature, making a whisk at him with the hand- 
I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I kerchief with which she was wiping her face, 
was still looking at the doorway, thinking that "and don't be impudent! But I give yon my 
MisH Mowcher was a long while making her ap- word and honor I was at Lady Mithers's last week 
pearancc, when, to my infinite astonishment, — ^A«re'« a woman I How «A6 wears I— and Mith- 
Lbcre came waddling round a sofk which stood ers himself came into the room where I was wait- 
between me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty ing for her— ^A«r«'« a man ! How fie wears I and 
ur forty-five, with a very large head and face, a his wig too, for he's had it these ten years— and 
pair of roguish grey eyes, and such extremely he went on at that rate in the complimentary line, 
little arms, that, to enable herself to lay a finger that I began to think I should be obliged to ring 
archly against her snub nose as she ogled Steer- the bell. Ha ! ha I ha ! He's a pleasant wretcn, 
forth, she was obliged to meet tho finger half- but he wants principle.'* 

way, and lay her nose against it. Her chin, " What were yon doing for Lady Mithers t ^* 

which was what is called a double-chin, was so asked Steerforth. 

fet that it entirely swallowed up the strings of "That's tellings, my blessed infant," she re 

her bonnet, bow and all. Throat she had none ; torted, tapping her nose again, and screwing up 

waist she bad none ; legs she had none, worth her fhce, and twinkling her eyes like an imp of 
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SDpematnral intelligence. '* Never ycu mind I '* The RnsBian Prince is a client of yonn, is 

Yon'd like to know whether I stop her hair from he ? " said Steerforth. 

falling off, or dye it, or touch np her complexion, " I believe yon, my pet," replied Miss Mow- 

or improve her eyebrows, wouIdnU yon ? And cher. ** I keep his nails in order for him. Twice 

so yon shall, my darling— when I tell yon I Do a week I Fingers and toes." 

yon know what my great grandfather's name ** He pays weU, I hope ? " said Steerforth. 

was? " "Fays as he speaks, my dear child—throngh 

*' No," said Steeilbrth. the nose," replied Miss Mowchec " None of 

*' It was Walker, my sweet pet," replied your close shavers the Frince ain't Yoa'd say 

Miss Mowcher, "and he came of a long line of so, if yon saw his monstachios. Bed by nature, 

Walkers, that I inherit all the Hookey estates black by art." 
fjrom." " By your art, of course," said Steerlbrth. 

1 never beheld anything approaching to Miss Miss Mowcher winked assent ." Forced to 

Mowcher's wink, except Miss Mowcher's self- send for me. Couldn't help it. The climate af- 

possession. She had a wonderfhl way too, when fected Al» dye ; it did very well in Russia, but it 

listening to what was said to her, or when wait- was no go here. You never saw such a rusty 

ing for an answer to what she liad said herseli; of Frince in all your bom days as he was. like old 

pausing with her head cunningly on one side, and iron I " 

one eye turned up like a magpie's. Altogether I "Is that why you called him a humbug, Just 

was lost in amazement, and sat storing at her, now ? " inquired Steerforth. 
quite oblivious, I am afraid, of the laws of polite- " Oh, you're a broth of a boy, ain't you f " re- 

ness. turned Miss Mowcher, shaking her head violently. 

She had by this time drawn the chair to her " I said, what a set of humbugs we were in gen- 
side, ^nd was busily engaged in producing from eral, and I showed yon the scraps of the Frince'a 
the bag (plunging in her short arm up to the nails to prove it. The Frince's nails do more for 
shoulder, at every dive) a number of small bottles, me in private fkmilies of the genteel sort, than all 
sponges, combs, brushes, bits of flannel, little my talents put together. I always carry 'em 
pairs of curling-irons, and other instruments, about They're the best introduction. If Miss 
which she tnmbled in a heap upon the chair. Mowcher cuts the Prince's nails, she m%uit be all 
From this employment she suddenly desisted, and right I give 'em away to the yonng ladies. They 
said to Steerforth, much to my conAision : put 'em in albums, I believe. Ha I ha t ha I Upon 

"Who's your friend?'* my life, ^the whole social system' (as the men 

" Mr. Oopperfleld," said Steerfbrth ; " he wanta call it when they make speeches in Parliament) is 

to know you.'* a system of Frince's nails I " said this least of 

" Well, then, he shall I I thought he looked as women, trying to fold her short arms, and nod- 

if he did I ** returned Miss Mowcher, waddling up ding her Uu^ head. 

to me, bag in hand, and laughing on me as she Steerforth laughed heartily, and I laughed too. 

came. " Face like a peach 1 " standing on tiptoe Miss Mowcher continuing all the time to shake 

to pinch my cheek as I sat. " Qnite tempting I her head (which was very much on one side), and 

I'm very fond of peaches. Happy to make your to look into the afir with one eye, and to lyiuk 

acquaintance, Mr. Copperiield, I'm sure.** with the other. 

I said that I congratulated myself on having "Well, well!" she said, smiting her small 

the honor to make hers, and that the haiq^iness knees, and rising, " this is not business. Come, 

was mutual. Steerforth, let's explore the polar r^ons, and 

" Oh, my goodness, how polite we are ! ** ex- have it over.** 
claimed Miss Mowcher, making a preposterous She then selected two or three of the little in- 

attempt to cover her large fiMe with her morsel of struments, and a little bottle, and asked (to my 

a hand. "What a world of gammon and spinnage surprise) if the table would bear. On Steerforth's 

it la, though, ain't it I '* replying in the affirmative, she pushed a chair 

This was addressed oonfldentially to both of against it, and begging the assistance of my hand, 

US, as the morsel of a hand came away flrom the mounted np, pretty nimbly, to the top, as if it 

face, and burled itself, arm and an, in the bag were a stage, 
again. "If either of yon saw my ankles," she said, 

" What do yon mean, Miss Mowcher? ** said when she was safely elevated, " say so, and I'll go 

Steerforth. home and destroy myself." 

" Ha t ha 1 ha ! What a refreshing set of hum- " I did not" BAid Steerforth. 
bugs we are, to be sure, ain't we, my sweet "/did not" said I. 

chtid ? " replied that morsel of a woman, feeling in " Well, then," cried Miss Mo wcher, " I'U con 

the bag with her head on one side and her eye in sent to live. Now, ducky, ducky, ducky, come to 

the air. " Look here I " taking something out Mrs. Bond and be killed." 
^ Scraps of the Russian Prince's nails I Prince This was an invocation to Steerforth to place 

Alphabet turned topsy-turvy, / call him, for his himself under her hands ; who, accordingly, sat 

name's got all the letters io it, higg?edy-pig- himself down, with his back to the table, and his 

gledy.** laughing fiM^e towards me, and submitted his head 
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fo her Inspect Ion, evidently for no other purpoee 
than oar entertainment. To Me Miss Mowcber 
rtanding: orer him, ooking mt his rich provision 
of brown hair throogl! a larc^ roond magnifying 
g!aii8, which she toolc oat of her pocket, waa a 
moftt amazing epectacle. 

** T<nCre a pretty feOow I *' aaid Mim Mowcher, 
after a brief inspection. **Toa*d l>e as bald aa a 
friar on the top of yonr head in twelre months, 
bat fOT me. Jnst half a minnte, my yonng friend, 
and we*]1 gire yon a polishing tliat shall keepyoor 
coris on for the next ten years I ** 

With this, she tilted some of the contents of 
the little bottle on to one of the little bits of flan- 
nel, and, again imparting some of the virtaes of 
that preparation to one of the little bmshes, 
began nibbing and scraping away with both on 
the crown of Steerforth^s head in the busiest man- 
ner I erer witnessed, talking all the time. 

*• There's Charley Pyegrare, the dnke's son," 
she nald. ** Yon know Charley ? " peeping roond 
into his foce. 

'' A little," said Steerforth. 

** What a man h$ is 1 Ther^B a whisker I As 
to Charley^s legs. If they were only a pair (which 
Uiey ain't) flicy'd defy competition. Wonld yoa 
believe he tried to do without me— in the Llfo- 
Gnards, too?" 

'' Mad I " said Steerforth. 

** It looks like it. Howerer, mad or sane, he 
tried," letnmod Mies Mowcher. ** What does he 
do, but, lo and behold yon, he goes into a per- 
fnmer's shop, and wants to buy a bottle of the 
Madagascar Liquid." 

** Charley does I " said Steerforth. 

*' Charley does. Bat they haveuH got any of 
the Madagascar Liquid." 

''What is it? Something to drink?" asked 
Steerforth. 

*1 To drink ? " returned Mies Mowcher, stop- 
ping to slap his cheek. ''To doctor his own 
mouBtachioB with, yon kninjo. There was a wo- 
man in the shop— elderly female—quite a Griffln— 
who had never even heard of it by name. 'Beg- 
ging pardon, sir,' said the GriflSn to Charley, ' it's 
not— not— not bouob, is it?' 'Rouge,' said 
Charley to the Griffln. 'What the unmention- 
able to ears polite, do you think I want with 
rouge ? * 'No offence, sir,' said the Griffln ; ' we 
have it asked for by so many names, I thought It 
might be.* Now that, my child,'* continued Mies 
Mowcher, rubbing all the time as busily as ever, 
" is another Instance of the refreshing humbug I 
was speaking of. / do something In that way 
myself— perhaps a good deal— perhaps a little — 
sharp's the word, my dear boy— never mind I " 

" In what way do you meon ? In the rouge 
way ? " said Steerforth. 

" Put this and that together, my tender pupil," 
rotnmed the wary Mowcher, touching her nose, 
"work it by the rule of Secrets in all trades, and 
the product will give you the deeired result. I say 
/ do a little in thai way myself. One Dowager, 
%h£ calls it lip-salve. Another, iht calls it gloves. 



Another, »h€ calls it tncker-edging. Another 
9h£ calls it 8 fim. / call it whatever £Aey call it 
I supply it for *em, bat we keep np the trick so, 
to one another, and make believe with each a 
Ihce, tliat they'd as soon think of laying it on be- 
fore a whole drawing-room, as before me. And 
when I wait upon 'em, they*!! say to me some- 
timea-^ioAA U on— thick, and no mistake—' How 
am I looking, Mowcher? Am I pale ? ' Hal ha ! 
ha I tia I Isn't thai refreshing, my yonng friend I '* 

I never did in my days oehold anything like 
Mowcher as she stood upon the dining-table, in- 
tensely eqjoying this refreshment, mbbing bosily 
at Bteerforth's head, and winking at me over it. 
- ** Ah 1" she said. " Bach things are not moch 
in demand hereabonts. That seta me off again 1 
I haven't seen a pretty woman aince I've been 
here, Jemmy." 

" No t " said Steerforth. 

*'Not the ghost of one," replied Misa Mow- 
cher. 

" We could show her the cabfttaoce of one, I 
think? " said Steerforth, addressing his eyes to 
mine. "Eh, Daisy?" 

"Yes, indeed," said L 

"Aha?" cried the little creature, glancfsg 
sharply at my liice, and then peeping round at 
Bteerforth's, '* Umph ? " 

The first exclamation sounded like a qnestion 
put to both of us, and the second like a qnestion 
put to Steerforth only. She seemed to have 
found no answer to either, bat oontioned to mb, 
with her head on one side and her eye turned up, 
as if she were looking for an answer in the air, 
and were confident of its appearing presently. 

" A sister of yours, Mr. Copperfleld ? " she 
cried, after a pause, and still keeping the same 
look-out. " Aye, aye ? " 

" No," said Steerforth, before I could reply. 
" Nothing of the sort. On the contrary, Mr. Cop- 
perfield used— or I am much mistaken— to have a 
great admiration for her." 

" Why, hasn't he now ? " returned Miss Mow- 
cher. " Is he fickle ? oh, for shame I Did he sip 
every flower, and change every hour, until Polly 
his passion requited ?— Is her name Polly ? " 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced 
upon me with this question, and a searching look, 
quite disconcerted me for a moment. 

" No, Mies Mowcher," I replied. " Her name 
is Emily." 

" Aha ? " she cried exactly as before. " Umph ? 
What a rattle I am I Mr. Copperfleld, ain't I vol- 
atile?" 

Her tone and look implied something that waa 
not agreeable to me in connexion with the sal> 
Ject. So I said, in a graver manner than any of 
us had yet assumed : 

" She is as virtuous as she is pretty. She is 
engaged to be married to a most worthy and de- 
serving man in her own station of life. I esteem 
her for her good sense, as much as I admire hex 
for her good looks." 

" Well eaid i " cried Steerforth. " Hear, h^^ir. 
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hear x Now r il qnench thn ctirioeity of this little ^t the scaffoldhis^ ap, then, ftir a pair of whlsken. 

Fatima, my dear Daiey, by leayino: her nothing Come I " 

to g:ne8s at. She is at preeent apprenticed, Miss I conld not help blnshinp: as I declined, for 1 

Mowcher, or articled, or whatever it may be, to feit we were on my weak point, now. But Miss 

Omer and Joram, Haberdashers, Milliners, and so Mowcher, finding that I was not at present dls- 

forth, in this town. Do yon obserre r Omer and , posed for any decotation within the range of hei 

Joram. The promise of which my friend has art, and that I was, for the time being, proof 

spoken, is made and entered into with her cousin; against the blandishments of the small bottle 

Christian name. Ham ; surname, Peggotty ; oc- wliich she held np before one eye to enforce her 

cupation, boatbuilder ; idso of this town. She persoasions, said we would make a beginning on 

lives with a relatiTe ; Christian name, unknown ; an early day, and requested the aid of my hand to 

surname, Peggotty; occupation, seafbring; also descend from her elevated station. Thus assisted, 

of this town. She is the prettiest and most en- she skipped down with much agility, and began 

gaging little ftiry in the world. I admire her— to tie her double chin into her bonnet. 

as my friend does— exceedingly. If it were not *'The fee,^* said Steerforth, *'i8 '*'* 

that I might appear to disparage her Intended, "Five bob," replied Miss Mowcher, ''and dirt 

which I Icnow my friend would not like, I would cheap, my chicken. Ain't I volatile, Mr. Copper 

add, that to me she seems to be throwing herself field ? " 

away ; that I am sure she might do better ; and I replied politely : " Not atall.^* Bat I thought 

that I swear she was born to be a lady." she was rather so, when she tossed np his two 

MisB Mowcher listened to these words, which half-crowns like a goblin pieman, caught them, 

were very slowly and distinctly spoken, with her dropped them in her pocket, and gave it a loud 

head on one side, and her eye in the air, as if she slap. 

were still looking for that answer. When he " Thaf s the Till I " observed Miss Mowcher, 

ceased she became brisk again in an instant, and standing at the chair again, and replacing in the bag 

ratttcd away with surprising volubility. a miscellaneous collection of little objects she had 

** Oh I And that's all about it, is it ? ** she ex- emptied out of it. '' Have I got all my traps f It 
claimed, trimming his whiskers with a little rest- seems so. It wonH do to be like long Ned Bead- 
lees pair of scissors, that went glancing round his wood, when they took him to church ' to marry 
head in all directions. '^Very well: very well ! him to somebody,^ as he says, and left the bride 
Quite a long story. Ought to end 'and they lived behind. Ha! hal ha I A wicked rascal, Ned, 
happy ever afterwards ; * onghtnH it ? Ah I What's but droll 1 Now, I know I'm going to break your 
that game at forfeits ? I love my love with hearts, but I am forced to leave you. You must 
an E, because she's enticing; I hate her with call up all your fortitude, and try to bear it. Good- 
an £, because she's engaged. I took her to the bye, Mr. Copperfield 1 Take care of yourself, 
sign of the exquisite, and treated her with an Jockey of Norfolk! How I Aatv been rattling on I 
elopement ; her name's Emily, and she lives in It's all the foult of you two wretches. I forgive 
the east f Ha I ha I ha I Mr. Copperfield, ain't I you I ' Bob swore ! '—as the Englishman said for 
volatile ? " ' Good-night,' when he first learned French, and 

Merely looking at me with extravagant sly- thought it so like English. 'Bob swore,' my 

ness, and not waiting for any reply, she continued, ducks I '* 

without drawing breath : With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling 

''There! Ifeverany scapegrace was trimmed as she waddled away, she waddled to the door; 

and touched up to perfection, you are, Steerforth. whore she stopped to inquire if she should 

If I understand any noddle in the world, I under- leave us a lock of her hair. " Ain't I volatile ? '* 

stand yours. Do you hear me when I tell you she added, as a commentary on this ofi'er, and, 

that, my darling r I understand yours,'* peeping with her finger on her nose, she departed, 

down into his &ce. " Now you may mhezle, Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it wag 

Jemmy (as we say at Court), and if Mr. Copper- impossible for me to help laughing too ; though 1 

field will take the chair I'll operate on him." am not sure that I should have done so, but for 

" What do you say, Daisy ? " inquired Steer- this inducement. When we had our laugh quite 

forth, laughing, and resigning his seat. " Will out, which was after some time, he told me that 

you be improved ? " Miss Mowcher had quits an extensive connection, 

"Thank you, Miss Mowcher, not this even- andmadeherselfusefhltoavariety of peopleina 

ing-." variety of ways. Some people trifled with her as 

"Don't say no," returned the little woman, a mere oddity, he said ; but she was as shrewdly 

looking at me with the aspect of a connoisseur ; and sharply observant as any one he knew, and 

a little bit more eyebrow ? " as long-headed as she was short-armed. He told 

"Thank you," I returned, "some other time." me that what she had said of being here, and 

" Have it carried halt a quarter of an inch there, and everywhere, was true enough ; for she 

toward the temple," said Miss Mowcher. " We made little darts into the provinces, and seemed 

can do it in a fortnight" to pick up customers everywhere, and to know 

No, 1 thank you. Not at present.'* everybody. I asked him what her disposition 

Go it> for a tio," she urged. "No? Let's was: whether it was at all mischievous, and if 
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ber sympathies were ^cneraUy on the right fide towards me. I was once like yon I * She Tranted 

of things: bnt, not sncceeding in attracting his to speak to EmMy. Bm^ly couldn*t speak to her 

attention to these questions alter two or three theer, for her loving ancle was come home, and 

attempts, I forbore or forgot to repeat them, he wonldnU— no, Mas^r Dayy," said Ham, with 

He told me instead, with much rapidity, a good great earnestness, "he couldn^ kind-natur'd. 

deal about her skill, and her profits ; and about tender-hearted as he is, see them two together, 

her being a sdentific cupper, if I should ever have side by side, for all the treasures thaCs wrecked 

occasion for her service in that capacity. in the sea." 

She was the principal theme of our conversa- I felt how trae this was. I knew it, on the 

tion during the evening : and when we parted for instant, quite as well as Ham. 

the night Steerforth caDed after me over the ban- " So Bm'ly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,** 

isters, " Bob swore I " as I went down-stairs. he pursued, " and gives it to her ont o' win- 

I was surprised when I came to Mr. Barkis^s dow to bring here. *• Show that,* she says, ' to my 

house, to find Ham walking up and down in front annt, Mrs. Barkis, and she'll set you down by her 

of it, and still more surprised to learn from him fire, for the k)ve of me, till uncle is gone out, and 

that little Em'ly was inside. I naturally inquired I can come.* By-and-by she tells me what I tdl 

why he was not there too, instead of pacing the you, Mas'r Davy, and asks me to bring her. What 

streets by himself? " can I do? She doen*t ought to know any such, 

** Why, you see, Mas*r Bavy,*^ he rejoined, in but I can*t deny her, when the tears is on her 

a hesitating manner, **£mUy, she's talking to face.** 

some *un in here.** He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy 

"I should have thought,** said I, smUing, Jacket, and took out with great care a pretty little 

*' that that was a reason for your being in here purae. 

too, Ham.** " And if I could deny her when the tears was 

**Well, Mas*r Davy, in a general way, so*t on her face, Mas*r Davy,** said Ham, tenderly ad- 
would be,** he returned ; **but look*ee here, Mas'r justing it on the rough palm of his hand, " how 
Davy,** lowering his voice, and speaking very could I deny her when she give me this to carry 
gravely. "It's a young woman, sir—a young for her— knowing what she brought it for ? Such 
woman, that £m*ly knowed once, and doen't a toy as it is I ** said Ham, thoughtfhlly looking 
ought to know no more.** on it " With such a little money in it, Em'ly my 

When I heard these words, a light began to dear 1 ** 

fell tipon the figure I had seen following them, I shook him warmly by the hand when he had 

some houra ago. put it away again—for that was moee satisfactory 

" It's a poor wurem, Ma8*r Davy,** said Ham, to me than saying anytbing>-«nd we walked up 

"as is trod under foot by all the towa. Up street and down, for a minute or two, in silence. The 

and down street. The mowld o* the churchyard door opened then, and Peggotty appeared, beckon- 

don*t hold any that the folk shrink away from, ing to Ham to come in. I would have ke^ away, 

more.** but she came after me, entreating me to come in 

" Did I see her to-night. Ham, on the sands, too. Even then, I would have avoided the room 

after we met you ? '* where they all were, but for its being the neat- 

" Keeping us In sight?** said Ham. "It's tiled kitchen I have mentioned more than once. 

like you did, Has*r Davy. Not that I know'd The door opening immediately into it, t found 

then, she was theer, sir, but along of her creeping myself among them, before I considered whither 

soon arterwards under Em*ly'8 little winder, when I was going. 

she see the light come, and wbisp'ring * Em'ly, The girl— the same I had seen upon the sands 

Em'ly, for Christ's sake, have a woman's heart —was near the fire. She was sitting on the 

toward me. I was once like you I * Those was ground, with her head and one arm lying on a 

solemn words, Mas'r Davy, fur to hear I ** chair. I fancied, from the disposition of her 

" They were, indeed. Ham. What did Em'ly figure, that Em'ly had but newly risen from the 

do ? " chair, and that the forlorn head might perhaps 

" Says Em'ly, * Martha, is it you? Oh, Martha, liave been lying on her lap. I saw but little of 

can it be yon I *— for they had sat at work to- the girl's &ce, over which her hair fell loose and 

gether, many a day, at Mr. Omer's." scattered, as if she had been disordering it with 

" I recollect her now I '* cried I, recalling one her own hands ; but I saw that she was young, 
of the two girls I had seen when I first went and ofa fair complexion. Peggotty had been cry- 
there. "I recollect her quite well!'* ing. So had little Em'ly. Not a word was 

" Martha Eodell," said Ham. " Two or three spoken when we first went in ; and the Dutch 

fear older than Em'ly, but was at the school with clock by the dresser seemed, in the silence, to 

her.'* tick twice as loud as usual. 

" I never heard her name," said I. " I didn't Em'ly spoke first 

mean to interrupt you.'* " Martha wants," she said to Ham, " to go to 

"For the matter o' that, Mas'r Davy," replied London.** 

Earn, "all's told a'most in them words, * Em'ly, " Why to London ? " returned Ham. 

Em'ly, for Christ's sake have a woman's heart He stood between them, looking on the profr 
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trato girl with a mlxtare of compasBlon for ber. And Btill she criedf as if her heart wonld break, 
and of Jealousy of ber holding any companionship ** I try your low too mach. I know I do I ^* 
with her whom he loved so well, which I have al- she sobbed. **rm often cross to yon, and 
ways remembered distinctly. They both spoke changeable with yon, when I ought to be far differ- 
as if she were ill ; in a soft, suppressed tone that ent You are never so to me. Why am I ever so 
was plainly heard, although it hardly rose above a to yon, when I should think of nothing but how 
whisper. to be grateftil, and to make you happy 1 ** 

*' Better there than here/* said a third voice ^* Yon always make me so," said Ham, "my 

aloud— -Martha's, though she did not move. "No dear! I am happy in the sight of you. I am 

one knows me there. Everybody knows me happy, all day long, in the thoughts of yon." 
here." " Ah 1 that^s not enough I " she cried. " That 

" What win she do there ? " inquired Ham. is because you are good ; not because I am 1 Oh, 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly my dear, it might have been a better fortune for 

round at him for a moment; then laid it down you, if you \aA been fond of some one else— of 

again, and curved her right arm about her neck, some one steadier and much worthier than me, 

as a woman in a fever, or in an agony of pain who was all bound up in you, and never vain and 

from a shot, might twist herself. changeable like me ! ** 

" She will try to do well," said little Bm'ly. " Poor little tender-heart," said Ham, in a low 

" Yon don't know what she has said to us. Boos voice. " Kartha has overset ber, altogether." 
he— do they— aunt? " "Please, aunt," sobbed Emly, "come here, 

Peggotty shook her head compassionately. and let me lay my head upon yon. Oh, I am very 

" I'll try," said Martha, " if you'll help me miserable to-night, aunt 1 Oh, I am not as good 

away. I never can do worse than I have done a girl as I ought to be. I am not, I know I " 
here. I may do better. Oh I " with a dreadful Peggotty had hastened to the chair before the 

shiver, " take me out of these streets, where the fire. Bm'iy, with her arms around her neck, 

whole town knows me from a child i " kneeled by her, looking up most earnestly into 

As Em'ly held out her hand to Ham, I saw him her face, 
put in it a little canvas bag. She took it, as if " Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me I Ham, dear, 

she thought it were her purse, and made a step or try to help me 1 Mr. David, for the sake of old 

two forward ; but finding her mistake, came back times, do, please, tiy to help me I I want to be a 

to where he had retired near me, and showed it to better girl than I am. I want to feel a hundred 

him. times more thankfhl than I do. I want to feel 

" It*s nil yonm, Em'ly," I could hear him say. more, what a blessed thing it is to be the wife of 

" I haven't nowt in all the wureld that ain't yonm, a good man, and to lead a peaceful life. Oh me, 

my dear. It ain't of no delight to me, except for oh me I Oh my heart, my heart I " 
you I " She dropped her Cue on my old nurse's breast, 

The tears rose freshly in her eyes, but she and, ceasing this supplication, which in its agony 

turned away and went to Martha. What she and grief was half a woman's, half a child's, as 

gave her, I don't know. I saw her stooping over all her maimer was (being, in tiiat, more natural, 

her, and putting money in her bosom. She andbettersuited to her beauty, as I thought, than 

whispered something, as she asked was that any other manner could have been), wept silently, 

enough t " More than enough," the other said, while my old nurse hushed her like an infimt. 
and took her hand and kissed it. She got calmer by degrees, and then we 

Then Martha arose, and gathering her shaw. soothed her ; now talking encouragingly, and now 

about her, covering her face with it, and weeping jesting a little with her, until she b^an to raise 

aloud, went dowly to the door. She stopped a her head and speak to us. So we got on, U£til 

moment before going out, as if she wouM have she was able to smile, and then to laugh, and then 

uttered something or turned back ; but no word to sit up, half ashamed ; while Peggotty recalled 

passed her lips. Making the same low, dreary, her stray ringlets, dried her eyes, and made her 

>rretched moaning in her shawl, she went away, neat again, lest her uncle should- wonder, whcu 

As the door closed, little Em'ly looked at us she got home, why his darling had been crying, 
three in a hurried manner, and then hid her face I saw her do, that u^ht, what I had never seen 

in her hands, and fell to sobbing. her do before. I saw her innocently kiss her 

" Doen't, Em'ly,'* said Ham, tapping her chosen husband on the cheek, and creep close to 

gently on the shoulder. " Doen't, my dear I You his bluff form as if it were her best support 

doen't ought to cry so, pretty ! •* When they went away together, in the waning 

" Oh, Ham I " she exclaimed, still weeping moonlight, and I looked after them, comparing 

pitifhlly, "I am not as good a girl as I ought to their departure in my mind with Martha's, I saw 

be ! I know I have not the thankful hean, some- that she held his arm with both her hands, and 

times, I ought to have I " still kept close to him. 

" Yos, yes, you have, Fm sure," said Ham. 

"No I no! no!" cried little Em'ly, sobbing, ^ 

and shaking her head. " I am not as good a girl ^ 

as I ought to be. Not near I not near I " 
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meanwhile. At length Steerforth, beoomins ^y 

CHAFTEB XXIIL and talkatiye in a moment, aa ho coold become 

1 coBBOBORATK MB. DICK, AKS GHoosB ▲ anjthlng he liked at any moment, palled me by 

PBOFK88ION. the anu : 

Wnxir I awoke in the morning: I thonght rery " Find a rolce, David. What about the letter 

moch of little £m*ly, and her emotion last night, yon were speaking of at breaUkat f ^* 

after Martha had left. I felt as if I had come uito **Oh ! " said I, taking it out of my pocket, 

the knowledge of those domestic weaknesses and ** It's from my annt." 

tendernesses in a sacred confidence, and that to ** And what does she say, requiring oonsidcn^ 

disclose them, even to Steerforth, would be tionf** 

wrong. I had no gentler feeling towards any ^* Why, she reminds me, Steeiforth,'* said I, 

one than towards the pretty creatnre who had ** that I came ont on this expedition to look 

been my playmate, and whom I have always been about me, and to think a little." 

persuaded, and shall always be persnaded, to my ** Which, of coarse, yon hare done t " 

dying day, I then devotedly loved. The repeti- ^ Indeed I can*t say I have, paiticnlariy. To 

tion to any ears— even to Steerforth's— of what teU yoo the trnth, I am afraid I had forgotten it." 

she had been unable to repress when her heart lay ^ Well 1 look about you now, and make np for 

open to me by an accident, I felt would be a rong^h your negligence," said Steerforth. ^ Look to the 

deed, unworthy of myself, unworthy of the light right, and yoo'll see a flat coontry, with a good 

of our pore childhood, which I always saw en- deid of marsh in it ; look to the left, and you'll 

circling her head. I made a resolution, therefore, see the same. Look to the front, and you'U find 

to keep it in my own breast ; and there it gave no difference ; look to the rear, and there it is 

her image a new grace. stiU." 

While we were at breakfiist, a letter was de- I laughed, and repHed that I saw no suitable 

llvered to me from my aunt As it contained profession in the whole prospect ; which was 

matter on which I thonght Steerforth could advise perhaps to be attributed to its flatness, 

me as weU as any one, and on which I knew I ** What says our aunt on the subject? " in 

should be delighted to consirit him, I resolved to quired Steerforth, glancing at the letter in my 

make it a subject of discussion on our journ^ hand. ^^Does she suggest anything? " 

home. For the present we had enough to do, in ** Why, yes," said I. ** She asks me, hers, if I 

taking leave of all our friends. Mr. Barkis was think I should like to be a proctor t What do you 

far from being the last am(Mig them, in his re- think of it ? " 

gret at our departure ; and I believe would even . *^ Well, I don't know," replied Steerforth, 

have opened the box again, and sacrificed another coolly. " Yon may as well do that as anything 

guinea, if it would have kept us eight-and-forty dse, I suppose ? " 

hours in Yarmouth. Peggotty and all her Hnmily I could not help laughing again, at bis balan- 

were full of grief at our going. The whole house dug all callings and professions so equally ; and I 

of Omer and Joram turned out to bid us good-bye ; told Jiim so. 

and there were so many seafhring volunteers in ** What U a proctor, Steerforth f " said I. 
tittendance on Steerforth, when our portmanteans ** Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney," re- 
went to the coach, that if we had had the baggage of piled Steerforth. ** He is, to some fruied conrta 
a regimoit with us, we should hardly have wanted held in Doctors^ Commons— a lazy old nook near 
porters to carry it In a word, we d^Kurted to St Paul's Churchyard— what solicitors are to the 
the regret and admiration of all cimcemed, and courts of law and equity. He is a flinctionary 
led a great many people very sorry behind us. whose existence, in the natural course of things, 

** Do you stay long here, littlmer f " said I, as would have terminated about two hundred years 

he stood waiting to see the coach start ago. 1 can tcU yon best what he is, by telling 

** No, sir," he replied ; ** probably not very you what Doctors' Commons is. It's a little ont- 

loag, sir." of-the*way place, where they administer what is 

** He ran hardly say, just now,'* observed called ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds of 

St'wrforth, carelessly. *' He knows what he has tricks with obsolete old monsters of acts of Par- 

to do, and he'll do it'* liament, which three-fourths of the world know 

** That I am sure he will," i?aid I. nothing about, and the other fourth supposes to 

Littimer touched his hat in acknowledgment have been dug up, in a fossil state, in the days of 

tfi my good opinion, and I felt about eight years the Edwards. It's a place that has an ancient 

old. He touched it once more, wishing us a good monopoly in suits about people's wills and 

journey ; and we left him standing on the pave- people's marriages, and disputes among ships 

mcnt, as respectable a mystery as any pyramid in and boats.'* 

Kgypt " Nonsense, Steerforth I " I exclaimed. " You 

For some little time we held no conversation, don't mean to say that there is any affinity bo- 

St<%rforth being unusually silent, and I being tween nautical matters and ecclesiastical mal- 

•jnfficicntly engaged in wondering, within myself, ters ? " 

when I should see the old places again, and what " I don't, indeed, my dear boy," ho returned ; 

new changes might happen to me or them in the **bat I mean to say that they arc managed and 
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iiecided by tho same set of people, down in that apon me noxt day but one ; and I droTe to Lln- 

eame Doctors' Commons. Yoa shall go there coin's lun Fields, where I found my aunt up, and 

one day*, and find them blundering through half waiting: supper. 

the nautical terms tn Young's Dictionary, If I had been round the world since we parted, 

apropos of tlie * Nancy ' havlnj; run down the we could hardly have been better pleased to meet 

*■ Sarah Jane,' or Mr. P^gotty and the Tannoutb again. My aunt cried outright as she embraced 

boatmen having put off in a gale of wind with an me; and said, pretending to laugh, that if my 

anchor and cable to the * Nelson ' Indiaman in poor mother had been alive, that silly little cresr 

distress ; and yon shall go there another day, and tore would have shed tears, she had no doubt. 

And them deep in the evidence, pro and con., " So you have left Mr. Dick behind, annt f '* 

■respecting a clergyman who has misbehaved him- said I. *' 1 am sorry for that. Ah, Janet, how do 

self; and you shall find the Judge in the nautical you do ? " 

case, the advocate in the clergyman's case, or As Janet curtsied, hoping I was well, I ob- 

contrariwise. They are like actors ; now a man's served my aunt's visage lengthen very much, 

a judge, and now he is not a Judge ; now he's one *' I am sorry for it, too," said my aunt, rubbing 

thing, now he's another; now he's something her nose. *'I have had no peace of mind. Trot, 

else, change and change about ; but it's always a since I have been here." 

very pleasant profitable little afijair of private Before I could ask why, she told me. 

theatricals, presented to an uncommonly select **I am convinced," said my aunt, laying her 

audience." hand with melancholy firmness on the table, 

** But advocates and proctors are not one and ^ that Dick's character is not a character to keep 

the same ? " said I, a little puzzled. ^' Are the donkeys off. I am confident he wants strength 

they ? " of purpose. I ought to have left Janet at home, 

^* No," returned Steerforth, ** the advocates instead, and then my miud^might perhaps been at 

are civilians^men who have taken a doctor's de- ease. If ever there was a donkey trespassing on 

gree at college— which is the first reason of my my green," said my aunt, with emphasis, " there 

knowing anything about it The proctors employ was one this afternoon at four o'clock. A cold 

the advocates. Both get very comfortable fees, feeling came over me fh>m head to foot, and I 

and altogether they make a mighty snug little itnau^itwasadonkeyl" 

party. On the whole, I would recommend you to I tried to comfort her on this point, but sho 

take to Doctors' Commons kindly, David. They rejected consoldtion. 

plume themselves on their gentility there, I can **It was a donkey," said my aunt; "and it 

tell you, if that's any satisfoction.'* was the one wiUi the stumpy tail which that Mur- 

I made allowance for Steerforth's light way of dering sister of a woman rode, when she came to 

treating the subject, and, considering it with my house.'* This had been, ever since, tho only 

reference to the staid air.of gravity and antiquity name my aunt knew for Miss Murdstone. *'If 

which I associated with that " lazy old nook near there is any Donkey in Dover, whose audacity it 

St Paul's Churchyard," did not feel indisposed is harder to me to bear than another's, that," said 

towards my aunt's suggestion ; which she left to my aunt striking the table, " is the animal I " 

my tKQ decision, making no scruple of telling me Janet ventured to suggest that my aunt might 

that it had occurred to her, on her lately visiting be disturbing herself unnecessarily, and that she 

her own proctor in Doctors' Commons for the believed the donkey in question was then engaged 

purpose of settling her will in my fovor. in the sand-and-gravel line of business, and was 

** That's a laudable proceeding on the part of not available for purposes of trespass. But my 

our aunt, at all events," said Steerforth, when I aunt wouldn't hear of it. 

mentioned it ; " and one deserving of all enconr- Supper was comfortably served and hot, though 

agement. Daisy, my advice is that you take my aunt's rooms were very high up— whether 

kindly to Doctors' Commons.'* that she might have more stone stairs for her 

I quite made up my mind to do so. I then money, or might be nearer to the door in the roof, 

told Steerforth that my aunt was in town await- I don't know— and consisted of a roast fowl, a 

ing me (as I found ttom her letter), and that she steak, and some vegetables, to all of which I did 

had taken lodgings for a week at a kind of private ample justice, and which were all excellent. But 

liotel in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where there was a my aunt had her own ideas concerning London 

stone staircase, and a convenient door in the provision, and nte but little. 

roof; my annt being firmly persuaded that every "I suppose this unfortunate fowl was bom 

house in London was going to be burnt down and brought up in a cellar," said my aunt, "and 

every night. never took the air except on a hackney coach- 

We achieved the rest of our Journey pleasantly, stand. I hope the steak may be beef, but I don't 

sometimes recurring to Doctors' Commons, and believe it. Nothing's genuine in the place, in my 

anticipating the distant days when I should be a opinion, but the dirt" 

proctor there, which Steerforth pictured in a "Don't you think the fowl may have come out 

variety of humorous and whimsical lights, that of the country, aunt?" I hinted, 

made us both merry. When we came to our • "Certainly not," returned my annt "It 

journey's end, he went home, engaging to call would be no pleasure to a London traddsman to 
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•cH anytUng wbidi waa what he pretended it She ftopped for a moment to tako my hand 

waa." between here, and went on : 

I did not Tentnre to controTeit thia o|iinton, ** It's in Tain, Trot, to recall the past, nnleaa It 

bat I made a good sapper, which it greatly satis- works some inflaence apon the present. Perhaps 

llod her to see me do. When the table was cleared, I might have been better friends with yoar poor 

Janet aaslsted her to arrange her hair, to pat on Iktber. Perhaps I might liaye been better friends 

her nightcap, wliich was of a smarter constmc- with that poor child yoar mother, eren after your 

tion than nsnal C in case of fire,** my aont said), aister Betsey Trotwood disappointed me. When 

and to fold her gown back orer her knees, these yoa came to me, a little runaway boy, all dasty 

being her osoal preparstions Ibr warming herself and way-worn, perhaps I thoaght so. From tbat 

before going to bed. I then made her, according time nntQ now, Trot, yoa hare erer been a credit 

to certain established regulations from which no to me and a pride and a pleasore. I have no other 

deviation, however slight, could ever be permitted, claim upon my means; at least **--4iere to my 

a glaas of hot white wine and water, and a slice surprise she hesitated, and waa conftaaed—^ no, I 

of toast cut into long thin strips. With these hare no other claim upon my meaoa— and you are 

accompaniments we were left alone to finish the my adopted <^ild. Only be a loving diild to me 

evening, my aunt sitting opposite to me drinking in my age, and bear with my whima and Ihnciee ; 

her wine and water; soaking her strips of toast and yon wiH do more for an old woman whose 

In it, one by one, before eating them ; and look- prime of life was not so happy or conciliating aa 

ing benignantly on me, ftt>m among the borders it might have been, than ever that old woman did 

of her nightcap. for yoa.** 

** Well, Trot,** she began, ^* what do you think It waa the first time I had heard my aant refer 

of the proctor plan f Or have you not begun to to her paat Ustozy. There was a magnanimity in 

think about it yet? ** . her quiet way of doing so, and of dismissing it, 

** I have thought a good deal about it, my dear which would have exalted her in my respect and 

aunt, and I have talked a good deal about it with affection, if anything could. 
Bteerforth. I like it very much indeed. I like it ** All Is agreed and understood between ns 

exceedingly.*' now. Trot,** said my aunt, *' and we need talk of 

*' Come,** said my aunt. "That*s cheering.** this no more. Give me a kiss, and we*Il go to 

"I have only one difficulty, aunt** the Commons after breakihst to-morrow.** 

** Say what it is. Trot,** she resumed. We had a long chat by the fire before we went 

**Wby, I want to ask, aunt, as this seems, to bed. I slept in a room on the same floor with 

from what I understand, to be a limited profcs- my annt*B, and was a little disturbed in the oonrse 

sion, whether my entrance into it would not be of the night by her knocking at my door aa often 

very expensive ? ** as she was agitated by a distant sound of hack- 

*•' It will cost,** returned my aunt, " to article ney-coaches or marketcarta, and inquiring *Mf I 

yon, Just a thousand pounds.** heard the engines? ** But towards morning she 

"Now, my dear aunt,** said I, drawing my slept better, and suffered me to do so too. 
chair nearer, " I am uneasy in my mind about At about mid-day, we set out for the oflice of 

that. It*a a large sum of money' Ton have ex- Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, in Doctors* Com- 

pended a great deal on my education, and have mens. My aunt, who had this other genera] 

always been as liberal to me in all things, as it opinion in reference to London, that every man 

was possible to be. You have been the soul of she saw was a pickpocket, gave me her purse to 

generosity. Surely there are some ways in which carry for her, which had ten guineas in it and 

I might begin life with hardly any outlay, and yet some silver. 

begin with a good hope of getting on by resolu- We made a pause at the toy-shop In Fleet- 

tion and exertion. Are you sure that it would street, to see the giants of Saint Dnnstan's strike 

not be better to try that course ? Are you certain upon the bells— we had timed our going, so as to 

tbat you can afford to part with so much money, catch them at it, at twelve o'clock— and then 

and tbat it is right that it should be so expended? went on towards Ludgate ^31\\ and St. Panra 

[ only ask yon, my second mother, to consider. Churchyard. We were crossing to the ftmner 

Are you certain ? ** place, when I found that my aunt greatly acceler- 

My aunt finished eating the piece of toast on ated her speed, and looked frightened. I ob- 

wblch she was then engaged, looking me full In served, at the same time, that a lowering 111- 

the fiice all the while ; and then setting her glass dressed man who had stopped and stared at us In 

on the chimney-piece, and folding her hands upon passing, a little before was coming ao close after 

her folded skirts, replied as follows : us, as to brush against her 

" Trot, my child, If I have any object in life, it " Trot l My dear Trot I ** cried my aunt, in a 

is to provide for your being a good, a sensible, terrified whisper, and pressing my arm. ^^IdonH 

and a happy man. I am bent upon it— so is Dick, know what I am to do.** 

I should like some people that I know to hear "Don'the alarmed,** said I. " Tbere*s nothing 

Dick*8 conversation on the subject. Its sagacity to be afhild of. Step into a shop, and V\\ soon 

iB wonderful. Bat no one knows the resources get rid of this fellow.** 
oi that man*B intellect except myself!** ''No, no, child I** she returned. "I>oa*4 
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Bpe&k to him for the world. I entreat, I order by himteU; who wore a itUT brown wig that 

yon I ** looked as if It were made of gingerbread, rose 

** Good Heaven, annt 1 " said L ** He is to receive my aunt, and show us into Mr. Spen- 

nothing bat a sturdy beggar.'* low's room. 

" Yon don't know what he is I " replied roy " Mr. Spenlow's In Conrt, ma'am/* said the 

aunt "Yoa don't know who he IhI Yon dry man ; ^Mt's an Arches day ; bat it's cloae by« 

don't know what you say I '* and I'll send for him directly." 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while As we were left to look about ns while Mr. 

this was passing, and he had stopped too. Spcnlow was fetched, I availed myself of the op- 

** Don't look at him ! " said my annt, as I portunity. The fhmitnre of the room was old* 

tamed my bead indignantly, ** bat get me a flishioned and dusty ; and the green baize on the 

coach, my dear, and wait for m» in St. Paul's ' top of the writing-table had lost all its co'or, and 

Churchyard.'* was as withered and pale as an old pauper. 

** Wait for you ? *' I repeated. There were a great many bundles of paper on it, 

^ Yes," rejoined my aunt. ** I must go alone, some indorsed as Allegations, and some (to my 

I must go with him.** surprise) as Libels, and some as being in the 

*' With him, aunt ? This man ? ** Consistory Court, and some in the Arches Court, 

'* I am in my senses,** she replied, ** and I tell and some in the I^erogative Court, and some in 

' yon I must. Get me a coach ! '* the Admiralty Court, and some in the Delegates* 

However much astonished I might be, I was Court ; giving me occasion to wonder much, how 
sensible that I had no right to refhse compliance many courts there might be in the gross, and how 
with such a peremptory command. I hurried long It would take to understand them all. Be- 
away a few paces, and called a hackney-chariot sides these, there were sundry immense manu 
which was passing empty. Almost before I could script Books of Evidence taken on affidavit, strong- 
let down tiie steps, my aunt sprang in, I don't ly bound, and tied together in massive sets, a set 
know how, and the man followed. She waved to each cause, as if every cause were a history in 
her hand for me to go away, so earnestly, that, all ton or twenty volumes. All this looked tolerably 
confounded as I was, I tomed from them at once, expensive, I thought, and gave me an agreeable 
In doing so, I beard her toy to the coachman, notion of a proctor's business. I was casting 
*' Drive anywhere I Drive straight on I ** and my eyes with increasing complacency over these 
presently the chariot passed me, going up the and many similar objects, when hasty footsteps 
bill. were heard in the cpom outside, and Mr. Spenlow, 

What Mr. Dick had told me, and what I had in a black gown trimmed with white tox^ came 
supposed to be a delusion of his, now came into hurrying in, taking off his hat as he came. 
my mind. I could not doubt that this person was He was a little light-haired gentleman, with 
the person of whom he had made such mysterious undeniable boots, and the stiffest of white cravats 
mention, though what the nature of his hold upon and shirt-collars. He was buttoned up mighty 
my aunt could possibly be, I wte quite unable to trim and tight, and must have taken a great deal 
imagine. After half an hour's cooling in the of pains with his whiskers, which were accurate- 
churchyard, I saw the chariot coming back. The ly curled. His gold watch-chain was so massive, 
driver stopped beside me, and my aunt was sitting that a fitncy came across me, that he ought to 
in it alone. have a sinewy golden arm, to draw it out with. 

She had not yet sufficiently recovered ttom her like those which are put up over the gold-beaters* 

agitation to be quite prepared for the visit we bad shops. He was got up with such care, and was 

to make. She desired me to get into the chariot, so stiff, that he could hardly bend himself; being 

and to tell the coachman to drive slowly up and obliged, when he glanced at some papers on his 

down a little while. She said no more, except, desk, after sitting down in his chair, to move 

** My dear child, never ask me what it was, and his whole body, from the bottom of his spine, like 

don't refer to it,'* until she' had perfectly regained Punch. 

her composure, when she told me she was quite I had previously been presented by my annt, 

herself now, and we might get out. On her and had been courteoosly received. He now 

giving me her purse, to pay the driver, I found said : 

that all the guineas were gone, and only the loose ** And so, Mr. Copperfield, you think of enter- 

silver remained. ing into our profession ? I casually mentioned to 

Doctors' Commons was approached by a little Miss Trotwood, when I had the pleasure of an 

low archway. Before we had token many paces interview with her the other day,"— with another 

down the street beyond it, the noise of the city inclination of his body— Punch again— -** that 

seemed to melt, as if by magic, into a softened there wa^ a vacancy here. Miss Trotw«od was 

distance. A few dull courts and narrow ways good enough to mention that she had a nephew 

brought us to the sky-lighted offices of Spenlow who was her peculiar care, and for whom she was 

and Jorkins; in the vestibule of which temple, seeking to provide genteelly in life. That nephew, 

accessible to pilgrims without the ceremony of I believe, I have now the pleasure of*'— Punch 

knocking, three or four clerks were at work as again. 
Qopyjsts. One of these, a little dry man, sitting I bowed my acknowledgments, and said, my 
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annt had mentioned to mc that there wat that then and there, and nhotv me what tort of place 

opening, and that I boiieved I should like it very it was. Aa I was willing; enough to know, we 

nmdL That I waa atronglj inclined to like it, went ont with this object, leayin? my annt be- 

and had taken immediately to the proposal. That hind ; who woald tmat herself, she said, in no 

I could not absolutely plcdf?e myself to like it, such place, and who, I think, regarded all Courts 

until I knew something more about it That al- of Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow 

though it was little else than a matter of form, I up at any time. 

presumed I should have an opportunity of trying Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved 

how I liked it, before I bound myself to it Irrev- courtyard formed of grave brick bouses, which 1 

ocably. . inferred, from the Doctors* names upon the doors, 

" Oh surely ! nnrely I " said Mr. Ppcnlow. " We to be the official abiding-places of the learned ad- 

always, in this house, propose a month— an iui- vocatesof whom Bteerforth had told me; and into 

tiatory month. I should be happy, myself, to pro- a large dull room, not unlike a chapel tomy think- 

pose two months— three— an indefinite period, in ing, on the left hand. The upper part of this room 

dct— but I have a partner. Mr. Jorkins." was fenced off from the rest; and there, on the 

**And the premium, sir,'* I returned, *Ms a two sides of a raised platform of the horse-slioe 

thousand pounds.'* form, sitting on easy old-fashioned dining-room 

** And the premium. Stamp included, is a thou- chairs, were sundry gentlemen in red gowns and 
sand pounds," said Mr. Spenlow. ^ As I have grey wigs, whom I found to be the Doctors afore- 
mentioned to Miss Trotwood, I am actuated by said. Blinking over a little desk like a pnlpit* 
no mercenary considerations; few men are lesa desk, in the curve of the horse-shoe, waci an old 
so, I believe ; but Mr. Jorkins has his opinions gentleman, whom, if I had seen him in an aviary, 
on these subjects, and I am bound to respect Mr. I should certainly have taken for an owl, but who, 
Jorkins's opinions. Mr. Jorkins thinks a thou- I learned, was the presiding Judge. In the space 
Bond pounds too little, in short." within the horse-shoe, lower than these, that is to 

^ I suppose, sir," said I, still desiring to spare say on about the level of the floor, were sundry 

my aunt, ** that it Is not the custom here, if an other gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow's rank, and 

articled clerk were particularly useftil, and made dressed like him in black gowns with white fiic 

himself a perfect master of his profession — " I upon them, sitting at a long green table. Theii 

could not help blushing, this looked so like prais- cravats were in general stiff, I thought, and theii 

ing myself—** I suppose it is not the custom, in looks haughty ; but in this last respect, I pres- 

the later years of his time, to ailow him any — " ently conceived I had done them an injustice, foi 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort. Just lifted his when two or three of them had to rise and an 

bead far enough out of bis cravat, to shake it, and ewer a question of the presiding dignitary, ] 

imswered, anticipating the word ** salary." never saw anything more sheepish. The public 

**No. I will not say what consideration I represented by a boy with a comforter, and a 

might ^ve to that point myself, Mr. Copper- shabby-genteel man secretly eating crumbs oat 

field, if I were un^ttered. Mr. Jorkins ia im- of his coat pockets, was warming itself at a stovo 

movable." in the centre of the Court. The languid stillness 

I was quite dismayed by the idea of this terri- of the place was only broken by the chirping of 
ble Jorkins. But I found out afterwards that he this flre and by the voice of one of the Docton, 
was a mild man of a heavy temperament, whose who was wandering slowly through a perfect 
place in the business was to keep himself in the library of evidence, and stopping to put up, from 
background, and be constantly exhibited by name time to time, at little road-side inns of argument 
as the most obdurate and ruthless of men. If a on the Journey. Altogether, I have never, on any 
clerk wanted his salary raised, Mr. Jorkins occasion, made one at such a cosey, dosey, old- 
wouldn't listen to such a proposition. If a client feshioned, time-forgotten, sleepy-headed little 
were slow to settle his bill of costs, Mr. Jorkins family-party in all my Jlfe ; and I felt it would be 
was resolved to have it paid ; and however pain- quite a soothing opiate to belong to it in any 
nil these things might be (and always were) to the character— except perhaps as a suitor, 
feelings of Mr. Spenlow, Mr. Jorkins would have Very well satisfied with the dreamy nature of 
his bond. The heart and hand of the good angel this retreat, I informed Mr. Spenlow that I had 
Spenlow would have been always open, but for seen enough for that time, and we rejoined my 
the restraining demon Jorkins. As I have grown aunt ; in company with whom I presently do- 
older, I think I have had experience of some other parted from the Commons, feeling very young 
houses doing business on the principle of Spen- when I went out of Spenlow and Jorkins's, on 
low and Jorkins 1 account of the clerks poking one another with 

It was settled that I should begin my month's their pens to point me out. 
probation as soon as I pleased, and that my aunt We arrived at Lincoln's Inn Fields withont 

need neither remain in town nor return at its ex- any new adventures, except encountering an nn 

plration, as the articles of agreement of which I lucky donkey in a costermonger's cart, who suc- 

was to be the subject, could easily be sent to her gested painfhl associations to my aunt. We hod 

ftt home for her signature. When wo had got so another long talk about my plans, when we were 

fkr, Mr. Spenlow offered to take me into Court safely housed ; and as I knew she was anxious to 
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g^t home, and, between fire, food, and pickpock- Mrs. Cmpp was taken with a troablesome 

eta, conld never be considered at her ease for half- congh, in the midst of which she articulated with 

an-honr in London, I nrgcd her not to be nncom- much difflcnltj. " He was took ill here, ma^am, 

fortable on my account, but to leave me to take and— ugh I ngh 1 ngh 1 dear me !— and he died I" 
care of myself. "Hey I What did he die of?" asked my annt 

" I have not been here a week to-morrow, " Well, ma*am, he died of drink," said Mrs. 

without considering that too, my dear," she re- Cmpp, in confidence. " And smoke." 
tamed. ** There is a fhmished little set of chara- *' Smoke ? You don't mean chimneys ? " eald 

bcrs to be let in the Adelphi, Trot, which ought to my aunt, 
suit yon to a marvel." " No, ma*am," returned Mrs. Cmpp. ** Cigare 

With this brief Introduction, she produced and pipes." 
from her pocket an advertisement, carcllilly cut ** ThaPs not catching, Trot, at any rate," lo- 

out of a newspaper, setting forth that in Bucking- marked my aunt, turning to me. 
ham Street in the Adelphi there was to be let " No. indeed," said I. 

famished, with a view of the river, a singularly In short, my aunt, seeing how enraptured I 
desirable and compact set of chambers, forming was with the premises, took them for a month, 
a genteel residence for a young gentleman, a with leave to remain for twelve months when that 
member of one of the Inns of Court, or otherwise, time was out. Mrs. Cmpp was to find linen, and 
with immediate possession. Terms moderate, and to cook ; every other necessary was already pro- 
could be taken for a month only if required. vided ; and Mrs. Crupp expressly intimated that 

" Why, this is the very thing, aunt ! " said I, she should always yeam towards me as a son. I 

flushed with the possible dignity of living in was to take possession the day after to-morrow, 

cbumbers. and Mrs. Cmpp said, thank Heaven she had now' 

"Then come," replied my aunt, immediately found summun she could care for! 
resuming the bonnet she had a minute before laid On our way back, my aunt informed me how 

aside. ^ We'll go and look at *em." she confidently trusted that the life I was now to 

Away wc went. The advertisement directed lead would make me firm and self-reliant, which 

us to apply to Mrs. Crupp on the premises, and was alll wanted. She repeated this several times 

we rang the area bell, which we supposed to com- next day, in the Intervals of our arranging for the 

municate with Mrs. Cmpp. It was not until we transmission of my clothes and books ttom Mr. 

had rung three or four times that we could pre- Wickfleld's ; relative to which, and to all my late 

vail on Mrs. Crupp to communicate with us, but holiday, I wrote a long letter to Agnes, of Vhich 

at last she appeared, being a stQut lady with a my aunt took charge, as she was to leave on the 

flounce of flannel petticoat below a nankeea succeeding day. Not to lengthen these particn- 

gown. lars, I need only add, that she made a handsome 

" Let us see these chambers of yours, If you provision for all my possible wants during my 

please, ma'am," said my aunt. month of trial; that Stcerfortb, to my great dis- 

** For this gentleman ? " said Mrs. Cmpp, feel- appointment and hers too, did not make his ap- 
ing in her pocket for her keys. pearance before she went away ! that I saw her 

** Yes, for my nephew," said my aunt. safely seated in the Dover coach, exulting in the 

** And a sweet set they la for sich I " said Mrs. coming discomfiture of the vagrant donkeys, with 

Cmpp. Janet at her side ; and that when the coach was 

So we went up-stairs. gone, I turned my face to the Adelphi, pondering 

They were on the top of the house— a great on the old days when I used to roam about its 

point with my aunt, being near .the fire-escape— subterranean arches, and on the happy changes 

and consisted of a little half-blind entry where which had brought me to the sur&ce. 
you could see hardly anything, a little stone-blind , 

pantry where you could see nothing at all, a mAPrirp yytt^ 

sitting-room, and a bed-room. The furniture was ciiAi-i ii.it -a.Ai\. 

rather faded, but quite good enough for me ; and, ''^ '^^^ dibsipatioh. 

sure enough, the river was outside the windows. It was a wopderftilly fine thing to have that 

As I was delighted with the place, my aunt lofty castle to myself, and to feel, when I shut my 

»nd Mrs. Cmpp withdrew into the pantry to dis- outer door,')ike Robinson Cmsoe, when he had 

cuss the terms, while I remained on the sitting- got into his fortification, and pnllod his ladder up 

room sofo, hardly daring to think it possible that after him. It w^as a wonderfully fine thing to walk 

I could be destined to live in such a noble rest- about town with the key of my house in my 

dence. After a single combat of some duration pocket, and to know that I could ask any fellow 

they returned, and I saw, to my joy, both in Mrs. to come home, and make quite sure of its being 

Crupp's countenance and in my aunt's, that the inconvenient to nobody, if it were not so to me. It 

deed was done. was a wonderfhlly fine thing to let myself in and 

" Is it the last occupant's furniture ? " inquired out, and to come and go without a word to any 

my aunt. one, and to ring Mrs. Crupp up, gasping, ft-om the 

*' Yes, it is, ma'am," eald Mr?. Crupp. depths of the earth, when I wanted her, and when 

^* What's become of him ? " asked my aunt. she was difposed to come. All this, I say, was 

7-"» 
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wonderfully line ; bnt I mnet ny, too, that there Thlf was a dellghtftil hearing. 1 told him if 

were times when it was very dreary. he waited for that, be woold have to wait till 

It was line in the morning, particularly in tlie doomsday, 
fine mornings. It looked a very fresh, free life, ** But yon shall have some hreakfksti** said I, 

by daylight t still fresher, and more free, by snn- with my hand on the boll-rope, ** and Mrs. Crapp 

light. Bat as the day declined, the life seemed to shaU make yon some fresh coffee, and I'll toast 

go down too. I don't know how it was; it yon some bacon in a bachelor's Dutch-oven that I 

seldom looked well by candle-light I wanted have got here." 

somebody to talk to, then. I missed Agnes. I *' No, no I " said Steerforth. *' Don't ring ? I 

found a tremendons blank, in the place of that can't 1 lam going to breakfast with one of thcso 

smiling repository of my confidence. Mrs. Cmpp fellows who is at the Piazza Hotel, in Ck)veDt 

appeared to be a long way off. I thought about Garden." 

my predecessor, who had died of drink and *' Bnt youMl come back to dinner ? " said L 
smoke ; and I could have wished he had been so "I can't, upon my life. There's nothing I 
good as to live, and not bother me with his de- should like better, but I tmtst remain with these 
cease. two fellows. We all three go off together to- 
After two days and nights, I felt as if I had morrow morning." 
lived there for a year, and yet I was not an hour " Then bring them here to dinner," I returned, 
older, bnt was quite as much tormented by my *' Do yon think they would come ? " 
own yonthftilness as ever. **Ohl they would come fiist enough,'* said 

Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced Steerforth ; ** but we should inconvenience yon. 
me to apprehend that he must be ill, I left the You had better come and dine with us some- 
Commons early on the third day, and walked out where." 

to Hlghgate. Mrs. Steerforth was very glad to see I would not by any means connent to this, for 

me, snd said that he had gone away with one of it occurred to me that I really ought to have a 

his Oxford friends to seo another who lived near little house-warming, and that there never could 

St Albans, but that she expected him to return be a better opportunity. I had a new pride in my 

to-morrow. I was so fond of him, that I felt quite rooms after his approval of them, and burned with 

Jealous of his Oxford friends. a desire to develop their utmost resources. I 

As she pressed me to stay to dinner, I remained, therefore made him promise positively in the 

and I believe we talked about nothing but him all names of his two friends, and we appointed six 

day. i. told her how much the people liked him o'clock as the dinner-hour, 
at Yarmouth, and what a delightful companion When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Cmpp, and 

he had been. Miss Dartle was ftill of hints and acquainted her with my desperate design. Mrs. 

mysterious questions, but took a great interest in Crupp said, in the first place, of course it was well 

all our proceedings there, and said, *^ Was it really known she couldn't be expected to wait, but she 

though f" and so forth, so often, that she got knew a handy young man, who she thought could 

everything out of me she wanted to know. Her be prevailed upon to do it, and whose terms 

appearance was exactly what I have described it, would be five shillings, and what I pleased. I 

when I first saw her; but the society of the two said, certainly we would have him. Next, Mrs. 

ladies was so agreeable, and came so natural to Crupp said it was dear she couldn't be in two 

me, that I felt myself fiilling a little In love with places at once (which I felt to be reasonable), and 

her. I could not help thinking, several times in that ^* a young gal " stationed In the pantry with 

the course of the evening, and particularly when a bed-room candle, there never to desist fr^m 

I walked home at night, what delightful company washing plates, would be indispensable. I said, 

she would be in Buckingham Street what would be the expense of this young female, 

I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning, and Mrs. Crupp said she supposed elghteen-pence 
before going to the Commons— and I may observe would neither make me nor break me. I said I 
hi this place that it is surprising how much coffee supposed not; and that was settled. Then Mrs. 
Mrs. Crupp nsed, and how weak it was, consider- Crupp said, ** Now about the dinner." 
ing— when Steerforth himself walked in, to my It was a remarkable Instance of want of fore- 
unbounded Joy. thought on the part of the ironmonger who had 

*' My dear Steerforth," cried I, ** I began to made Mrs. Crupp's kitchen fire-place, that it was 

think I should never see you again I " capable of cooking nothing but chops and mashed 

**I was carried off, by force of arms," said potatoes. As to a fish-kettle, Mrs. Cmpp said, 

Steerforth, ** the very next morning after I got well 1 would I only come and look at the range t 

home. Why, Daisy, what a rare old bachelor you She couldn't say fairer than that. Would I come 

arc here I " and look at It ? As I should not have been much 

I showed him over the establishment, not the wiser if I Jiad looked at it, I declined, and 

omitting the pantry, with no little pride, and he said, "Never mind fish." But Mrs. Crapp said, 

commended it highly. **I tell you what, old Don't say that; oysters was in, and why not 

boy," ha added, "I shall make quite a town- themt So that was settled. Mrs. Cmpp thon 

house of this place, unless you give me notice said what she would recommend would be this, 

to quit" A pair of hot roast fowls— from the pastry-cook's 
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a dish of slewed beef, with vegetables— from the disposition, and unable to confine herself (as her 

pastry-cook^s ; two little corner things, as a raised positive instmctions were) to the pantry, she wae 

pie and a dish of kidneys — from the pastry-cook^s ; constantly peering in at ns, and constantly imagin- 

a tart, and (if I liked) a shape of jelly— from the Ing herself detected ; in which belief, she several 

pastry-cook's. This, Mrs. Crupp said, would times retired upon the plates (with which she had 

leave her at full liberty to concentrate her mind carefully paved the floor), and did a great deal of 

on the potatoes, and to serve up the cheese and destruction, 
celery as she could wish to see it done. These, however, were small drawbacks, and 

I acted on Mrs. Crupp's opinion, and gave the easily Ibrgotten when the cloth was cleared, and 
order at the pastry-cook's myself. Walking along the dessert put on the table ; at which period of 
the Strand, afterwards, and observing a hard mot- the entertainment the handy young man was dis- 
tled substance in the window of a ham and beef covered to be speechless. Giving him private 
shop, which resembled marble, but was labelled directions to seek the society of Mrs. Crupp, and 
** Mock Turtle," I went in and bought a slab of to remove the " young gal " to the basement also. 
It, which I have since seen reason to believe I abandoned myself to enjoyment, 
would have ' sufficed for fifteen people. This I began, by being singularly cheerthl and light- 
preparation, Mrs. Crupp, after some difficulty, hearted; all sorts of half-forgotten things to talk 
consented to warm up ; and it shrunk so much in about, came rushing into my mind, and made mo 
a liquid state, that we found it what Steerforth hold forth in a most unwonted manner. I laughed 
called " rather a tight fit" for four. heartily at my o^vn jokes, and everybody else's ; 

These preparations happily completed, I called Steerforth to order for not passing the 

bought a little dessert in Covent Garden Market, wine ; made several engagements to go to Oxford ; 

and gave a rather extensive order at a retail wine- announced that I meant to have a dinner-party 

merchant's in that vicinity. When I came home exactly like that, once a week until ftirther notice ; 

in the afternoon, and saw the bottles drawn up and madly took so much snuff out of Grainger's 

in a square on the pantry-floor, they looked so box, that I wa« obliged to go into the pantry, and 

numerous (though there were two missing, which have a private flt of sneezing ten minutes long, 
made Mrs. Crupp very uncomfortable), that I was I went on, by passing the wine faster and 

absolutely frightened at them. flister yet, and continually starting up with a 

One of Steerforth^s friends was named Grain- corkscrew to open more wine, long before any 

ger, and the other Markham. They were . both was needed. I proposed Steerforth's health. I 

very gay and lively fellows ; Grainger, something said he was my dearest friend, the protector of 

older than Steerforth ; Markham, youthftil-look- my boyhood, and the companion of my prime. I 

ing, and I should say not more than twenty. I said I was delighted to propose his health. I said 

observed that the latter always spoke of himself I owed him more obligations than I could ever 

indefinitely, as '•*■ a man,'^ and seldom or never in repay, and held him in a higher admiration than 

the first person singular. I could ever express. I finished by saying, " I'll 

" A man might get on very well here, Mr. Cop- give you Steerforth 1 God bless him ! Hurrah 1 ' 

perfield," said Markham— meaning himself. We gave him three times three, and another, and 

** It's not a bad situation,'* said I, *' and the a good one to finish with. I bfoke my glass in 

rooms are really commodious.'* going round the table to shake hands with him, 

" I hope you have both brought appetites with and I said (in two words) " Steerforth, you'rethe- 

you 1 " said Steerforth. guidingstarofmyexistence." 

" Upon my honor," returned Markham, " town I went on, by finding suddenly that somebody 

seems to sharpen a man's appetite. A man is was in the middle of a song. Markham was the 

hungry all day long. A man is perpetually eating." singer, and he sang " When the heart of a man la 

Peing a little embarrassed at first, and feeling depressed with care.'* He said, when he had 
much too young to preside, I made Steerforth sung, it, he would give us " Woman I " I took 
take the head of the table when dinner was an- objection to that, and I couldn't allow it. I said 
nounced, and seated myself opposite to him. it was not a respectful way of proposing the 
>lvcrything was very good ; we did not spare the toast, and I would never permit that toast to be 
wine ; and he exerted himself so brilliantly to drunk in my house otherwise than as " The La- 
make the thing pass off well, that there was no dies I '* I was very high with him, mainly I think 
pause in our festivity. I was not quite such good because I saw Steerforth and Grainger laughing at 
company during dinner as I could have wished to me— or at him — or at both of us. He said he was 
be, for my chair was opposite the door, and my a man not to be dictated to. I said a man was. 
attention was distracted by observing that the He said a man was not to be insulted, then. I 
liandy young man went out of the room very said he was right there — never under my roof, 
often, and that his shadow always presented where the Lares were sacred, and the laws of hos- 
itsclf, immediately afterwards, on the wall of the pitality paramount. He said it was no derogation 
entry, with a bottle at its mouth. The " young from a man's dignity to confess that I was a dev- 
gal " likewise occasioned me some uneasiness : Ulsh good fellow. I instantly proposed his health, 
not so much by neglecting to wash the plates, as Somebody was smoking. \Ve were all smok- 
hv breaking them. For being of an inquisltivG ing. / was smoking, and trying to suppress a 

7 
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rising tendency to ehadder. Steerforth had made the boxes, and I douH know wh&t more. The 
a speech about me, in the course of which I had whole bnilding looked to me, as if it were learn- 
been affected ahnost to tears. I returned thanks, ing to swim ; it conducted itself in such an unaC' 
and hoped the present company would dine with countable manner, when I tried to steady it. 
me to-morrow, and the day after— each day at five On somebody's motion, we resolved to go 
o'clock, that we might enjoy the pleasures of con- down-stairs to the dress-boxes, where the ladies 
versation and society through a long evening. I were. A gentleman lounging, fnll-dresscd, on a 
felt called upon to propose an individual. I would sofa, with an opera-glasa in hia hand, passed bo- 
give them my aunt. Miss Betsey Trotwood, the fore my view, and also my own figure at fhll 
best of her sex I length in a glass. Then I was being ushered into 

Somebody was leaning out of my bed-room one of these boxes, and found myself saying 

window, refircshing his forehead against the cool aomething as I sat down, and people about mc 

stone of the parapet, and feeling the air upon hia oying " Silence 1 " to somebody, and ladies cast- 

&ce. It was myself. I was addressing myself as ing indignant glances at me, and— what 1 yea I — 

** Copperficld," and saying, ** Why did you try to Agnes, sitting on the seat before me, in the same 

emoke t Ton might have known you couldn^t do box, with a lady and gentleman beside her, whom 

it." Now, somebody was unsteadily contemplate I didn^t know. I see her fieu% now better than I 

ing his features in the looking-glass. That was I did then, I dare say, with its indelible look of re- 

too. I was very pale in the looking-glass ; my i^ret and wonder turned upon me. 

eyes had a vacant appearance ; and my hair— only ** Agnes 1 '' I aaid tbicldy, '' I^orblessmer I Ag- 

my hair, nothing else— looked drunk. lies ! " 

Somebody said to me, *' Let us go to the thea- ** Hush 1 Pray 1 " she answered, I could not 

tre, Copperfield I " There was no bed-room be- conceive why. *^ Ton disturb the company, 

fore me, but again the jingling table covered with Look at the stage I " . 

glasses ; the lamp ; Grainger on my right hand, I tried, on her ix^nnction, to fix it, and to hear 

Markham on my left, and Steerforth opposite— all something of what was going on there, but quite 

sitting in a mist, and a long way off. The thea- in vain. I looked at her again by-and-by, and 

tre I To be sure. The very thing. Come along I saw her shrink into her comer, and pat her gloved 

But they must excuse me if I saw everybody out hand to her forehead, 

first, and turned the lamp off— in case of fire. " Agnes I " I said. " rmafraidyou*renorwell." 

Owing to some conftision in the dark, the door ** Tes, yes. Do not mind me, Trotwood," she 

was gone. I was feeling for it in the window- returned. "Listen! Are you going away soon ? " 

curtains, when Steerforth, laughing, took me by " Amigoarawaysoo P " I repeat^ 

the arm and led me out. We went down-stairs, ** Yes." 

one behind another. Near the bottom, somebody I had a stupid intention of replying that I was 

fell, and rolled down. Somebody else said it was going to wait, to hand her down-stairs. I sup- 

Copperfield. I was angry at that false report, pose I expressed it somehow ; for, after she had 

until finding myself on my back in the passage, I looked at me attentively for a little while, she 

began to think there might be some foundation appeared to understand, and replied in a low 

for it. • tone : 

A very foggy night, wilh great rings round the " I know you will do as I ask yon, if I teD you 

lamps in the streets I There was an indistinct I am very earnest in it. Go away now, Trotwood, 

talk of its being wet. / considered it frosty, for my sake, and ask your Mends to take yoa 

Steerforth dusted me under a lamp-post, and put home." 

my hat into shape, which somebody produced She had so for improved me, for the time, that 

from somewhere in a most extraordinary manner, though I was angry with her, I felt ashamed, and 

for I hadn't had it on before. Steerforth then with a short "Gooril" (which I intended for 

said, " You are all right, Copperfield, are you " Good-night I ") got up and went away. They 

not ? " and I told him, ** Neverberrer." followed, and I stepped at once out of the box- 

A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole place, looked door into my bedroom, where only Steerforth was 
out of the fog, and took money from somebody, with me, helping me to undress, and where I was 
inquiring if I was one of the gentlemen paid for, by turns telling him that Agnes was my sister, 
and appearing rather doubtftil (as I remember in and adjuring him to bring the corkscrew, that 1 
the glimpse I had of him) whether to take the might open another bottle of wine, 
money for me or not. Shortly afterrvards, we How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying 
were very high up in a very hot theatre, looking and doing all this over again, at cross purposes, 
down into a large pit, that seemed to me to in a feverish dream all night— the bed a rocking 
smoke ; the people with whom it was crammed sea that was never still I How, as that somebody 
were so indistinct. There was a great stage, too, slowly settled down into myself, did I begin to 
looking veiy clean and smooth after- the streets ; parch, and feel as if my outer covering of skin 
and there were people upon it, talking about were a hard board ; my tongue the bottom of an 
something or other, but not at all intelligibly, empty kettle, fhrred with long service, and bum- 
There was an abundance of bright lights, and Ing up over a slow fire ; the palms of my hands, 
there was music, and there were ladies down in hot plates of metal which no ice could cool I 
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Biitthca{Toiiyof mind, thoremonio,andBhame Will 70a come and Bee me to-day, at any tlmt; 

I felt when I became eonsdons next day I Hy yon like to appoint ? Ever yours affectiouately, 

horror of having committed a thoneand offences 1 Aonss." 

had foi^tten, and which nothing could ever ex- It took me ench a long time to write an answer 

plate— my recollection of that iodelible look at all to my Batisfaction, that I don't know what 

which Agnes had given me— the torturing impos- the ticket-porter can have thought, unless he 

Bibility of communicating with her, not know^ thought I was learning to write. I must have 

ing, Beast that I was, how she came to be in Lon- written half a dozen answers at least. I began 

don, or where she stayed— my disgust of the very one, ** How can I ever hope, my dear Agnes, to 

sight of the room where the revel had beoi held— efface from your remembrance the disgusting im- 

my racking head— the smell of smoke, the sight pression ''—there I didn't like it, and then I tore 

of glasses, the Impossibility of going oat, or evoi it up. I began another, "Shakspeare has ob- 

getting np 1 Oh, what a day it was 1 served, my dear Agnes, how strange it is that a 

Oh, what an evening, when I sat down by mj man should put an enemy into his mouth '*— that 
fire to a basin of mutton broth, dimpled all over reminded me of Markham, and it got no fiurther. 
with fot, and thought I was going the way of my I even tried poetry. I began one note, in a six- 
predecessor, and should succeed to his dismal syllable Une, *^Oh, do not remember"— but that 
story as well as to his chambers, and had half a associated itself with the fifth of November, and 
mind to rush express to Dover and reveal all I became an absurdity. After many attempts, I 
What an evening, when Mrs. Ompp, coming in wrote, ** My dear Agnes. Your letter is like yon, 
to take away the broth-basin, produced one kid> and what could I eay of it that would be higher 
ney on a cheese-plate aa the entire remains of praise than thatt I will come at four o'clock, 
yesterday's feast, and I was really inclined to fiUl Affectionately and sorrowfhlly, T. C* With this 
upon her nankeen breast, and say, in heartfelt missive (which I was in twenty minds at once 
penitence, *^ Oh, Mrs. Cmpp, Mrs. Crupp, never about recalling, as soon as it was out of my hands), 
mind the broken meats ! I am very miserable I " the ticket-porter at last departed, 
—only that I doubted, even at that pass, if Mrs. If the day were half as tremendous to any other 
Cmpp wwe quite the sort of woman to confide professional gentleman in Doctors' Commons as 
in I it was to me, I sincerely believe he made some 

'» expiation for his share in that rotten old ecclesl- 

' i'HAMTHK astical cheese. Although I left the office at half- 

CHAPTER XXV. pijgj; three, and was prowling about the place of 

GOOD XNB BAD ANasLS. appointment within a few minutes afterwards. 

I WAS going out at my door on the morning the appointed time was exceeded by a fUll quartet 

after that deplorable day of headache, sickness, of an hour, according to the clock of St. Andrew's, 

and repentance, with aa odd confiision in my Holbom, before I could muster np sufficient des- 

mind relative to the date of my dinner-party, as if peration.to pull the private bell-handle let into 

a body of Titans had taken an enormoQA lever and the left-hand door-post of Mr. Waterbrook's 

pushed the day before yesterday some months house. 

back, when I saw a ticket-porter coming up- The professional business of Mr. Waterbrook's 
stairs, with a letter in his hand. He was taking establishment was done on the ground floor, and 
bis time about his errand, then ; but when he saw the genteel business (of which there was a good 
me on the top of the staircase, looking at him over deal) in the upper part of the building. I was 
the banisters, he swung into a trot, and came up shown into a pretty but rather close drawing- 
panting, as if he had run himself into a state of room, and there sat Agnes, netting a purse. 
exhaustion. She looked so quiet and good, and reminded 

** T. Copperfield, Esquire,'* said the ticket- me so strongly of my airy fresh school days at 

porter, touching his hat with his litUe cane. Canterbury, and the sodden, smoky, stupid 

I could scarcely lay claim to the name : I was wretch I had been the other night, that, nobody 

so disturbed by the conviction that the letter being by, I yielded to my self-reproach and 

came fix>m Agnes. However, I told him I was T. shame, and— in short, made a fool of mysell I 

Copperfield, Ssqnire, and he believed it, and gave cannot deny that I shed tears. To this hour I am 

me the letter, which he said required an answer, undecided whether it was upon the whole the 

I shut him out on the landing to wait for the an- wisest thing I could have done, or the most ridicu- 

swer, and went into my chambers again, in such lous. 

a nervous state that I was fain to lay the letter ^'If it had been any one but you, Agnes," said 

down on my break&st-table, and familiarise my- I, turning away my head, *^ I should not have 

self with the outside of it a little, before I could minded it half so much. Bat that it should have 

resolve to break the seal. been yoa who saw me ! I almost wish I had been 

I found, when I did open it, that it was a very dead, first." 
kind note, containing no reference to my condi- She put her hand— its touch was like no other 

tion at the theatre. All it said was, *'My dear hand— upon my arm for a raoraent; and I felt so 

Trotwood. I am staying at the house of papa's befriended and comforted, that I could not help 

agent, Mr. Waterbrook, in Ely-place, Holbom. moving it to my lips, and gratefully kissing it. 
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** Sit down," Baid Agnes, cheetfbll j. ** Don*t hastily to do that I only ask yon, Txotvrood, if yon 

be unhappy, Trotwood. If yon cannot confidently erer think of me—I mean," with a qniet smile, 

traBt me, whom wiU yon trust t " for I was going to Intempt her, and she knew 

^ Ah, Agnes I " I returned. " You are my good why, ** as often as yon think of me— to think of 

Angell" what I have said. Do you forgive mc for all 

She smiled rather sadly, I thought, and shook thist ** 
her head. ** I will forgive 3^u, Agnes," I replied, "when 

** Tgs, Agnes, my good Angel 1 AliR-ays my you come to do Steerforth justice, and to like him 

good Angel ! " as well as I do." 

"II I were, indeed, Trotwood," she returned, ** Not until then f " said Agnes, 
"there is one thing that I should set my heart on I saw a passing shadow on her tece when I 

very much." made this mention of him, but she returned my 

I looked at her inquiringly; but already with a smile, and we were again as unreserved in (hu 

foreknowledge of her meaning. mutual confidence as of old. 

" On warning you," said Agnes, with a steady " And when, Agnes," said I, " will yon foiglve 

glance, " against your had Angel." me the other night ? " 

"My dear Agnes," I began, "if you mean " When I recall It," said Agnes.* 
Steerforth— " She would have dismissed the subject so, bat 

" I do, Trotwood," she returned. I was too full of it to allow that, and insisted on 

"Then, Agnes, you wrong him very much, telling her how it happened that I had disgraced 

lie my bad Angcl, or anyone^s I He anything but myself, and what chain of accidental circum- 

B guide, a support, and a friend to me 1 My dear stances had had Uie theatre for its final link. It 

Agnes I Now, is it not unjust^ and unlike you, was a great relief to me to do this, and to enlarge 

to judge him fh>m what you saw of me the other on the obllgaticm that I owed to Steerforth for his 

night f " care of me when I was unable to take core of my- 

" I do not judge him tnsm what I saw of you self, 
the other night," she quietly replied. " You must not forget," said Agnes, calmly 

" From what, then ? " changing the conversation as soon as I had con> 

" From many things— trifles in themselre?, but eluded, " that you are always to tell me, not on^ 
they do not seem to me to l)e so, when they are when you Call into trouble, but when yon &11 in 
put together. I judge him, partly ttom your love. Who has succeeded to Mies Larkins, Trot- 
account of him, Trotwood, and your character, wood t " 
and the influence he has over you." " No one, Agnes." 

There was always something in her modest "Some one, Trotwood," said Agnes, laughing 

voice that seemed to touch a chord within me, and holding up her finger, 
answering to that sound alone. It was always ** No, Agnes, upon my word I There is a lady, 

earnest; but when it was very earnest, as it was certainly, at Mrs. Steerforth's house, who is very 

now, there was a thrill in it that quite subdued clever, and whom I like to talk to— Miss Dartle — 

me. I sat looking at her as she cast her eyes but I don't adore her." 

down on her work ; I sat seeming still to listen to Agnes lauded again at her own penetration, 

her ; and Steerforth, in spite of all my attachment and tcdd me that if I were &ithful to her in my coa- 

to him, darkened in that tone. fidence she thought she should keep a little regis- 

" It is very bold in me," said Agnes, looking ter of my violent attachments, with the dote, dnra- 

np again, " who liave lived in such seclusion, and tion, and tennination of each, like the table of the 

can know so little of the world, to give you my reigns of the kmgs and queens, in the History of 

advice so confidently, or even to have this strong England. Then she asked me il* I had seen 

opinion. But I know in what it is engendered, Uriah. 

Trotwood,— in how true a remembrance of our " Uriah Hcep ? " said I. " No. Is he in Lon- 

having grown up together, and in how true an don * " 

interest in all relating to you. It is that which ** He comes to the oflSce down-stairs, every 

makes me bold. I am certain that what I say is day," returned Agnes. "He was in London' a 

right I am quite sure it is. I feel as if it were week before me. I am afraid on disagreeable 

some one else speaking to you, and not I, when I business, Trotwood." 

caution you that you have mode a dangerous "On some business that makes you uneasy, 

friend." Agnes, I see," said I. " What can that be ? " 

Again I looked at her, agidn I listened to her Agnes laid aside her work, and replied, folding 
after she was silent, and again his image, though her hands upon one another, and looking pen- 
it was still fixed in my heart, darkened. sivcly at me out of those beautiful soft cyca of 

" I am not so unreasonable as to expect," said hers : 
Agnes, resuming her usual tone, after a little " I believe he is going to enter into partner- 
while, " that you will, or that you can, at once, ship with papa." 

change any sentiment that has become a convic- " What ? Uriah ? That mean, fhwnlng fellow, 

tion to you ; least of all a sentiment that is rooted worm himself into such promotion I " I cried, in- 

in your trusting disposition. You ought not uiguantly. "Have you made no remonstrauoe 
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about it, AgneB ? Coneider what a oonnezioii it of thiDga he has shnt ont for my sake, und how 

is likely to be. Yoa mnst apeak oat. Ton bis anxioaa thonghta of me have shadowed his 

mast not allow your &ther to take each a mad life, and weakened his strength and enei^, by 

step. Ton most prevent it, Agnes, while there's tomlDg them always upon one idea. If I could 

time." ever set this right I If I conld ever work ont his 

Still looking at me, Agnes shook her head restoration, as I have so innocently been the caase 

while I was speaking, with a faint smile at my of his decline I" 
warmth^ and then replied : I had never before seen Agnes cry. I had seen 

^^ You remember our last conversation aboat tears in her eyes when I had brought new honors 

papa? It was not long after that-— not more than home flrom school, and I had seen them there 

two or three days— when he gave me the first in- when we last spoke aboat her tether, and I had 

timation of what I tell yon. It was sad to see him seen her tarn her gentle head aside when wc took 

stniggling between his desire to represent it to leave of one another; bot I had never seen her 

me as a matter of choice on his part, and his Ina- grieve like this. It made me so sorry that I conld 

bility to conceal that it was forced upon him. I only say, in a foolish, helpless manner, ** Pray, 

felt very sorry. Agnes, don't I Don't., my dear sister I '* 

^* Forced opon him, Agnes I Who forces it But Agnes was too superior to me in character 

opon him t ** and purpose, as I know well now, whatever I 

** Uriah," she replied, after a moment^s hesl- might know or not know then, to be long in need 

tation, " has made himself indispensable to papa, of my entreaties. The beautiful, calm manner. 

He is subtle and watchiU. He has mastered which makes her so different in my remembranco 

papa's weaknesses, fostered them, and taken ad- ftom. everybody else, camo back again, as if a 

vantage of them, nntil— to say all that I mean in a dond had passed from a serene sky. 
word, Tiotwood— until papa is afiraid of him." **We are not likely to remain alone much 

There was more that she might have said; longer,'* said Agnes ; ''and while I have an op- 
more that she knew, or that she suspected; I portnnity, let me earnestly entreat you, Trotwood, 
clearly saw. I could not give her pain by asking to be friendly to Uriah. Don't repel him ! Don't 
what it was, for I knew that she withheld it from resent (as I think you have a general disposition 
me to spare her fiither. It had long been going to do) what may be uncongenial to you in him. 
on to this, I was sensible; yes, I conld not but He may not deserve it, fbr we know no certain ill 
feel, on the least reflection, that it had been going of him. In any case, think flxf t of papa and me." 
on to this for a long time. I remained silent. Agnes bad no time to say more, for the room- 

''His ascendancy over papa," said Agnes, *Mb door opened, and Mrs. Waterbrook, who was a 

very great. He professes humility and gratitude large lady— or who wore a large dress : I don*t 

~with truth, perhaps ; I hope so— bat his position exactly know which, for I don't know which was 

is really one of power, and I fear he makes a hard dress and which was lady— came sailing in. I had a 

ase of his power." dim recollection of having seen her at the theatre, 

I said he was a hound, which, at the moment, as if I had seen her in a i>ale magic lantern ; bnt 

was a great satisfiustion to me. she appeared to remember me perfectly, and still 

''At the time I speak of; as the time when to suspect me of being in a state of intoxication, 
papa spoke to me,'* pursued Agnes, " he had told Finding by degrees, however, that I was 

papa that he was going away ; that he was very sober, and (I hope) that I was a modest young 

Borry and unwilling to loive, but .that he had bet- gentleman, Mrs. Waterbrook softened towards ' 

ter prospects. Papa was very much depressed me considerably, and inquired, firstly, if I went 

then, and more bowed down by care than ever much into the parks, and secondly, if I went much 

yon or I have seen him ; but he seemed relieved into society. On my replying to both these ques- 

by this expedient of the partnership, though at tions in the negative, it occurred to me that I fell 

the same time be seemed hurt by it and ashamed again in her good opinion ; bnt she concealed the 

of it.'* fact gracefully, and invited me to dinner next day. 

*' And how did yon receive it, Agnes?" I accepted the invitation, and took my leave, 

** I did, Trotwood," she replied, " what I hope making a call on Uriah in the office as I went out, 

was right. Feeling sure that it was necessary for and leaving a card for him in his absence. 
papa*s peace that the sacrifice should be made, I When I went to dinner next day, and, on the 

entreated him to make it. I said it would lighten street-door being opened, plunged into a vapor- 

the load of his life— I hope it will I— and that it bath of h»unch of mutton, I divined that I was 

wonld give me increased opportunities of being not the only guest; for I immediately identified 

his companion. Oh, Trotwood 1 ** cried A^es, the ticket-porter in disguise, assisting the family 

putting her hands before her face, as her tears servant, and waiting at the foot of the stairs to 

started on it, " I almost feel as if I had been papa's carry up my name. He looked, to the best of his 

enemy, instead of his loving child. For I know ability, when he asked me for it confidentially, aa 

how he has altered in his devotion to me. I if he had never seen me before ; but well did I 

know how he has narrowed the circle of his sym- know him, and well did he know me. Conscience 

pathies and duties, in the concentration of his made cowards of us both, 
whole mind upon me. I know what a muiUtuie I found Mr. Waterbrook to be a middle-aged 
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gentlemai), with a Bhort throat, and a ^^ood deal the place at table, intended to be occnpied \rg 

of Bhirt-collar, who only wanted a black nose to Hn. Henry 8piker*a brother, became yacant, in 

l>e the portrait of a pQg-dog. He told me he was cooeeqnence of hia InditpoBition. A very ^^^n 

happy to bare the honor of making my acquaint- tiemanly man, Mrs. Henry Splker'a brother, Mr 

ance ; and when I had paid my homage to Mrs. Coppcrflcld." 

Waterbrook, preeented me, with mnch ceremony^ I mnrmared an afaent, which was fhll of feel, 

to a yery awAil lady in a black velvet dress, and a hig, considering that I knew nothing at all aboat 

great black velvet hat, whom I remember as look- him ; and I iuqaired what Mr. Traddlem was by 

ing like a near relation of Hamlet's— f>ay his annt profession. 

Mrs. Henry Spiker was this Uidy*B name ; ^* Traddlea," retnnied Mr. Waterbrook, ^^ ia a 

and bor hneband was there too: so cold a man, yonngman reading for the bar. Tea. He is quico 

that his head, instead of being grey, seemed to be a good fellow— 4iobody*B enemy bnt his own.** 
Bprinkled with hoar-frost Immense deference ^* la he hia own enemy f " said I, sorry to hear 

waa shown to the Henry Spikers, male and fe> thia. 

male : which Agnes told me was on account of ^ WeU," returned Mr. Waterbrook, pursing 

Mr. Henry Spiker being solicitor to something or np his month, and playing with his watch-chain, 

to Bomebody, I forget what or which, remotely in a comfortable, prosperona sort of way. *' I 

connected with the Treasury. should say he was one of those men who etand in 

I found Uriah Heep among the company, In a their own light Yes, I ehonld eay he would 

anit of black, and In deep humility. He told me, never, for example, be worth five hundred pound, 

when I shook hands with him, that he was proud TraddJea waa recommended to me, by a pro> 

to be noticed by me, and that he really felt obliged feeeional friend. Oh yes. Tes. He has a kind 

to me for my condescension. I could have wished of talent, for drawing briefs, and stating a case in 

he had been less obliged to me, for he hovered writing, plainly. I am able to throw something in 

about me in his gratitude all the rest of the evening ; Traddles*s \vay, in the course of the year ; somo- 

and whenever I said a word to Agnes, was sure, thing— for him— considerable. Oh yea. Tea." 
with his shadowless eyes and cadaverona fkce, to I ^^'aa much impresaed by the extremely com* 

be looking gauntly down upon us from behind. Ibrtable and satisfied manner in which Mr. Wa- 

There were other guests— all iced for the occa- terbrook delivered himself of this little word 

sion, as it struck me, like the wine. But, there ** Tes," every now and then. There waa won* 

was one who attracted my attention before he derfhl expreaalon in it It completely conveyed 

came in, on account of my hearing him announced the idea of a man who had been bom, not to say 

as Mr. Traddles I My mind flew back to Salem with a silver epoon, but with a scaling-ladder, and 

House ; and could it be Tommy, I thought, who had gone on mounting all the heighta of life one 

used to draw the skeletons I after another, until now he looked, from the top of 

I looked for Mr. Traddles with unusual inter- the fortificatdona, with the eye of a philosophy 

est. He was a sober, steady-looking young man and a patron, on the people down in the trenches, 
of retiring manners, with a comic head of hair, My reflectiona on this theme were Btill in 

and eyes that were rather wide open ; and he got progress when dinner was announced. Mr. Wa- 

into an obscure comer so soon, that I had some terbrook went down with Hamlet's aunt Mr. 

difficulty in making him out. At length I had a Henry Spiker took Mra. Waterbrook. Agnes, 

good view of him, and either my vision deceived whom I ahonld have liked to take myaolf; was 

me, or it was the old unfortunate Tommy. given to a simpering fellow with weak legs. 

I made my way to Mr. Watefbrook, and said, Uriah, Traddles, and I, aa the Junior part of the 

that I believed I had the pleasure of seeing an old company, went down last, how we coold. I waa 

schoolfellow there. not so vexed at losing Agnes as I might have 

'^ Indeed I ** said Mr. Waterbrook, surprised, b^en, eince it gave me an opportunity of making 

** You are too young to have been at school with myself known to Traddles on the atairB, who 

Mr. Henzy Spiker f " greeted me with grOit fervor ; while Uriah writhed 

** Oh, I don't mean him I " I returned. ** I with such obtrasive satisilnction and self-abase- 

mean the gentleman named Traddles." ment, that I could gladly have pitched him ovei 

**OhI Aye, aye I Indeed I" said my host, the banisters. 
wiili much diminished interest. "Possibly." Traddles and I were separated at table, being 

**If it'B really the same person," said I, glan- billeted in two remote comers: he in the glare 

cing towards him, ** it was at a place called Salem of a red velvet lady : I, in the gloom of Hamlet's 

House where we were together, and he was an aunt The dinner waa very long^ and the conver 

excellent fellow." Bation was about the Aristocracy— and Blood. 

**Oh yoB. Traddles is a good fellow," returned Mrs. Waterbrook repeatedly told ua, that if she 

my host, nodding his head with an air of toleni- had a weakness, it waa Blood, 
lion. ^' Traddles is quite a good fellow." It occurred to me several times that we ahonld 

"It's a curious coincidence," said L have got on better, if we had not been quite so 

** It is really," returned my host, " quite a co- genteel. We were bo exceedingly genteel, that 

incidence, that Traddles should be here at all : as our scope was very limited. A Mr. and Mrs. 

Traddles was only invited this morning, when Oulpidge were of the party, who had somctbinn 
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to do at Beoond-hand (at least, Mr. Oalpldge "When thequestion was referred to Lord— I 

had), with the law bnelnees of th« Bank ; and needn't name him," said Mr. Gulpidge, checking 

what with the Bank, and wtiat with the Treaeury, himself— 

we were as exclnsive as the Conrt Circnlar. To ^* I understand," said Mr. Spiker, " N." 

mend the matter, Hamlet^s annt had the ftunily Mr. Golpidge darkly nodded— *' was referred to. 

fidltng of indnlglng in soliloqny, and held forth him, his answer was, * Money, or no release." " 

in a desnltory manner, by herself, on every topic *' Lord bless my sonl I " cried Mr. Spiker. 

that was Introduced. These were few enough, to *' Money, or no release," repeated Mr. Qui- 

be sore; bat as we always fell back npe« Blood, pidge, firmly. **The next in reversion— yon un- 

ehe had as wide a field for abstract speculation aa derstand me 7 " 

her nephew herself. ** K.,** said Mr. Spiker, with an ominous look. 

We might have been a party of Ogres, -the con- " — E. then positively refused to sign. He wne 

venation assumed such a sanguine complexion. attended at Newmarket for that purpose, and he 

^ I confess I am of Mrs. Waterbrook^s opin- point-blank refhsed to do it." 
ion,** said Mr. Waterbrook, with his wine-glass Mr. Spiker wa»so interested, that bo became 

at his eye. " Other tUngs are all very well in quite stony, 
their way, but give me Blood ! " "So the matter rests at this hour," said Mr. 

"Ohl There Is nothing," observed Hamlefs Gulpidge, throwing himself back in his chair, 

aunt, " so satisfactory to one I There is nothing " Our friend Waterbrook will excuse me if I for- 

that is so much one*8 heau^idMl of— of all that bear to explain myself generally, on account of 

eort of thing, speaking generally. There are some the magnitude of the interests involved." 
low minds (not many I am happy to believe, but Mr. Waterbrook was only too happy, as it ap- 

there are wm^ that would prefer to do what / peared to me, to have such interests, and such 

should eall bow down before idols. Positively names, even hinted at, across his table. He as- 

Idols I Befbre services, intellect, and so on. But snmed an expression of gloomy intelligenco 

these are intangible points. Blood is not so. We (though I am persuaded he knew no more about 

eee Blood in a nose, and we know it. We meet the discussion than I did), and highly approved 

U'ith it in a chin, and we say, * There it is I Tbat^s of the discretion tliat had been observed. Mr. 

Blood I* It is an actual matter of fiict. We point Spiker, after the receipt of such a confidence, nat- 

it out It admits of no doubt." urally desired to favor his friend with a confidence 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who of his own ; therefore the foregoing dialogue was 

had taken Agnes down, stated the question more succeeded by another, in which it was Mr. Gul- 

decisively yet, I thought* pidge's turn to be surprised, and that by another 

*' Ob, you know, deuce take it," said this gen* in wliich the surprise came round to Mr. Spiker*s 
tleman, looking round the board with an imbecile tun again, and so on, turn and turn about All 
smile, " we can't forego Blood, you know. We this time we, the outsiders, remained oppressed 
must have Blood, you know. Some young fel- by the tremendous Interests involved in the con- 
lows, you know, may be a little behind their versation ; and our host regarded us with pride, 
station, perhaps, in pe4nt of education and betiav- as the victims of a salutary awe and astonish- 
ior, and may go a little wrong, yon know, and ment. 

get themselves and other people into a variety of I was very glad indeed to get up-staira to 

fixes— «nd aU that— but deuce take it, it's do* Agnes, and to talk with her in a comer, and to 

Ugfatftil to reflect that they've got Blood in *cm t introduce Traddles to her, who was shy, but 

Myself^ IM rather at any time bo knocked i^reeable, and the same good-natured creature 

down by a man who had got Blood in him, than still. As he was obliged to leave early, on ac- 

rd be pldced up by a man who hadn't I " count of going away next morning for a month, I 

Thia sentiment, as compressing the general had not nearly so much conversation with him as 

question into a nutshell, gave the utmost 8ati»> I could have wished ; but we exchanged ad- 

&ctiott, and brought the gentleman into great no- dresses, and promised ourselves the pleasure of 

tlco untU the ladies retired. After that, I ob- another meeting when he should come back to 

Berved that Mr. Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker, town. He was greatly interested to hear that I 

who had hitherto been very distant, entored into knew Steerforth, and spoke of him with such 

a defensive alliance against us, the common warmth that I made him tell Agnes what he 

enemy, and exchanged a mysterious dialogue thought of him. But Agnes only looked at mo 

across the table for our defeat and overthrow. the while, and very slightly shook her head when 

** That affiUr of the first bond for four thousand only I observed her. 
five hundred pounds has not taken the course As she was not among people with whom I 

that was expected, Gulpidge," said Mr. Henry believed she could be very much at home, I wns 

Spiker. almost glad to hear that she was going away 

*^Do you mean the D. of A.'s?" said Mr. withm a few days, though I was sorry at the 

Spiker. prospect of parting from her again so soon. This 

^ The C. of B.'b f " said Mr. Gulpidge. caused me to remain until all the company wero 

Mr. Spiker raised his eyebrows, and looked gone. Conversing with her, and hearing her 

much concerned. sing, was such a delightAiI reminder to me of my 
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happy life in the grave old hoase she had made bo thict?, I des-eay, of a change io my expoctatkma 

beautiful, that I could have remained there half Master Copperfleldf— / should (S&y, Miater C!oi>- 

the ni^ht ; but, having no excuse for staying any perfleld ? " 

longer, when the lights of Mr. Waterbrook^s eo- As he sat on my bo&, with his long kneee 

ciety were all snuffed out, I took my leave very drawn up under hi« coffee-cup, his hat and giovcs 

much against my inclination. I felt then, more upon the ground close to him, his spoon going 

than ever, that she was my better Angel ; and if soflly round and round, his shadowless red eye», 

I thought of her sweet Cuce and placid smUe, as which looked as if they bad scorched their lashes 

though they had shone on me trora some re- off, tumod towards me without looking at oict, 

moved being, like an Angel, I hope I thought uo the disagreeable dints I have formerly described 

harm. in his nostrils coming and going with his breath, 

I have said that the company were all gone ; and a snaky undulation pervading his finune from 

but I ought to have excepted Uriah, whom I don't his chin to his boots, I decided in my own mind 

include in that denomination, and who had never that I disliked him intensely. It made me very 

ceased to hover near us. Ha was close behind uncomfortable to have him for a guest, for I was 

me when I went down-stairs. He was close be- young then, and unused to disguise whai I so 

Bide me, when I walked away fh>m the house, strongly felt. 

slowly fitting his long skeleton fingers into the ** Yoa have beard something, I des-eay, of a 

still longer fingers of a great Guy Fawkes pair change in my expectations. Master Copperfield, 

of gloves. —I should say. Mister Copperfield?'' observed 

It was in no disposition for UriahV company, Uriah, 

but in remembrance of the entreaty Agnes had *^ Yes," said I, ^ something.'* 

made to me, that I asked bim if he would come ** Ah I I thought Miss Agnes would know of 

home to my rooms, and have some coffee. it I " he quietly returned. '"' I'm glad to find Mies 

*' Oh, really, Master Copperfield," he rejoined, Agnes knows of it. Oh, thank yon, Master— Mis- 

— ** I beg your pardon. Mister Copperfield, but ter Copperfield I '* 

the other comes so natural,— I don't like that I could have thrown my bootjack at him (ii 

you should put a constraint upon yourself to ask lay ready on the rug), for having entrapped me 

a numble person like me to your ouse." into the disclosure of anything concerning Agnes, 

*^ There is no constraint in the case," said I. however immateriaL But I only drank my 

" Will you come ? " coffee. 

" I should like to, very much," replied Uriah, " What a prophet you have shown yourself, 

with a writhe. Mister Copperfield 1 " pursued Uriah. ** Dear me, 

'"' Well, then, come along I " said I. what a prophet yon tiave proved yourself to be I 

I could not help being rather short with him. Don't you remember saying to me once, that per- 

but he appeared not to mind it. We went tho haps I should be a partner in Mr. Wickfield'a 

nearest way, without conversing much upon the business, and perhaps it might be Wickfield and 

road ; and he was so humble in respect of those Heep f You may not recollect it ; but when a 

scarecrow gloves, that he was still putting them person is umble, Master Copperfield, a person 

on, and seemed to have made no advance in that treasures such things npl " 

labor, when we got to my place. *' I recollect talking about it," said I, ** though 

I led him up the dark stairs, to prevent his I certainly did not think it very likely then." 

knocking his head against anything, and really '^Ob! yfhowwUd have thought it likely. Mis- 

his damp cold hand felt so like a frog in mine, ter Copperfield ! " returned Uriah, enthusiaati- 

that I was tempted to drop it and run away, cally. *' I am sure I didn't myself. I reeollecl 

Agnes and hospitality prevailed, however, and I saying with my own lips tliat I waa mncb too 

conducted him to my fireside. When I lighted umble. 80 I considered myself reaUy and 

my candles, he fell into meek transports with the truly." 

room that was revealed to him ; and when I Ue sat, with thirt carved grin on his ikce, look- 
heated the coffee in an unassuming block-tin ing at the fire, as I looked at bim. 
vessel in wbich Mrs. Crupp delighted to prepare *^ But the umblest persons. Master Copper- 
it (chiefly, I believe, because it was not inteudud field," he presently resumed, *' may l>e the in&trii< 
for the purpose, being a shaving-pot, and because ments of good. I am glad to think I have boeo 
there was a patent invention of great price the instrument of good to Mr. Wickfield, and 
mouldering away in the pantry), he professtxi so that I may be more so. Oh what a worthy man 
much emotion, that I could joyfully have sailded he is. Mister Copperfield, but how imprudent he 
him. has been 1 " 

"Oh, really, Master Copperfield,— I mean Mis- "I am sorry to hear it." said I. I could 

ter Copperfield," said Uriah, *' to see you waiting not help adding, rather pointedly, *'on all ao- 



»» 



upon me is what I never could have expected 1 counts.* 
But, one way and another, so many things hap- "Decidedly so. Mister Copperfield,'* replied 

pen to mo which I never could have expected, 1 Uriah. " On all accounts. Miss Agnee's above 

am sure, in my umble station, that it seems to all I Tou dcMiH remember your own eloquent 

mill blessings on my ed. You have heard some- expressions. Master Copperfield ; but / re 
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member how 70a said one day that everybodj ceeded. In a eoft voice, most remarkably con- 
mast admire her, and how I thanked you for it i trasting with the action of his thnmb, which did 
You have forgot that, I have no doubt. Master not diminish its hard pressure in the least dc- 
Copperfleld ? " gree, " there's no doubt of it There would have 

^ No," said I, drily. been loss, disgrace, I don't know what all. Mr. 

** Oh how glad I am yon hare not I *^ exclaimed Wickfield knows it I am the umble instrument 

rriah. ** To think that you should be the first to of umbly serving him, and he puts me on an emi- 

kindle the sparks of ambition in my umble nence I hardly could have hoped to reach. How 

breast, and that you've not forgot it 1 Oh I— thankiUl should I be I " With his face turned 

Would yon excuse me asking for a cap more towards me, as he finished, but without looking 

cofieef* at me, he took his crooked thumb off the spot 

Something in the emphasis he laid upon the where he had planted it and slowly and thought- 
kindling of those sparks, and something in the fhlly scraped his lank jaw with it, as if he were 
glance he directed at me as he said it, had made ehaving himself. 

me start as if I had seen him illuminated by a I recoUect well how indignantly my heart beat, 

blfize of light. Bocalled by his reqaest, preferred as I saw his crafty Dice, with the appropriately 

in quite another tone of voice, I did the honors red light of the fire npon it, preparing for somo- 

of the shaving-pot ; but I did them with an un- thing else. 

steadiness of hand, a sudden sense of being no ** Master Copperfield," he began—** bat am I 

match for him, and a perplexed saspicious keeping you up ? " 

anxiety as to wliat he might be going to say ** Tou are not keeping me up. I generally go 

next, which I felt could not escape his obser- to bed late.'* 

ration. ** Thank you, Master Copperfield I I have risen 

He said nothing at all. He stirred his coffee ftom my umble station since first you used to ad- 
round and round, he sipped it, he felt his chin dress me, it is true ; but I am amble still. I hope 
softly with his grisly hand, he looked at the fire, I never shall be otherwise than umble. Ton will 
he looked about the room, be gasped rather than not think the worse of my umblenese, if I make 
smiled at me, he writhed and undulated about, a little confidence to yoa. Master Copperfield T 
in his deferential servility, he stirred and sipped Will you ? '* 
again, bat he left the renewal of the conversation "*• Oh no," said I, with an effort 
to me. ** Thank yon ! '* He took out his pocket-hand 

** So, Mr. Wickfield," said I, at last, ** who is kerchief, and began wiping the palms of his hands 

worth five hundred of you— or me ; " for my life, *' Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield—" 

I think, I could not have helped dividing that *'WeU, Uriah?" 

part of the sentence with an awkward jerk; **has **Oh, how pleasant to be called Uriah, spon 

been imprudent, has he, Mr. Heep ? " taneously 1 " he cried ; and gave himself a jerk, 

" Oh, very imprudent indeed, Master Copper- like a convulsive fish. " You thought her look- 

field," returned Uriah, sighing modestly. *' Oh, tng very beautifhl to-night, Master Copperfield ? " 

very much so 1 But I wish you'd call me Uriah, ** I thought her looking as she always does : 

if yon please. It's like old times." superior, in all respects, to every one around her,'* 

** Well I Uriah," said I, bolting it out with I returned, 

some difficulty. " Oh, thank you I It's so true 1 " he cried 

** Thank you I " he retraned, with ftervor. *' Oh, thank you very much for that 1 '* 

«• Thank you, Master Copperfield I It's like the ** Not at all,'* I said, loftily. ** There is no 

blowing of old breezes or the ringing of old reason why you should thank me.'* 

bellb&s to hear y(m say Uriah. I beg your pardon. ** Why that. Master Copperfield," said Uriah, 

Was I making any observation ? ** " is, in fiict, the confidence that I am going to 

** About Mr. Wickfield," I suggested. take the liberty of reposing. Umble as I am,'* 

** Oh I Yes, truly,** said Uriah. ** Ah 1 Great he wiped his hands harder, and looked at them 

impmdencc. Master Copperfield. It's a topic and at the fire by turns, ** umble as my mother 

tAat I wouldn't toach upon, to any soul but you. is, and lowly as our poor but honest roof has 

Even to you I can only touch upon it, and no ever been, the image of Miss Agnes (I don't mind 

more. If any one else had been in my place dur- trusting you with my secret, Master Copperfield, 

ing the last few years, by this time he would for I- have always overflowed towards you since 

have had Iktr. Wickfield (oh, what a worthy man the first moment I had the pleasure of beholding 

he is. Master Copperfield, too !) under his thumb, you in a pony-shay) has been in my breast for 

Un— der— his thumb," said Uriah, very slowly, as years. Oh, Master Copperfield, with what a pure 

he stretched out his cruel-looking hand above my affection do I love the ground my Agnes walks 

table, and pressed his own thumb down upon it, on I ** 

until it shook, and shook the room. I believe I had a delirious idea of seizing the 

If I had been obliged to look at him with his red-hot poker out of the fire, and running him 

splay foot on Mr. Wickfield's head, I think I through with it It went from me with a shock, 

ecald scarcely have hated him more. like a ball fired from a rifle : *but the imago of 

** Oh dear, yes, Master Copperfield," he pro- Agnes, outraged by so much as a thought of this 
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red-Leaded anlmal^e, renjaincd in my mind (when **Dear met" he eaid, "it*B past one. Tli« 
I looked at him^ sitting all 9,\ytj aa if his mean moments slip away eo, in the confidence of old 
eoul griped his body), and made me giddy. He times. Master Copperfleld, that it's almost half- 
seemed to swell and grow before my eyes ; the past one 1 " 

room seemed fUll of the echoes of his voice; I answered that I had thonght it was later, 
find the strange feeling (to which, perhaps, no Not that I had really thought so, bnt bocanse 
one is qaite a stranger) that all this had occurred my conversational powers were effectually seat- 
before, at some indefinite time, and that I knew tered. 

what he was going to say next, took possession ** Bear me 1 ** he said, considering. ** The 

of me. onse that I am stopping at— a sort <tf a ivlvate 

A timely obserration of the sense of power hotel and boarding ouse, Master Copperfield, near 

that there was in his ftice, did more to bring back the New River ed—will have gone to bed these 

to my remembrance the entreaty of Agnes, in its two hours." 

1^11 foi-ce, than any effort I could have made. I ** I am sorry,** I returned, " that there is <»ily 

asked him, with a better appearance of compos- one bed here, and that I—" 
nre than I could have thonght possible a minute ** Oh, donH think of mentioning beds. Master 

before, whether he had made his feelings known Copperfield I " he rejoined ecstatically, drawing 

to Agnes. up one leg. ** But woyld yojx have any objections 

" Oh no. Master Copperfield 1 '* he returned ; to my laying down before the fire ? *• 
** oh dear, no I Not to any one but you. Ton " If it comes to that, I said, pray take my bed, 

see I am only just emerging from my lowly sta- and I'll lie down before the fire." 
tion. I rest a good deal of hope on her observ- Bis repudiation of this offer was almost shrill 

ing how usefhl I am to her father (for I trust to enough, in the excess of its surprise and humility, 

be very usefhl to him indeed. Master Copper- to have penetrated to the ears of Mrs. CTrupp, then 

field), and how I smooth the way for him, and sleeping, I suppose, in a distant chamber, sitn- 

keep liim straight. She's so much attached to atedatabouttheleveloflow water-mark, soothed 

her fother. Master CTopperfield (oh what a lovely in her slumbers by the ticking of an incorrigible 

thing it is in a daughter I), that I think she may clock, to which she always referred me when we 

come, on his accoant, to be kind to me." had any little difference on the score of punctn- 

I fathomed the deptl| of the rascal's whole ality, and which was never less than three-quar- 

scbeme, and understood why he laid it bare. ters of an hour too slow, and had always been 

** If you'll have the goodness to keep my se- put right in the morning by the best authorities, 

cret, Master Copperfield," be pursued, *^ and not. As no arguments I could urge, in my bewildered 

in general, to go against me, I shall take it as a condition, had the least eft'ect upon his modesty 

particular favor. You wouldn't wish to make in inducing him to accept my bed-room, I was 

unpleasantness. I know what a friendly heart obliged to make the best arrangements I could, 

you've got ; but having only known me on my for his repose before the fire. The mattress of 

nmble footing (on ray umblest, I should say, for I the sofa (which was a great deal too short for his 

am very nmble still), you might, unbeknown, go lank figure), the sofo pillows, a blanket, the table- 

against me rather, with my Agnes. I call her cover, a clean breakfast-cloth, and a great-coat, 

mine, you see. Master Copperfield. There's a made him a bed and covering, for which he was 

song that says, * I'd crowns resign, to call her more than thankful. Having lent him a nigbt- 

mlne I ' I hope to do it, one of these days." cap, which he put on at once, and in which he 

Dear Agnes 1 So much too loving and too made such an awfhl figure, that I have never worn 

good for any one that I could think of, was it one since, I left him to his rest 
possible that she was reserved to be the wife of I never shall forget that night. I never shall 

such a wretch as this 1 forget how I turned and tumbled ; how I wearied 

" There's no hurry at present, you know, Mas- myself with thinking about Agnes and this crea- 
tor Copperfield,'* Uriah proceeded, in his slimy ture ; how I considered what could I do, and what 
way, as I sat gazing at him, with this thought in ought I to do ; how I could come to no other con- 
my mind. " My Agnes is very young still ; and elusion than that the best course for her peace, 
mother and me will have to work our way up- was to do nothing, and to keep to myself what I 
wards, and make a good many new arrangements, had heard. If I went to sleep for a few moments, 
before it would be quite convenient. So I shall the image of Agnes with her tender eyes, and of 
tiave time graduaUy to make her &miliar with my her father looking fondly on her, as I had so often 
hopes, as opportunities offer. Oh, I'm so much seen him look, arose beibre me with appealing 
obliged to you for this confidence I Oh, it's such fttces, and filled me with vague terrors. When I 
a relief, you can't think, to know that you under- awoke, the recollection that Uriah was lying in 
stand our situation, and are certain (as you the next room, sat heavy on me like a waking 
wouldn't wish to make unpleasantness in the night-mare ; and oppressed me with a leaden 
fomily) not to go against me I " dread, as If I had had some meaner quality of 

He took the hand which I dared not withhold, devil for a lodger, 
and having given It a damp squeeze, referred to The poker got into my dozing thoughts besides. 

his palc-fiaced watch. and wouldn't come out. I thought, between 
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8)ccping and waking, that it waa still red hot, and the greatest danger lay. All this, donbtlefie, he 

I had snatched it out of the fire, and mn him knew thoroughly, and had, in his canning, con< 

through the hody. t was so haunted at last hy the sidered well. 

idea, though I knew there was nothing in it, that Tet, I was so certain that the prospect of such 

I stole into the next room to look at him. There a sacrifice afar off, must destroy the happiness of 

I saw him, lying on his hack, with his legs ez- Agnes ; and I was so sure, from her manner, of 

tending to I don^t know where, gurglings taking its being unseen hy her then, and haTing cast no 

place in his throat, stoppages in his nose, and his shadow on her yet ; that I could as soon have in- 

mouth open like a post-office. He was so much jured her, as given her any warning of what im- 

worse in reality than in my distempered ftncy,. pended. Thus it was that we parted without ex- 

that afterwards I was attracted to him in very re- planation : she waving her hand nnd smiling fare- 

pnlsion, and could not help wandering in and out well from the coach virindow ; her evil genius 

every half hour or so, and taking another look at writhing on the roof, as if ho tad her in his 

tdm. Still, the long, long night seemed heavy and clutches and triumphed. 

hopeless as ever, and no promise of day was in I could not get over this ftu'cweH glimpse of 

the murky sky. them for a long time. When Aj^uea wrote to tell 

When I saw him going down-stairs early in the me of her safe arrival, I was as miserable as when 

morning (for, thank Heaven ! he would not stay to I saw her going away. Whenever I fell into a 

breakfast), it appeared to me as if the night was thonghtfal state, this subject was sure to present 

going away in his person. When I went out to itself, and all my uneasiness vras sure to be re- 

the Commons, I charged Mrs. Cnipp with particu- doubled. Hardly a night passed without my 

lar directions to leave the windows open, that my dreaming of it It becajx.e a part of uy life, and 

Bitting-room might be aired, and purged of his as inseparable ttom my lifo as my own bead, 

presence. I had ample leisure to refine upon my uneasi- 

— -« ness : for Steerforth was at Oxford, as he wrote 

r'Tx A Tvnrw yyvt *** ™®' ^^'^ when I was not at the Commons, I was 

CHAPTER XXVI. y^^ mui^ alone. I believe I had at this time 

1 FAix iKTO cAPTiyiTT. ^omo lurking distmst of Steerforth. I wrote to 

I SAW no more of Uriah Heep nntll the day himmostaffectionatelylnreply tohis,butI think 
when Agnes left town. I was at the coach-ofiSce I was glad, upon the whole, that he could not 
to take leave of her and see her go ; and there was come to London Just then. I suspect the truth to 
bo, returning to Canterbury by the same convey- be, that the influence of Agnes was upon me, nn- 
ance. It was some small satisfaction to me to ob- disturbed by the sight of tiim ; and that it was the 
eerve his spare, short-waisted, higli-shouldered, more powerful with me, because she had so large 
mnlberry-colored great-coat perched up, in com- a share in my thoughts and interest, 
pany with an umbrella like a small tent, on the In the meantime, days and weeks slipped away, 
edge of the back seat on the roof, while Agnes I was articled to Spenlow and Jorkins. I had 
was, of course, inside ; but what I underwent in ninety pounds a year (exclusive of my house-rent 
my efforts to be friendly with him, while Agnes and sundry collateral matters) from my aunt. My 
looked on, perhaps deserved that little recom- rooms were engaged for twelve months certain : 
pense. At the coach-window, as at the dinner and though I still found them, dreary of an even- 
party, he hovered about us without a moment's ing, and the evenings long, I could settle down 
intermission, like a great vulture : gorging him- iuto a state of equable low spirits, and resign my- 
self on every syllable that I said to Agnes, or self to coffee ; which I seem, on looking back, to 
Agnes said to me. have taken by the gallon at about this period of 

In the state of trouble into which his disclosure my existence. At about this time, too, I made 
by nay fire had thrown me, I had thought very three discoveries : first, that Mrs. Crupp was a 
much of the words Agnes had used in reference to martyr to a curious disorder called ** the spas- 
the i>artnership : "I did what I hope was right, znms," which was generally accompanied with in- 
Feeling sure that it was necessary for papa's peaco flammation of the nose, and required to be con- 
that the sacrifice should be made, I entreated him stantly treated with peppermint ; secondly, that 
to make it." A miserable foreboding that she something peculiar in the temperature of my 
woTild yield to, and sustain herself by, the same pantry, made the brandy-bottles burst; thirdly, 
feeling in reference to any sacrifice for his sake, that I was alone in the world, and much given to 
had oppressed me ever since. I knew how she record that circumstance in fragments of English 
loved him. I knew what the devotion of her na- versification. 

ture was. I knew from her own lips that she re- On the day when I was articled, no festivity 

gardedherself as the innocent cause of his errors, took place, beyond my having sandwiches and 

and OS owing him a great debt she ardently desired sherry into the office for the clerks, and going 

to pay. I had no consolation in seeing how dif- alone to the theatre at night. I went to see " The 

ferent she was from this detestable Rufhs with the Stranger*' as a Doctors' Commons sort of play, 

mulberry-colored great-coat, for I felt that In the and was so dreadfhlly cut up, that I hardly knew 

very difference between them, in the self-denial myself in my own glass when I got home. Mr. 

of her pure soul and the sordid baseness of his, Spenlow remarked, on this occasion, when wo 
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conclnded oar busincse, that be elionld have been observed, and that Bets ns, as a privileged clam, 

happy to have seen me at his hoase at Norwood apart. Be said it was impossible to conceal the 

to celebrate onr becominj? connected, bat for his disagreeable Ikct, that we were chiefly employed 

domestic arrangemeots being in some disorder, by solicitors; but he gave me to nnderstand 

on account of the expected return of his daughter that they were an Inferior race of men, nuiver- 

ft-om finishing her education at Paris. But, he sally looked down npon by all proctors of any 

intimated that when she came home he should pretensions. 

hope to have the pleasure of entertaining me. I I asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered the 

knew that he was a widower with one daughter, best sort of professional business f He replied, 

iuid expressed my acknowledgments. that a good case of a disputed will, where there 

Mr. Spenlow was as good as his word. In a was a neat little estate of thirty or forty thousand 

week or two, be referred to his engagement, and pounds, was, perhaps, the best of alL In such a 

said, that if I would do him the fovor to come case, he said, not onlj were there very pretty 

down next Saturday, and stay till Monday, he pickings, in the way of arguments at every stage 

would be extremely happy. Of course I said I of the proceedings, and mountains npon moun- 

ivould do him the favor ; and he was to drive me tains of evidence on interrogatory and counter- 

<Lown in his phaeton, and to bring me back. interrogatory (to say nothing of an appeal lying. 

When the day arrived, my very carpet-bag was first to the Delegates, and then to the Lords ) ; bat, 

an object of veneration to the stipendiary clerks, the costs being pretty sure to come out of the e»- 

to whom the house at Norwood was a sacred mys- tatc at last, both sides went at it in a lively and 

tery. One of them informed me that he had heard spirited manner, and expense was no consldera- 

that Mr. Spenlow ate entirely off plate and china ; tion. Then, he launched into a general eulogium 

andanotherhintcdat champagne being constantly on the Commons. What was to be particularly 

on draught, after the usual custom of table beer, admired (he said) in the Commons, was its com- 

The old clerk with the wig, whose name was Mr. pactness. It was the most conveniently oi^n- 

Tiffey, had been down on business several times ized place in the world. It was the complete 

in the course of his career, and had on each occa- idea of snugness. It lay in a nut-shell. For ex- 

sion penetrated to the breakfast-parlor. He do- ample : You brought a divorce case, or a restitu- 

scribed it as an apartment of the most sumptuous tion case, into the Consistory. Very good. Toa 

nature, and said that he had drunk brown East tried it in the Consistory. Ton made a quiet 

India sherry there, of a quality so precious as to little round game of it, among a ikmily group, 

make a man wink. and you played it out at leisure. Suppose you 

We had an adjourned cause in the Consistory were not satisfied with the Consistory, what did 

that day— about excommunicating a baker who yon do then ? Why, you went into the Arches. 

had been objecting in a vestry to a paving-rate— What was the Arches ? The same court, in the 

and as the evidence was just twice the length of same room, with the same bar, and the same 

Robinson Crusoe, according to a calculation I practitioners, but another judge, for there the 

made, it was rather late in the day before we fin- Consistory judge could plead any court-day as an 

ished. However, we got him excommunicated advocate. Well, you played your round game out 

for six weeks, and sentenced in no end of costs ; again. Still you were not satisfied. Yery good. 

and then the baker's proctor, and the judge, and What did you do then ? Why, you went to the 

the advocates on both sides (who were all nearly Delegates. Who were the Delegates ? Why, the 

related), went out of town together, and Mr. Spen- Ecclesiastical Delegates were the advocates with- 

low and I drove away in the phaeton. out any business, who had looked on at the round 

The phaeton was a very handsome affair ; the game when it was playing in both courts, and had 

horses arched their necks and lifted up their legs seen the cards shuffled, and cut, and played, and 

as if they knew they belonged to Doctors^ Com- had talked to all the players about it, and now 

mons. There was a ^ood deal of competition in came Aresh, as Judges, to settle the matter to the 

the Commons on all points of display, and it satisfaction of everybody ! Discontented people 

turned out some very choice equipages then ; might talk of corruption in the Commons, close 

though I alwaj's have considered, and always ness in the Commons, and the necessity of re- 

Bhall consider, that in my time the great article forming the Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solcmn- 

of competition there was starch: which I think ly, in conclusion; but when the price of wheat 

was worn among the proctors to as great an ex- per bushel had been highest, the Commons had 

tent as it is in the nature of man to bear. been busiest; and a man might lay his hand 

We were very pleasant, going down, and Mr. upon his heart, and say this to the whole 

Spenlow gave me some hints in reference to my world,— '^ Touch the Commons, and down cornea 

profession. He said it was the genteelest pro- the country I " 

fession in the M'orld, and must on no account be I listened to all this with attention ; and 
confounded with the profession of a solicitor : though, I must say, I had my doubts whether the 
being quite another sort of thing, infinitely more country was quite as much obliged to the Corn- 
exclusive, less mechanical, and more profitable, mons as Mr. Spenlow made out, I respoctAilly de- 
We took things much more easily in the Com- ferred to his opinion. That about the price of 
mons than they could be taken anywhere else, he wheat per bushel, I modestly felt was too much 
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Ibr my strength, and qnite settled the question. Mnrdstone t '* She replied, ** My brother is ro* 

1 have never, to this hour, got the better of that bust, I am obliged to yon/* 

bDsbel of wheat. . It has re-appeared to annihilate Mr. Spcnlow, who, I suppose, bad been sur> 

me, all through my life, in connexion with all prised to see us recognise each other, then pat in 

kinds of subjects. I don't know now, exactly, his word. 

what it has to do with me, or what right it has to ^' I am glad to find," he said. *^ Copperfleld, 

crush me, on an infinite variety of ocx^asions ; but that you and Miss Murdstone are already ac- 

whenever I see my old firiend the bushel brought quainted." 

In by the head and shoulders (as he always is, ** Mr. Coppcrfield and myself,** aald Misa 

I observe), I give up a subject for lost Murdstone, with severe composure, *'are con- 

This is a digression. / was not the man to nezions. We were once slightly acquainted, 

touch the Commons, and bring down the country. It was in his childish days. Circnnutances 

I submissively expressed, by my silence, my ao- have separated as since. I shonld not have 

quiescence in all I bad beard from my superior known him." 

in years and knowledge ; and we talked about I replied that I should hove known her, any- 

*The Stranger" and the Drama, and the pair where. Which was true enough, 

of horses, until we came to Mr. Spenlow^s gate. ^* Miss Murdstone has had the goodness," said 

There was a lovely garden to Mr. Spenlow^s Mr. Speniow to me, ** to accept the ofllce— if I 
house ; and though that was not the best time of may so describe it— of my daughter Dora^s con- 
tbe year for seeing a garden, it was so beautifully fidential fticnd. My daughter Dora having, nn- 
kept, that I was quite enchanted. There was a happily, no mother. Miss Murdstone is obliging 
charming lawn, there were clusters- of trees, and enough to become her companion and protector." 
there were perspective walks that I could just A passing thought occurred to me that Miss 
distinguish in the dark, arched over with trellis- Murdstone, like the pocket instrument called a 
work, on which shrubs and flowers grew in the life-preserver, was not so much designed for pur- 
growing season. ^* Here Miss Spenlotr walks by poses of protection as of assault But as I had 
herself," I thought. ^'Dear me I" none but passing thon^ts for any subject save 

We went into the house, which was cheerfhlly Dora, I glanced at her, directly afterwards, and 

lighted up, and into a hall where there were all was thinking that I saw, in her prettily pettish 

sorts of hats, caps, great-coats, plaids, gloves, manner, that she was not very much inclined to 

whips, and walking-sticks. *' Where is Misa be particularly confidential to her companion and 

Dora ? " said Mr. Speniow to the servant protector, when a bell rang, which Mr. Speniow 

* ' Dora I " 1 thought ** What a beautiful said was the first dhmer-bell, and so carried me 

name I " off to dress. 

We turned into a room near at hand (I think The idea of dressing one*a self, or doing any- 

it was the identical breakfast-room, made mem- tiling in the way of action, in that state of love, 

orable by the brown East Indian sherry), and I was a little too ridiculous. I could only sit down 

heard a voice say, *' Mr. Copperfield, my daugb- before my fire, biting .the key of my carpet-bag, 

ter Dora, and my daughter Dora's confidential and think of the captivating, girlish, bright-eyed, 

friend 1 " It was, no doubt Mr. Spenlow's voice, lovely Dora. What a form she had, what a face 

but 1 didn't know it, and I didn't care whose it she had, what a gracef^, variable, enchanting 

was. All was over in a moment. I had fhlfiUed manner I 

my destiny. I was a captive and a slave. I loved The bell rang again so soon that I made a mere 

Dora Speniow to distraction I scramble of my dressing, instead of the careflil 

She was more than human to me. She was a operation I could have wished under the clrcum- 

Falry, a Sylph, I don^t know what she wa»-^ny- stances, and went down-stairs. There was some 

thing that no one ever saw, and everything that company. Dora was talking to an old gentleman 

everybody ever wanted. I was swallowed up in with a grey head. Grey as he was— and a great- 

an abyss of love in an instant There was no grandfather into the bargain, for he said so— I was 

pausing on the brink ; no looking down, or look- madly jealous of him. 

Lng back; I was gone, headlong, before I had What a state of mind X was in I I was jealous 

soiiUe to say a word to her. of everybody. I couldn't bear the Idea of any- 

^* /," observed a well-remembered voice, when body knowing Mr. Speniow better than I did. It 

1 had bowed and murmured something, ** have was torturing to me to hear them talk of occur- 

Bcen Mr. Coppcrfield before." rences in which I had had no share. When a 

The speaker was not Dora. No ; the conflden- vaioA amiable person, with a highly polished bald 

Ual friend. Miss Murdstone I head, asked me across the dinner-table, if that 

I don't think I was much astonished. To the were the first occasion of my seeing the grounds, 

best of my judgment no capacity of astonishment I could have done anything to him that was 

was left in me. There was nothing worth men- savage and revengeftil. 

lioning in the material world, but Dora Speniow, I don't remember who was there, except Dora, 

to be astonished about I said, *^ How do yon do, I have not the least idea what we had for dinner, 

Miss Murdstone ? I hope you are well." She besides Dora. My impression is, that I dined off 

answered, " Very well." I said, " How is Mr. Dora entirely, and sent away half-a-dozen plated 
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DOtonchcd. I sat next to her. I talked to her. nMdce the other the snbject of remark. *'Dc yon 

Bhe had the most delightfbl little voice, the ga jest approve of this t " 

little langh, the pleaaanteet and moat fiiecinating "Mise Mnrdftone,** I returned, **I think yon 

lltUe ways that ever led a lost youth into hopelees and Mr. Hnrdstone used me very craclly, and 

slavery. She was rather diminative altogether, treated my mother with great ankindness. I shall 

Bo mach the more precions, I thought always think so, as long as I live. But I quite 

When she went oat of the room with Miss agree in what you propose." 

Murdstone (no other ladies were of the party), I Miss Murdstone shut her eyes again, and bent 

fell into a reverie, only disturbed by the cruel her head. Then, Just touching the back of my 

apprehension that Miss Murdstone would dispar- hand with the tips of her cold, stiff fingers, she 

age me to her. The amiable creature with the walked away, arranging the little fetters on her 

polibhed head told me a long story, which I think wrists and round her neck: which seemed to be 

was about gardening. I think I heard him say the same set, in exactly the same state, as when I 

" my gardener," several times. I seemed to pay had seen her last. These reminded me, in refer- 

the deepest attention to Mm, but I was wandering ence to Miss Murdstone** nature, of the fetters 

In a gaiden of Bden all the while, with Dora. over a jail-door ; suggesting on the outside, to all 

My apprehensions of being disparaged to the beholders, what was to be expected within, 

object of my engrossing affection were revived All I know of the rest of the evening Is, that I 

when we went Into the drawing-room, by the heard the empress of my heart sing enchanting 

grim and distant aspect of Miss Murdstone. But ballads in the French language, generally to the 

I was relieved of them in an unexpected man- effect that, whatever was the matter, we ought 

uer. always to dance, Ta ra la, Ta ra la t accompanying 

"David Oopperfleld," said Miss Murdstone, herself on a glorified instrument, resembling a 

beckoning me aside into a window. ** A word." guitar. That I was lost in blissfbl detlrinm. That 

I conftonted Miss Murdstone alone. I refhsed refreshment That my soul recoiled 

" David Copperfield," said Miss Murdstone, from punch t>articularly. That when Miss Mnrd- 

** I need not enlarge upon family circumstances, stone took her into custody and led her away, she 

They are not a tempting subject" smiled and gave me her delicions hand. That 1 

*' Far fh>m it, ma'am," I returned. caught a view of myself in a mirror, looking per- 

"Far firom it," assented Miss Murdstone. " I fectly imbecile and idiotic. That I retired to bed 

do not wish to revive the memory of past differ- in a most maudlin state of mind, and got up in a 

cnces, or of past outrages. I have received out- crisis of feeble infotnation. 

rages from a person—a female, I am sorry to say. It was a fine morning, and early, and I thought 

for the credit of my sex— who is not to be men- I would go and take a stroll down one of those 

tioned without scorn and disgust ; and therefore wire-arched walks, and indulge my passion by 

1 would rather not mention her." dwelling on her image. On my way through tho 

I felt very fiery on my aunt's account; but I hall, I encountered her little dog, who was called 

uaid it would certainly be better, if Miss Murd- Jip— short forOlpsy. I approadied him tenderly, 

ptone pleased, not to mention her. I could not for I loved even him ; but he showed his whole 

iicar her disrespectfully mentioned, I added, with- set of teeth, got under a chair expressly to snarl, 

uut expressing my opinion in a derided tone. and wouldn't hear of the least familiarity. 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes, and disdainftilly The garden was cool and solitary. I walked 

inclined her head ; then, slowly opening her eyes, about, wondering what my feelings of happiness 

resumed : would be, if I could ever become engaged to this 

"David Copperfield, I shall not attempt to dear wonder. As to marriage, and fortune, and 

disguise the foct that I formed an nn&vorable all that, I believe I was almost as innocently unde> 

opinion of you in your childhood. It may have signing then as when I loved little Em'ly. To be 

been a mistaken one, or you may have ceased to allowed to call her " Dora," to write to her, to 

justify it. That is not in question between us dote upon and worship her, to have reason to 

now. I belong to a family, remarkable, I believe, think that when she was with other x)eople she 

for some finnness ; and I am not the creatnre of was yet mlndftil of me, seemed to me the summit 

circumstance or change. I may have my opinion of human ambition— I am sure it was the summit 

of you. You may have your opinion of me." of mine. There is no doubt whatever that I was 

I inclined my head, In my turn. a lackadaisical young spooney ; but there was a 

"But it is not necessary," said Mies Murd- purity of heart in all this still, that prevents my 

btone, "that these opinions should come into having quite a contemptuous recollection of it, let 

collision here. Under existing circumstances, it me laugh as I may. 

is as well on all accounts that they should not. I had not been walking long, when I turned a 

As the chances of life have brought us together comer, ^and met her. I tingle again fh>m head to 

again, and may bring us together on other occa^ foot as my recollection turns that comer, and my 

sions, I would say, let us meet here as distant pen shakes in my hand. 

acquaintances. Family circumstances are a suf- " Tou— are— out early. Miss Spenlow," said L 

(Iclent reason for our only meeting on that footing, " It's so stupid at home," she replied, "and 

and it is quite unnecessary that either of us should Miss Murdstone is so absurd 1 She talks snoh 
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QoneciiBe alKmt its being necetsaxy for Uie day to tect me a great deal better than Mias MimlBtODO 

be aired, before I come oat. Aired I" (Sbe —can't you, Jip, dear r " 

laaghed, here, in the most melodiona manner). lie only winked lazily, when she Ussed hi8 

** On a Snnday morning, when I don't practise, I ball of a head. 

mnat do something. So I told papa laat night I *' Papa calla her my confidential Mend, bnt I 

muH comeont Besides, it*a the brightest thne am sore she is no such thin^— is she, Jipr We 

of the whole day. DonH you think so f ^* are not going to confide in any each cross people, 

I basarded a bold flight, and said (not with- Jip and I. We mean to bestow onr oonfldencc 

ont stammering) that it was yery bright to me where we like, and to find ont oor own friends, 

then, though it had been very dark to me a min- instead of having them found ont for ns—donU 

nte before. we, Jip f " 

**I>o yon mean a compliment 7 " esid Dora, Jip made a comfortable noise, in answer, a lit* 

'* or that the weather has really changed r '* tie like a tea-kettle when it sings. As for me, 

I stammered worse than before, in replying every word was a new heap of fetters, rivetted 

that I meant no compliment, but the plain tmth ; above the last. 

thongfa I was not aware of any change having ** It is very hard, becanse we have not a ktn,d 

taken place in the weather. It was in the state Mamma, that we are to have, instead, a sulky 

of my own feelings, I added bashftilly: to clench gloomy old thing like Miss Mnrdstone, always 

the explanation. following as about— isn't it, Jip r Nevermind, Jip. 

I never saw such curls— how could I, for there We won't be confidential, and we^U make our- 

never w«re such curls 1— as those she shook out selves as happy as we can In spite of her, and we'll 

to hide her blutdies. As to the straw hat and blue tease her, and not please her— won't we, Jip t '* 

ribbons which was on the top of the curls, if I If it had lasted any longer, I think I must have 

could only have hung it up in my room in Buck- gone down on my knees on the gravel, with the 

Ingham Street, what a priceless possession it probability before me of grazing them, and of be- 

wonld have been I Jng presently ejected from the premises besides. 

** You have Just come home ih>m Paris," said I. But, by good fortune, the greenhouse was not Tar 

**Te8,'* said she. *'Have yon ever been off, and these words brought as to it 

there?" It contained quite a show of beantlfol gera 

** No.** niums. We loitered along in front of them, aud 

** Oh I I hope yoa'll go soon I Ton would like Dora often stopped to admire this one or that one. 

it 8o much ! " and I stopped to admire the same one, and Dora, 

Traces of deep-seated angnish appeared in my laaghing, held the dog up childishly, to amell the 

countenance. That she should hope I would go, flowers ; and if we were not all three in Fairy- 

that she should think it possible I eauld go, was land, certainly / was. The scent of a geranium 

insupportable. I depreciated Paris ; I deprecia- leaf, at this day, strikes me with a half comical, 

ted France. I said I wouldn't leave England, nn- half serious wonder as to what change has come 

der existing circumstances, for any earthly con- over me in a moment ; and then I see a straw hat 

sideration. Nothiug should induce me. In and bine ribbons, and a quantity of curls, and a 

short, she was shaking the curls again, when the little black dog being held up, in two slender 

little dog came running along the walk to our re- arms, sgainst a bank of blossoms and briglit 

lief. leaves. 

He was mortally Jealous of me, and persisted MissMurdstone bad been looking for us. Siio 
In barking at me. She took him up in her arms found ua hero ; and presented her uncongoiiial 
— oh, my goodness I— 4nd caressed him, but he cheek, the little wrinkles in it filled with hair 
persisted upon barking stiD. He wouldn't let me powder, to Dora to be kissed. Then she took 
tonch him, when I tried ; and then she beat* him. Dora's arm in hers, and marched us into break- 
It increased my suflferings greatly to see the pats tut as if it were a soldier's ftmeral. 
sbe gave him for pnnishment on the bridge of his How many cups of tea I drank, because Dora 
blunt noee, while he winked his eyes, and licked made it, I don't know. But, I perfectly remem- 
ber hand, and still growled within himself like a ber that I sat swilling tea until my whole nervous 
little double-bass. At length he was qniet— weD system, if I had had any in those days, must have 
lie might be with her dimpled chin upon his head 1 gone by the board. By-and-by we went to church. 
— and we walked away to look at a greenhouse. Hies Murdstone was between Dora and me in the 

" Ton are not very intimate with Miss Mord- pew ; but I heard her sing, and the congregation 

stone, ars you ? " said Dora.— *^ My pet I " vanished. A sermon was delivered— about Dora, 

(The two last words were to the dog. Oh, if of coarse— and I am afraid that is all I know of 

they had only been to me t) the service. 

No," I replied. **Not at all so.'* * We had a qniet day. No company, a walk, a 

She is a tiresome creature," said Dora, pout- family dinner of four, and an evening of looking 

ing. *' I can't think what papa can have been over books and pictures ; Miss Murdstone with 

about, when he chose such a vexatious thing to a homily before her, and her eye upon us, keep- 

t>e my companion. Who wants a protector? I ing guard vigUantly. Ah I little did Mr. Spenlow 

am sure / don't want a protector. Jip can pro- imsgine, when he sat opposite to mc after dinner 
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that day, with bis pockct-haodkerchlef over hta on rare occasions, I saw her. Peihaps I saw her 

head, how fervently I was embracing him, in my glove waved in a carriage window ; perhaps I met 

flmcy, as bis eon-in-Iaw 1 Little did he think, her, walked with her and Miss Mnrdstone a littlo 

when I took leave of him at night, that he had way, and spoke to her. In the latter case I was 

jnst given his fhll consent to my being engaged always very miserable afterwards, to think that I 

to Dora, and that I was invoking blessings on had said nothing to the porpose ; or that she had 

his head I no idea of the extent of my devotiqb, or that she 

We departed early in the morning, for we had cared nothing abont me. I was always looking 

a Salvage case coming on in the Admiralty Coart, oat, aa may be snppoaed, for another inTitation to 

requiring a rather accnrate knowledge of the Mr. Spcnlow'a houw. I was alw^B being disap- 

whole science of navigation, in which (ad we pointed, for I got none, 

eookln't be expected to know mnch aboat thosie Mrs. Crapp moat tiave be^arii woman of pene- 

matters in the Commons) the judge had entreated tration ; for when this attachment was bnt a few 

two old Trinity Mastera, for charity^a sake, to weeks old, and I had not had the coarage to write 

come and help him oaL Dora was at the break* more explicitly even to Agnes, than that I had 

lhBt4able to make the tea again, however; and I been to Mr. Spenlow'a honsc, ** whose family," I 

had the melancholy pleasure of taking off my hat added, *^ consists of one daughter ; '*— I say Mrs. 

to her in the phaeton, as she stood on the door- Crapp must have been a woman of penetration, 

Btep with Jip in her arms. for, even in that early stage, she foond it oat She 

Wliat the Admiralty was to me that day ; what came np to me one evening, when I was rery low, 

nonsense I made of onr case in my mind, as I lis- to ask (she being then afflicted with the disorder 

tcned to it ; bow I saw *^ Dora** engraved apon I have mentioned) if I could oblige her with a lit* 

the blade of the silver oar which they lay upon tie tincture of cardamums mixed with rfaabarb, 

the table, as the emblem of that high jarisdiction ; and flavored with seven drops of the essenoe ctf 

and how I felt when Mr. Spenlow went home cloves, which waa the beet remedy for her com 

without me (I had tiad an insane hope that he plaint;— or, if I had not such a thing by me, with 

might take me back again), as if I were a mariner a little brandy, which was the next beat It waa 

myself, and the ship to which I belonged had not, she remarked, as palatable to her, but it 

sailed away and left me on a desert Island ; I shall was the next best As I had never even heard of 

make no fruitless efforts to describe. If that the firet remedy, and always had the second in 

sleepy old court could rouse Itself, and present the closet, I gave Mre. Crupp a glass of the second, 

in any visible form the day dreams I have had in which (that I might have no suspicion of its 

It about Dora, it would reveal my truth. being devoted to any improper use) she began to 

I donU mean the dreams that I dreamed on that take in my presence, 
day alone, but day after day, from week to week, **C7heer up, sir," said Mra. Crupp. *^I canH 
and term to term. I went there, not to attend to abear to see you so, sir : I'm a mother myself.'* 
what was going on, but to think about Dora. If I did not quite perceive the application of this 
ever I bestowed a thought upon the cases, as they fact to myself, but I smiled on Mrs. Crupp, aa bo- 
dragged their slow length before me, it was only nignly as was in my powor. 
to wonder, in the matrimonial cases (remember- *■" Come, sir,'* said Mra. Crupp. *^ Excuse mc. 
Ing Dora), how it was that married people could I know what it is, sir. There's a lady in the case.** 
ever be otherwise than happy ; and, in the Pre- ^* Mra. Crupp ! '* I returned, reddening, 
rogative cases, to consider, if the money in ques- ** Ob, bless you I Keep a good heart, sir t ** 
tion had been left to me, what were the foremost said Mra. Crupp, nodding encouragement *^ Never 
steps I should Immediately have taken in regard say die, sir 1 If She don't smile upon jou, there's 
to Dora. Within the firet week of my passion, I a many as will. You're a young gentleman to he 
bought four sumptuous waistcoats— not for my- smiled on, Mr. Copperfull, and yon must leam 
self: /had no pride in them ; for Dora-4md took your walue, sir.** 

to wearing straw-colored kid gloves in the streets, Mra. Crupp always called me Mr. Copperfull : 

anil laid the foundations of all the corns I have firatly, no doubt, because it was not my name; 

ever had. If the boots I wore at that period could and secondly, I am inclined to think, in some iu- 

only be produced and compared with the natural distinct association with a washing-day. 

aiae of my feet, they would show what the state ^' What makes yon suppose there is any yoacg 

of my heart wab, in a most affecting manner. lady in the case, Mra. Crupp f ** aaid I. 

And yet, wretched cripple as I made myself by *' Mr. Copperftill,'* aaid Mra. Crupp, with a 

this act of homage to Dora, I walked miles upon great deal of feeling ** I'm a mother myself.** 

miles daily in the hope of seeing her. Not only For some time Mra. Crapp could only lay her 

was I soon as well known on the Norwood Road band upon her nankeen bosom, and fortliy herself 

as the postmen on that beat, but I pervaded Lon- against returning pain with sips of her medicine 

don likewise. I walked abont the streets where At length she spoke again, 

the best shops for ladies were, I haunted the *^ When the present set were took for you by 

Bazaar like an unquiet spirit, I fieigged through your dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull," said Mra. Crupp, 

the Park again and i^in, long after 1 was quite *' my remark were, I bad now found summun 1 

knocked up. Sometimes, at long intervals and could care for. * Thank Ev'in 1 * were the exprea* 
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fiioQt * I have now fonnd samman I can care for I * ont, the same afletnoaD, to nsit my oid echool- 

— ^Yoa don't eat enoogh, sir, nor yot drink.'* fellow. 

" Is that what yon found your aapposition on, I found that the street was not as desirable a 

Mrs. Crupp ? '' said L one as I could have wished it to be, for the sake 

** Sir/' said Mrs. Cmpp, in a tone approachlngf of Traddles. The inhabitants appeared to have a 

to severity, ** I've lanndressed other young gen- propensity to throw any little trifles they were not 

tlemen besides yourself. A young genUeman may in want of, into the road : which not only made it 

be over-carefol of himself, or he may be under- rank and sloppy, but untidy too, on account of the 

careful of himself. He may brush his hair too cabboge-leaves. The refhse was not wholly vego.- 

K^ular, or too onregular. Ue may wear his boots table either, for I myself saw a shoe, a doubled- 

mnch too laige for him, or much too small. That up saucepan, a black bonnet, and an umbrella, in 

is according as the young genUeman has his ori- various stages of decomposition, as I was looking 

ginal character formed. But let him go to which out for the number I wanted, 

extreme he may, sir, there's a young lady in both The general air of the place reminded me for> 

of 'em.^* cibly of the days when I lived with Mr. and Mrs. 

Mrs. Crupp Rhook her head in snch a deter- Micawber. An indescribable character of Csded 

mined manner, that I had not an inch of 'vantage- gentility that attached to the bouse I sought, and 

ground left. XD«de it unlike all the other hoaset In the street— 

*i It was hut the gentleman which died here b»> though they were ail built on one monotonous 

fore yourself,'^ said Mrs. Crupp, '' that fell in k>vo pattern, and looked like the early copies of a 

—with a barmaid— and had his waistcoats took blundering boy who was learning to make houses, 

in directly, though much swelled by drinking." and had not yet got out of his cramped brick-and- 

*^ Mrs. Crupp,'* said I, ^* I must beg yon not to mortar pothooks— reminded me still more of Mr. 

connect the young lady in my case with a barmaid, and Mrs. Micawber. Happening to arrive at the 

or anything of that sort, if you please.** door as it was opened to the afternoon milkman, I 

*'Mr, Copperfhll,'* returned Mrs. Crupp, **rm was reminded of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber more 

a mother myself; and not likely. I ask your par- forcibly yet 

don, sir, if I intrude. I should never wish to in- '' Now," said the milkman to a very youthful 

tmde where I were not welcome. But you are a servant girL " Has that there little bill of mine 

young gentleman, Mr. Copperfbll, and my adwice been hoerd on ? " 

to you is, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good heart, ** Oh, master says he'll attend to it immediate,** 

and to know your own walue. If yon was to take was the reply. 

to something, sir," said Mrs. Crupp, '' if yon was ** Because," said the milkman, going on as if 

to take to skittles, now, which Is healthy, you he had received no answer, and speaking, as I 

might find it divert your mind, and do you good.*' jndged flrom his tone, mther for the ediflcation oC 

With these words, Mrs. Crapp, affecting to be somebody withhi the house, than of the youthful 
very careful of the brandy— which was all g(me — servant— an impressiim which was strengthened 
thanked me with a majestic curtsey, and retired, by his manner of glaridig down the passage—^* be- 
As her figure disappeared into the gloom of the cause ttiat there little bill has been running so 
entry, this counsel certainly presented itself to my long, that I begin to believe it's run away alto- 
mind in the lightof a slightllberty on Mrs. Cmpp's gether, and never won't be heerd of. Now, I'm 
part: but, at the same time, I was content to re- not a going to stand it, you know," said the milk- 
ceivc it, in another point of view, as a word to the man, still throwing his voice into the house, and 
wise, and a warning in fhtnre to keep my secret glaring down the passage, 
better. As to his dealing in the mild article of milk, 

I by-the-bye, there never was a greater anomaly. 

His deportment would have been fierce in a butch* 

CHAPTER XXVII. *' ®' * brandy-merchant. 

The voice of the youthful servant became faint, 

TOMMY TRADDLB8. but shc sccmcd to Die, fr*>m the actiou of her lips. 

It may have been in consequence of Mrs*, again to murmur that it would be attended to iiu- 

Crupp's advice, and, perliaps, for no better reason mediate. 

than because there was a certain similarity in the ** I tell you what,'* said the milkman, looking 
sound of the word skittles and Traddles, that it bard at her for the first time, and taking her by 
c£une into my head, next day, to go and look after the chin, *^ are you fond of milk ? '* 
Traddles. I'he time he had mentioned was more '' Yes, I likes it," she replied, 
tfaan out, and he lived in a little street near tho '' Good,*' said the milkman. '* Then yon 
Veterinary College at Camden Town, which was won't have none to-morrow. D'ye hear ? Not 
principally tenanted, as one of our clerks who a fragment of milk you won't have to-morrow.'* 
lived in that direction informed me, by gentlemen I thought she seemed, upon the whole, re- 
students, who bought live donkeys, and made ex- lieved, by the prospect of having any to<day. The 
periments on those quadrupeds in their private milkman, after shaking his head at her, durkly, 
apartmmits. Having obtained from this clerk a released her chin, and with anything rather than 
direction to the academic grove in question, I set good-will opened his can, and deposited the 
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usual quantity in the family Jq<^. This done, he perfleM, yon understand." said Traddles, * thai I 

went away, mutteringr, and attered the cry of his donH asaally give my address here. It*s only on 

trade next door, in a yindictire Phrielc. account of tiiose who come to me, who might not 

** Does Mr. Trisiddlee live here t *' I then Inqnlrod. like to come here. For myself, I am fighting: roy 

A mysterious voice fttnn the end of the passage way on in the worid againflt difflcnltics, and it 

replied ** les." Upon which the yontiiftil servant would be ridiculous if I made a pretence of doing 

replied " Yes." anything else." 

" Is he at home t *' said I. ** You are readin? for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook 

Again the mysterious voice replied In the af- informed me T " said I. 

firmative, and again the servant echoed it. Upon ^* Why, yes,** aaid Traddles, robbing bis hands, 

this, I wallced In, and in pursuance of the servant^B slowly over one another, *^I am reading for the 

directions walked up-stars ; conscious, as I passed bar. The fact is, I have just begun to keep my 

the back parlor-door, that I was surveyed by a terms, after rather a long delay. It*B some time 

mysterious eye, probably belonging to the mya- since I was artlclied, but the payment of that hun- 

terious voice. dred pounds was a great pulL A great pull ! " 

When I got to the top of the stairs— the bouse said Traddles, with a wince, as if he had had a 

was only a story high above the ground floors tooth out. 

Traddles was on the landing to meet me. He was " Do you know what I can't help thinking of, 

delighted to see me, and gave me welcome, with Traddles, as I sit here looking at you f ** I asked 

great heartiness, to his little room. It was in the him. 

front of the house, and extremely neat, though ** No," said he. 

sparely Aimlshed. It was his only room, I saw ; " That siry-blue suit you used to wear.*' 

for there was a softi-bedstead in It, and his black- ** Lord, to be sure I " cried Traddles, laughing, 

ing-brushes and blacking were among his books ** Tight in the arms and legs, you know? Dear 

—on the top shelf, behind a dictionary. His table me I Well I Those were happy times, weren't 

was covered with papers, and he was hard at work they ? " 

in an old coat. I looked at nothing, that I know ** I think our schoolmaster might have made 

of, but I saw everything, even to the prospect of a them happier, witboat doing any harm to any of 

church upon his china inkstand, as I sat down— us, I acknowledge," I returned, 

and this, too, was a focalty confirmed in me in the ^*Pertiaps he might," said Traddles. "But 

old Micawber times. Varioas ingenious arrange- dear me, there wab a good deal of fhn going on. 

ments he had made, for the disguise of his chest Do you remember the nights in the bed -room ? 

of drawers, and the accommodation of his boots, When we used to have the suppers f And when 

his shaving-glass, and so forth, particularly Im- you used to tell the stories. Ha, ha, hal And 

pressed themselves upon me, as evidences of the do you remember when I got coned for crjing 

same Traddles who used to make models of ele- about Mr. Mell r Old Creakle ! I Should like to 

phants' dens in writing-paper to put flies in ; and see him again, too ! " 

to comfort himself under ill usage, with the mem- " He was a brute to you, Traddles," said I, io- 

orable works of art I have so often mentioned. dlgnantly ; for his good-humor made me feel as if 

In a comer of the room was something neatly I had seen him beaten but yesterday, 

covered up with a large white cloth. I could not "Do you think so?" returned Tradd:es. 

make out what that was. "Keally? Perhaps he was, rather. But it's all 

"Traddles," said I, shaking hands with him over, a long while. Old Creakle!" 

again, after I had sat down, " I am delighted to " Yon were bronght up by an uncle, then ? " 

see you." said I. 

" I am delighted to see youy Copperfleld," he " Of course I was 1 " said Traddles. " The one 

returned. " I am very glad indeed to see you. It I was always going to write to. And always 

was because I was thoroughly glad to see yon didn't, eh I Ha, ha, ha I Yes, I bad an uncle 

when we met in Ely Place, and was sure you then. He died soon after I left school" 

were thoroughly glad to see roe, that I gave " Indeed 1" 

you this address Instead of my address at cham- " Yes. He was a retired— what do yon call 11 \ 

bcJB." — draper— cloth-merchant— and had made me hie 

"Oh I You have chambers? "said I. heir. Bat he diduH like me when I grew up." 

" Why, I have the fourth of a room and a pas- " Do you really mean that ? " said L He was 

sage, and the fourth of a clerk," returned Trad- so composed, that I fimcied he must have some 

dies, " Three others and myself unite to have a other meaning. 

set of chambers— to look business-like— and we "Oh denr yes, Copperfleld! I mean it," re- 
quarter the clerk too. Half-a-crown a week he plied Traddles. " It was an unfortunate thing, 
costs me." but he didn't like me at all. He said I wasn't at 

His old simple character and good temper, and all what he expected, and so he married his 

Bomethlng of his old unlucky fortune also, I housekeeper." 

thought, smiled at me in the smile with which he ** And what did you do ? " I asked, 

made this explanation. "I didn't do anything in particular," eaid 

"It's Dot because I have the least pride, Cop- Traddles. " I lived with them, waiting to be pnt 
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oat in the world, until his goat imfertonately partlcotara, did not ftilly present itself to me nntQ 

flew to his Btomach— and so he died, and bo ehe afterwards ; for my snlflsh thoaghts were making 

married a young man, and ao I waan^t provided a gronnd-plan of Mr. Bpenlow's hoaae and garden 

for." ftt the eame moment. 

" Did yon get nothing, Traddles, after all t ** " She is auch a dear girl ! " said Traddtes ; " a 

" Oh dear, yes t *' said Traddles. **I got flfty little older than me, bat the dearest girl I I told 

ponnds. I had never been brought np to any yon I was going oat of town f I have been down 

profession, and at first I was at a lose what to do there. I walked there, and I walked back, and I 

for myself. However, I began, with the assist- had the most delightfhl time I I dare say oars is 

ance of the son of a profeesional man, who had likely to be a rather long engagement, bat onr 

been to Salem Honse— Tawler, with his nose on motto is *■ Walt and hope 1 * We always my that, 

one side. Do yon recollect him f " * Wait and hope,* we always say. And she would 

No. He had not been there with me ; all the wait, Copperfleld, till ehe vras sixty— any age you 

noses were straight in my day. can mention«-for me f " 

*' It don't matter,'' said Traddles. ** I began, Traddles rose from his chair, and, with a 

by means of his assistance, to copy law writings, triamphant smile, put his hand npon the white 

That didn't answer very well ; and then I began doth I had observed. 

to state cases for them, and make abstracts, and *^ However," he said, ** it's not that we haven't 
do that sort of work. For I am a plodding kind made a beginning towards hoaaekeeping. No, 
of f^ow, Copperfield, and had Icamod the way of no ; we have began. We most get on by degrees, 
doing such things pithily. Well I That pat it in but we have begon. Here," drawing the^' cloth 
my head to enter myself as a law student ; and off with great pride and care, " are two pieces ol 
that ran away with all that was left of the fifty ftxroituie to commence with. This flower-pot 
pounds. Tawler recommended me to one or two and stand, she bought herself. Toe pnt that in a 
other oflices, however— Mr. Waterbrook's fbr one parlor-window," said Traddles, falling a little 
—and I got a good many Jobs. I was fortunate back from it to survey It with the greater admi- 
enough, too, to become acquainted with a person ration, ** with a plant in it, and— and there yon 
in the publishing way, who was getting np an are ! This little round table with the marble top 
Encyclopaedia, and he set me to work ; and, in- (it's two feet ten in circumfereoce), /bought You 
deed '* (glancing at his table), ** I am at work for want to lay a book down, yon know, or somebody 
him at this minute. I am not a bad compiler, comes to see you or year wife, and wants a place 
Copperfleld," said Traddles, preserving the same to stand a cup of tea upon, and— and there yon 
air of cheerftil confidence in all he said, "but I are again I" said Traddles. "It's an admirable 
have no Invention at all ; not a particle. I sup- piece of workmanship— firm as a rock I " 
pose there never was a young man with less orlgl- I praised them both, highly, and Traddles re- 
nal! ty than I have.'* placed the covering as carefully as he had re- 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should moved it. 

assent to this as a matter of coarse, I nodded ; "It's not a great deal towards the furnishing,'* 

and he went on, with the same sprightly patience said Traddles, "bat it's something. The table- 

—I can find no better expression— as before. cloths, and pillow-cases, and articles of that kind, 

" So, by little and little, and not living high, I are what discourage me most, Copperfield. So 
managed to scrape up the handred pounds at does the ironmopgery— candle-boxes, and grid- 
last," said Traddles ; " and thank Heaven that's irons, and that sort of necessaries— because those 
paid— though it was— though It certainly was,'* things tell, and mount up. However, *wait and 
said Traddles, wincing itgain as if he had had hope ! * And I assore yoa she's the dearest 
another tooth ont, "a pall. I am living by the girl I " 

sort of work I have mentioned, still, and I hope, " I am quite certain of it," said I. 

one of these days, to get connected with some "In the meantime," said Traddles, coming 

newspaper: which would almost be the making back to his chair; "and this is the end of my 

of my fortune. Now, Copperfield, yoa are so prosing about myself, I get on as well as I can. 

exactly what you used to be, with that agreeable I don't make much, but I don't spend much. In 

face, and it's so pleasant to see you, that I sha'n't general, I board with the people down-stairs, who 

conceal anything. Therefore yoa mast know that are very agreeable people indeed. Both Mr. and 

I am engaged." Mrs. Micawber have seen a good deal of liile, and 

" Engaged I Oh Dora ! ** arc excellent company.** 

" She is a curate's daughter," said Traddles, " My dear Traddles I ** I quickly exclaimed. 

• one of ten, down in Devonshire. Yes I " For " What are you talking about ? '* 

he saw me glance, involuntarily, at the prospect on Traddles looked at me, as if he wondered what 

the Inkstand. " That's the church I Yon come 7 was talking about. 

round here, to the left, out of this gate," tracing " Mr. and Mrs. Micawber t '* I repeated, 

bis finger along the inkstand, *' and exactly where *:*■ Why, I am intimately acquainted with them I ** 

I hold this pen, there stands the house— Aicing, An opportune double knock at the door, which 

you understand, towards the church.'* I knew well from old experience in Windsor 

The delight with which be entered into these Temce, and which nobody but Mr.Micawbci 
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oonld ever have knocked at that door, resoWcd ber, with one eye on Traddles, " at present eetal>> 

any doubt \n my mind as to their being my old Ushed, on what may be designated as a email 

firiends. 1 begzed Traddles to ask his landlord and anassuming scale ; bat, yoa are aware that I 

to walk up. Traddles accordingly did so, over have, in the coarse of my career, surmoimted 

the banister ; and Mr. Micawber not a bit changed difficulties, and conquered obstacles. You are no 

—his tights, his sticlc, his shirt-oollar, and his stranger to the fact» that there have been periode 

eye-glass, all the same as ever— <»me into the of my life, when it has been requisite that I 

room wiUi a genteel and youthftil air. should pause, until certain expected eyents shoald 

'' I beg your pardon, Mr. Traddles,** said Mr. turn up ; when it has been necessary that I 

Micawbor, with the old roll in his voice, as he should fall back, before making what I tnist I 

checked himself in humming a soil tune. ** I was shall not be accused of presumption in terming—a 

not awaz« that there was any individual, alien to spring. The present is one of those momentons 

this tenement, in your sanctum.** stages in the life of man. Yon find me, follcn 

Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to me, and pulled back, for a spring ; and I have every reason to 

up his shirt-collar. believe that a vigorous leap will shortly be the 

*' How do yoa do, Mr. Micawber? " said I. result." 

*^ Sir/* said Mr. Micawber, ^'you are exceed- I was expressing my satlsfkction, when Mrs. 

Ingly obliging. I am in statu qvoy Micawber came in ; a little more slaUemly than 

^* And Mrs. Micawber? ** I pursued. she used to be, or so she seemed now, to my on- 

*' Sir," said Mr. Micawber, *' she is also, thank accustomed eyes, but still with some preparation 

God, in statu guoJ*^ of herself for company, and with a pair of brown 

** And the children, Mr. Micawber ? " gloves on. 

" Sir," said Mr. Micawber, "I rejoice to reply "My dear," said Mr. Micawber, leading her 

that they are, likewise, in the enjoyment of towards me. " Here is a gentleman of the name 

salubrity. * * of Copperfleld, who wishes to renew his acquaint* 

All this time, Mr. Micawber had not known me auce with you.** 
in the least, though he had stood fiice to fl9.ce It would have been better, as it turned ont, to 

with me. But now, seeing me smile, he examined have led gently up to his announcement, for Mrs. 

my features with more attention, fell back, cried, Micawber, being in a delicate state of health, was 

"Is it possible I Have I the pleasure of again overcome by it, and was taken so onwell, that 

beholding Copperfield I ** and shook me by both Mr. Micawber was obliged, in great trepidaticm, 

hands with the utmost fervor. to run down to the water-butt in the back yard, 

*'6ood Heaven, Mr. Traddles!** said Mr. and draw a basinftU to lave her brow with. She 

Micawber, *'to think that I should find you ac- presently revived, however, and was really pleased 

quainied with the friend of my youth, the com- to see me. We had half-an-hoar*s talk, all to- 

panion of earlier days I My dear 1 ** calling over gether ; and I asked her about the twins, who, 

the banisters to Mrs. Micawber, while Traddles she said, were "grown great creatures;** and 

looked (with reason) not a little amazed at this after Master and Miss Micawl)er, whom she 

description of me. " Here is a gentleman in Mr. described as "absolute giants,** but they were not 

Traddles*s apartment, whom he wishes to have produced on that occasion, 
the pleasure of presenting to you, my love I ** Mr. Micawber was very anxious that I should 

Mr. Micawber immediately reappeared, and stay to dinner. I should not have been averse to 

shook hands with me again. * do so, but that I imagined I detected trouble, and 

" And how is our good friend the Doctor, Cop- calculation relative to the extent of the cold 

perfleld?" said Mr. Micawber, *' and ail the circle meat, in Mrs. Micawber's eye. I therefore 

at Canterbury ? ** pleaded another engagement ; and observing Uiat 

" I have none but good accounts of them,** Mrs. Micawber*s spirits were immediately light, 

said I. ened, I resisted all persuasion to forego iL 

"I am most delighted to hear it,** said Mr. But I told Traddles, and Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 

Micawber. "It was at Canterbury where we last her, that before I could think of leaving, they 

met. Within the shadow, I may figuratively say, must appoint a day when they would come and 

of that religious edifice, immortalized by Chaucer, dine with me. The occupations to which Trad- 

'.vhich was anciently the resort of Pilgrims from dies stood pledged, rendered it necessary to fix a 

the remotest corners of— in short,** said Mr. Mi- somewhat distant one ; but an appointment was 

cawbcr, " in the immediate neighborhood of the made for the purpose, that suited us all, and then 

Cathedral.'* I took my leave. 

I replied that it was. Mr. Micawber continued Mr. Micawber, under pretence of showing me 

talking as volubly as he could ; but not, I thought, a nearer way than that by which I had come, ac- 

without showing, by some marks of concern in companied me to the comer of the street; being 

his countenance, that he was sensible of sounds anxious (he explained to me) to say a few words 

in the next room, as of Mrs. Micawber washing to an old Ariend, in confidence, 
her hands, and hurriedly opening and shutting " My dear Copperfield,** said Mr. Micawber, 

drawers that were uneasy in their action. " I need hardly tell you that to have beneath oar 

" You find us, Copperfield,** said Mr. Micaw- roof, under esisting circumstances, a mind like 
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that which gleams^if I may be allowed the ex- coneeoted to achieve this feat, on condition that 
preMion—which gleams-^in your fdend Traddlea, I dined from home for a fortnight afterwards. 
Is an antpealuble comfort. With a washerwo- And here I may remark, that wlutt I under- 
man, who exposee hard-bake for eale in her par- went from Mrs. Crapp, in consequence of the tyr- 
lor-window, dwelling next door, and a Bow-etreet anny she established over me, was dreadfril. I 
officer residing over the way, you may imagine never was so much afraid of any one. We made 
that his society is a source of consolation to my- a compromise of everything. If I hesitated, she 
selfandtoMm. Hicawber. I am at present, my was taken with that wondcrfhl disorder which 
dear Copperfleld, engaged in the sale of com upon was always lying in ambush in her system, ready, 
ccmimission. It is not an avocation of a remu- at the shortest notice, to prey upon her vitals. If 
uerative description— in other words, it docs not I rang the bell impatiently, after half-ardozen un- 
pay— and some temporary embarrassments of a availing modest pulls, and she appeared at last- 
pecuniary nature have been the oonsetiuenee. I which was not by any means to be relied npon~ 
am, however, delighted to add that I have now an she would appear with a reproachftil aspect, sink 
immediate prospect of something turning up (I breathless on a chair near the door, lay her hand 
am not at liberty to say in wtiat direction), which upon her nankeen bosom, and become so ill, that 
I trust will enable me to provide, permanently, I was glad, at any saeiillce of brandy or anything 
both for myaelf and for your friend Traddles, in else, to get rid of her. If I objected to having my 
whom I have an unaffected interest You may, bed made at five o'clock in the afternoon— which 
perhaps, be prepared to hear that lire. Micawber I do still think an nneomfortable arrangement- 
is in a state of health which renders it not wholly one motion of her hand towards the same nankeen 
improbable that an addition may be ultimately region of wounded ■enslbility was enough to 
made to those pledges of affection which— in make me fidter an apology. In short, I would 
short, to the in&ntine group. Mrs. Micawber^s have done anything in an honorable way rather 
family have been so good as to express their dis- than give Mrs. Crupp offence ; and she was the 
satisfaction at this state of things. I have merely terror of my life. 

to observe, that I am not aware it is any business I bought a second-hand dumb-waiter for this 

of theirs, and that I repel that exhibition of feel- dinner-party, in preference to re-engaging the 

ing with scorn, and with defiance I** handy young man; against whom I had con* 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me ceived a prejudice, in consequence of meeting 

again, and left me. him in the Btrand, one Sunday morning, in a 

> waistcoat remarkably like one of mine, which had 

.^^ vwrTTT \^eti missing since the former occasion. The 

CHAFTEK XXVIU. "young gal " was re-engaged ; but on the stipu- 

MB. MioAWBBii's GAUNTLET. jation that sho shoftld only bring in the dishes. 

Until the day arrived on which I was to en- and then withdraw to the landing-place, beyond 

tertain my newly-found old friends, I lived princi- the outer door ; where a habit of sniffing she had 

cipally on Dora and coffee. In my love-lorn con- contracted would be lost upon the guests, and 

ditioo, my appetite languished ; and I was glad where her retiring on the plates would be a phys- 

of it, for I felt as though it would have been an ical impossibility. 

act of perfidy towaMs Dora to have a natural Having laid in the materials for a bowl of 
relish for my dinner. The quantity of walking punch, to be compounded by Mr. Micawber ; hav- 
exercise I took, was not in this respect attended Ing provided a bottle of lavender-water, two wax- 
with its usual consequence, as the disappoint- candles, a paper of mixed pins, and a pincushion, 
meat eonnteracted the firesh air. I have my to assist Mrs. Micawber in her toilet, at my dress- 
doubts, too, founded on the acute experience ao- ing-table ; having also caused the fire in my bed- 
quired at this period of my Ufe, whether a sound room to be lighted for Mrs. Micawber*s conveni- 
enjoyment of animal food can develop itself free- ence; and having laid the cloth with my own 
ly in any human subject which is always in tor- hands, I awaited the result with composure, 
ment from tight boota. I think the extremities At the appointed time, my three visitors ar- 
reqoiie to be at peace before the stomach will rived together. Mr. Micawber with more shirt 
conduct itself with vigor. collar than usual, and a new ribbon to his eye- 
On the occasion of this domestic little party, I glass ; Mrs. Micawber with her cap in a whity- 
did not repeat my former extensive preparations, brown paper parcel ; Traddles carrying the parcel, 
I merely provided a pair of soles, a small leg of and supporting Mrs. Micawber on his hxm. They 
mutton, and a pigeon-pie. Mrs. Crupp broke out were all delighted with my residence. When I 
mto rebellion on my first bashful hint in refer- conducted Mrs. Micawber to my dressing-table, 
ence to the cooking of the fish and Joint, and said, and she saw the scale on which it was prepared 
with a dignified sense of ii^ury, " No I No, sir I for her, she was in such raptures, that she called 
You will not ask me sich a thing, for you are Mr. Micawber to come in and look, 
better acquainted with me than to suppose me " My dear Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, 
capable of doing what I cannot do with ampial "this is luxurious. This is a way of life which 
batis&ction to my own feelings t " But, in the reminds me of that period when I was myself in 
aal, a compromise was effected ; and Mrs. Crupp a state of celibacy, and Mrs. Micawber had not 
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fct 1)6611 Bolicited to pligM her (kith at the Hj- was a delusive pie. the ernst Leiiu^ like a dS8^>' 

meneal altar." pointing head, phrenologies lly epcaking : ftUl of 

*'He means, solicited by Mm, Mr. Copper- lumps and bumps, with nothing particular nnder- 

ficld,'' said Mrs. Micawber, archly. '' He cannot neath. In short, the banquet was such a fiUlnre 

answer for others." that I should liave been quite anhappj^-^tbont 

** My dear," retomed Mr. Micawber with sud- the foilnre, I mean, for I was always unhappy 

den seriousness, 1 have no desire to answer for about Dora—if 1 had not been relieved by the 

others. I am .too well aware that when, in the great good-humor of my company, and by a hrig^ht 

inscrutable decrees of Fate, yon were reserved suggestion ftxnn Mr. Micawber. 
for me, it is possible you may have been reserved *'My dear friend Oopperfield," said Mr. Ml- 

for <me, destined, after a protracted struggle, at cawber, ** accidents will occur in the best-r^^- 

length to foil a victim to pecuniary involvements lated fomiUes; and In flunilies not icigulated by 

of a complicated nature. I understand your allii> that pervading inflnenoe which sanctifies while it 

Bion, my love. I regret It, but I can bear it." enhances the— a->I would say, in short, by the 

** Micawber!" exclaimed Mrs. Micawber, in influence of Woman; in the lofty cfaaracter of 

tears. ''Have I deserved this! I, who never Wife, they may be expected with confidence, and 

have deserted yon; who never vfiU desert you, most be borne with philosophy. If yoa will allow 

Micawber I " me to take the liberty of remaiking diat there are 

'' My love," said Mr. Micawber, much affected, few comestibles better, in their way, than a 

" yon will forgive, and our old and tried Mend, Devil, and that I believe, wifli a httle diviaioii of 

Copperfield will, I am sure, foi^ve, the moment- labor, we could accomplish a good one if the 

ary laceration of a wounded spirit, made sensitive young person in attendance could produce a grid* 

by a recent collision with the Minion of Power— iron, I would put it to yon, that this little mis- 

in other words, with a ribald Turncock attached fortune may be easily repaired." 
to the waterworks— and will pity, not condemn, There was a gridiron in the pantry, on which 

its excesses." my morning rasher of bacon was cooked. We 

Mr. Micawber then embraced Mrs. Micawber, liad it in, in a twinkling, and immediately applied 

and pressed my hand ; leaving me to infer from ourselves to carrying Mr. Micawber^s idea into 

this broken allusion that his domestic supply of effect. The division of labor to which he had 

water had been cut off that afternoon, in conse- referred was this :— Traddies cut the mutton into 

qnence of default in the payment of the oompany^s slices ; Mr. Micawber (who conld do anything of 

rates. this sort to perfection) covered them with pepper, 

To divert his thoughts from this melancholy mnstard, salt, and cayenne ; I pnt them on the 

sabject, I informed Mr. Micawber that I relied gridiron, turned them with a fork, and took them 

upon him for a bowl <^ punch, and led him to the off, nnder Mr. Micawber's direction ; and Mrs. 

lemons. His recent despondency, not to say de- Micawber heated, and continually stirred, some 

epair, was gone in a moment I never saw a man mushroom ketchup in a little saucepan. When 

so thoroughly ei^oy himself amid the fingrance we had slices enough done to begin upon, we fell- 

of lemon-peel and sugar, the odor of burning rum, to, with our sleeves still tucked up at the wrists, 

and the steam of boiling water, as Mr. Micawber more slices sputtering and blazing on the fire, 

did that afternoon. It was wonderful to see his and our attention divided between the mutton on 

foce shining at us out of a thin doud of these del- our plates and the mutton then preparing, 
icate ftimes, as he stirred, and mixed, and tasted. What with the novelty of this cookery, the ez- 

aud looked as if he were making, instead of punch, cellence of it, the bustle of it, the fkequent starting 

a fortune for his femily down to the latest pos- np to look after It, the frequent sitting down to 

tcrity. As to Mrs. Micawber, I don^t know dispose of it as the crisp slices came off the grid- 

whether it was the effect of the cap, or the laven- iron hot and hot, the being so busy, so flushed 

der-water, or the pins, or the fire, or the wax-can- with the fire, so amused, and in the midst of such 

dies, but she came out of my room, comparatively a tempting noise and savor, we reduced the leg 

speaking, lovely. And the lark was never gayer of mutton to the bone. My own appetite came 

than that excellent woman. back miraculously. I am ashamed to record it, 

I suppose— I never ventured to inquire, but I but I really believe I forgot Dora for a little 

suppose— that Mrs. Crupp, after frying the soles, while. I am satisfied that Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 

was taken yi. Because she broke down at that ber conld not have enjoyed the feast more, if they 

point. The leg of mutton came up very red with- had sold a bed to provide it Traddies langhed 

in, and very pale without : besides having a for- as heartily, almost the whole time, as he ate and 

cign substance of a gritty nature sprinkled over worked. Indeed we all did, all at once ; and ] 

it, as if it had had a foil into the ashes of that re- dare say there never was a greater success, 
markable kitchen fire-place. Bat we were not in We were at the height of our enjoyment, and 

a condition to judge of this fact from the appear- were all busily engaged, in onr several depart 

ance of the gravy, forasmuch as the ** young gal" ments, endeavoring to bring the last batch of 

had dropped it all upon the stairs— where it re- slices to a state of perfection that should crown 

maincd, by-the-bye, tn a long train, until it was the feast when I was aware of a strange presence 

worn out The pigeon-pie was not bad, but it in the room and my eyes encountered those of 
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find him 



" If yoa'U ezcaee me. sir, I don't think I eihaJl 
see him firsL'* 

''In case yon do,'' said I, " pray say that I am 
sorry he was not here to-day, as an old school 
fellow of his was here." 

'"' Indeed, sir 1 '* and he divided a how hetweeji 
me and Tiaddles, with a glance at the latter. 

He waa moving softly to the door, when, iu a 
forlorn hope of saying something naturally— 
which I never coold, to thiji man—I said : 

''Oh! Littimerl" 

"Sirl" 

''Did yea remain long at Yarmoath, that 
time?" 

" Not particalarly so, sir." 

" Toa saw the boat completed ? " 

" Yes, sir. I remained behind on poxpoae to 



If 



the 6taid Lfttimer, standing hat in hand before 
a.e. 

'' What's the matter? " I Involnntarily asked. 

*'I beg your pardon, sir, I was directed to 
nome in. Is my master not here, sir ? 

"No." 

** Have yon not seen him, sir ? " 

'* No ; don't yon come from him ! " 

" Not Immediately so, air." 

*' Did he tell yoa yon wonld 
hero?" 

"Not exactly so, sir. Bnt I shoald think he 
might be here to-morrow, as he baa not been here 
to-day." 

" Is he comlBg np fkom Ozted ? " 

" I beg, eir," he retomed respectftilly, " that 
yon will be seated, and allow me to do this." 

With which he took the fbrk ftom my nnresisting see the boat completed.' 
hand, and bent over the gridiron, aa if hia whole " I know 1 " He raised his eyes to mine 
attention were conoentrated on it. le^pectlUly. " li/Li* Stoerforth has not seen it yet. 

We Bhonld not have been much discomposed, I suppose ? " 
I dare say, by the appearance <rf Steeifoith him* " I really can't say, sir. I think— bnt I really 
self, bat we became in a moment the meekest of can't say, sir. I wish yon good night, sir." 
the meek before his respeetabie serving-man. Mr. He comprehended everybody present, in the 
Micawber, hnmming a tana, to show that he waa respectfhl bow with which he followed these 
quite at ease, subsided into his dudr, with the words, and disappeared. My visitors seemed to 
handle of a hastily concealed fork sticking out of breathe more fireely when he was gone; but my 
the bosom of his coat, as if he liod stabbed him- own relief waa very great, for besides the con- 
self. Mrs. Micawber put on her brown gloves, atraint, arising from that extraordinary sense of 
and assumed a geoteel langaor. Traddles ran his being at a disadvantage which I always had in 
greasy hands through his hair, and stood it bolt this man's presence, my conscience had embar* 
upright, and stared in confhsion on the table- rassed me with whispers that I had mistrusted 
cloth. As for me, I was a mere in&nt at the head his master, and I could not repress a vague un- 
of my own table; and hardly ventured to glance easy dread that he might find it out How was 
at the respectable phenomenon, who had come it, having so little in reality to conceal, that I 
from Heaven knows where, to put my establish- always did feel aa if this man were finding me 
ment to rights. oat ? 

Meanwhile he took the mutton off the grid- Mr. Micawber roused me from this reflection, 
iron, and gravely handed it round. We all took which was blended with a certain remorsefhl ap- 
eome, but our appreciation of it waa gone, and prehension of seeing Steerforth himself, by be- 
wo merely made a show of eating it. As we stowing many encomiums on the absent Littimer 
severally pushed away our plates, he noiaelesely as a most respectable fellow, and a thoroughly 
removed them, and sent on the cheese. He took admirable servant. Mr. Micawber, I may re* 
that off, too, when it was done with ; cleared the mark, had taken his foil share of the general 
table; piled everything on the dumb-waiter; gave bow, and had received it with infinite conde 
as our wine^asses; and, of his own accord, scension. 

wheeled the dumb-waiter into the pantry. All "But punch, my dear Copperfleld," said Mr. 
this was done in a perfect manner, and he never Micawber, tasting it, " like time and tide, waits 
raised his eyes flrom what he was abont. Yet, for no man. Ah I it is at the present moment in 



hl3 very elbows, when he had his back towards 
me, seemed to teem with the expression of 
his fixed opinion that I was extremely young. 
" Can I do anything more, sir f " 
I thanked him and said. No ; but would he 
take no dinner himself? 

" None, I am obliged to yon, sir." 
" Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford ? " 
** I beg your pardon, sir ? " • 

'' Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford ? " 
" I should imagine that he might be here to- 
morrow, sir. I rather thought he might hare 



high flavor. My love, will you gfve me your 
opinion ? " 

Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent 
"Then I will drink," said Mr. Micawber, " if 
my friend Copperfleld will permit me to take that 
social liberty, to the days when my friend Cop- 
perfleld and myself were younger, and fought our 
way in the world side by side. I may say, of my^- 
self and Copperfleld, in words we have sung to- 
gether before now, that 

* We twa' ha* run about tha bnM 
Aud po'd the gewans fine ' 



been here to-day, sir. The mistake is mine, no ^in a figurative point of view— on several occa- 

doabt, sir." sions. I am not exactly aware," said Mr. Micaw- 

"If you should (»ee him first—" eaid I. ber, with the old roll in Iiis voice, aud tJie old 

8__* 
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lodetcrlbable air of eaying tomethingr ^nteel, even in an Inferior capacity— what is the lue of 

*' what gowant mAj be, but I have no doubt that dwelling npon that idea? None. I may have a 

Copperfleld and myself woald freqaently hare conviction that Mr. Micawber's manners—" 
taken a pall at them, if it had been feasible." ''Hem I Beally, my dear," interposed Mr. 

Ur. Micawber, at the then present moment, Micawber. 
toolc a pull at his pnnch. So we all did : Traddles " My love, be silent," said Mrs. Micawber, 

evidently lost in wondering at what distant time laying her brown glove on his hand. '* I may 

Mr. Micawber and I conld liavo been comrades in have a conviction, Mr. Copperfleld, that Mr. 

the battle of tho world. Micawber's manners peculiarly qualify him fbr 

''Ahem I" said Mr. Micawber, clearing his the Banldng business. I may ai^e within my- 

throat, and warming with the pnnch aiid with the self, that if / bad a deposit at a banking-hoaed, 

Are. "My dear, another glass?" the manners of Mr. Micawber, as representing 

Mrs. Micawber said it must be very tittle ; but that banking-house, would inspire oonfidMioe, 

we couldn't allow that, so it was a glassful. and must extend the connexion. But if the 

"As we are quite confidential here, Mr. Oop- various lumking-boaaes reftise to avail themselves 

perfleld," said Mrs. Micawber, sipping her pnnch, of Mr. Micawber*s abilities, or receive the offer 

"Mr. Traddles being a part our domesticity, I of them with contumely, what is the use of dwel- 

shonld much like to have your opinion on Mr. ling upon thai idea? None. As to originating a 

Micawber^s prospects. For com," said Mrs. banking-business, I may know that there are 

Micawber aigumentatively, " as I have repeatedly members of my llunily who, if they chose to place 

said to Mr. Micawber, may be gentlemanly, but their money in Mr. Micawber^a hands, might 

it is not remunerative. Commission to the extent Ibund an establishment of ttiat description. Bat 

of two and ninepence in a fortnight cannot, how* if they do not choose to place their money in Mr. 

ever limited our ideas, be considered remuaera- Micawber's hands— wliich they don't— what is 

tive." the use of that ? Again I contend that we are no 

We were all agreed upon that fiuther advanced than wo were before." 

" Then," said Mrs. Micawber, who prided her- I shook my head, and said, "Not a bit" 

self on taking a clear view of things, and keeping Traddles also shook his head, and said, " Not u 

Mr. Micawber straight by her woman's wisdom, bit." 

when he might otherwise go a little crooked, " What do I deduce from this ? " Mrs. ICicaw- 

" then I ask myself this question. If com is not ber went on to say, still with the same air of put* 

to be relied upon, what is? Are coals to be re- ting a case lucidly. "What is tho conclusion, my 

lied upon ? Not at alL We have tumed our dear Mr. Copperfleld, to which I am irresistibly 

attention to that exi)erlment, on the suggestion lirought? Am I wrong in saying, it is clear thai 

of my flgimily, and we And it fUlacious." we must live ? " 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair with I answered "Not at all 1" and Traddles an- 
his hands in his pockets, eyed us aside, and swered " Not at ail 1 " and I found myself after- 
nodded his head, as mnch as to say that the case wards sagely adding, alone, that a person most 
was very clearly put. either live or die. 

"The articles of com and coals," said Mrs. "Just so," returned Mrs. Micawber. "It is 

Micawber, still more ai^mentatively, "being iffedsely that And tho fact is, my dear Mr 

equally out of the question, Mr. Copperfleld, I Copperfleld, that we can iwi live without eome> 

naturally look round the world, and say, ' What is thing widely difierent flrom existing clrcomstancee 

there in which a person of Mr. Hicawber^s talent shortly turning up. Now 1 am convinced, myself, 

is likely to succeed ? ' And I exclude the doing and this I have pointed out to Mr. Micawi>cr sev- 

anything on commission, because commission is eral times of late, that things cannot be expected 

not a certainty. What is best suited to a person to torn up of themselves. We must, in a meas- 

of Mr. Micawber's peculiar temperament is, I am nre, assist to turn them up. I may be wrong, 

convinced, iv certainty." but I have formed that opinion." 

Traddles and I both expressed, by a feeling Both Traddles and I applauded it highly, 
murmur, that this great discovery was no doubt "Very well," said Mrs. Micawber. "Then 

true of Mr. Micawber, and that it did him much what do I recommend? Here is Mr. Micawber 

credit. with a variety of qualiflcationa— with groat tal- 

"I win not conceal Itom you, my dear Mr. ent— " 
Copperfleld," said Mrs. Micawber, "that / have "Really, my love," said Mr. Micawber. 
long felt the Brewing business to be particularly " Pray, my dear, allow me to conclude. Here 

adapted to Mr. Micawber. Look at Barclay and is Mr. Micawber, with a variety of qualificatioDS, 

Perkins 1 Look at Truman, Hanbury, and Box- witlrgreat talent—/ should say, with geoiufi, bat 

ton! It is on that extensive footing that Mr. that may be the partiality of a wife— " 
Micawber, I know lh>m my own knowledge of Tiiiddlcs and I both murmured "No." 
him, is calculated to shine ; and the profits, I am '* And here is Mr. Micawber without any suit 

told, are e-Non— mous I But if Mr. Micawber able position or employment. Where does that 

cannot jtjt into those firms— which decline to responsibility rest ? Clearly on society. Then I 

answer his letters, when he oflers his services would make a IJact so disgraceful known, and 
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boldly* chaUenge society to set it right. It appears shoulders, preparatory to her withdrawal to my 
to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield," said Mrs. Mi- bed-room: '*I will not protract these remarks on 
cawber, forcibly, " that what Mr. Micawber has the subject of Mr. Micawber's pecuniary affairs. 
to do, is to throw down the gauntlet to society. At your fireside, my dear Mr. Copperfleld, and la 
and say, in effect, ^ Show me who will take that the presence of Mr. Ttaddles, who, though not so 
up. Let the party Immediately step forward.^ " old a friend, is quite ooe of ourselves, I could not 
I ventured to ask Mrs. Micawber how this was reflrain from making yon acquainted with the 
to be done. course /advise Mr. Micawber to take. I feel that 
" By advertisiog," said Mrs. Micawber—" in the time is arrived when Mr. Micawber should ex- 
all the papers. It appears to me, tliat what Mr. »t himself and— I will add-— assert himself, and 
Micawber has to do, in jastice to himself, in Jus- it appears to me that these are the means. I am 
tice to his fiimily, and I will even go so far as to aware that I am merely a female, and that a mas- 
say in justice to spciety, by which he haa been coline judgment is nsnally considered more corn- 
hitherto overlooked, is to advertise in all the potent to the discussion of such questions ; still I 
papers ; to describe himself plainly as so4md-80, must not forget that, when I lived at home with 
with such and such qnalificatione, and to put it my papa and piamma, my papa vras in the habit 
thus : ^Now employ me, on remunerative terms, of sayii^, ^Emma^s form is firagile, but her grasp 
and address, post-piUd, to W, M,, Post-Offlce, of a subject is inferior to none.* That my papa 
Camden Town.* ** was too partial, I well know ; but that he was an 
**Thi8 idea of Mrs. Micawber's, my dear Cop- observer of charapter in some degree, my duty 
perfield," said Mr. Micawber, making his shirt- and my reason equally forbid me to doubt** 
collar meet in front of his chin, and glancing at With these words, and resisting onr entreaties 
me sideways, " is, in fact, the Leap to which I that she would grace the remaining circulation of 
alluded, when I last had the pleasure of seeing the punch with her presence, Mrs. Micawber re- 
yoa.** tired to my bed-room. And really I felt that she 
"Advertising is raiiierezpensive,** I remarked, was a noble woman— the sort of woman who 
dubiously. might have been a Roman matron and done all 
" Exactly so I ** said Mrs. Micawber, preserving manner of heroic things, in times of public trou- 
the same logical air. " Quite true, my dear Mr. ble. 

Copperfield t I have made the identical observa- In the fervor of this Impression, I congratu- 

tion to Mr. Micawber. It is for that reason espe- lated Mr. Micawber on the treasure he possessed, 

cially, that I think Mr. Micawber ought (as I have So did Traddlea. Mr. Micawber extended his 

already said, in justice to himself, in justice to his hand to each of us in succession, and then covered 

family, and in justice to society) to raise a certain his fiice with his pocket-handkerchief, which I 

sum of money— on a bill.** think had more snuff upon it than he was aware 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair, trifled of. He then returned to the punch, in the highest 

with his eye-glass, and cast his eyes up at the state of exhilaration. 

ceiling; but I thought him observant of Traddles, He was fhll of eloquence. He gave us to un- 

too, who was looking at the fire. derstand that in our children we lived again, and 

^ If no member of my fkmily,** said Mrs. Mi- that, under the pressare of pecuniary difficulties, 

cawber, "is possessed of sufficient natural feeling any accession to their number was doubly wel- 

to hegotiate that bill— I believe there is a better come. He said that Mrs. Micawber had latterly 

basiness-term to express what I mean—** had her doubts on this point, but that he had dis- 

Mr. Micawber, with his eyes still cast np to pelled them, and reassured her. As to her fiatmily, 

the celling, suggested ** Discount.** they were totally unworthy of her, and their sen- 

^*To discount that bill,** said Mrs. Micawber, timents were utterly indifferent to him, and they 

** then my opinion is that Mr. Micawber should might— I quote his own expression— go to the 

go into the City, shonld take that bill into the Devil. 

Money Market, and should dispose of it for what Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm enlos? 

ho can get If the individuals in the Money Mar- on Traddles. He said TraddleB*s was a character 

kilt oblige Mr. Micawber to sustain a great sacri- to the steady virtues of which he (Mr. Micawber 

fice. that is between themselves and their con- could lay no claim, but which, he thanked Heaven, 

sciencee. I view it steadily, as an investment, he could admire. He feelingly alluded to the 

C recommend Mr. Micawber, my dear Mr. Copper: young lady, unknown, whom Traddles had hon- 

field, to do the same; to regard It as an invest- ored with his affection, and who had reciprocated 

ment which is sure of return, and to make up his that affection by honoring and blessing Traddles 

mind to any sacrifice.*' with Iter affection. Mr. Micawber pigged her. 

I felt, but I am sure I don*t know why, that So did I. Traddles thanked us both, by saying, 

this was self-denying and devoted in Mrs. Mlcaw- with a simplicity and honesty I had sense enough 

ber, and I uttered a murmur to that effect. Trad- to be quite charmed with, " I am very much 

dies, who took his tone ttom me, did likewise, obliged to you indeed. And I do assure you, 

0till looking at the fire. she's the dearest girl 1—** 

»* t will not,** said Mrs. Micawber, finishing Mr. Micawber took an early opportunity, after 

her pondi, and gathering her scarf about her that, ofhlnting with the utmost delicacy and cero- 

8 
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monj, at the state of my aflbctione. Nothing? but !>ot tbat wlien It came to Little Tafflfn, he liMiH re 

the serioae asannDce of l^ friend Copperfield to solved to win tbat woman or peririi in the attempt 
the contrary, he obeenred, eoald deprive him of It waa between ten and eleveik o^clock when 

the impresBion tliat his friend Copperfield loved Mrs. Micawber rose to replace her cap in the 

and was beloved. Alter feeling^ very hot and nn- whity-brown paper parcel, and to put on her bon- 

eomfortable for some time, and after a good deal net. Mr. Micawber took the opportunity of 

of blushing, stammering, and denying, I said, Traddles patting on his great-coat, to slip a letter 

having my glass in my hand, *' Well t Iwoald give into my hand* with a whispered request that I 

them D. t " which so excited and gratified Mr. would read it at my leisure. I also took the ox> 

Micawber, tbat he ran with a glass of punch into portnnity of my holding a candle over the banis- 

my bed-room, in order that Mrs. Micawber might tars to light them down, when Mr. Micawber waa 

drink B., who drank it with enthusiasm, crying going, first leading Mrs. Micawber, and Traddles 

from within, in a shrill voice, *^ Hear, hear I My was following with the cap, to detain Tiaddlea for 

dear Mr. Ckipperfield, I am delighted. Heart " a moment on the top of the stairs. * 

andtappingatthe wall, by way of applause. ** Traddles,^' said I, "Mr. Micawber don't 

Our conversation, afterwards, took a more mean any harm, poor fellow: but, if I were yoo, 
worldly turn ; Mr. Micawber telling us that he I wonldn^t lend him anything." 
found Camden Town inconvenient, and that the **My dear Copperfield," returned Traddles, 
first thing he contemplated doing, when the ad- smiling, "I bavenH got anything to lend." 
vertlscment should have been the cause of some- " You have got a name, you know," said I. 
thing satisflictory turning up, was to move. He " Oh I Tou call that something to lend f ** re- 
mentioned a terrace at the western end of Oxford turned Traddles, with a thoughtftil look. 
Street, fr<mting Hyde Park, on which he had a1- '•'• Certainly." 

ways bad his eye, but which he did not expect to *^ Oh t " said Traddles. ** Yes, to be sure t I 

attain immediately, as it would require a large am very much obliged to yon, Copperfield ; but— 

establishment There would iwobably be an in- I am aAraid I have lent him that already." 
terval, he explained, in which he should content ** For the. bill that is to be a certain inyest 

himself with tl^e upper part of a house, over some ment ? " I inquired. 

respectable place of business— say in Piccadilly,— "No," said Traddles. "Not for that one. 

which would be a cheerfhl situation for Mrs. This is the first I have heard of that one. I have 

Micawber; and where, by throwing out a bow been thinking that he will most likely int>pose 

window, or carrying up the roof another story, that one, on the way home. Mine's another." 
or making some little alterations of that sort, "I hope there will be nothing wrong about it,* 

they might live, comfortably and reputably, for a said L 

few years. Whatever was reserved for him, he " I hoi>e not," said Traddles. " I should think 
expressly said, or wherever his abode might be, not, though, because he told me, only the other 
we might rely on this— there would always be a day, tbat it was provided for. That waa Mr. Mi- 
room for Traddles, and a knifis and fork for me. cawber's expression. * Provided for.* ** 
We acknowledged his kindness ; and he begged Mr. Micawber looking up at this Juncture to 
us to forgive his havii^ launched into these prac- where we were standing, I had only time to repeat 
tical and business-like details, and to excuse it as my caution. Traddles thanked me, and descended, 
natural in one who was making entirely new ar- But I was much afraid, when I observed the good- 
ran£;emeut8 in life. natured manner in which he went down with the 

Mrs. Micawber, tapping at the wall again, to cap in his hand, and gave Mrs. Micawber his arm, 

know if tea were ready, broke op this particular that he would be carried into the Money Market 

phase of our friendly conversation. She made neck and heels. 

tea for us in a most agreeable manner; and, when- I returned to my fireside, and was musing, 

ever I went near her, in handing about the tea- half gravely and half laughing, on the character 

cups and bread-and-butter, asked me, in a whis- of Mr. Micawber and the old relations between 

per, whether D. was fair, or dark, or whether she us, when I heard a quick step ascending the stairs, 

u'as short, or tall : or something of that kind ; At first, I thought it was Trsddles coming back 

which I think I liked. After tea, we discussed a for something Mrs. Micawber had left behind ; 

variety of topics before the fire ; and Mrs. Micaw- but as the step approached, I knew it, and felt my 

bcr was good enough to sing us (in a small, thin, heart beat high, and the blood rush to my Ikce, for 

flat voice, which I remembered to have considered, it was Steerforth*s. 

when I first knew her, the very table-beer of I was never unmindful of Agnes, and she never 

acoustics) the fkvorite ballads of " The Dashing left that sanctuary in my thoughts— if I may call 

White Seijeant,** and " Little Tafflin." For both it so— where I had placed her from the first. But 

of these songs Mrs. Micawber had been famous when he entered, and stood before me with his 

when she lived at home with her papa and mam- hand oat, the darkness that had fhllen on him 

ma. Mr. Micawber told us, that when ho heard changed to light, and I felt confounded and 

her sing the first one, on the first occasion of his ashamed of having doubted one I loved so heartr 

seeing her beneath the parental roof, she had at- ily. I loved her none the less ; I thought of her 

tracted his attention in an extraordinary degree; sis the same benignant, gentle angel in my life * I 
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i«proacliod myeelf, not her. trith haTtng done Mm 
on h^ury , and I would have mad^ htm any atone- 
ment, If I bad known what to make, and how to 
make it. 

" Why, Daify, old boy, domb-fonndered I " 
langhed Steeiforth, shaking my hand heartily, and 
throwing it gaily away. " Have I detected yon in 
another feast, yon Sybarite ! These Doctors' Com- 
mons felTows are the gayest men in town, I be- 
lieve, and beat ns sober Oxford people all to noth- 
ing I " His bright glance went merrily ronnd the 
room, as he took the seat on the sofe opposite 
to me, which Mrs. Hicawber had recently vacated, 
and stirred the fire into a blaze. 

" I was so snrprised at first, *^ said I, giving 
him welcome with an the cordiality I felt, ''* that 
I had hardly breath to greet you with, Steerforth." 

** Well, the sight of me l» good for sore eyes, as 
the Scotch say," replied Steerforth, ** and so is the 
eight of yon, Daisy, in fall bloom. How are yon, 
my Bacchanal T " " ^ 

** I am very well," aaid I ; ** and not at an Bac- 
chanalian to-night, thoogh I confess to another 
party of three.'* 

*' All of whom I met in the street, talking loud 
in your praise," returned Steerforth. ** Who's onr 
friend in the Ughts ? " 

I gave him the best idea T conkt, in a fiBw wotdst, 
of Mr. Hicawber. He laughed heartily at my 
feeble portrait of that gentleman, and nld he was 
a man to know, and he must know him. 

*' Bat who do you suppose onr other friend is ? ** 
said I, in my turn. 

*^ Heaven knows," said Steerforth. **Not a 
bore, I hope ? I thon^t he looked a little like one." 

♦* Traddles I " I replied, triumphantly. 

** Who's he r " asked Steerfoitii, in his careless 
way. 

*' DonH you remember Traddles f Traddles in 
our room at Salem House ? " 

" Oh t That fellow I " said Steerforth, beating 
a lump ot coal on the top of the fire, with the 
poker. ^ Is he as soft as ever ! And where the 
deuce did you pick ?Um up ? " 

I extolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I 
ooold; for I folt that Steerforth rather sHghted 
him. Steerforth, dismissing the subject with a 
light nod, and a smile, and the remark that he 
would be glad to see the old fellow too, for he had 
always been an odd fish, inquired if I could give 
him anything to eat r During most of this short 
dialogue, when he Tiad not been speaking in a 
wild vivacious manner, he bad sat idly beating on 
the lump of coal with the poker. I observed that 
he did the same thing while I was getting out the 
remaiuB of the pigeon-pie, and so forth. 

*' Why, Daisy, here's a supper for a king ! " he 
exclaimed, starting out of his sUence with a burst, 
and taking his seat at the table. **I shall do it 
Justice, for I have come fh>m Yarmouth." 

**I thought you came from Oxford?" I re- 
turned. 

" Not I," said Steerforth. ** I have been sea- 
faring-better employed.'* 



** Ltttlmer was here to-day, to inquire for yoo,^ 
I remarked, **and I understood him that you were 
at Oxford ; though, now I think of it, be certainly 
did not say so.'* 

** Littimer is a greater fool than I thought him, 
to have been inquiring for me at all," said Steer- 
forth, Jovially pouring out a glaas ai wine, and 
drinking to me. ** As to understanding him, you 
are a cleverer fellow than most of as, Daisy, if 
you can do that" 

'" Tbafs true, indeed,** said 1, moving my chair 
to the table. *'8o yon have been at Tarmooth, 
Steerforth I ** interested to know aU about it 
** Have yon been there Umts f ** 

** No,*' be retoned. '* An taeapads of a week 
or so.** 

** And how are they an f Of coorse, little Em- 
ily is not married yet? ** 

" Not yet Going to be, I believe— in so many 
weeks, or months, or something or other. I have 
not seen much of *em. By-tbe-bye ; *' he laid 
down his knife and fork, which ha had been using 
with great diUgen<^ and began feeling in his 
pockets ; " I have a letter for yoo.** 

"Prom whom?*' 

"Why, from your old nurse,** he returned, 
taking some iiapers out of his breast pocket " *■ J. 
Steerforth, iSsquire, debtor, to the Willing Mind ; * 
that's not it Patience, and we'll find it presently. 
Old what*s-his-name*8 in a bad way, and It's about 
that, I believe.** 

** Barkis, do yon mean ? '• 

"Yes i ** stin feeling in his podcets, and look- 
ing over their contents : " it*s all over with poor 
Barids, I am afraid. Iww a little apothecary 
there— surgeon, or whatever he is— wlio brought 
your worship into the world. He was mighty 
learned about the case, to me ; but the opeliot of 
bis opinion was, that the carriw was making his 
last Journey rather fkst— Put your liand into the 
breast pocket of my great-coat on the chair 
yonder, and I think you'll find the letter. Is it 
there ? ** 

"Here it is! "said I. 

"That*8 rii^tr* 

It was firom Peggotty ; something less legible 
than usual, and brief. It informed me of her hus- 
band's hopeless state, and hinted at his being "a 
little nearer ** than heretofore, and consequently 
more difficult to manage for his own comfort It 
said nothing of her weariness and watching, and 
praised him highly. It was written with a plain, 
unafiTected, homely piety that I knew to be gen • 
nine, and ended with "my duty to my ever dar 
Ung "—meaning myself. 

While I deciphered it, Steerforth continued to 
eat and drink. 

" It's a bfid Job,** he said, when I had done ; 
" but the sun sets every day, and people die every 
minute, and we mustn't be scared by the common 
lot. If we felled to hold our own, because that 
equal foot at all men's doors was heard knocking 
somewhere, every object in this world would slip 
from us. No t Hide on t Bough-shod if need be 
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gmooth^hod if that w1]1 do, \mi ride on I Ride ** Yes ; or bate," knghed Stoerforth ; " no mat- 
on oyer an obstacles, and win the race t ** ter which. Come I Say the next day I ** 

^ And win what race ? " said I. I aaid the next day ; and he put on hia great- 

^ The race that one has started in,^* said he. coat and lighted his cigar, and set off to walk 

** Hide on I '* home. Finding him in this intention, I pnt on 

I noticed, I remember, as he paused, looking my own great-coat (but did not light my own 

at me with his handsome head a little thrown cigar, having had enough of that for one while), 

back, and his glass raised in his hand, that, thongh and walked with him as IJu as the open road : a 

the freshness of the sea-wind was on his fiice, and dull road, then, at night He was in great spirits 

it was ruddy, there were traces in it, made since I all the way ; and when we parted, and I looked 

last saw It, as if he bad applied himself to some after him going so gallantly and airily homeward, 

habitual strain of the fervent enei^ which, when I thought of his saying, ** Ride on over aU obsta' 

roused, was so passionately roused within him. I cles, and win the race i " and wished, for the first 

had it in my thoughts to remonstrate with him time, that he had e<Mne worthy race to run. 
upon his desperate way of pursuing any fiincy that I was undressing in ray own room, when Mr. 

he took— such as this buffeting of rough seas, and Micawber*s letter tumbled on the floor. Thus r&> 

braving of hard weather, for example— when my minded of it, I broke the seal and read as follows, 

mind glanced off to the immediate subject of our It was dated an hour and a half before dinner. I 

conversation again, and pursued that instead. am not sore whether I have mentioned that, when 

" I tell you what, Steerforth,*' said I, *' if your Mr. Micawber was at any particularly desperate 

high spirits will listen to me—** crisis, he used a sort of le^l phraseology : which 

*"" They are potent spirits, and will do whatever he seemed to think equivalent to winding up his 

you like," he answered, moving fix>m the table to affidre: 
the fireside again. " Sir— for I dare not say my dear Copperfleld, 

*^ Then I tell you what, Steeifbrth. I think I ** It is expedient that I should inform you 

win go down and see my old nurse. It is not that that the undersigned is Crushed. Some flickering 

I can do her any good, or render her any real ser- efforts to spare you the premature knowledge of 

vice ; but she is so attached to me that my visit his calamitous position, yon may observe in him 

will have as much effect on her, as if I could do this day; but hope has sunk beneath the horizon, 

both. She wiU take it so kindly, that it will be a and the undersigned is Crushed, 
comfort and support to her. It is no great effort **• The present communication is penned with- 

to make, I am sure, for such a friend as she has in the personal range (I cannot call it the society) 

been to me. Wouldn't you go a day's journey, if of an individual, in a state closely bordering on 

you were in my place ? " Intoxication, employed by a broker. That indi- 

Hls ftee was tlioughtfnl, and he sat considering vidua! is in legal possession of the premises, nn- 

a Uttl© before he answered, in a low voice, " WeU ! der a distress for rent. His inventory includes, 

do. Yon can do no harm.'* not only the chattels and effects of every deserip* 

"You have just come back," said I, "and It tion belonging to the undersigned, as yearly ten- 
would be in vain to ask you to gfi with me ? " ant of this habitation, but also those appertaining 

" Quite," he returned. " I am forHljhgate to- to Mr. Thomas Traddles, lodger, a member of tha 

night. I have not seen my mother this long time. Honorable Society of the Inn^r Temple, 
and it lies upon my conscience, for it's something *^ If any drop of gloom were wanting in the 

to be loved as she loves her prodigal soti. — Bah I overflowing cup which is now * commended* (in 

Nonsense 1 You mean to go to-morrow, I sup- the language of an immortal Writer) to the lips of 

pose ? " he said, holding me out at arm's length, the undersigned, it would be found in the fact, 

with a hand on each of my shoulders. that a friendly acceptance granted to the nnder- 

" Yes, I think so.'* signed, by the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas 

**• Well, then, don't go till next day. I wanted Traddles, for the sum of £23 ia. ^d. Is overdue, 

you to come and stay a few days with us. Here and is not provided for. Also, In the flEict, that 

I am, on purpose to bid you, and you fly off to the living responsibilities clinging to the under- 

Yarmouth I " signed, win, in the course of nature, be increased 

" You are a nice fellow to talk of flying off, by the sum of one more helpless victim ; whose 

Stoerforth, who are always running wUd on some miserable appearance may be looked for— in 

unknown expedition or other ! " round numbers— at the expiration of a period not 

He looked at mo for a moment without speak- exceeding six lunar months firom the present 

ing, and then rejoined, stiU holding me as before, date, 
and giving me a shake : " After premising thus much. It would be a 

" Come t Say the next day, and pass as much work of supererogation to add, that dust and ashca 

of to-morrow as you can with us ! Who knows are for ever scattered 
when we may meet again, else ? Come ! Say the " On 

next day I I want you to stand between Rosa "The 

Dartle and me, and keep us asunder." " Head 

" Would you love each other too much, with- " Of 

out me?* "WH4KINS MiCAWBftA.**- 
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Poor Traddlcs 1 I knew enough of Mr. Micaw- this lynx-like Bcmtiny she was bo for from fliller 

ber by this time, to foresee that he might be ex- ing when she saw I obsenred her, that at snch a 

pected to recover tiie blow ; bnt my night^s rest time she^ only fixed her piercing look npon me 

wasgorelydistressedbythoaghtsof Traddle8,and with a more intent expression still. Blameless 

of the cnrate*8 daaghter, who was one of ten, as I was, and knew that I was, in reference to any 

down in Devonshire, and who was snch a dear wrong she coald possibly suspect me of, I shrunk 

girl, and who would wait for Traddles (ominous before her ptrange eyes, quite unable to eaduic 

praise!) until she was sixty, or any age that their hungry lustre. 

coukl be meotloned. All day, she seemed to pervade the whole 

I house. If I talked to Steerforth in his room, I 

PTT A Tvn? w „„,„ heard her dress rustle in the little gallery outside. 

CUAFTKR XXIX. When he and I engaged in some of our old exer- 

1 VISIT BTWBBFOBTH AT HIS HOXK, AOAiK. cises on the lawn behind the house, I saw her 

I VBNTioNiSD to Mr. Speulow in the moining, dee pass firom window to window, like a wander* 

that I wanted leave of absence for a short time ; ing-light, until it fixed itself In one, and watched 

and as I was not in the receipt of any salary, and us. When we all four went otii walking in the 

consequently was not obnoxious to the implacable afternoon, she closed her thin hand on my arm 

Jorkins, there was no diiSculty about it. I took Uke a spring, to keep me back, while Steerfortii 

that opportunity, with my voice sticking in my and his mother went on out of hearing: and then 

throat, and my sight failing as I uttered the words, spoke to me. 

to express my hope that Miss Spenlow was quite *^ Tou have been a long time,** she said, " with- 
well ; to which Mr. Spenlow replied, with no out coming here. Is your profession really so en- 
more emotion than if he had been speaking of an gaging and interesting as to absorb your whole 
ordinary human being, that he was much obliged attention ? I ask because I always want to be in- 
to me, and she was very well, formed, when I am ignorant Is it really, 

We articled clerks, as germs of the patrician though t " 

order of proctors, were treated with so much con- I replied that I liked it well onongfa, but that 

sideration, that I was almost my own master at I certainly could not claim so much for it 

all times. As I did not care, however, to get to '*0h I I am glad to know that, because ! al 

Highgate before one or two o^clock in the day, ways like to be put right when I am wrong,** 

and as we had another little excommunication said Rosa Dartle. ** Yon mean it is a little dry 

case in court that morning, which was ealled The perhaps f ** 

office of the Judge promoted by Tipkins against ** Well," I replied ; *' perhaps it woe a little 

Bullock for bis souFs correction, I passed an hour dry." 

or two in attendance on it with Mr. Spenlow very *' Oh ! and that*B a reason why yon want relief 

ogrecably. It arose out of a scuffle between two and change— excitement, and all that?** said she. 

churchwardens, one of whom was alleged to have *' Ah 1 very true 1 But isnH it a little^— Eh f^ 

pushed the other against a pump ; the handle of for him ; I don*t mean yon ? " 

which pump projecting into a school-house, which A quick glance of her eye towards the spot 

school-house was under a gable of the church-roof, where Steerforth was walking, with his mothex 

made the push an ecclesiastical offence. It was leaning on his arm, showed me whom she meant ; 

an amusing case ; and sent me up to Highgate, on but beyond that, I was quite lost. And I looked 

the box of the stage-coach, thinking about the so, I have no doubt 

Commons, and what Mr. Spenlow had said about * ** Don't it— I don*t say that it doe»^ mind f 

touching the Commons and bringing down the want to know— don*t it rather engross himf 

country. Don't it make him, perhaps, a little more remiss 

Mrs. Steerforth was pleased to see me, and so than usual in his visits to his blindly-doting— 

-was Rosa Dartle. I was agreeably surprised to eh?" With another quick glance at them, and 

find that Littimer was not there, and that we were snch a glance at me as seemed to look into my 

attended by a modest little parlor-maid, with blue innermost thoughts. 

ribbons In her cap, whose eye it was much more "Miss Dartle," I returned, **pray do not 

pleasant, and much less disconcerting, to catch think*-" 

by accident, than the eye of that respectable man. "I don't 1" she said. "Oh dear me, don't 

But what I particularly observed, before I had suppose that I think anything! lamnotsuspi- 

bcen half-an-hour in the house, was the close and cious. I only ask a question. I dcm't state any 

attentive watch Miss Dartle kept upon me ; and opinion. I want to foand an opinion on what you 

the lurking manner in which she seemed to com- tell me. Then, it's not so 1 Well I 1 am very 

pare my &ce with Steerforth's, and Stecrforth's glad to know it" 

with mine, and to lie in wait for something to " It certainly is not the ihct," said I, perplexed, 

come out between the two. So surely as I looked " tliat I am accountable for Steerforth's having 

towards her, did I sec that eager visage, with its been away from home longer than usual— if he 

gaunt black eyes and searching brow, intent on has been : which I really don't know at this mo> 

mine; or passing suddenly ftom mine to Steer- ment, unless I understand it from yon. I have 

forth's ; or comprehending both of us at once. In not seen him this long while, until last night." 
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'* Indeed, XIm Dartle, no t ** 

Ab she looked Aill at me, I saw her fure grow 
•harper and paler, and the marks of the old wound 
leofj^thcn ont nntll it cat throngh the disflinirod 
lip, and deep into the nether lip, and slanted down 
the Ihce. There waa aomething^ poaltiTely awfUl 
to me in this, and in the brightness of her eyes, 
aa she said, looking fixedlj at me : 

''What Is he doing?'* 

I repeated the words, more to myself than her, 
being so amaaed. 

*' What is he doing?** she said, with an eager- 
ness that seemed enonprfa to consniLe her like a 
fire. *' In what ia that man assisting him, who 
never looks at me without an inscrutable false- 
hood in his eyes ? If yon are honorable and fiiith- 
fnl, I don't ask you to betray your firiend. I ask 
yon only to tell me, is it anger, is it hatred, is it 
pride, is it restlessness, is it some wild fjoncy, is 
it loTe, whaJt is Uy that is leading him ? '* 

*'Miss Dartle,** I returned, ''howehaU I tell 
yon, 80 that yon will beliere me, tiiat I know of 
nothing in Steerforth different from what there 
waa when I first came here f I can think of noth- 
ing. I firmly believe there ia nothing. I hardly 
understand even what yon mean.** 

As she still stood looking fixedly at me, a 
twitching or throbbing, from which I could not 
dissociate the idea of pain, came into that cruel 
mark; and lilted up the comer of her lip as if 
with scorn, or with a pity that despised its object. 
She put her hand upon it hurriedly— a hand so 
Uiin and delicate, that when I had seen her hold 
it up before the fire to shade her Ihce, I had com- 
pared it in my thoughts to fine porcelain— «nd 
saying, in a quick, fierce, passionate way,'' 1 swear 
you to secrecy about this I ** aaid not a word more. 

Mrs. Steerforth was particularly happy fn her 
son's society, and Steerforth was, on thia occa- 
sion, particularly attentive and reapectfhl to her. 
It waa very interesting to me to see them together, 
not only on account of their mutual affsction, but 
because of the strong personal resemblance be- 
tween them, and the manner in which what waa 
haughty or impetaona in him was softened by age 
and sex, in her, to a gracious dignity. I thought, 
more than once, that it waa well no serious cause 
of division liad ever come between them: or two 
luch natures— I ought rather to expreaa it, two 
«uch ahadea of the same nature— might have boon 
harder to reconcile than the two extreraest oppo- 
dites in creation. The idea did noi originate in 
my own diacerament, I am bound to confesa, but 
in a speech of Rosa Dartle'a. 

She said at dinner : 

" Oh, but do tell roe, though, somebody, be- 
cause I have been thinking about it all day, and I 
want to know.** 

"Tou want to know what, Rosa! ** returned 
Mrs. Steerforth. " Pray, pray, Roea, do not bo 
mysterious.** 

" Mysterious r* she cried, "OU I really! Do 
joo oonaidor me so 9 '* 



"Do I constantly entreat yon,** aaid Mrs. 
Steerforth, " to apeak plainly, in your own natural 
manner f ** 

"Oh! then this is noi my natural manner f ** 
she rejoined. "Now you must really bear with 
m«, because I ask for infonnatloo. We nevok^ 
know ourselves.** 

"It has become a second nature,** said Mra 
Steerforth, without any displeasure; "but I re- 
member,— and so muat you, I think,— when your 
manner was different, Rosa ; when it was not so 
guarded ; and was more trustftiL** 

" I am sure you are right,** abe returned ; " and 
so it ia that bad habita grow upon one 1 Really f 
Ix)88 guarded and more trustAil ! Bow can I, im- 
perceptibly, have changed, I wonder! Well, 
that's very odd I I muat study to regain my 
former self.'* 

"I wish you would,** said Mrs. Steerforth, 
with a smile. 

" Oh II really will, you know ! ** she answeredL. 
" I will learn frankness from— let me see— from 
James.** 

" Yon cannot learn frankness, Rosa,** said Mrs. 
Steerforth quickly— for there was always some 
effect of sarcasm iia wliat Kosa Dartle said, though 
it was said, as this was, in the most unconscioiui 
manner in the world—" in a better school.** 

" That I am sure of,** she answered, with un- 
common fervor. "If I am sure of anything, of 
course, you know, I am sure of that.** 

Mrs. Steerforth appeared to me to regret hav 
ing been a little nettled ; for she presently said 
Ia a kind tone : 

" Well, my dear Rosa, we have not heard what 
it is that you want to be satisfied about ? '* 

" That I want to be satisfied about ! ** she re- 
plied, with provoking coldness. "Oh I It waa 
only whether people, who are like each other in 
their moral constitution— is that the phrase ! ** 

" It's aa good a phrase as another," said Steer- 
forth. 

" Thank yon :— whether people, who are Uke 
each other in their moral oonsUtution, are in 
greater danger than people not so circumstanced, 
supposing any serious cause of variance to arise 
between them, of being divided angrily aud 
deeply?** 

" I should say yes," said Steerforth. 

"Should you?'* she retorted. "Dear met 
Supposing then, for instance— any unlikely thiu^ 
wlU do for a sapposition— that you and your 
mother were to have a serious quarrel.'* 

" My dear Rosa,*' interposed Mrs. Steerforth, 
laughing good-naturedly, "suggest some other 
anppoeition i James and I know our duty to each 
other better, I pray Heaven 1 ** 

'* Oh 1 *' said Miss DarUe, nodding her head 
thought Ailly. " To be sure. ThtU would prevent 
It! Why, of course it would. £x-actly. Now, 
lam glad I have been so foolish aa to put the case, 
for it is so very good to know that your duty to 
each other would prevent itl Thauk you Tery 
much.'* 
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smer little circumstance contiected with my trance :— Steerforth had left his s^t, and gone 
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MiBS DQ,rtle I most not omit; for I had reason to to her, and had put his arm laaghingly aboal her, 

remember it thereafter, when all the irremediable and had said, " Come, Boea, for the future we will 

past was rendered plain. During the whole of love each other very much I " And Bhe had 

this day, but especially from this period of it, struck him, and had thrown him off with the fury 

Bteerforth exerted himself with his utmost skill, of a wild cat, and had burst out of the room, 

and that was with his utmost ease, to diarm this ^^ What is the matter with Bosa? " said Mrs. 

' singular creature into a pleasant and pleased com> Steerforth, coming in. 

panion. That he should succeed, was no matter ** She has been an angel, mother,'* returned 

of surprise to me. That she should stmgg^o Steerforth, ** for a little while ; and has run into 

against the fkscinating influence of his delightful the opposite extreme, since, by way of compenaar 

art—delightful nature I thought it then—did not tion." 

BUI prise me either; for I knew that she was **You should be earefhl not to irritate her, 

sometimes Jaundiced and perverse. I saw her James. Her tamper has been soured, remember, 

features and her manner slowly change ; I saw and ought not to be tried." 

her look at him with growing admiration ; I saw Bosa did not come back; and no other men- 

her try, more and more faintly, but always tion was made of her, until I went with Stecr- 

pngrily, as if she condemned a weakness in her> forth into his room to say Qood-night. Then he 

' self, to resist the captivating power that be pos- laughed about her, and asked me if I had ever seen 

Bcased ; and finally, I saw her sharp glance soften, such a fierce Uttle piece of incomprehensibility, 

and her smile become quite gentle, and I ceased I expressed as much of my astonishment as was 

to be afraid of her as I had really been all day, and ttien capable of expression, and asked if he could 

we all sat about the fire, talking and laughing guess what it was that she had taken so much 

together, with as little reserve as if we had been amiss, so suddenly, 

children. ** Oh, Heaven knows,'' said Steerforth. ** Any- 

Whether it was because we had sat there so thing you liko— or nothing 1 I told you she took 

long, or because Steerforth was resolved not to everything, herself included, to a grindstone, and 

lose the advantage he had gained, I do not know; sharpened it. She. is an edge>tool, and requires 

but we did not remain in the dining-room more great care in dealing with. She is always dan- 

than five minutes after her departure. **Sheis gerous. Good-night 1" 

playing her harp," said Steerforth, softly, at the *' Good-night I " said I, "my dear Steerforth! 

drawing-room door, "and nobody but my mother I shall be gone before you wake in the morning, 

has beard her do that, I believe, these three Good-night I" 

years." He said it with a curious smile, which He was unwilling to let me go; and stood, 

was gone directly ; and we went into the room holding me out, with a hand on each of my shoul- 

and found her alone. ders, as he had done in my own room. 

"Don't get up," said Steerforth (which she "Daisy," he said, with a Bmile~"for though 
had already done); "my dear Rosa, don't. Be that's not the name your Godfathers and God- 
kind for once, and sing us an Irish song." mothers gave you, it's the name I like best to call 
" What do you care for an Irish song % " she you by— and I wish, I wish, I wish, you could give 
returned. it to me 1" 

" Much 1 " said Steerforth. " Much more than " Why so I can, if I choose," said I. 

for any other. Here is Daisy, too, loves music " Daisy, if anything should ever separate us, 

ft-om his soul. Sing us an Irish song, Bosa I and you must think of me at my best, old boy. Ciome I 

let me sit and listen as I used to do." Let us make that bargain. Think of me at my 

He did not touch her, or the chair from which l>e8t, if circumstances should ever part us I " 

elie had risen, but sat himself near the harp. She " You have no best to me, Steerforth," said I, 

stood beside it for some little while, in a curious " and no worst. Yon are always equally loved, 

way, going through the motion of playing it with and cherished in my heart." 

lier right hand, but not sounding it. At length So much compunction for having ever wronged 

ehe sat down, and drew it to her with one sudden him, even by a shapeless thought, did I feel within 

action, and played and sang. me, that the confession of having done so was 

I don't know what it was, in her touch or rising to my lips. But for the reluctance I had, to 

voice, that made that song the most unearthly I betray the confidence of Agnes, but for my uncer- 

bave ever heard in my life, or can imagine. There tainty how to approach the subject with no risk 

-was something fearful in the reality of it. It was of doing so, it would have reached them before bo 

as if it had never been written, or set to music, said, "God bless you, Daisy, and good-night I " 

but sprung out of the passion within her ; which In my doubt, it did not reach them; and we shook 

found imperfect utterance in the low sounds of hands, and we parted. 

her voice, and crouched again when all was still. I was up with the dull dawn, and, having 

I was dumb when she leaned beside the harp dressed as quietly as I could, looked into his room 

again, playing it, but not sounding it, with her He was £[iet asleep ; lyUig, easily, with his head 

rigbt hand. ^ upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at 

A minute more and this had roused me ih>m school. 
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The time came lu Ita eeason, and that was 
Teiy Boon, when I almost wondered that nothing 
troabled hia repose, a« I kx>ked at him. But he 
Blept— let me think of him so again— as I bad often 
seen him sleep at school ; and thus, In this silent 
hoar, I left him. 

^Nerer more, oh God forgive yon, Steerforth I 
to touch tliat passive hand in love and friendship. 
Never, never more 1 



CHAPTER XXX. 
▲ Loea. 

I GOT down to Yarmoath in the evening, and 
went to the inn. I knew that Peggotty^s spare 
room— my room— was likely to have oocnptttion 
enough in a little while, if that great Visitor, 
before whose presence aH the livlz^ mast give 
place, were not already in the house ; so I betook 
myself to the inn, and dined there, and engiiged 
my bed. 

It was ten o^clock when I went ont. Many of 
the shops were shnt, and the town was dnll. 
When I came to Qmer and Joram^e, I found the 
shutters up, bat the shop-door standing open. As 
I could obtain a perspective view of Mr. Omor 
mside, smoking his pipe by the paiior-dow, I en- 
tered, and asked him how he was. 

"■ Why, bless my life and soul t ^ said Mr. 
Omcr, '"• how do you find yourself? Take a seat. 
—Smoke not disagreeable, I hope ? " 

** By no means,'* said I. **I like It— in some- 
body else's pipe." 

" Wliat, not in your own, eh ? " Mr. Omer re- 
turned, laaghing. ** AU the better, sir. Bad hab> 
bit for a young man. Take a seat. I smoke, my- 
eelf, for the asthma." 

Mr. Omer had made room for me, and placed a 
diair. He now sat down again very mndi ont of 
breath, gasping at bis pipe as if it contained a 
supply of that necessary, wiihoat which he mast 
perish. 

^'I am sorry to have heard bad news of Mr. 
Barkis," said L 

Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady connte- 
nance, and shook his head. 

'"' Do you know how he is to-night f " I asked. 

*^* The very question I should have put to you, 
elr," returned Mr. Omer, **bQt on account <^ 
delicacy. It's one of the drawbacks of our line of 
])Utiinc88. When a party's ill, we catCi ask how 
Iho party is." 

The difSculty had not occurred to me ; though 
[ had had my apprehensions too, when I went in, 
of hearing the old tune. On its being mentioned, 
I recognised it, however, and said as much. 

*' Yes, yes, you understand," said Mr. Omer, 
nodding his head. *'We dursn't do it. Bless 
yon, it would be a shock that tho generality of 
parties mightn't recover, to say * Omer and Joram's 
compliments, and how do you find yourself this 
morning?'— or this afternoon— as it may bo." 

Mr. Omer and I nodded at each other, and Mr. 
Omcr recruited his wind by the aid of his pipe. 



**It*s one of the things that cut the traric oflT 
from attentions ihey could often wish to show,* 
said Mr. Omcr. *" Take myself. If I have known 
Barlris a year, to move to as he went by, I have 
known him forty year. But / can't go and say, 
*howlsher»" 

I felt it was rather hard on Mr. Omer, and I 
told him so. 

**I'm not more aelf-interested, I hope, than 
another man," said Mr. Omer. *^Look at me I 
My wind may ftiil me at any moment, and it a1n*t 
likely that, to my own knowledge, I'd be self- 
interested under such circumstances. I say It 
ain't Mkely, in a man who knows his wind will go, 
when it does go, as If a pair of bellows was cut 
open; and that man a grandfkther," said Mr. 
Omer. 

leaid, "Notatan." 

" It ain't that I compTafn of my Hue of busi- 
ness," said Mr. Omer. ^It ain't that Some 
good and some bad goes, no doubt, to all callings. 
What I wish is, that parties was brought up 
stronger-minded." 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and amiable 
fhce, took several puffs in silence ; and then said, 
resuming his first point : 

** Accordingly we're obleeged, in ascertaining 
how BaiMs goes on, to limit ourselves to Em'ly. 
She knows what our real objects are, and she 
don't have any more alarms or suspicions about 
ns, than if we was so many lambs. Minnie and 
Joram have just stepped down to the house, in 
(kct (she's there, after hours, helping her aunt a 
bit), to ask her how he is to-night ; and if you was 
to please to wait till they come back, they'd give 
you full partic'lers. Will you take something f A 
glass of smb and water, now ? I smoke on srub 
and water myself," said Mr. Omcr, taking up his 
glass, *' because it's considered softening to the 
passages, by which this troublesome breath of 
mine gets into action. But, Lord bless you," said 
Mr. Omer, huskily, *4t ain't tho passages that'a 
out of order ! * Give me breath enough,' says I to 
my daughter Minnie, ^ and /'U find passages, my 
dear!'" 

lie really had no breath to spare, and it was 
very alarming to see him laugh. When he was 
again in a condition to be talked to, I thanked him 
for the proffered refteshment, which I declined, as 
I had just had dinner ; and, observing that I would 
wait, since he was so good as to invite me, nntii 
bis daughter and his son-in-law came back, I in- 
quired how httle Em'ly was? 

"Well, sir," said Mr. Omer, removing his 
pipe, that he might rub his chin ; " I tell yoo 
truly, I shall be glad when her marriage has taken 
place." 

"Whyso?"Iinquh^. 

" WeD, she's unsettled at present," said Mr 
Omer. " It ain't that she's not as pretty as ever. 
tot she's prettier— I do assure you, she's prettier. 
It ain't that she don't work as well as ever, foi 
she does. She vjos worth any six, at.d she n 
worth any six. But somehow she wantd hear . 
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if yoa nnderBtand," i^aid Mr. Omer, after robbing tbrongh, ae neat and complete as a doira parior, 

bM chin again, and smoking a little, ** what I mean and but for Barkia's ilineaa bavlr g taken thla bad 

In a general way by the expression, * A long pall, tnm, poor fellow, they wonld have bero man and 

and a strong pal), and a poll altogether, my hear- wife— I daro say, by this time. Aa it Is, there's a 

ties, hnnah 1 ' I shonld say to yoa, that tJtat was postponement." 
—in a general way— what I miss in Em'ly." " And Emily, Mr. Omer f " I inqaired. " Has 

Mr. Omer'0 fece and manner went for somnch, she become m(«e settled T " 
that I could conscientionsly nod my head, as di< ^* Why that, yoa know," he retamed, rabblug 

vining his meaning. My qaickneas of appreheo- his doable chia again, *^ canH nahually be ex- 

eion seemed to please him, and he went on : pccted. The prospect of the change and separa* 

**Now, I consider tlda la principally on ac- tion, and all that, is, aa one may say, close to her 

count of her being in ao onsettled state, yoa see. and far away from her, both at once. Barkis's 

We have talked it over a good deal, her ancle and death needn't pat it off much, bat his lingering 

myself, and her sweetheart and myself, after basi- might. AnywLy, it's an oncertaln atato of mat- 

noBS ; and I consider it is principally on account ters, yoa see." 
ol her being unsettled. Ton mast always reool- ** I see," said I. 

lect of Em'Iy," said Mr. Omer, shaking his head ** Consequently," pursued Mr. Omer, " Em'ly's 

gently, " that she's a most extraordinary affee- atiU a little down and a little flattered ; perhaps, 

tionate little thing. The prorerb says, * You can't upon the whole, she's more so than she was. Every 

Boake a ailk purse oat of a sow's ear.* Weil, I day she seems to get fondw and fonder of her 

don't know about that. I rather think you may, uncle, and more loth to part fh>m all of us. A 

if yoa begin Mrly in life. She baa made a home kind word from me brings the tears into her eyes ; 

out of that old boat, sir, that stone and marble and if you was to see her with my daughter Min> 

couldn't beat" nie's little girl, you'd never fovget it. Bless mj 

** I am sure she has I " said I. heart alive I " said Mr. Omer, pondering, ** how 

" To see the clinging of that pretty little thing she loves that child 1 " 
to her uncle," said Mr. Omer; **to see the way Having soflivorablean opportunity, it occurred 

she holds on to him, tighter and tighter, and closer to me to ask Mr. Omer, before our conversation 

and closer, everyday, is to see a sight. Now, yon should be interrupted by the retarn oK his daagh- 

know, there's a straggle going on when that's the test and her husband, whether he knew anything 

ease. Why should it be made a longer one than is of Martha, 
needfhlf" **AhI" he rejoined, shaking his head, and 

I listened attentively to the good old fellow, looking very much dejected. ^* No good. A sad 

and acquiesced, with all my heart, in what he said, story, sir, however yon come to know it. I never 

*' Therefore, I mentioned to them," said Mr. thought there was harm in the girl. I wouldn't 

Omer, in a comfortable, easy-going tone, ^* this. I wish to mention It before my daughter Minnie-^ 

said, ^Now, don't consider Bm'ly nailed down in for she'd take me up directly— but I never did. 

point of time, at all. Make it your own time. None of us ever did." 

Her services have been more valuable than was Mr. Omer, hearing his daughter*s footstep be- 

supposed ; her learning has been quicker than Ibre I heard it, touched me with his pipe, and shut 

was supposed ; Omer and Joram can run their up one eye, as a caution. She and her husband 

pen through what remains ; and she's free when came in immediately afterwards, 
you wish. If she likes to make any little arrange- Their report was, that Mr. Barkis was " as bad 

ment, afterwards, in the way of doing any little as bad could be ; " that he was quite unconscious ; 

thing for us at home, very well. If she don't, veiy and that Mr. ChilUp had moumftilly said in the 

well still. We're no losers, anyhow.* For— kitchen, on going away Just now, that the OoIl^y« 

don't you see," said Mr. Omer, touching me with of Fhyslcians, the Coll^pe of Surgeons, and 

his pipe, ** it ain't lively that a man ao short of Apothecaries' Hall, If they were all caBed in to- 

breath as myself, and a grandlhther too, would go gether, couldn't help him. He was past both 

and strain points with a little bit of a blue-eyed Colleges, Mr. ChiUip said, and the Fall could only 

blossom, like hsr t '* poison him. 

" Not at all, I am certain,'* said I. Hearing this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty 

'* Not at all I You're right 1 " said Mr. Omer. was there, I determined to go to the house at 

" Well, sir, her cousin— you know it's a cousin once. I bade good-night to Mr. Omer, and to Mr. 

she's going to be married to ? " and Mrs. Joram ; and directed my steps thither, 

" Oh yes,'* I replied. "I know him well." with a solemn feeling, which made Mr. Barkis 

" Of course you do," said Mr. Omer. " Well, quite a new and different creature. 
sir I Her cousin being, aa it appears, in good My low tap at the door was answered by Mr. 

work, and well to do, thanked me in a very manly Peggotty. He was not so much surprised to see 

sort of manner for this (conducting himself alto- me as I had expected. I remarked this in Peg 

gether, I must say, in a way that gives me a high gotty, too, when she came down ; and I have seen 

opinion of him), and went and took as comforta- it since ; and I think, in the expectation of that 

Die a little house as yon or I could wish to clap dread surprise, all otiier changes and surprises 

eyes on. That little house is now ftimished, right dwindle into nothing. 
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I shook hands with Mr. Peggottj, and passed seemed to cling closer to her ande, even to the 

Into the kitcbcu, while he eoflly closed the door, avoidance of her chosen hnshand. I shnt tbe 

Little Emily was sitting hy the fire, with her door after him, that it mlKhtcanae no distariAuce 

bands before her fiice. Ham was standing near of the quiet that prerailed ; and when I tamed 

her. hack, I fonnd Mr. Pqggotty still talking to her. 

We spoke In whispers ; listening, between " Now, I*m a going np-stalrs to tell your aunt 

whiles, for any sound in the room above. I had as lias'r Dary^s here, and that^U cheer her up a 

not thought of it on the occasion of uiy last Tisit, bit,^' he said. ^Sit ye down by the fire, the 

but how strange it was to me now, to miss Mr. while, my dear, and warm these mortal cold 

Barkis oat of the kitchen ! hands. Yon doen't need to be so fearsome, and 

*' This is veiy kind of you, Mas'r Dayy,'* said take on so much. What f You'll go along with 

Mr. Peggotty. me r— Well 1 come along with mo— come I If ber 

*' It's oocommon kind," ssid Uam. uncle was turned out of hovse and home, and 

** Bmly, my dear," cried Mr. Peggotty. " See forced to lay down in a dyke, Mas'r Davy," caid 

herel Here's Mas'r Davy come 1 What, cheer Mr.Peg|gotty,withno less pride than helbre, ^*it'a 

up, pretty t Not a wured to Mas'r Davy Y " my belief she'd go along with him, now I Bat 

There was a trembling upon her, that I can see there'U be some one else, soon,-HMHne one eiaa, 

now. The coldness of her hand when I touched soon, Bm'ly I '* 

it, I can feel yet. Its only sign of animation waa Afterwards, when I went up*8tairB, aa I posaed 

to shrink from mine ; and then she glided ftt>m the door of my little chamber, which was dwk, 1 

the chair, and, creeping to the other side of her had an indistinct impression of her being within 

uncle, bowed herseU; silently and trembling still, it, caat down upon the floor. But, whether it waa 

upon his breast. reaUy she, or whether it was a confhsian of the 

"It's such a loving art," said Mr. Peg^tty, shadows in the room, I don't know now. 

smoothing her rich hair with his great hard hand, I had leisure to think, before the kitcfaen-flre, 

" that it can't abear the sorrer of this. It's nat- of pretty little Em'ly'a dread of death^-whtch, 

"ral in young folk, Mas'r Davy, when they're new added to what Mr. Omer had told me, I took to bo 

to these here trials, and timid, like my little bird, the cause of her being so unlike herself— and I 

^it's nat'ral." had leisure, before Peg^tty came down, even to 

She clung the closer to him, but neither lifted think more leniently of the weakness of it: aa I 

up her face, nor spoke a word. sat counting the ticking of the clock, and deepen- 

" It's getting late, my dear," said Mr. Peggot- ing my sense of the solemn hush around me. 

ty, " and here's Ham come fhr to take you home. Peggotty took me in her arms, and blessed and 

Theer I Oo along with t'other loving art ! What, thanked me over and over again for being such a 

Em*]y T Eh, my pretty T " comfort to her (that was what she said) in her die- 

The sound of her voice had not reached me, tress. She then entreated me to come up-stairB, 

but he bent hia head as if he listened to her, and sobbing that Mr. Barkis had always liked me and 

then said : admired me ; that he had often talked of me, be- 

"Let you stay with your uncle? Why, yon fore he fell into a stupor; and that she believed, 

don't mean to ask me that I Stay with your in case of his coming to himself again, he would 

nnde. Moppet ? When your husband that'll be brighten up at sight of me, if he could brighten 

eo soon, is here fox to take you home T Now a np at any earthly thing. 

person wouldn't think it, ftir to see this little The probability of his ever doing ao, appeared 

thing alongside a rough-weather chap like me," to me, when I saw him, to be very small. He waa 

said Mr. Peggotty, looking round at both of us, lying with his head and shoulders out of bed, in 

with infinite pride ; " but the sea ain't more salt an uncomfortable attitude, half resting on the box 

in it than she has fondness in her for her uncle— a which had cost him so much pain and trouble, f 

foolish little Bm'ly 1 " learned, that, when he was past creeping out of 

^'Em'ly's in the right in that, Mas'rDavy I" bed to open it, and past assuring himself of ita 

said Ham. " Lookee here 1 As Em'ly wishes of safety by means of the divining rod I had seen 

it. and as she's hurried and frightened, like, be- him use, he had required to have it placed on the 

Bides, I'll leave her till morning. Let me atay chair at the bed-side, where he had ever since em- 

too I '* braced it, night and day. His arm lay on it now.. 

"No, no," said Mr. Peggotty. "You doen't Time and the world were slipping from beneath 

ought— a married man like you— or what's aa him, but the box was there ; and the last words he 

good— to take and hull away a day's work. And had uttered were (in an explanatory tone) " Old 

you doen't ought to watch and work both. That clothes I " 

won't do. You go home and turn in. Yon ain't "Barkis, my dear!" said Peggotty, almoet 

afeerd of Em'ly not being took good care on, / cheerftally: bending over him, while her brother 

know.'* and I stood at the bed's foot. " Here's my dear 

Ham yielded to this persuasion, and took bis boy— my dear boy. Master Davy, who brought oa 

hat to go. Even when he kissed her,— and I together, Barkis t That yon sent messages by, 

never saw him approach her, but I felt that natnie you know I Won't you speak to Master Davy ? ** 

had given him the soul of a gentleman,— she He was aa mute and aenaelesa as the box 
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ftom which his form derived the only expressioa some idea Mr. Barkis must have purchased- to 

it had. present to me when I was a chUd, and afterwards 

*^ He*s a going oat with the tide,^^ said Mr. foond liimself unable to part with ; eighty-seFen 

Peggotty to me, behind liis liand. gaineas and a half, in guineas and half guineas ; 

My eyeeweredim^andsowereMr. Peggotty^e; two hundred and ten pounds, in perfectly cleao 

bat I repeated in a whisper, ** With the tide ? ** Bank notes ; certain receipts for Bank of England 

** People can^t die, along the coast," said Mr. stock ; an old horse-shoe, a bad "shilling, a piece 
P^lgotty, '* except when the tide's pretty nigh of camphor, and an oyster-shell. From the ci^ 
oat. They canH be bom, nnless its pretty nigh in cumstance of the latter article having been much 
-Hsot prop^Iy bom, till flood. He's a going out polished, and displaying prismatic colors on the 
with the tid& It's ebb at half-arter three, slack inside, I condnde that Mr. Barkis had some gen- 
water half<«n-honr. If he lives 'till it turns, he'll eral ideas aboat pearls, which never resolved 
hold his own till past the flood, and go out with themselves into anything definite, 
the next tide." For years and years, Mr. Barkis had carried 

We remained there, watching him, a long time this box, (m all his journeys, every day. That it 

—hours. Wtiat myst^ous influence my presence might the better escape notice, be had invented a 

had upon him in that state of his senses, I sliaU fiction that it belonged to "Mr. Blackboy," and 

not pretend to say; but when he at last began to was **to be left with Barkis till called for;'* a 

wander feebly, it is certain be was muttering about fable he had elaborately written on the lid, in 

driving me to school. characters now scarcely l^ble. 

" He's <tomhig to himself," said P^^tty. He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered with good purpose. His property in money amounted 
much awe and reverence, ** They ace both a goli^ to nearly three thousand pounds. Of this he be- 
out fast." queatned the interest of one thousand to Mr. Peg- 

** Barkis, my dear 1 " said Pegigotty. gotty for his life ; on his decease, the principal to 

" C. P. Barkis," he cried fkintly. " No better be equally divided between Peggotty, Uttie Emily, 

woman anywhere 1 '* and me, or the survivor or survivors of us, share 

'' Look 1 Here's Master Davy I " said Peggotty. and share alike. All the rest he died possessed 

For be now opened his eyes. of, he bequeathed to Peggotty ; whom he left re- 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew siduary legatee, and sole executrix of that his last 

me, when he tried to stretch out his arm, and said will and testament. 
to me, distinctly, with a pleasant smile : I felt myself quite a proctor when I read this 

*' Barkis is willin' 1 " document aloud with all possible ceremony, and 

And, it being low water, he wont out with the set forth its provisions, any number of times, to 

tide. those whom they concerned. I began to think 

» ' ' there was more in the Commons than I had sup- 

nTfATvrijrp twt posed. I examined the will with the deepest at- 

CHAPTEK XXXI. tention, pronounced it perfectly formal in all re- 

A GBBATBB LOSS. spects, xnade a pencil-mark or so in the mar<;in. 

It was not dl£BLcult for me, on Peggotty's so- and thought it rather extraordinary that I knew 

licitation, to resolve to stay where I was, until so much. 

after the remains of the i>oor carrier should have In this abstruse pursuit ; in making an ac- 

made their last Journey to Blunderstone. She count for Peggotty, of all the property into which 

had long ago bought, out of her own savings, a she had come ; in arranging all the affairs in an 

lit4:le piece (^ ground in our old churchyard near orderly manner; and in being her referee and 

the grave** of her sweet girl,'* as she always called adviser on every point, to our Joint delight; I 

my mother ; and there they were to rest passed the week before the funeral. I did not 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all I see little Emily in that interval, but they told me 

could for her (little enough at the utmost), I was she was to be quietly married in a fortnight, 
as gratefhl, I rejoice to think, as even now I could I did not attend the funeral in character, if I 

wish myself to have been. But I am afraid I had may venture to say so. I mean I was not drcssod 

a supreme satisfiiction, of a personal and pro- up in a black cloak and a streamer, to fKghton 

fessional nature, in taking charge of Mr. Barkis's the birds ; but I walked over to Blunderstone 

will, and expounding its contents. early in the morning, and was in the churchyard 

I may claim the merit of having originated the when it came, attended only by Peggotty and her 

suggestion that the will should be looked for in brother. The mad gentleman looked on, out of 

the box. After some search, it was found in the my little window ; Mr. Chillip's baby wagged its 

box, at the bottom of a horse's nose-bag; wherein heavy head, and rolled its goggle eyes, at the 

(besides hay) there was discovered an old gold clergyman, over its nurse's shoulder ; Mr. Omer 

watch, with chain and seals, which Mr. Barkis breathed short in the background ; no one else 

had worn on his wedding-day, and which had was there; and it was very quiet. We walked 

never been seen before or since ; a silver tobacco- about the churchyard for an hour, after all was 

stopper, in the form of a leg ; an imitation lemon, over; and pulled some young leaves f^om the 

ihU of minute cupa and saucers, which I have tree above my nlother's grave. 
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A dread fklla on me here. A clond \% lowering sense of relief ftt>m recent trouble, and In the 

on the dietant town, towards which I retraced my genaine heartiness of his uatnre ; ** tbere^s not a 

solitary steps. I fear to approach It. I cannot woman in the woreld, sir— as I tell her— that 

bear to think of what did com«>^ npon that mem* need to feel more easy in her mind than her * 

orable night ; of what mnst come again, if 1 go She done her dooty by the departed, and the de 

on. parted knowM it; and the departed done what 

It is no worse because I write of it. It wonld was right by her, as tthe done what was right by 

be no better, if I stopped my most nnwilling the departed ;— and— and— and it's 00 right ! ** 
hand. It Is done. Nothing can nndo it ; noth- Mre. Gummidge groaned. 
ing can make it otherwise than as it was. ** Cheer op, my pretty mawthert** said Mr. 

My old nnrse was to go to London with me Peggotty. (Bat he shook his head aside at ns, 

next day, on the basiness of the wilL Little eyidently sensible of the tendency of the late 

Emily was passing that day at Hr. Omcr's. We occurrenoes to recall the memory of the old one.) 

were all to meet in the old boathoase that night ^ Doen^t be down I Cheer np, for yoor own eelf. 

Ham would bring Emily at the usnal boor. I on'y a little bit, and see if a good deal more 

would walk back at my leisure. The brother and doen't come natural I " 

sister would return as they had come, and be ex- " Not to me, Dan'l," returned Mrs. Gummidge. 

pccting us, when the day closed in, at the fire* **Kothink*8 natural to me but to be lone and lorn.*' 
Bide. "No, no," said Mr. Peggotty, soothing her 

I parted A*om them at the wicket-gnte, where sorrows. 
visionary Straps had rested with Roderick Ran- " Yes, yes, Dan^I ! " said Mrs. Gnmraidge. '* 1 

dom's knapsack in the days of yore ; and, instead ain*t a person to live with them as has had money 

of going straight back, walked a little distance left. Thinks go too coutrairy with me. I had 

on the road to Lowestoft. Then I turned, and better be a riddance." 

wallted back towards Yarmouth. I stayed to '' Why, how should I ever spend it withont 

dine at a decent alehouse, some mile or two from you ? " said Mr. Peggotty, with an air of serioaa 

the Ferry I have mentioned before ; and thus the remonstrance. "What are you a talking on? 

day wore away, and it was evening when I Doen't 1 want you more now, than ever I did ? " 
reached it. Rain was foiling heavily by that *' 1 know'd I was nerer wanted before I " ciled 

time, and it was a wild night ; but there was a Mrs. Gummidge, with a ijftiable whimper, " and 

moon behind the clouds, and it was not dark. now Pm told so I fiow could I expect to be want- 

I was soon within sight of Mr. Peggotty's bouse, ed, being so lone and lorn, and so contrairy I " 
and of the light within it shining through the Mr. Peggotty seemed very much shocked at 

window. A little floundering across the sand, himself for having made a speech capable of this 

which was heavy, brought me to the door, and I unfeeling construction, but was prevented from 

went in. replying, by Peggotty's pulling his sleeve, and 

It looked very comfortable indeed. Mr. Peg- shaking her head. After looking at Mrs. Gum 

gotty had smoked his evening pipe, and there midge for some moments, in sore distress of 

were preparations for some supper by-and-by. mind, he glanced at the Dutch clock, rose, snuffed 

The fire was bright, the ashes were thrown up, the the candle, and put in the window, 
locker was ready for little Emily in her old place. " Theer I " said Mr. Peggotty, cheerily. " Theer 

In her own old place sat Peggotty, once more, we are. Missis Gummidge 1 " Mrs. Gummidge 

looking (but for her dress) as if she had never left slightly groaned. ** Lighted up, accordin' to cue- 

it. She had fallen back, already, on the society torn! You're a wonderin* what that's fur, sir! 

of the work-box with Saint Paul's upon the lid. Well, it's ftir our little Em'ly. You see, the path 

the yard-measure in the cottage, and the bit of ain't over light or cheerful arter dark ; and wheo 

wax-candle : and there they all were, just as if I'm here at the hour as she's a comin' home, 1 

they had never been disturbed. Mrs. Gummidge puts the light in the winder. That, you see," 

appeared to be fretting a little, in her old corner; said Mr. Peggotty, bending over me with great 

and consequently looked quite natural, too. glee, " meets two objects. She eays, says Em'ly, 

"You're firet of the lot, Mas'r Davy I" said ^Theer's home!' she says. And likewise, says 

Mr. Peggotty, with a happy face. " Doen't keep Em'ly, * My uncle's theer ! ' Fur if I ain't theer, 

in that coat, sir, if it's wet." I never have no light showed." 
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Thank you, Mr. Peggotty,'* said I, giving " You're a baby I " said Peggotty ; very fond of 

him my outer coat to hang up. " It's quite dry." him for it, if she Uionght so. 

"So 'tis!" said Mr. Peggotty, feeling my " Well," returned Mr. Peggotty, standing with 

shoulders. "As a chip! Sit ye down, sir. It his legs pretty wide apart, and rubbing his hands 

ain't o' no use saying welcome to you, but you're up and down them in his comfortable satisJhction, 

welcome, kind and hearty." as he looked alternately at us and at the fire, " I 

" Thank you, Mr. Peggotty, I am sure of that, don't know but I am. Not, you see, to look at." 
Well, Peggotty l " said I, giving her a kiss. "Not azackly," observed Peggotty. 
" And how are yon, old woman ? " " No," laughed Mr. Peggotty, " not to look at, 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Mr. Peggotty, sitting but to— to consider on, you Imow. /doen't care, 

down beside us, and rubbing Ills hands in nia bless you I Now I tell you. When I go a lookiu' 
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Rod locking: aboat that t&ecr pritty hoaee of onr 
Em'ly'fl, I'm— I'm Gormed," eaid Mr. Peggotty, 
with sadden emphasis — "theer I I can't say more 
—if I doen't feel as if tRe littlest things was her, 
ft'most. I takes 'em up and I puts 'em down, and 
I touches of 'em as delicate as if they was oar 
£m*ly. So *tiB with her little bonnets and that 
I couldn't see one on 'em roagh used a purpose— 
not for the whole wureld. There's a babby for 
you, in the form of a great Sea Porkypine I " raid 
Blr. Peggotty, relieving his earnestness with a 
loar of laughter. 

Peggotty and I both latched, but not so loud. 

"It's my opinion, you see," said Mr. Peggotty, 
with a delighted fhce, after some fhrther rubbing 
of his legs, **as this is along of my bavin' played 
with her so much, and made believe as we was 
Turks, and French, and sharks, and every variety 
of foriuners — ^bless you, yes ; and lions and whales, 
and I doen't know what all ! — when she wam't no 
higher than my knee. I've got ioto the way on it, 
you know. Why, this here candle, now 1 " said 
Mr. Peggotty, gleefully holding out his hand to- 
wards it, "/know wery well that arter she's mar- 
ried and gone, I shall put that candle theer, just 
^hat same as now. I know wery well that when 
I'm here o' nights (and where else should /live, 
bless your arts, whatever fortun I come into 1 ) 
and she ain't here, or I ain't theer, I shall put the 
candle in the winder, and sit afore the fire, pre- 
tending I'm expecting of her, like I'm a doing 
now. There^s a babby fbr you," said Mr. Peggotty, 
with another roar, "in the form of a Sea Porky- 
pine I Why, at the present minute, when I see 
the candle sparkle up, I says to myself, * She's a 
looking at it! Em'ly's a coming!' Thereat a 
babby for you, in the form of a Sea Porkypine t 
Right for all that," said Mr. Peggotty, stopping in 
his roar, and smiting his hands together; **Air 
here she is 1 " 

It was only Ham. The night should have 
turned more wet since I came in, for he had a large 
sou'wester hat on, slouched over his face. 

*' Wheer's Em'ly ? " said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham made a motion with his head, as if she 
were outside. Mr. Peggotty took the light flx>m 
the window, trimmed it, put it on the table, and 
was busily stirring the flre, when Ham, who had 
not moved, said : 

"Mas'r Davy, will you come out a minute, 
and see what Em'ly and me has got to show yon f '* 

We went out. As I passed him at the door, I 
eaw, to my astonishment and fright, that he was 
deadly pale. He pushed me hastily into the open 
air, and closed the door upon us. Only upon us 
two. 

" Ham I what's the matter T " 

"Mas'r Davy!—" Oh, for his broken heart, 
how dreadfhlly he wept 1 

I was paralyzed by the sight of such grief. I 
don't know what I thought, or what I dreaded. 
I could only look at him. 

"Haml Poor good fellow! For Heaven's 
sake, tell me what's the matter ! " 
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My love, Mas'r Davy— the pride and hope of 
my art— her that I'd have died for, and would die 
for now— she's gone I " 

" Gone 1 " 

"Em'ly's runaway! Oh, Mas'r Davy, think 
how she's run away, when I pray my good and 
gracious God to kill her (her that is so dear above 
all things) sooner than let her come to ruin and 
disgrace ! " 

The fiKse be tamed up to the troubled sky, tho 
quivering of his clasped bands, the agony of his 
figure, remain associated with that lonely waste, 
in my remembrance, to this hour. It is always 
night there, and he is the only object in the scene. 

" You're a scholar," he said, hurriedly, "and 
know what's right and best Wliat am I to say, 
indoors f How am I ever to break it to him, 
Mas'r Davy?" 

I saw the door move, and instinctively tried to 
hold the latch on the outside, to gain a moment's 
time. It was too late. Mr. Peggotty thrust forth 
his face ; and never could I forget the change that 
came upon it when he saw us, if I were to live five 
hundred years. 

I remember a great wail and cry, and the wo- 
men hanging about him, and we all standing in 
the room ; I with a paper in my hand, which Ham 
had given me ; Mr. Peggotty, with his vest torn 
open, his hair wild, his fiice and lips quite white, 
and blood trickling down his bosom (it had sprung 
ft-om his mouth, I think), looking fixedly at me. 

"Head it, sir," he said, in a low shivering 
voice. "Slow, please. I doen't know as I can 
understand." 

In the midst of the silence of death, I read thus, 
from a blotted letter: 

** * l^lieii yoo, who love me lO mncli better than T erer have 
deMtred, even when my mind waa innocent, Me this, I thoil b« 
Ikraway.'* 

"I shall be ftir away," he repeated slowly. 
"Stop! Em'ly ftir away. Well!" 

' When I leare my dear home— my dear home— oh, my dear 
hom«l— in the nDtomlng .' 

the letter bore date on the previous night : 

' —it wUl be nerer to eome back, nnlew he bringi me back a 
lady. Thia will be found at night, many houra after, instead of 
me. Oh, if yon knew how my heart la torn. If even yon, that 
I hare wronged so much, that nerer can fbigfre me, could only 
know what I eoflbrl I am too wicked to write about myseli^ 
Oh, take eomfort in thinking that I am ao bad. Oh, for mercy^ 
sake, tell nncle that I nerer lored him half so dear as now. Oh, 
donH remember how affectionate and kind yon hare all been to 
me— don't remember we were erer to be married— but try to 
think as if I died when I was little, and waa buried somewhercb 
Pray Hearen that I am going away from, hare compassion on , 
my mielel Tell him that I nerer lored him half so dear. Bo 
his comfort. Lore some good girl, that will bo what I was onco 
to nnde, snd bo true to yon, and worthy of you, and know no 
shame but me. God bless all 1 I'll pray for all, often, on my 
knees. If he dont bring me back a lady, and I donH pray for my 
own self, I'll pray for all. My parting lore to uncle. My last 
tears, andmy last thanks, fltr uncle t'" 

That was all. 

He stood, long after I had ceased to read, stiU 
looking at me. At length I ventured to take his 
hand, and to entreat him, as well as I could, to 
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endeaTor to p^ct some commaiMl of hIm»ellL He 
replied, ^*I Uuuikce, tir, I thankee 1" without 
moTlog. 

Ham epoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was bo ftir 
Bensible of hia affliction that he wnin^ his liand ; 
but, otherwise, he remained in the same state, 
and no one dared to disturb him. 

Slowly, at last he moved his eyes fW>m my 
face, as if he were waking from a vision, and cast 
them roand the room. Then he said, in a low 
voice : 

V VHio's the man ? I want to know his 
name.*' 

Bam glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a shock 
that struck me back. 

" There^s a man suspected," said Mr. Peggotty. 
"Who is it?" 

"Mas'r Davy!" implored Ham. "Go out a 
bit, and let me tell him what I mast. Ton doen't 
oucht to hear it, sir." 

I felt the shock again. I sank down in a 
chair, and tried to utter some reply; but my 
tongue was fettered, and my sight was weak. 

" I want to know his name ! " I heard said, 
once more. 

" For some time past," Ham fliltered, " there^s 
been a servant about here, at odd times. There's 
been a gen'lm'n too. Both of 'em belonged to 
one another." 

Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now 
looking at him. 

^^The servant," pursued Ham, "was seen 
along with-— our poor girl—last night. He's been 
in hiding about here, this week or over. He waa 
thought to have gone, but he was hiding. Doen't 
stay, Mas'r Davy, doen't ! " 

I felt Peggotty's arm round my neck, but I 
could not have moved if the house had been about 
to foil upon me. 

"A strange chay and bosses was outside town, 
this morning, on the Norwich road, a'most afore 
the day broke," Ham went on. "The servant 
went to it, and come from it, and went to it 
again. When he went to it again, Em'ly was 
nigh him. The t'other was inside. He's the 
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' Fm a going to seek my niece. I'm a going 
to seek my Em'ly. I'm a going first, to stave in 
that theer boat, and sink it where I would have 
drownded lUmy as I'm a livin' soul, if I had bad one 
thought of what was in him I As he eat afore 
me," he said, wildly, hoMing out his clenched 
right hand, "as he sat afore me, Ikce to fiice, 
strike me down dead, but I'd have drownded him 
and thoo^^t it right I— I'm a going to seek my 
niece I" 

"Wheref** cried Ham, inteiposing hisosell 
before the door. 

" Anywhere I I'm a going to seek my niece 
through the wureld. I'm a going to find my poor 
niece in her shame, and bring her back. No one 
stop mel I tell you I'm a going to seek my 
niece f " 

"No, no I" cried Mrs. Gummidge, coming 
between them in a fit of crying. " No, no, Dan'l, 
not as you are now. Seek her in a little while, 
my lone lorn Dan'l, and that'll be but right I but 
not as you are now. Sit ye down, and give me 
your forgiveness for having ever been a worrit to 
you, Dan'l— what have my contrairies ever been 
to thisl-'and let us speak a word about them 
times when she was first an orphan, and whsa. 
Ham was too, and when I was a poor widder* 
woman, and yon took me in. It'll soften your 
poor heart, Dan'l,** laying her head upon liis 
shoulder, "and you'll bear your sorrow better^; 
for you know the promise, Dan'l, ^ As yon have 
done it unto one of the least of these, you have done 
it unto me ; * and that can never &U under this roo(^ 
that's been our shelter for so many, many yeu* ! ** 

He was quite passive now ; and when I heard 
him crying, the impulse that had been upon me 
to go down upon my knees, and ask their pardon 
for the desolation I had caused, and curse Steer> 
forth, yielded to a better feeling. My overcharged 
heart found the same relief, and I cried too. 
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man. 

"For the Lord's love,'* said Mr. Peggotty, 
foiling back, and putting out his hand, as if to 
keep off what he dreaded. "Doen't tell me hia 
name's Steerforth I '* 

"Mas'r Davy,'* exclaimed Ham, in a broken 
voice, " it ain*t no fault of youm— and I am for 
from laying of it to you— but his name is Steer- 
ibrth, and he's a damned villain 1 '* 

Mr. P^igotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, 
and moved no more, until he seemed to wake 
again, all at once, and pulled down his rough coat 
from its peg in the comer. 

"Bear a hand with this! Fm struck of a 
heap, and can't do it," he said, impatiently. 
" Bear a hand and help me. Well I ** when some- 
body had done so. "Now give me that theer 
hat I" 

Ham asked him whither he was going. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THB BXGINNINQ OT A* LONG JOUBNST. 

What is natural in me, is natural in many 
other men, I infer, so I am not afraid to write 
that I never had loved Steerforth better than whoi 
the ties that bound me to him were broken. In 
the keen distress of the discovery of his un worthi- 
ness, I thought more of all that was brilliant in him, 
I softened more towards all that was good in him, 
I did more justice to the qualities that might have 
made him a man of a noble nature and a great 
name, than ever I had done in the height of mv 
devotion to him. Deeply as I felt my own unc 
scions part in his pollution of an honest homf 
believe that if I had been brought fsuc» to f 
with him, I could not have uttered one reproa 
I should have loved him so well still— though 
foscinated me no longer— I should have held in 
much tenderness the memory of my affection 
him, that I think I should have been as weak a 
spirit-wounded child, in all but the entertainmt 
of a thought that we could ever be re-united. Tl 
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thought I never had I fell, as he had felt, that all '* Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Feggotty ? 

was at an end between us. What his rcmem* I gently iDterposcd. ^ 

brancea of me were, I have never known— they "My station, Mas^rDavy/* he returned, ** ain*t 

were light enough, perhaps, and easily dismissed there no longer ; and if ever a boat foundered, 

—but mine of him were as the remembrance of a since there was darkness on the bee of the deep, 

cherished friend, who was dead. that one's gone down. Bnt, r.o, rir, no; I 

Tes, Steerfortfa, long removed from the pcenea doen't mean as it should be deserted. Fur from 

of this poor ^o^a^xay I My sorrow may bear invol* that" * 

ontary witnew against you at the Judgment We walked again for a while, as befbre, until 

Throne : but my angiy thoughts or reproaches he explained : 
never will, I know I **My wishes Is, sir, as it shall look, day and 

The news of what had happened soon spresd night, winter and summer, as it has always looked, 

throogh th» town ; insomuch that aa I passed since she fust knowM it. If ever she should 

along the streets next morning, I overhewd the come a wandering back, I wouldn't have the old 

people speaklog of it at their doors. Many were place seem to cast her off, you understand, but 

hard npon her, some few were hard upon him ; but seem to tempt her to draw nlgher to *t, and to 

towards her second Ihther and her lover there waa peep in, maybe, like a ghost, out of the wind and 

bnt one sentiment. Among all kinds of people a rain, through the old winder, at the old seat by 

respeet Jbr them in their distress prevailed, which the fire. Then, maybe, Mas'r Davy, seein* none 

was ftill of gentleness and delicacy. The seafaring but Missis Qummidge there, she might take heart 

men kept apart, when those two were seen early, to creep in, trembling ; and might come to be 

walking with slow steps on the beach ; and stood laid down in her old bed, and rest her weary head 

In knots, talking conqpossionately among them- where it was once so gay." 
selves. I could not speak to him in reply, though I 

It was on the beach, close down bj the sea, tried, 
tbat I Ibund them. It would have been ca»y to " Every ntght," said Mr. Peggotty, "as regMar 

perceive that they had not slept all last night, as the night comes, the candle must be stood in 

even if P^gotty had foUed to tell me of their still its old pane of glass, that if ever she should see it, 

sitting Jnst as I left them, when it was broad day. it may seem to say * Come back, my child, come 

They looked worn ; and I thought Mr. Peggotty's back I * If ever there's a knock, Ham (particUer 

head was bowed in one night more than in all the a soft knock), arter dark, at your aunt's door, 

years I had known him. But they were both as doen't you go nigh it. Let it be her— not you— 

grave and steady as the sea itself: then lying be- that sees my fhllen child 1 '* 
neath a dark slcy, waveless— yet with a heavy roll He walked a little in front of us, and kept be- 

Qpon it, as if it breathed in its rest— and touched, fore us for some minutes. During this interval, 

on the horizon, with a strip of silvery light firom I glanced at Ham again, and observing the same 

the unseen sun. expression on his face, and his eye, still directed 

" We have had a mort of talk, sir," said Mr. to the distant light, I touched his arm. 
Peggotty to me, when we had all three walked a Twice I called him by his name, in the tone 

little while in silence, " of what we ought and in which I might have tried to rouse a sleeper, 

doen't ought to do. But we see our course now." before he heeded me. When I at last inquired on 

I happened to glance at Ham, then looking out what his thoughts were so bent, he replied : 
to sea upon the distant light, and a IHgbtfhl " On what's afore me, Mas'r Davy ; and over 

thought came into my mind— not that his &ce yon." 

was angry, for it was not; I recall nothing but " On the life before yon, do you mean 7 ** He 

an expression of stem determination in it— that liad pointed confusedly out to sea. 
if ever he encountered Bteerforth, he would kill " Ay, Mas'r Davy. I doen't rightly know how 

him. His, but from over yon there seemed to me to 

^' My dooty here, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, " is come— the end of it like ; " looking at me as if he 

done, rmagoingtoseokmy—" he stopped, and were waking, but with the same determined 

went on in a firmer voice : " I'm a going to seek fiice. 
her. That's my dooty evermore." "What end?" I asked, possessed by my 

He shook his head when I asked him where Ibrmerfear. 
ho would seek her, and inquired if I were going " I doen't know," he said, thoughtfully ; " I 

to London to-morrow T I told him I had not was calling to mind that the beginning of it all 

gone to-day, fearing to lose the chance of being did take place here— and then the end come. But 

of any service to him; but that I was ready to it's gone I Mas'r Davy," he added; answering, 

go when be would. as I think, my look ; "you han't no call to be 

** I'fi go along with you, sir, he rejoined, " if afeerd of me : but Fm kiender muddled ; I don't 

you're agreeable, to-morrow." fiu% to feel.nomatter8,"— which was as much as 

We walked again, for a while,. In silence. to say that he was not himself, and quite con* 

**Ham," he presently lesum^, " he'll hold to founded, 
his present work, and go and live along with my Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to Join him : we 

lister. The old boat yonder—'* did so, aud said no more The remembrance of 
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this, in connexion with my former thought, how- that had come over her. QQeroloasncw was oirt 
ever, haunted me at itfterrals, even until the in- of the qnestion. I did not eren obeerteherToice 
exorahle end came at its appointed time. to fiilter, or a tear to escape from her eyes, the 

We insensibly approached the old boat, and whole day through, until twilight ; when die and 
entered. Mrs. Gummldge, no longer moping In I and Mr. Peggotty being alone together, and he 
her especial comer, was busy preparing breakfkst. having fUlen asleep in perAsct exhaustion, sha 
She took Mr. Peggotty's hat, and placed his seat broke into a half-suppressed lit of sobbing and 
for him, and spoke bo comfortably and softly, that crying, and taking me to the door, said, ^-Ever 
I hardly knew her. bless you, Mas'r Bavy, be a ftiend to him, poor 

^* Dan'l, my good man,** said she, " you must dear 1 " Then, she immediately ran ont of the 
eat and drink, and keep up your strength, for house to wash her fiice, in order that she might 
without it, you'll do nowt. Try, that's a dear soul I sit quietly beside him, and be found at woric 
And if I disturb you with my cllcketten,'* she there, when he should awake. In short, I left 
meant her chattering, ^* tell me so, Dan'l, and I her, when I went away at night, the prop and 
won't.** staff of Mr. Peggotty*B affliction : and I could not 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to meditate enough upon the lesson that I read in 
the window, where she sedulously employed her- Mrs. Qummidge, and the new experience she un- 
self in repairing some shirts and oUicr clothes fblded to me. 

belonging to Mr. Peggotty, and neatly folding and It was between nine and ten o*cloek when, 
packing them in an old oilskin bag, such as sailors strolling in a melancholy manner throngh the 
carry. Meanwhile, she continued talking, in the town, I stopped at Mr. Omer's door. Mr. Omer 
same quiet manner : had taken it so much to heart, his danghter told 

" All times and seasons, you know, Dan*l,** me, that he had been very low and poorly all day, 
said Mrs. Gummldge, '' I shall be alius here, and and had gone to bed without his pipe, 
everythink will look accordiu' to your wishes. " A deceitful, bad-hearted girl,*' said Mrs. Jo« 
I'm a poor scholar, but I shall write to you, odd ram. " There was no good in her, ever ! *• 
times, when you're away, and send my letters to " Don*t say so," I returned. ** You don*i 
Mas'r Davy. Maybe you'll write to me too, Dan'l, think so.*' 

odd times, and tell me how you fare to feel upon ** Yes, I do 1 " cried Mrs. Joram, angrily, 
your lone lorn journeys.** '* No, no,** said I. 

"You'll be a soUtary woman here, Pm Mrs. Joram tossed her head, endeavoring to be 
afeerd I '* said Mr. Peggotty. very stem and cross ; but she could not (^mmand 

"No, no, Dan'l," she returned, "I shan't be her softer self, and began to cry. I was young, 
that. Doen*t you mind me. I shall have enough to be sure ; but I thought much the better of her 
to do to keep a Beein for you ** (Mrs. Gummldge for this sympathy, and fancied it became her, as 
meant a home), " again you come back— to keep a virtuous wife and mother, very well indeed, 
a Beein here for any that may hap to come back, " What will she ever do I ** sobbed Minnie. 
Dan'l. In the fine time, I shall set outside the ** Where will she go 1 What will become of her I 
door as I used to do. If any shmld come nigh. Oh, how could she be so crael, to herself and 
they shall see the old widder woman tme to *em, him I " 
a long way off.** I remembered the time when Minnie was a 

What a change in Mrs. Gummldge in a little young and pretty girl ; and I was glad that she 
time 1 She was another woman. She was so remembered it too, so feelingly, 
devoted, she had such a quick perception of what **My little Minnie,** said Mrs. Joram, ^has 
it would be well to say, and what it would be well only Just now been got to sleep. Even in her 
to leave unsaid ; she was so foigetfUl of herself, sleep she is sobbing for Em*ly. AH day long, lit- 
and so regardful of the sorrow about her, that I tie Minnie has cried for her, and asked me, over 
held her in a sort of veneration. The work she and over again, whether Em'ly was wicked? 
did that day 1 There were many things to be What can I say to her, when Em'ly tied a ribbon 
brought up from the beach and stored in the ont- off her own neck round little Minnie's the last 
bouse— as oars, nets, sails, cordage, spars, lobster- night she was here, and laid her head down on 
pots, bags of ballast, and the like; and though the pillow beside her till she was fiust asleep 1 
there was abundance of assistance rendered. The ribbon's round my little Minnie's neck now. 
there being not a pair of working hands on all It ought not to be, perhaps, but what can I do? 
that shore but would have labored hard for Mr. Em'ly is very bad, but they were fond of one 
Peggotty, and been well paid in being asked to another. And the child knows nothing! *' 
do it, yet she persisted, all day long, in tolling Mrs. Joram was so unhappy, that her husband 
under weights that she was quite unequal to, and came out to take care of her. Leaving them to^ 
Ihgging to and iro on all sorts of unnecessary gether, I went home to Peggotty's ; more melan- 
errands. As to deploring her misfortunes, she choly myself, if possible, than I had been yet 
appeared to have entirely lost the recollection of That good creature— I mean Peggotty— all un- 
ever having had any. She preserved an equable tired by her Uite anxieties and sleepless nlgnts, 
cheerfhlnesB in the midst of her sympathy, which was at her brother's, where she meant to stay till 
was not the least astonishing part of the change morning. An old woman, who bad been em 
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{flayed abont the house for some weeks past, ** I am surprised/' I began, 'Ho see you so dis- 

whlle Peggotty had been unable to attend to it, tressed and seriona '*~when she Inteirupted me. 

was the house's only other occupant besides my- '* Tes, it's aiways so ! " she said. *' They are 

self. As I had no occasion for her services, I an surprised, these inconsiderate young people, 

sent her to bed, by no means against her will ; ftirly and ftill grown, to see any natural feeling in 

and sat down before the kitchen fire a little while, a little thing like me I They make a plaything of 

to think about all this, me, use me for their amusement, throw me away 

I was blending it with the deathbed of the lata when they are tired, and wonder that I feel more 

Mr. Barkis, and was driring out with the tide than a toy horse or a wooden soldier I Tes,ye8, 

towards the distance at which Ham had looked that's the way. The old way I " 

so singularly is the moniing, when I was recalled '* It may be, with others," I returned, ** but I 

&om my waaderinga by a knock at the door, do assure you it is not with me. Pezhaps I ought 

There was a knocker upon the door, but it was not to be at all surprised to see yon as you are 

not that which made the sound. The tap was now : I know so little of you. I said, without 

from a hand, and low down upon the docnr, as if it consideration, what I thought.'* 

w«re given by a child. *» What can I do f " returned the little woman. 

It made me start as mudi as if it had been tlM standing up, and holding out her arms to show 

knock of a footman to a person of distinction. I herself. ** See I What I am, my Ather was ; and 

opened the door ; and at first looked down, to my my sister is ; and my brother is. I have worked 

amazement, on nothing but a great umbrella that for sister and brother these many years— hard, 

appeared to be walking aboat of itself. Bat pros- Mr. Copperfield>-«Il day. I must live. I do no 

ently I discovered underneath it. Miss Mowcher. harm. If there are people so unreflecting or so 

I might not have been prepared to give the lit- cruel, as to make a jest of me, what is left for me 

tie creature a very kind reception, if, on her re- to do bat to make a jest of myself, them, and 

moving the umbrella, which her utmost efforts every thing ? If I do so, for the time, whose 

were unable to shut up, she had shown me the fiiult is that ? Mine ? '* 

** Yolatile '* expression of fiice which had made so No. Not Miss Mowcher^s, I perceived, 

great an impression on me at our first and last '* If I had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to 

meeting. Bat her iktce, as she turned it up to your fhlse IHend,'* pursued the little woman, 

mine, was so earnest ; and when I relieved her shaking her head at me, with reproachftil eamest- 

of the umbrella (which would have been an in- ness, "how much of his help or good-will do you 

convenient one for the Irish giant), she wrong think /should ever have had f If little Mowcher 

her little hands in snch an afilicted manner ; that (who had no hand, young gentleman, in the mak- 

I rather inclined towards her. ing of herself) addressed herself to him, or the 

*•*• Miss Mowcher I *' said I, after glancing up like of him, because of her misfortunes, when do 

and down the empty street, without distinctly you suppose her small voice would have been 

knowii^ what I expected to see besides ; **how heard? Little Mowcher would have as much 

do you come here ? What is the matter r '* need to live, if she was the bitterest and dullest 

She motioned to me with her short right arm, of pigmies ; but she couldn't do it. No. She 

to shot the umbrella for her ; and passing me hur- might whistle for her bread and batter tOl she 

riedly, went into the kitchen. When I had closed died of Air." 

the door, and followed, with the nmbrdla in my Miss Mowcher sat down on the fender ^af n, 

hand, I found her sitting on the comer of the and took out her handkerchief, and wiped her 

fender— it was a low iron one, with two flat bars eyes. 

at top to stand plates upon— in the shadow of the " Be thankfid for me, if you have a kind heart, 
boiler, swaying herself backwards and forwards, as I think you have," she said, *' that while I 
and chafing her hands upon her knees like a per- know well what I am, I can be cheerfal and en- 
son in pain. duro it all. I am thankfhl for myself, at any rato, 

Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of that I can find my tiny way throagh the world, 

this untimely visit, and the only spectator of this without being beholden to any one ; and that in 

portentons behavior, I exclaimed again, " Pray return for all that is thrown at me, in folly or van* 

toll me. Miss Mowcher, what is the matter I are ity, as I go along, I can throw bubbles back. If 

you ill ? " I don't brood over all I want, it is the better for 

" My dear young soul," retumod Miss Mow- me, and not the worse for any one. If I am a 
Cher, squeeaing her hands upon her heart one plaything for you giants, be gentle with me. ' 
over the other. ''I am ill here, I am very ill. Miss Mowcher replaced her handkerchief In 
To think that It should come to this, when X her pocket, looking at me with very intent ex- 
mi jbt have known it and perhaps prevented it, if pression all the while, and pursued : 
hadn't been a thoughtless fool l" "I saw you in the street Just now. You may 

Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate suppose I am not able to walk as fitst as you, with 

to her figure) went backwards and forwards, in my short legs and short breath, and I conldn't 

hor swaying of her little body to and fro ; while a overtake you ; bat I guessed where you came, and 

most gigantic bonnet rocked, in unison with it, came after you. I have been here before, to-dsy 

apon the wall. but the good woman wasn't at home.'* 
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' Do yon know her t ** I demanded. tnvath : when the eat opon the fender again, and* 

I know qT her, and about her/* ehe replied, drying her tunt with her handkerchief, ahook her 

^* from Omer and Joram. 1 waa there at reren head for a long time, withoat otherwise moTiOfr. 

3^c)ock this morning. Do you remember what and without breaking aileooe. 
Btecrforth said to me aboat thia onfortunate girl, **My country ronnda/* ahe added at length, 

that time when I eaw yon both at the inn r '* ^ brought me to Norwich, Mr. Oopperfleld, the 

The great bonnet on Miea Howcher*8 head, and night before last What I happened to find out 

the greater bonnet on the waE, began to go back- there, about their aecret way of coming and go 

wards and ftirwards again wlian ahe asked thia ing, without yoo^which waa atrange^led to vcj 

question. suspecting something wrong. I got into tbo 

I remembered rery well what elie referred to, coach from London laat night, as it came through 

having had it in my thougfata many times that day. Norwich, and waa here this momiqg. Oli, oh, 

Itoldherso. oh! too later* 

*'Hay the Father of all SMI confound him,** Poor Utile Mowcber turned so chilly aft«r-aU 

said the little woman, holding up her forefinger her crying and fretting, that ahe turned round on 

between me and her sparkling eyes; "and ten the fender, putting her poor little wet feet in 

times more ocmfonnd that wicked servant ; but I among the ashea to warm them, and eat looking 

believed it waa you who had a boyish passion for at the flro, like a faiige doll. I sat in a chair en the 

her 1 ** other side of the hcartii, lost in unhappy refiec- 

*' I ? " I repeated. tions, and looking at the fire too, and aometimea 

''Child, child I Li the name of blind ill-for- at her. 
tune,** cried Mies Mowcher, wringing hor handa ** I must gn,^* she said at last, rising aa aha 

impatiently, aa she went to and fro again upon spoke. ''IVelate. Yon don't mistrust me f** 
ibe fender, '* why did yon praise her so, and bluah. Meeting her sharp gkmoe, ^Hiich waa as aharp 

and look disturbed T** as ever when she asked me, I could not <m that 

I could not conceal fh)m myself that I had short ciialleoge answer no, quite frankly. 
done this, though for a reason very difibrent from " Ck>me i ** said she, accepting the olTer of my 

her supposition. hand to help her over the fender, and looking 

''What did I know!" said Miss Mowcher, wistftilly up into my ihce, "yon know yon 

taking out her handkerchief again, and giving one wouldn't mistrust me, if I waa a fiUl-siaed wo- 

little stamp on the ground whenever, at short inter- man t " 

vals, she applied It to her eyes with both hands at I felt that there was much truth in this ; and I 

once. " He was crossing you, and wheedling you, fblt rather ashamed of myself. 
I eaw ; and yon were soft wax in his handa, I saw. " You are a young man,'* she said, nodding. 

Had I left the room a minute, when his man told " Take a word of advice even from threa foot 

me that ' Young Innocence * (so he called you, and nothing. Try not to aasociaie bodily defecta with 

you may call him ' Old QoUt * aU the days of your mental , my good friend, except for a solid reason." 
life) had set his iieart upon her, and she was giddy She had got over the fender now, and I had got 

and liked him, but his master waa resolved that over my suepickm. I told her that I believed ahe 

no harm should come of it>-more for your sake liad given me a feithftil account of hweelf, and 

than for hers-4ind that that waa their buainesa that we had both been hapless instruments in de> 

here f How could I but believe himT 1 saw signing hands. She thanked mo, and said I was a 

Steerforth soothe and please you by his praise of good fellow. 

her! You were the first to mention her name. "Now, mind !** she exclaimed, turning back 

Yon owned to an old admiration of her. You on her way to ilie door, and looking shrewdly at 

were hot and cold, and red and white, aU at once me, with her fore^nger up again. " I have some 

when I spoke to you of her. What could I think— reason to suspect, from what I have heard^my 

what did I think— but that you were a ydnng lib- ears are always open ; I can't afford to spare what 

crtiue in everything but exx>erience, and had fisillen powers I have— that they are gone abroad. But 

into hands that had experience enougli, and could if ever they return, if ever any one of them re- 

manage you (having the fluey) for yoor own good f turns, while I am alive, I am more likely than 

Oh ! oh I oh ! They were afraid of my finding another, going about aa I do, to find it out soon, 

ont the truth," exclaimed Mies Mowcher, getting Whatever I know, you shall know. If ever I can 

off the fbnder, and trotting up and down the do anything to serve the poor betrayed girl, I will 

kitchen with her two short arms distressfally do it (kithftilly, pleaBe Heaven t And Littimer 

lifted up, "because I am a sharp little thing— I had better have a bloodhound at hia back, than 

need be, to get tiirongh the world at all !— and little Mowcher I " 

they deceived me altogether, and I gave the poor I pUiced implicit fkith in this last statement, 

unfortunate girl a letter, which I fully believe waa when I marked the look with wtuch it waa aocom 

the beginning of her ever speaking to Littimer, panied. 
who was left behind on purpose ! " " Trust me no more, but trust me no less, than 

I stood amazed at the revelation of all this you would trust a full-sized woman," said the 

liorfidy, looking at Miss Mowcher as she walked little creature, touching me appealingly on the 

up find down the kitchen nntU ahe waa ont of wrist. " If ever you see me a^^ unlike what 1 
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em now, and Uko what I was when 70a first saw without rememboring with a pang;, at oooa hia 

me, obeenre what company I am In. Call to mind modcat fortitude and his great sorrow, 

that I am a very helpless and defenceless little As to Mrs. Gummidge, If I were to endesTor 

thing. Think of me at home with my brother to describe how she ran down the street by the 

li ke myself and sister like myself when my day^s side of the cosch, seeing nothing but Mr. P^- 

wcN'k is done. Perhaps yoo won^t, then, be very gotty on the roof, through the tears she tried to 

hard upon me, or surprised if I can be distressed repress, and dashing herself against the people 

and serious. Good-night P* who were coming in the opposite direction, I 

I gave Miss Mowchor my hand, with a yery should enter on a task of some difficnlty. There* 
different opinion of her from that which I had fore I had better leave her sitting on a baker's 
hitherto entertained, and opened the door to let door-step, out of breath, with no shape at all ro- 
ller oat. It was not a trifling busincM to get the maining in her bonnet, and one of her shoes off, 
great nmbrejla up, and properly balanced in her lying on the pavement at a considerable distance, 
grasp; bat at last I successfully accomplished When we got to our Journey's end, our first 
this, and saw it go bobbing down the street pursuit was to look about for a little lodghig for 
through the rain, without the least appearance of Peggotty, where her brother could have a bed. 
having anybody underneath it, except when a We were so fortunate as to find one, of a very^ 
heavier 2U1 than usual from some overchaigcd clean and cheap description, over a chandler's* 
waterspout sent it toppling over, on one side, and shop, only two etreets removed from me. When 
discovered Hiss Mowcher struggling violenUy to we had engaged this domicile, I bought some cold 
get it right. After making one or two sallies to meat at an eating-house, and toolc my fellow- 
ber reliei^ which were rendered IhtUe by the um- travellers home to tea ; a proceeding, I regret to 
brella's hopping on again, like an immense bird, state, which did not meet with Mrs. Crupp's ap- 
belbre I could reach it, I came in, went to bed, proval, but quite the contrary, i oaght to ob* 
and slept till morning. serve, however, in explanation of that lady's state 

In the morning I was Joined by Mr. Fc^gotty of miud, that she was much offended by Peg- 

and by my old nurse, and we went at an early gotty's tucking up her wldow^s gown before she 

hour to the coach office, where Mrs. Gummidge had been ten minutes in the place, and setting to 

and Ham were waiting to take leave of us. work to dust my bed-room. This Mrs. Crupp re- 

" Mas'r Davy," Ham whispered, drawing me garded in the light of a liberty, and a liberty, she 

aside, while Mr. Peggotty was stowing his bag said, was a thing she never allowed, 

among the luggage, *^ his life is quite broke up. Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to 

He doen't know wheer he's going; he doen't me on the way to London lor which I was not nn- 

know what's afore him ; he's bound upon a prepared. It was, that he purposed first seeing 

voyage that'll last, on and off, all the rest of his Mrs. Steerfortb. As I felt bound to assist him in 

days, take my wured for't, unless he finds what this, and also to mediate between them ; with the 

he's a seeking of. I am sure, you'll be a friend to view of sparing the mother's feelings as much as 

him, Mas'r Davy ? '* possible, I wrote to her that night I told her ss 

^ Trust me, I will indeed," said I, shaking mildly as I could what his wrong was, and what 

hands with Ham earnestly. my own share in his injury. I said he was a man 

*' Thankee. Thankee, very kind, . sir. One in very common life, but of a most gentle and up- 

thing Airder. Pm in good employ, you know, right character; and that I ventured to express a 

Blas'r Davy, and han't no way now of spending hope that she would not refuse to see him in his 

what I gets. Money's of bo use to me no more, heavy trouble. I mentioned two o^clock in the 

except to live. If you can biy it out for him, I afternoon as the hour of our coming, and I sent the 

Bhall do my work with a bett^ art. Though as letter myself by the first cosich in the morning, 

to that, sir," and he spoke very steadily and mild- At the appointed time, we stood at the door— 

ly, *^ you're not to think but. I sluUl work at all the door of that house where I had been, a few 

times, like a man, and act the best that lays in my days since, so happy, where my youthful oonfl- 

power 1 " dence and warmth of heart had been yielded up 

I told him I was well convinced of it; and I so freely: which was closed against mo henco- 

hinted that I hoped tlie time might even come, forth : which was now a waste, a ruin, 

when he would cease to lead the lonely life he No Littimer appeared. The pleasanter foce 

naturally contemplated now. which had replaced his, on the occasion of my last 

" No, shr," he said, shaking his bead, " all that^s visit, answered to our summons, and went before 

past acd over with me. oir. No one can never fill «s to the drawing-room. Mrs. Steerfortb was sit- 

the place that's empty. But you'll bear in mind ting there. Bosa Dartle glided, as we went in, 

about the money, as theer's at all times some lay- from another part of the room, snd stood behind 

fng by for him T " her chair. 

Reminding him of the fhct, that Mr. Peggotty I saw, directly. In his motber^s flice, that she 

derived a steady, thongb certainly a very moder- knew firom himself what he had done. It was 

ate income from the bequest of his late brotheF> wry pale, and bore the traces of deeper emotion 

in-law, I promised to do so. We then took leave tlian my letter alone, weakened by the doubts her 

of e-3di other. I cannot leave him even now, fondness would have raised upon it, would have 
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been likely to creatQ. I fhonght her more like her prond manner, bnt there was a touch of K^ 

him than ever I had thoag:ht her ; and I felt, ne8» m her yoice, as she answered : 

rather than saw, that the resemblance was not ^* I Jostlfy nothing. I make no coanter-accn- 

\x»i on my companion. sation. Bnt I am sorry to repeat, it is impossi- 

She sat npri^ht in her arm-chair, with a stately, ble. 8ach a marriage woald Irretrievably blight 

immoveable, passionless air, that it seemed as if my son^s career, and ruin his prospects. Nothing 

nothing could disturb. She looked very steadlhstly is more <»rtain tlian that it never can take place, 

at Mr. Peggotty when he stood before her; and and never will. If there is any other compenear 

he looked, qnite as steadfkstly at her. Rosa lion ^** 

Dartle^s keen glance comprehended all of ns. For **I am looking at the likeness of the fhce,** In- 
some moments not a word was spoken. She mo- termpted Bfr. Pegs^otty, with a steady bnt a kJn- 
tioned to Mr. Peggotty to be seated. He said in dliug eye, ** that has looked at me, in my home, 
a low voice, ^ I shooldnH feel it natural, ma^am, at my fireside, in my boat— where not t— smiting 
to sit down in this honse. Fd sooner stand.** and ftiendly, when it was so treacheroas, that I 
And this was succeeded by another silence, which go half wild when I think of ft If the likoness 
she broke thus : of that fiice don't tarn to boming fire, at the 

** I know, with deep regret, what has brought thought of offering money to me for my chlld^s 

yon here. What do you want of mef What do blight and ruin, it^s as bad. I doen't know, being 

you ask me to do f " a lady^s, but what it*s worse." 

Be put his hat under his arm, and feeling in She changed now, in a moment. An angry 

his breast for Emily^s letter, took it out, unfolded flush overspread her features ; and she said, in an 

it, and gave it to her. intolerant manner, grasping the arm-chair tightly 

** Please to read that, ma^am. That^s my with her hands : 

niece's hand I " ** What compensation can yon make to me for 

She read it, in the same stately and impassive opening such a pit between me and my son f 

way,— untouched by its contents as for as 1 could What is your love to mine f What is yonr sepa- 

see,— and returned it to him. ration to ours ? " 

^* *• Unless he brings me back a lady,* ** said MissDartle softly touched her, and bent down 

Mr. Peggotty, tracing out that part with his her head to whisper but she would not hear a word, 

finger. ^I come to know, ma*am, whether he " No, Rosa, not a word 1 Let the man listen to 

will keep his wured f " what I say I My son, who has been the object of 

" No," she returned. my life, to whom its every thought has been de 

" Why not ? " said Mr. Peggotty. voted, whom I have gratified fh)m a child in every 

"It is impossible. He would disgrace himself, wish, fh>m whom I have had no sejMirate exist- 
Yon cannot foil to know that she is for below ence since his birth,— to take up in a moment 
him." with a miserable girl, and avoid me ! To repay 

** Raise her up I " said Mr. Peggotty. my cimfidence with systematic deception, for her 

*^ She is uneducated and ignorant." sake, and quit me for her I To set this wretched 

" Maybe she*s not ; maybe she is,** said Mr. foncy, against his mother*s claims upon Ms duty, 

Peggotty. "/think not, ma*am; but Pm no love, respect, gratitude--c1a1ms that every day and 

Judge of them things. Teach her better 1 ** hour of his life should have strengthened into 

" Since you oblige me to speak more plainly, ties that nothing could be proof ^^inst t Is this 

whidi I am very unwilling to do, her humble con- no injury ? ** 

nexions would render such a thing impossible, if Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her; again 

nothing else did.** ineffectually. 

"Hark to this, ma*am,** he returned, slowly "I say, Rosa, not a word! If he can stako 

ond quietly. " You know what It is to love yonr his all upon the lightest object, I can stake my all 

child. So do I. If she was a hundred times my upon a greater purpose. Let him go where he 

child, I cou]d*nt love her more. You doen*t know will, with the means that my love has secured to 

what it is to lose your child. I do. All the heaps him 1 Does he tliink to reduce me by long ab> 

of riches in the wureld would be nowt to me (if they sence? He knows his mother very little if be 

was mine) to buy her back I But save her fVom does. Let him put away his whim now, and lie is 

tills disgrace, and she shall never be disgraced by welcome back. Let him not put her away now, 

ns. Not one of ns that she*s growed up among, and he never shall come near me, living or dying, 

not one of ns that*s lived along with her, and had while I can raise ray hand to make a sign against 

her for their all in all, these many year, win ever it, unless, being rid of her for ever, he comes 

look upon her pritty face again. We*ll be content humbly to me. and begs for my fbrgiveness. This 

to let her be ; W6*ll be content to think of her, for is my right. This is the acknowledgment I toiH 

off, as if she was underneath another sun and sky * Tiave, l^ls is the separation that there is between 

we'll be content to trust her to her husband,— to ns 1 And is this,'* she added, looking at her 

her little children, p'raps,— and bide the time when visitor with the prond intolerant air with which 

all of ns shall be alike in quality afore our God ! *• she had begun, " no injury ? '* 

The rugged eloquence with which he spoke, While I heard and saw the mother as she said 

urns net de\'oid of all effect She still preserved theoe words, I seemed to hear and see the son. 
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defying them. All that I had ever seen In him of are a depraved, worthless set. I would have her 

an nnyieldiug, wilflil spirit, I saw in her. All the whipped.'* 

understanding that I had now of his misdirected Mr. Peggotty passed on without a word, and 

energy, became an understanding of her character * went oat at the door. 

too, and a perception that it was, in its strongest ** Oh, shame. Miss Dartle 1 shame I " I said in- 

springs, the same. dignantly. ^* How can you bear to trample on hia 

&be now observed to me, alond, resuming her undeserved affliction ? " 
former restraint, that it was useless to hear more, ^' I would trample on them all," she answered. 

or to say more, and that she begged to put an end '^ I would have his house pulled down. I would 

to the interview. She rose with an air of dignity have her branded on the fhce, dressed in rags, 

to leavQ the room, when Mr. P^gotty signified and cast out in the streets to starve. If I had 

that it was needless. the power to sit in Judgment on her, I would 

**DoenH fear me being any hindrance to you, see it done. See it done ? I would do it I de- 

I have no more to say, ma'am,** he remadced as test her. If I ever could reproach her with her 

he moved towards the door. ^' I come heer with in&mous condition, I would go anywh«« to do 

no hope, and I take away no hope. I have done so. If I could hunt her to her grave, I would. If 

what I thowt fdiould be done, but I never looked there was any word of comfort that would be a 

fiir any good to come of my stan*ning where I do. solace to her in her dying hour, and only I pos- 

This has been too evil a house txa me and mine, sessed it, I wouldn't part with it for Life itself.** 
Air me to be in my right senses and expect it.** The mere vehemence of her words can convey, 

With this, we departed ; lea\ing her standing I am sensible, but a weak impression of the pas* 

by her elbow-chair, a picture of a noble presence sion by which she was possessed, and which made 

and a handsome face. itself articulate in her whole figure, though her 

We had, on our way out, to cross a paved hall, voice, instead of being raised, was lower than 

with glass sides and roof; over which a vine was usual. No description I could give of her would 

trained. Its leaves and shoots were green then, do Justice to my recollection of her, or to her 

and the day being sunny, a pair of glass doors entire deliverance of herself to her anger. I have 

leading to the garden were thrown open. Bosa seen passion in many forms, but I have never seen 

Dartle, entering this way with a noiseless st^, it in such a form as that. 

when we were close to them, addressed herself to When I joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking 

me : slowly and thonghtfhlly down the hUl. He told 

** You do well,** she said, " indeed, to bring me, as soon as I came up with him, that having 

this fellow here 1 ** now discharged his mind of what he had proposed 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as doing in London, he meant ^*to set out on his 

darkened her Dace, and fUished in her Jet-black travels,** that night. I asked him where he 

eyes, I could not have thought compressible even meant to go f He only answered, ** Fm a going, 

into that fiEU^. The scar made by the hammer sir, to seek my niece.** 

was, as usual in this excited state of her features, We went hack to the little lodging over the 

strongly marked. When the throbbing I had seen obandler*s shop, and there I found an opportunity 

before, came into it as I looked at her, she abso- of repeating to P^^gotty what he had said to me. 

Intely lifted up her hand and struck it. She informed me, in return, that he had said the 

^* This is a fellow,** she said, *' to champion same to her that morning. She knew no more 

and bring here, is he not ? Yon are a true man 1 ** than I did, where he was going, but she thought 

^* Miss Dartle,** I returned, ^^ you are surely he had some project shaped out in his mind, 
not so unjust as to condemn in«.' ** I did not like to leave him under such circnm- 

** Why do you bring division between these stances, and we all three dined togetheroff a beei- 

two mad cseaturee ?** she returned. *' Don't you steak pie— which was one of the many good 

know that they are both mad with their own self- things for which Peggotty was fi»mon8~and which 

wiU and pride r ** was curiously flavored on this occasion, I recollect 

'* Is it my doing ? " I returned. well, by a miscellaneous taste of tea, coffee, but' 

*^ Is it your doing 1 '* she retorted. ** Why do ter, bacon, cheese, new loaves, firewood, candles, 

yo3 bring this man here ? ** and walnut ketchup, continually ascending from 

" He is a deeply injured man. Miss Dartle,'* I the shop. After dinner we sat for an hour or so 

replied. *^ You may not know it." near the window, without talking much ; and then 

" I know that James Steerforth,** she said, Mr. Peggotty got up, and brought his oilskin bag 

with her hand on her bosom, as if to prevent the and his stout stick, and laid them on the table, 
storm that was raging there, from being loud. He accepted, from his sister's stock of ready 

** has a &l8e, corrupt heart, and is a traitor. But money, a small sum on account of his legacy ; 

what need I know or care about tnis fellow and barely enough, I should have thought, to keep 

his common niece ? ** him for a month. He promised to communicate 

'^ Miss Dartle," I returned, ^* yon deepen the with me, when anything befell him ; and he slung 

ii^ury. It is sufficient already. I will only say, bis bag about him, took his hat and stick, and 

atparting, that yon do him a great wrong.'* bade us both " Good-bye I ** 

*^ I do liim no wrong,** she returned. *^ Th^ *' AU good attend you, dear old woman,** he 
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ta!d, embracicg Pe^^^tty, " and yon too, Mas^r matter what it irtw, I, the moon-etrack tiare 9i 

Dayy !" shaking hands with roe. **I*m a going Donif perambalated rotmd and round the boase 

to seek her, flir and wide. If she shoald come and garden for two boors, looking through crevi- 

home while Tin away,— bat ab, that ain't like to ces in the palings, getting my chin by dint of yio- 

be I— or if I sbonld bring her back, my meaning lent exertion abore the ntsty nails on the top 

is, that she and me shall live and die where no blowing kisses at the lights in the windows, and 

one canH reproach her. If any hart should come romantically calling on the night, at interrals, to 

to me, remember that the last words I left for her shield my Dora— I donH exactly know what ftom, 

was, *• Mr unchanged love is with my darling I suppose fh}m lire. Perhaps lh>m mice, to which 

diild, and I foigive her I * '* she had a great objection. 

lie said this solemnly, bare-headed ; then, My k>Te waa so mach on ray mind, and it was 

petting on his hat, he went down the stairs, and so natural to me to confide in Poggotfey, when 1 

away. We foUowed to the door. It was a warm, found her again by my side of an erening with 

dnsty evening, ^ust the time when, in the great the old set of industrial tmplementi, busily mak- 

main thoroughlhre out of which that bye-way ing the tour of my wardrobe, that I imparted tc 

tomed, there was a temporary lull in the eternal her, in a imfflciently roundabout way, my great 

tread of feet upon the pavement, and a strong red secret. Peggotty was strongly Interested, but 1 

sunshine. Ho turned, alone, at the comer of our oould not get her into ray view of the case at all. 

shady street, into a glow of light, in which we She was audadonsly prejudiced in my ftvor, and 

lost him. quite nnable to understand why I should havo 

Rarely did that hour of the evening come, any misgivings, or be low-epiiited about it 
rarely did I wake at night, rarely did I look up at ** The young lady might think herself well oflT,^* 
the moon, or stars, or watch the fiilling rain, she observed, ** to have such a beau. And as to 
or hear the wind, but I thought of his solitary her Pa,** she said, " what did the gentleman ex- 
figure toiling on, poor pilgrim, and recalled the pect, for gracious sake 1 ** 
words : I observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow^s Broe- 

** I'm a going to seek her, ftar and wide. If torial gown and stiff cravat took Peggotty down 

any hurt shoald come to me, remmnber that the a little, and inspired her with a greater revereoco 

last words I left for her was, * My unchanged lo¥e for the man who was gradually becoming more 

is with my darling child, and I forgive her ! ' ** and more etherealised in my eyes every day, and 

, about whom a reflected radiance seemed to me to 

K.UAT-i i£« xxiiu. pejg^ jjte a little lighthouse in a sea of stationery. 

BLissruL. And by-the-bye, it used to be uucommcmly strange 

All this time, I had gone on loving Dora, to me to consider, I remember, as I sat in Court 

harder than ever. Her idea was my reftige in too, how those dim old judges and doctors 

disappointment and distress, and made some wouldn't have cared for Dora, if they had known 

amends to me, even for the loss of my fHend. her; bow they wouldn't have gone out of their 

The more I pitied myself, or pitied othera, the senses with rapture, if marriage with Don had 

more I sought for consolation in the image of been proposed to them ; how J)&rtL might have 

Dura. The greater the accumulation of deceit sung and played upon that glorified guitar, until 

and trouble in the world, the Iwighter and the she led m^ to the verge of madness, yet not have 

purer shone the star of Dora high above the tempted one of those slow-goera an inch out of hia 

world. I don't think I had any definite Idea roadl 

where Dora came fiom, or in what degree she I despised them, to a man. Frozen-out oM 

was related to a higher order of beings ; but I am gardeners in the flower-beds of the heart, I took 

quite sure I should have scouted the notion of her a personal offence against thaon all. . The Dendi 

being simply human, like any other young lady, was nothing to me but an insensible blunders. 

with indignation and contempt. The Bar had no more tenderness or poetry in it. 

If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora, than the Bar of a public-bouse. 
I was not merely over bead and ean in love with Taking the management of Peggotty^s alfoirs 

her, but I was saturated through and through, into my own hands, with no little pride, I proved 

Enough love might have been wrung out of me, the will, and came to a settlement with the Lega- 

iietaphorically speaking, to drown anybody in ; cy Duty-office, and took her to the Bank, and soon 

and yet there would have remained enough within got everything into an orderly train. We va I 

me, and all over me, to pervade my entire exist- the legal character of these proceedings by gt f 

ence. to see some perapiring Wax-work, m'Fleet St i 

The first thing I did, on my own account, when (melted, I should hope, these twenty years) ; I 

1 came back, was to take a night-walk to Nor- by visiting Miss Linwood's Exhibition, whic [ 

wood, and, like the subject of a venerable riddle remember as a Mausoleum of needlework, tsL' 

of my childhood, to go *' round and round the able to self-examination and repentance; and r 

house, without ever touching the house," think- inspecting the Tower of London ; and going > 

Ing about Dora. I believe the theme of this in- the top of St. Paul's. All these wondera affoi^ I 

oomprehensible conuudrnra was the moon. No Peggotty as much pleasure 85 she was able i 
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eqjoy, nQder ezlsting: circumstances : except, I a sonree of satislhctlon to as bofli, no doobt, fbf 

Uilnk, St PsnPs, which, from her long attach- such meetings as this can never he agreeable. I 

ment to her work-box, became a riyal of the do not expect that yon, who always rebelled 

picture on the lid, and was, in some partica- against my just authority, exerted for yonr ben- 

lars, Tanqoished, she considered, by ttiat work efit and reformation, should owe me any good- 

of art. will now. There is an antipathy between us ** 

Peggotty's business, which was what we nsed " An old one, I believe f *' sa^d I, interrapting 

to call ** common-form business" in the Com- him. 

mons (and very light and lucrative the common- He smiled, and shot as evil a gbnce at me aB 

form business was), being settled, I took her could come from his dark eyes, 

down to the office one morning to pay her bilL ** It rankled in yonr baby breast," he said. *' It 

Mr. Spenlow had stepped out, old Tiffey said, to embittered the liii» of yonr poor mother. Ton are 

get a gentleman sworn for a marriage licence ; right. I hope yon may do better, yet ; I hope 

but as I knew he would be back directly, our yon may correct yourself." 

place lying close to the Surrogate's, and to the Here he ended the dialogue, which had been 

Vicar-Qenerara office too, I told Peggotty to carried on in a low voice, in a comer of the outer 

wait. office, by passing into Mr. Spenlow's room, and 

We were a little like Tmdertakers, In the Com- saying akmd, in his smootiiest manner : 
mons, as regarded Probate transactions ; gencr- ^'^Gentlemen at Mr. Spenlow*! profenrion are 
ally making it a rule to look more or less cut up, accustomed to fomily differences, and know how 
when we had to deal with clients In mourning, complicated and difficolt they aiways are I " With 
In a similar feeling of delicacy, we wore always that, he paid the money Ibr his licence ; and, re- 
blithe and light-hearted with the licence clients, ceiving it neatly Mded from Mr. Spenlow, to- 
Therefore I hinted to Peggnotty that she wonld gether with a shake of the hand, and a polite wish 
find Mr. Spenlow much recovered from the shock for his happiness and the lady's, went out of the 
of Mr. Barkis's decease; and indeed he came In office. 

like a bridegroom. I might have had more difficulty in constrain- 
But neither P^ggotiy nor I had eyes for him, log myself to be silent nnder his words, if I had 
when we saw, in company with him, Mr. Mnrd- had less dfflcnity in impressing upon Peggotty 
stone. He was very little changed. His hair (who was only angry on my account, good crea- 
looked as thick, and was certainly as black, as ture !) that we were not in a place for recrimina- 
ever : and his glance was as little to be trusted tion, and that I besought her to hold her peace. 
as of old. • She was so nnnsnally roused, that I was g^ad to 
" Ah, Copperfleld f " said Mr. Spenlow. " Yon compound for an affectionate hug, elicited by this 
know this gentleman, I believe? " revival In her mind of our old ii\)uries, and to 
I made my gentleman a distant bow, and Peg- make the best I could of it, before Mr. Spenlow 
^tty barely recognised him. He was, at first, and the clerks. 

somewhat disconcerted to meet ns two together; Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the 
unt quickly decided what to do, and came np to connexion between Mr. Mnrdstone and myself 
me. was ; which I was glad of, for I could not bear to 
** I hope,'' he said, " that you are doing acknowledge him, even in my own breast, re- 
well ? '* memberlng what I did of the history of my poor 
** It can hardly be interesting to yon,*' said I. mother. Mr. Spenlow seemed to think, if he 
** Yes, if you wish to know." thought anything about the matter, that my aunt 
We looked at each'^other, and he addressed was the leader of the state party in our ihmily, 
himself to Peggotty. and that there was a rebel party commanded by 
"And you," said he. " I am sorry to observe somebody else— so I gathered at least from what 
that yon have lost your husband." he said, while we were waiting for Mr. Tiffey to 

*' It's not the first loss I have' had in my lifb, make out Peggotty 's bill of costs. 
Mr. Mardstone," replied Peggotty, trembling from "Miss Trotwood," he remarked, "is very 
head to foot. " I am glad to hope that there is firm, no donbt, and not likely to give way to op- 
nobody to biame for this one,— nobody to answer position. I have an admiration for her character, 
tor it." and I may congratulate you, Oopperficid, on being 
^*Hat " said he; "that's a comfortable refiec- on the right side. Differences between relations 
tion. You have done your dnty Y " are much to be deplored— -but they are extremely 
"*■ I have not worn anybody's life away," said general— and the great thing is, to be on the right 
Peggotty, "I am thankfhl to think! No, Mr. side;" meaning, I take it, on the side of the 
Murdstone, I have not worrited and Ari^^tened moneyed interest. 
any sweet crectur to an early grave I " " Rather a good marriage this, I believe ? " 

He eyed her gloomily— rcmorseftiny I thought said Mr. Spenlow. 

—for an instant ; and said, turning his head tow- I explained that I knew nothing about it. 

ards me, but looking at my feet instead of my " Indeed 1 " he said. " Speaking from the few 

Ikce: words Mr.' Murdstone dropped— «8 a man fro- 

** We are not likely to enconnter soon again ; quently does on these occasions— and from what 

9— ♦ 
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Mist HardBtone let ftU, I should uy it wts n- not being; worthy of my gentlemanly character; 

ther a good marriage." but that he wonld be glad to hear from noe of 

** Do yon mean that there ie money, sir ? " 1 what improyement I thought the Commons sas> 

asked. ceptible r 

**Tes«" said Mr. Spenlow, **I understand Taking that part of the Commons which hap- 

there^s money. Beauty too, I am told/^ pened to be nearest to us— for our man was nn- 

*' Indeed 1 Is his new wife young ? '* married by this time, and we were ont of Ccart, 

** Just of age," said Mr. Spenlow. '' So lately, and strolling past the Prerogative Office— I snb 

that I should think they had been waiting for mitted that I thought the Prerogative Office ra- 

tliat." ther a queerly managed institution. Mr. Spenlow 

** Lord deliver her ! " said Peg^otty. So very inquired in what respect J I replied, with all dun 

emphatically and nnezpectedly, that we weie all deference to his experience (but with more defer 

three discomposed; until Tiffey came in with the ence, I am aflraid, to his being Dora's fiither), that 

bill. perhaps it was a little nonsensical that the Begis- 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and hand- try of that Court, containing the original wills of 

ed it to Mr. Spenlow, to look over. Mr. Spenlow, all persons leaving effects within the Immenee 

settling his chin in his cntvat and nibbing it soft- province of Canterbury, for three whole centnriee, 

ly, went over the items with a deprecatory air— should be mi accidental building, never desigfned 

as if it were all Jorkins's doing— «nd handed it for the purpose, leased by the registrars for their 

back to Tiffey with a bland sigh. own private emolument, unsafe, not even ascer- 

** Tes," he said. ** That's right Quite right tained to be fire-proof, choked with the important 

I should have been extremely happy, Copperfield, documents it held, and positively, fh)m the roof 

to have limited these chargea to the actual expen- to the basement, a mercenary speculation of the 

diture out of pocket bat it is an irksome incident registrars, who took great fees from the public, 

in my professional life, that I am not at liberty and crammed the public's wills away anyhow 

to consult my own wishes. I have a partner— and anywhere, having no other object than to get 

Mr. Jorkins." rid of them cheaply. That, perhaps, it was a lit- 

Ab he said this with a gentle melancholy, tie unreasonable that these registrars in the re- 

which was the next thing to making no charge at ceipt of profits amounting to eight or nine thou- 

all, I expressed my acknowledgments on Peg- sand pounds a year (to say nothing of the profits 

gotty's behalf, and paid Tiffey in bank notes, of the deputy registrars, and clerks of seats), 

Peggotty then retired to her lodging, and Mr. should not be obliged to spend a little of that 

Spenlow and I went into Court where we had a money, in finding a reasonably safe place for the 

divorce-suit coming on, under an ingenious little important documents which all classes of people 

statute (repealed now, I believe, but in virtue of were compelled to hand over to them, whether 

which I have seen several marriages annulled), they would or no. That perhaps, it was a little 

of which the merits were these. The husband, unjust that all the great offices in this great office, 

whose name was Thomas Benjamin, had taken should be magnificent sinecures, while the nn- 

out his marriage licence as Thomas only; sup- fortunate working-clerks in the cold dark room 

pressing the Benjamin, in case he should not find np-stairs were the worst rewarded, and the least 

himself as comfortable as he expected. iVb^find- considered men, doing important services, in 

ing himself as comfortable as he expected, or be- London. That perhaps It was a little indecent 

ing a little fiitigued with his wife, poor fellow, he that the principal registrar of all, whose duty it 

now came forward, by a friend, alter being mar- was to find the public, constantly resorting to 

ried a year or two, and declared that his name this place, all needful aceommodation, should be 

was Thomas Benjamin, and therefore he was not an enormous sinecnrist in virtue of that post (and 

married at all. Which the Court confirmed, to might be, besides, a clergyman, a pluralist, the 

his great satis&ction. holder of a stall in a cathedral, and what not), 

I must say that I had my doubts about the while the public was put to the inconvenience of 

strict justice of this, and was not even frightened which we had a Epecimen every afternoon when 

out of them by the bushel of wheat which reoon- the office was busy, and which we knew to be 

ciles all anomalies. quite monstrous. That, perhaps, in short, this 

But Mr. Spenlow argued the matter with me. Prerogative Office of the diocese of Canterl^arv 
He said. Look at the world, there was good and was altogether such a pestilent job, and anch a 
evil in that ; look at the ecclesiastical law, there pernicious absurdity, that but for its being 
was good and evil in thcU. It was all part of a squeezed away into a comer of St. Paul's Church- 
system. Very good. There you were I yard, which few people knew, it must have beey 

I had not the hardihood to suggest to Dora*s turned completely inside out, and upside down, 

fiither that possibly we might even improve the long ago. 

world a little, if we got up early in the morning, Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly warm 

and took off our coats to the work ; but I confessed on the subject, and then argued th is question with 

that I thought we might improve the Commons, me as he had argued the othpr. IJe said, what 

Mr. Spenlow replied that he would particularly was it after all ? It was a question of feeling. H 

advise me to dismiss that idea frppi my mind, as the public fe}t th|tt their ^trills were in safe keep 
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log, and took it Tor granted that the office was not hearted boots across the lawi} It) Dora sitting on 

to he made better, who was the worse for tt f a garden seat under a lilac-tree, what a spectacle 

Nobody. Who was the better for it ? All the she was, npon that beantifhl moming, among the 

sinecnrists. Very well. Then the good predomi- batterflies, in a white chip bonnet and a drees of 

nated. It might not be a perfect system ; noth- celest«al blue I 

ing was perfect ; but what he objected to, was. There was a young lady with her— compara^ 

the insertion of the wedge. Under the Preroga- tively stricken in years— almost twenty, I should 

tive Office, the country had been glorious. In- say. Her name was Miss Mills, and Dora called 

Bert the wedge into the Prerogative Office, and her Julia. 8he was the bosom friend of Dora, 

the country would cease to be glorious. He con- Happy Miss Mills ! 

sidered it the principle of a gentleman to take Jip was there, and Jlp vjouW, bark at me 

tilings as he found them ; and he had no doubt again. When I presente<l my bouquet, he 

the Prerogative Office would last our time. I de- gnashed his teeth with jealousy. Well he might. 

Cerred to his opinion, though I had great donbtfi If he had the least idea how I adored his mistress, 

of it myself. I find he was right, however; for well he might 1 

*t has not only lasted to the present moment, but ♦» Oh, thank you, Mr. Copperfleld 1 What dear 

has done so in the teeth of a great parliamentary flowers I *' said Dora. 

report made (not too willingly) eighteen years I had had an intention of saying (and had been 

ago, when all these objections of mine were sot studying the best form of words for three mile?) 

forth in detail, and when the existing stowage for that I thought them beautiful before I saw them 

wills was described as equal to the accumulation 90 near her. But I couldn't manage it She was 

of only two years and a half more. What thoy too bewildering. To see her lay the flowers 

have done with them since ; whether they have against her little dimpled chin, was to lose all 

lost many, or whether they sell any, now and presence of mind and power of langaasje in a 

then, to the butter-shops ; I don't know. I am feeble ecstasy. I wonder I didn't say, *' Kill me, 

glad mine is not there, and I hope it may not go if yon have a heart, Miss Mills. Let me die 

there, yet awhile. here I " 

I have set all this down. In my present blissfhl Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. 
chapter, becanse here It comes into its natural Then Jip growled, and wouldn't smell them, 
place. Mr. Spenlow and I falling into this con- Then Dora laughed, and held them a little closer 
versation, prolonged It and our saunter to and fro, to Jip, to make him. Then Jip laid hold of a bit 
until we diverged into general topics. And so it of geranium with his teeth, and worried imagi- 
came about, in the end, that Mr. Spenlow told nary cats in it. Then Dora beat him, and pouted, 
me this day week was Dora's birthday, and he and said, " My poor beautifhl flowers I " as corn- 
would be glad if I would come down and join a passionately, I thought, as if Jip had laid hold of 
little pic-nic on the occasion. I went out of my me. I wished he had 1 

Benses immediately; became a mere driveller ** You'll be so glad to hear, Mr. Copperfleld," 

next day, on receipt of a little lace-edged sheet of said Dora, " that that cross Miss Murdstonc is 

note paper, ** Favored by papa. To remind ; " not here. She has gone to her brother's mar- 

and passed the intervening period in a state of riage, and will be away at least three weeks. 

dotage. Isn't that delightftil ? " 

I think I committed every possible absurdity, I said I was sure it must be delightfhl to 

in the way of preparation for this blessed event, her, and all that was delightful to her was de- 

I turn hot when I remember the cravat I bought, lightful to me. Miss Mills, with an air of 

My boots might be placed in any collection of in- superior wisdom and benevolence, smiled upon 

struments of torture. I provided, and sent down us. 

by the Norwood coach the night before, a delicate ** She is the most disagreeable thing I ever 

little hamper, amounting in itself, I thought, saw,'* said Dora. *' Ton can't believe how ill- 

atmost to a declaration. There were crackers in tempered and shocking she is, Julia." 
it with the tenderest mottos that could be got for *' Tes, I can, my dear 1 " said Julia, 
money. At eix in the morning, I was in Covent ** You can, perhaps, love," returned Dora, with 

Garden Market, buying a bouquet for Dora. At her hand on Julia's. *' Forgive my not exccpt- 

ten I was on horseback (I hired a gallant ing you, my dear, at first." 

grey, for the occasion), with the bouquet in . I learned, from this, that Miss Mills had had her 

my hat, to keep it fresh, trotting down to Nor- trials in the course of a chequered existence; and 

wood. that to these, perhaps, I might refer that wise 

I suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden benignity of manner which I had already noticed. 

and pretended not to see her, and rode past the I found, in the course of the day, that this was 

house pretending to be anxiously, looking for it, I the case : Miss Mills having been unhappy in a 

committed two small fooleries which other young misplaced afl'ection, and being understood to 

gentlemen in my circumstances might have com- liave retired from the world on her awful stock 

mittcd— because they came so very natural to me. of experience, but still to take a calm interest in 

But oh ! when I d^ find the house, and d^ dis- the nnblighted hopes and loves of youth. 
Uiocnf at the garden gate, and drag those stony- *' But now Mr. Spenlow came oat of thchonso. 
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And Dofn went to him, sayingTi "Look, papa, I hare Irat an indistinct idea of what happened 

what heantiftU flowers 1 '' And Mies Mills smiled fat some time after this halefol object presented 

thoaghtfally, as who shonld say, **Te May-flies, itself to my view. I was very merry, I know; 

enjoy your brief existence in the bright morning bat it was hollow merriment I attached myself 

of life 1 " And we all walked fi*om the lawn tow- to a yonng creature in pink, with little eyes, and 

ards the carriage, which was getting ready. flirted with her desperately. She received my at- 

I slmll never have such a ride again. I have tentions with fovor ; but whethw on my acconnt 

never had such another. There were only those solely, or becanse she had any designs on Red 

three, their liami>er, my hamper, and the guitar- Whisker, I can't say. Dora's health was druuk. 

case, in the phaeton ; and, of course, the phaeton When I drank it, I affected to interrupt my conver- 

was open ; and I rode behind it, and Dora sat sation for that purpose, and to resume it immc- 

with her back to the horse, looking towards me. diately afterwards. I caught Dora*s eye as 1 

She kept the bouquet close to her on the cushion, bowed to her, and I thought it looked appealing, 

and wouldn't allow Jip to sit on that side of her But it looked at me over the head of Bed Whisker, 

at all, for fear he would crush it She often car- and I was adamant 

ried it in her hand, often refreshed hereelf with The young creature in pink had a mother in 

its fragrance. Our eyes at those timee often met ; green ; and I rather think the latter separated ua 

andmy great astonishment is that I didn't go over from motives of policy. Bow beit, there was a 

the head of my gallant grey into the carriage. general breaking up of the party, while the rem- 

There was dust, I believe. There was a good nants of the dinner were being put away ; and I 

deal of dust, I believe. I have a fkint impression strolled off by myself among the trees, in a raging 

that Mr. Spenlow remonstrated with me for rid- and remorseful state. I was debating whether 1 

ing in it ; but I knew of none. I was sensible of should pretend that I was not well, and fly— I 

a mist of love and beauty about Dora, but of don't know where— upon my gallant grey, when 

nothing else. He stood up sometimes, and asked Dora and Miss Mills met me. 

me what I thought of the prospect. I said it was '' Mr. Copperfleld," said Miss Mills, " you arc 

delightftil, and I daresay it was ; but it was all dull." 

Dora to me. The sun shone Dora, and the birds I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

sang Dora. The south wind blow Dora, and the *' And Dora," said Miss Mills, " you ar<» 

wild flowers in the hedges were all Doras, to a dull." 

bud. My comfort is, Miss Mills understood me. Oh dear no 1 Not in the least. 

Miss Mills alone could enter into my feelings " Mr. Copperfield and Dora," said Miss Mtlls» 

thoroughly. with an almost venerable air, ** Enough of thii*. 

I don't know how long we were going, and to Do not allow a trivial misunderstanding to wither 

this hoar I know as little where we went Per- the blossoms of spring, which, once put forth and 

haps it was near Guildford. Perhaps some Ara* blighted, cannot be renewed. I speak," said Miss 

bian-night magician opened up the place for the Mills, " from experience of the past— the remote 

day, and shut it up for ever when we came away, irrevocable past. The gushing fountains which 

It was a green spot on a hill, carpeted with soft sparkle in the sun, must not be stopped in mere 

turf. There were shady trees, and heather, and, caprice ; the oasis in the desert of Sahara, must 

as far as the eye could see, a rich landscape. not be plucked up idly.'* 

It was a trying thing to find people here, wait- I hardly knew what I did, I was burning all 

ing for us ; and my Jealousy, even of the ladies, over to that extraordinary extent ; but I took 

knew no bounds. But all of my own sex— es- Dora's little hand and kiBsed it— and she let me. 

pccially one impostor, three or four years my I kissed Miss Mills's hand ; and we all seemed, to 

elder, with a red whisker, on which he established my thinking, to go straight up to the seventh 

an amount of presumption not to be endured — heaven, 

were my mortal foes. We did not come 4own again. We stayed up 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed there all the evening. At first we strayed to and 

ourselves in getting dinner ready. Red Whisker fro, among the trees : I with Dora's shy arm 

pretended he could make a salad (which I don't drawn through mine : and Heaven knows, foUy 

believe), and obtruded himself on public notice, as it all was, it would have been a happy &te to 

Some of the young ladies washed the lettuces for have been struck immortal with those foulieh 

him, and sliced them under his directions. Dora feelings, and have strayed among the trees for 

was among these. I felt that fiite had pitted me ever ! 

against this man, and one of us must lUL But much too soon, we heard the others 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered how laughing and talking, and calling *^ Wlierc's 

they could eat it. Nothing should have induced Dora ? '* So we went back, and they wanted 

me to touch it !) and voted himself into the chaige Dora to sing. Red Whisker would have got the 

of the wine-cellar, which he constructed, being guitar-case out of the carriage, but Dora told hini 

aningeniousbeast. in the hollow trunk of a tree, nobody knew where it was, but I. So Red 

By-and-byc, I saw him, with the majority of a Whisker was done for in a moment; and /got it 

lobster on his plute, eating his dinner at the feet and /nnlocked it and 1 took the guitar out, ai^d 

of Dora ! / eat by her, and / held her handkerchief and 
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f^lovep, and I drank in every note of ber denr est lookin^^ at the moon, mnrmnrlng verice, and 
▼oioe, and ebe Bang to me who loved her, and all "- recalling, I enppof>e, the ancient days when she 

the others might applaud as mnch oa they liked, and earth had anything in common, 

hut they had nothing to do with it I Norwood was many miles too near, and wo 

Iwas intoxicated with Joy. I was afhiM it reached it many hours too soon; but Mr. Spenlow 

wa9 too happy to be real, and that I should wake came to himself a little short of it, and said, ** Ton 

in Backins-ham Street presently, and hear Mrs. must come in, Copperfield, and rest 1 " and I con- 

Crupp clinking the teacups in getting breakfast senting, we had sandwiches and wine-and-water. 

resdy. Bat Dora sang, and others sang, and Miss In the light room, Dora blushing looked so lovely. 

Mills sang— about the slumbering echoes in the that I could not tear myself- away, but sat there 

caverns of Memory; as if she were a hundred staring, in a dream, until the snoring of Mr. Spen- 

years old— and the evening came on ; and we had low inspired me with sufficient consciousness to 

tea, with the kettle boiling gipsy-Cushion ; and I take my leave. 80 we parted ; I riding all the 

was still as happy as ever. way to London with the &reweU touch of Dora^s 

I was happier than ever when the party broke hand still light on mine, recalling every incident 

up, and the other people, defeated Red Whisker and word ten thousand times ; lying down in my 

and all, went their several ways, and we went own bed at last, as enraptured a young noodle as 

onrs through the still evening and the dying ever was carried out of his five wits by love. 

light, with sweet scents rising up around us. Mr. When I awoke next morning, I was resolute 

Spenlow being a little drowsy after the cham^ to declare my passion to Dora, and know my bte. 

pagne— honor to the soil that grew the grape, to happiness or misery was now the question, 

the grape that made the wine, to the sun that There was no other question that I knew of in 

ripened it, and to the merchant who adulterated the world, and only Dora could give the answer 

it— and being fast asleep in a comer of the car- to it. I passed three days in a luxury of wretched- 

riage, T rode by the side and talked to Dora. She ncss, torturing myself by putting every conceiv- 

admired my horse and patted him— oh, what a able variety of discouraging construction on all 

dear little hand it looked upon a horse I— and her that ever had taken place between Dora and me. 

shawl would not keep right, and now and then t At last, arrayed for the purpose at a vast expense, 

drew it round her with my arm ; and I even fan- I went to Misa Mills's, fraught with a dechua- 

cied that Jip began to see how it was, and to un- tion. 

dcrstand that he must make up his mind to be How many times I went up and down the 

flricnds with me. street, and round the square— painfully aware of 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too ; that amiable, being a much better answer to the old riddle than 

though quite used-up recluse ; that little patriarch the original one— before I could persuade myself 

of something less than twenty, who had done to go up the steps and knock, is no matter now. 

with tlie world, and mustn't on any acconnt have Even when, at last, I had knocked, and was wait^ 

the slumbering echoes in the caverns of Memory ing at the door, I had some flurried thought of 

awakened ; what a kind thing the did 1 asking if that were Mr. Blackboy's (in Imitation 

^* Mr. Copperfield,'* said Miss Mills, "come to of poor Barkis), begging pardon, and retreating, 

this side of the carriage a moment— if you can But I kept my ground, 

spare a moment. I want to speak to you." Mr. Mills was not at home. I did not expect 

Behold me, on my gallant grey, bending at the he would be. Nobody wanted him. Miss Mills 

Bide of Miss Mills, with my hand upon the car- was at home. Miss Mills would do. 

riagc door 1 I was shown into a room up-stairs, where Miss 

**Dora is coming to stay with me. She is Mills and Dora were. Jip was there. Miss Mills 

coming home with me the day after to-morrow, was copying mnsic (I recollect, it was a new song, 

If yon would like to call, I am sure papa would called Affection's Dirge), and Dora was painting 

t)e happy to see yon.'* • flowers. What were my feelings when I recog- 

What could I do but Invoke a silent blessing nised my own flowers; the identical Covent Gar- 

on Miss Mills's head, and store Miss Mills's ad- den Market purchase I I cannot say that they 

dress in the securest comer of my memory I What were very like, or that they particularly resembled 

could I do but tell Miss Mills, with gratefhl looks any flowers that havo ever come under my ob- 

and fervent words, how mnch 1 appreciated her servation ; but I knew from the paper round 

good offices, and what an inestimable value I set them, which was accurately copied, what the 

upon her (Hendshipl composition was. 

Then Mies Mills benfgnantly dismissed me. Miss Mills was very glad to see me, and very 

saying, ** Go back to Doral" and I went; and sorryherPapawasnotat home; though I thought 

Dora leaned out of the carriage to talk to me, and we all bore that with fortitude. Miss Mills was 

we talked all the rest of the way ; and I rode my conversational for a few minutes, and then, lay 

gallant grey so close to the wheel that I grazed ing down her pen upon AiTection's Dirge, got up, 

his near fore leg against it, and ^* took the bark and left the room. 

off," as his owner told me, ** to the tune of three I began to think I would put it off till to-mor- 

pun' sivin"— which I paid, and thought estreme- row. 

ly cheap for so much joy. What time Miss MIUb **I hope your poor horse was not tired, when 
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he got home at nigbt," taJd Dom, liftlnsr np Imt 
beantlAil ^ei. ^* It wae a long way ft)r Mm." 

I began to think I would do it to-day. 

*' It was a long way for A<m/' Baid I, " for Tu 
had nothing to uphold him on the Jonmey." 

*•* Wasn't he Cnd, poor thing Y " asked Dora. 

I began to think I would pnt it off till to-mor- 
row. 

"Ye— ye«,"I said, "he was well taken care 
of. I mean ho had not the nniit!«rable bappiuess 
that I had in being ao near you." 

Bora bent her bead over her drawing, and said, 
after a little while— I had aat, in the interval, in 
a burning fever, and with my 1(^ in a veiy rigid 
fitate— 

" Ton didnH seem to he sensible of that happl- 
nesa yourself, at one time of the day." 

I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be 
done on the spot. 

"Ton didn't care for that happiness in the 
least," said Dora, slightly raising her eyebrows, 
and shaklug her head, " when yon were sitting by 
Miss Kitt." 

Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the 
creature in pink, with the little eyes. 

"Though certainly I donH know why yon 
should," said Dora, " or why yon should call it a 
happiness at ail. But of course you don't mean 
what you say. And I am sure no one doubts your 
being at liberty to do whatever yon like. Jip, 
yon naughty boy, come here I " 

I don't know how I did it. I did it in a mo- 
ment. I intercepted Jip. I had Dora in my arms. 
I was ftiU of eloqnence. I never stopped for a 
word. I told her how I loved her. I told her I 
should die without her. I told her that I idolised 
and worshipped her. Jip barked madly all the 
time. 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and 
trembled, my eloqnence increased so much the 
more. If she would like me to die for her, she 
had but to say the word, and I was ready. Life 
without Dora's love was not a thing to have on 
any terms. I couldn't bear it, and I wouldn't. I 
had loved her every minute, day and night, since 
I first saw her. I loved her at that minute to dis- 
traction. I shonld always love her, every minute, 
to distraction. Lovers had loved before, and lov- 
ers would love again; but no lover had ever 
loved, might, could, would, or shonld ever love, 
as I loved Dora. The more I raved, the more Jip 
barked. Each of us, in his own way, got more 
mad every moment. 

Well, well I Dora and I were sitting on the 
Bofe byand-by, quiet enough, and Jip was lying 
In her lap, winking peacefully at me. It was off 
my mind. I was in a state of perfect rapture. 
Dora and I were engaged. 

I suppose we had some notion that this was to 
end in marriage. We must have had some, be- 
cause Dora stipulated that we were never to be 
married without her papa's consent. But, In our 
youthfhl ecstasy, I don't think that we really 
looiced before ua or behind as ; or had any aspira- 



tion beyond the Ignorant present. We were to 
keep our secret from Mr. Spcnlow ; but I am sore 
the idea never entered my head, then, that there 
was anything dishonorable in that 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive 
when Dora, going to find her, brought her back . 
—I apprehend, because there was a tendency in 
wliat had passed to awaken the slumbering echoea 
in the caverns of Memory. But she gave ns her 
blessing, and the assurance of her lasting friend* 
ship, and spoke to us, generally, aa became a 
Voice ft^m the Cloister. 

What an idle time it was 1 What an unsub 
Btantial, happy, foolish time it was 1 

When I measured Dora's finger for a ring that 
was to he made of Forget-me-nota, and when the 
jeweller, to whom I took the measure, found me 
out, and langhed over his order-book, and chai^ged 
me anything he liked for the pretty little toy, 
with its blue stonea— so associated in my remem- 
brance with Dora's hand, that yesterday, when I 
saw such another, by chance, on the finger of my 
own daughter, there was a momentary atlrring in 
my heart, like pain I 

When I walked about^ exalted with my secret, 
and Ihll of my own intereat, and felt the dignity 
of loving Dora, and of being beloved, so much, 
that if I had walked the air, I could not have been 
more above the people not bo Bituated, who were 
creeping on the earth 1 

When we had those meetings In the garden of 
the square, and sat within the dingy summer* 
house, so happy, that I love the London sparrowa 
to this hour, for nothing else, and see the plumage 
of the tropics in their smoky feathers 1 

When we had our first great quarrel ('Mthin a 
week of our betrothal), and when Dora aent me 
back the ring, enclosed in a despairing cocked-hat 
note, wherein she used the terrible expression 
that " our love had begun in folly, and ended in 
madness I " which dreadlhl words occasioned me 
to tear my hair, and cry that all was over I 

When, under cover of the night, I flew to Mlas 
Mills, whom I saw by stealth in a back-kitchen 
where there was a mangle, and implored Mias 
Mills to interpose between u8 and avert insanity. 
When Miss Mills undertook the ofilce and return- 
ed with Dora, exhorting us, fix>m the pulpit of her 
0W& bitter youth, to mutual concession, and the 
avoidance of the desert of Sahara ! 

When we cried, and made it up, and were so 
blest again, that the back-kitchen, mangle and all, 
changed to Love's owm temple, where we arranged 
a plan of correspondence Uirough Miss Milla, al- 
ways to comprehend at least one letter on each 
side every day I 

What an idle time ! What an unsubstantial, 
happy, foolish time 1 Of all the times of mine 
that Time has in his grip, there is none that in 
one retrospect I can ifmilc at half bo much, and 
think of half so tenderly. 
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venal applicatioiif which fitted crety occnrrcnco 

CHAFTEB XXXIV, of her life, namely, that she wis a mother herself, 

KT AT7VT ASTONISHES MS. She went on to inform me that she had once seen 

I WBOTB to Agnes as soon as Dora and I were very different days, but that at all periods of her 

engaged. I wrote her a long letter, in which I existence she had had a constitutional objection 

tried to make her comprehend how blest I was, to spies, iutmders, and informers. She named no 

and what a darling Dora was. I entreated Agnes names, she said ; let them the cap fitted, wear it ; 

not to regard this as a thoughtless passion which but eples. Intruders, and Informers, especially in 

could ever yield to any other, or had the least re- widders' weeds (this clause was underlined), she 

semblance to the boyish flincies that we used to had ever accustomed herself to look down upon. 

Joke about. I assured her that its profundity was If a gentleman was the victim of spies, intrndere, 

quite nnfiithomable, and expressed my belief that &i>d informers (but atiU naming no names), that 

nothing like it bad ever been known. was his own pleasure. He had a right to please 

Somehow, as I wrote to Agnes on a fine even- himself; so let him do. AU that she, Mrs. Crnpp, 
Ing by my open window, and the remembrance of stipulated for, was, tliat she should not be 
her clear calm eyes and gentle foce came stealing ** brought in contract " with such persons, 
over me, it abed such a peacefiil influence upon Therefore she begged to be excused fi'om any 
the hurry and agitation in which I had been living further attendance on the top set, until things 
lately, and of which my very happiness partook in were as they formerly was, and as they could be 
some degree, that it soothed me into tears. I re- wished to be ; and farther mentioned that her 1 it- 
member that I sat resting my head upon my hand, tie book would be found upon the breakfast-table 
when the letter was half done, cherishing a gen- every Saturday morning, when she requested an 
eral fkncy as if Agnes were one of the elements of immediate settlement of the same, with the be- 
my natural home. As if, in the retirement of the nevolent view of saving trouble, "* and an ill-con- 
house made almost sacred to me by her presence, wenicnce " to all parties. 

Dora and I must be happier than anywhere. Ab After this, Mrs. Crupp confined herself to mak- 

if, in love, Joy, sorrow, hope, or disappointment ; ing pitfalls on the stairs, principally with pitchers, 

in all emotions ; my heart turned naturally there, ftnd endeavoring to delude Peggotty into breaking 

and found its reftige and best friend. her legs. I found it rather harassing to live in tlils 

Of Steerforth, I said nothing. I only told her state of siege, but was too much afraid of Mrs. 

there had been sad grief at Yarmouth, on account Crupp to see any way out of it. 
of Em'ly's fllglit ; and that on me it made a double ** My dear Copperfield," cried Traddles, punc- 

wound, by reason of the circumstances attending tually appearing at my door, in spite of all these 

it. I knew how quick she always was to divine obstacles, ** how do you do ? " 
the trqth, and that she would never be the first to *' My dear Traddles," said I, ** I am delighted 

breathe his name. to see you at last, and very sorry I have not been 

To this letter, I received an answer by return at home before. But I have been so much en- 

of post. As I read it, I seemed to hear Agnes gaged—" 

speaking to me. It was like her cordial voice in '' Tes, yes, I know," said Traddles, " of course, 

my ears. What can I say more I Yours lives in London, I think." 

While I hau been away from home lately. Trad- *' What did yon say ? " 
dies had called twice or thrice. Finding Peggotty "She— excuse me— Miss D., you know," said 

within, and being informed by Peggotty (who al- Traddles, coloring in his great delicacy, *' lives in 

ways volunteered that inforoiation to whomsoever London, I believe ? " 
would receive it), that she was my old nurse, he " Oh yes. Near London." 
had established a good-humored acquaintance with " Mine, perhaps you recollect," said Traddles, 

her, and liad stayed to have a little chat with her with a serious look, *' lives down in Devonshire— 

about me. So Peggotty said ; but I am afraid the one of ten. Consequently, I am not so much en 

ciiat was all on her own side, and of immoderate gaged as you— in that sense." 
length, as she was very ditHcnlt indeed to stop, "I wonder you can bear," I returned, "to Ece 

God bless herl when she had me for her ber so seldom." 
theme. "Hah I" said Traddles, thought fblly. "It does 

This reminds me, not only that I expected seem a wonder. I suppose it is, €k>ppcrileld, be- 

Traddles on a certain afternoon of his own ap- cause there's no help for it ?," 
pointing, which was now come, but that Mrs. "I suppose so," I replied with a smile, and not 

Cnipp had resigned everything appertaining to without a blueh. "And because you have so 

her office (the salary excepted) until Peggotty much constancy and patience, Traddles." 
Bhonld cease to present herself. Mrs. Crupp, after " Dear me I " said Traddles, considering about 

holding divers conversations respecting Peggotty, it, " do I strike you in that way, Copperfield ? 

in a very high-pitched voice, on the staircase— Really I didn't know that I had. But she is such 

with some invisible Familiar it would appear, for an extraordinarily dear girl herself, that it's pos- 

corporeally speaking she was quite alone at those sible she may have imparted something of those 

timeii — addressed a letter to me, developing her virtues to me. Now you mention it, Copperfield, 

views. Beginning it with that statement of uni- I shouldn't wonder at all. I assure you she is 
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tlwajB forg^ttlog herself, and taking; care of the Into onr boaeie, for rent Mrs. Micawl)er was In 

other nine/^ euch a dreadfhl etate that I really couldn't resist 

*^I8 she the eldest ? " I Inquired. giving my name to that second bill we spoke of 

** Oh dear, no,** said Tiaddles. '* The eldest Is here. Yoa may Imagine how delightful it was 

a Beauty.'* to my feelings, Copperfield, to see the mattet 

He «aw, I snppose, that I could not heTp smil- settled with it, and Mrs. Micawber recover hex 

Ing at the simplicity of this reply ; and added, with spirits." 

a smile upon his own Ingenuons fhce : ** Hum I ** said I. 

*' Not, of course, bnt that my Sophy— pretty ** Not that her happiness was of long dnra- 
namc, Copperfield, I always think?** tlon,** pursued Traddles, *'for, nnfortonately, 
^ Very pretty t ** said I. within a week another execution caroe in. It 
'* Not, of course, bnt that Sophy is beontiihl broke up the establishment I have been living 
too in my eyes, and would be one of the dearest in a fhrnisbed apartment since then, and the ^(Mr- 
girls that ever was, in anybody's eyes (1 should timers have bem very prirate indeed. Ibopeyou 
think). But when I say the eldest is a Beauty, I won't think it selfish, Copperfield, if I mention 
mean she really is a—** he seemed to be describ- that the broker carried off my little round tablo 
Ing clouds about himself, with both hands : with the marble top, and Sophy's flower-pot and 
*' Splendid, yoa know,** said Traddles, energeti- stand ? ** 

cany. '*What a hard thing I** I exclaimed indig- 

" Indeed I ** said I. Bantly. 

** Oh, I asstire yon,** said Traddles, " something ** It was a it was a pull,'* said Traddles, 

very uncommon, indeed I Then, you know, be- with his usual wince at that expression. *^ I don't 
mg formed for society and admiration, and not mention it reproachlhUy, however, but with a mo- 
being able to enjoy much of it in consequence of tive. The fiict is, Copperfield, I was anable to 
their limited means, she naturally gets a little irri- repurchase them at tlie time of their seizure ; in 
Uible and exacting, sometimes. Sophy puts her the first place, because the broker, having an idea 
in good-humor I '* that I wanted them, ran the price up to an ektrav- 
*^ Is Sophy the youngest f " I hazarded. agant extent ; and, in the second place, because I 
"Oh dear, nol" said Traddles, stroking his —hadn't any money. Now, I have kept my eye 
ch!n. "The two youngest are only nine and ten. since, upon the broker's shop," said Traddles, 
Sophy educates *em." with a great enjoyment of his mystery, ** which is 
'' The second daughter, perhaps 7 ** I hazarded, np at the top of Tottenham Court Road, and, at 
"No," said Traddles. *' Sarah's the second, last, to-day I find them put out for sale. I have 
Sarah has something the matter with her spine, only noticed them Arom over the way, because if 
poor girl. The malady will wear out by-and-bye, the broker saw me^ bless yon, he'd ask any price 
the doctors say, but in the meantime she has to for them I What has occurred to me, having now 
lie down for a twelvemonth. Sophy nurses her. the money, is, that perhaps yon wouldn't object 
Sophy's the fourth.** to ask that good nurse of yours to come with me 
" Is the mother living ? ** I Inquired. to the shop— I can show it her from round the 
"Oh yes," said Traddles, *'she is alive. She comer of the next street— and make the best bar- 
is a very superior woman indeed, bnt the damp gain for them, as if they were for herself, that sho 
country is not adapted to her constitution, and can ! '* 

—in fact, she has lost the use of her limbs.** The delight with which Traddles propounded 

"Dear me I " said I. this plan to me, and the sense he had of its un> 

" Very sad, is it not ? " returned Traddles. common artfulness, are among the freshest things 

"But in a merely domestic view it is not so bad in my remembrance. 

as it might be, because Sophy takes her place. I told him that my old nurse would be delighted 

She is quite as much a mother to her mother, as to assist him, and that we would all three take the 

she is to the other nine." field together, bnt on one condition. That condi- 

I felt the greatest admiration for the virtues of tion was, that he should make a solemn resolution 

this young lady ; and, honestly with the view of to grant no more loans of his name, or anythii^ 

doing my best to prevent the good-nature of else, to Mr. Micawber. 

Traddles from being imposed upon, to the detri- " My dear Copperfield," said Traddles, " I havo 

mcnt of their Joint prospects in life, inquired how already done so, because I begin to feel that I havo 

Mr. Micawber was ? 3K>t only been inconsiderate, but that I have been 

" He is quite v/ell, Copperfield, thank you,'* positively unjust to Sophy. My word being 

said Traddles. '"' I am not living with him at passed to myself, there is no longer any appro- 

present." hension ; but I pledge it to you, too, with the 

" No ? " greatest readiness. That first unlucky obligatioxi, 

"No. You sec the tnith Is," said Traddles. In I have paid. I have no doubt Mr. Micawber 

a whisper, ** be has changed his name to Morti- would have paid it if he could, but he could not 

mcr, in consequence of his temporary embarrass- One thing I ought to mention, which I like \ety 

mcnts ; and he don't come out till after dark— and much in Mr. Micawber, Copperfield. It refers to 

then in spectacles. There was an execution put the second obligation, which is not yet due. He 
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dcm^t tcl) me that it is provided for, bathe sayet It 
wiU be. Now, I think there is something very fiair 
and honest aboat that I " 

I was uiwilling to damp my good ftiend^s con- 
fidence, and therefore assented. After a little 
further conversation, we went round to the chan- 
dler's shop, to enlist Peg^tty ; Traddles declining 
to pass the evening with me, both because he 
endured the liveliest apprehensions that 'bis 
property would be bought by somebody else be- 
fore he could re-purchase it, and because it was 
the evening he always devoted to writing to the 
dearest girl in the world. 

I never shall forget him peeping ronnd the cor- 
ner of the street in Tottenham Court Road, while 
Peggotty was bargaining for the precious articles ; 
or his agitation when she came slowly towards us 
after vainly offering a price, and was hailed by the 
relenting broker, and went back again. The end 
of the negotiation was, that she bought the prop- 
erty on tolerably easy terms, and Traddles was 
transported with pleasure. 

" I am very much obliged to yon. Indeed," said 
Traddles, on hearing it was to be sent to where 
be lived, that night. " If I might ask one other 
favor, I hope you would not tliink it absurd, Cop- 
perfield ? " 

I said beforehand, certainly not. 

" Then if you would be good enough," said 
Traddles to Peggotty, " to get the flower-pot now, 
I tliink I should like (it being Sophy's, Copper- 
field) to carry it home myself 1 " 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he 
overwhelmed her with thanks, and went his way 
up Tottenham Court Road, carrying the flower- 
pot affectionately in his arms, with one of the 
most delighted expressions of countenance I ever 
saw. 

We then turned back towards my chambers. 
As the shops had charms for Peggotty which I 
never knew them to possess in the same degree 
for anybody else, I samitered easily along, amused 
by her staring in at the windows, and waiting for 
her as often as she chose. We were thus a good 
v/hile in getting to the Adolphi. 

On our way up-otairs, I called her attention to 
the sudden disappearance of Mrs. Cmpp's pitfalls, 
and also to the prints of recent footsteps. We 
were both very much surprised, coming higlier up, 
to find my outer door standing open (which I had 
shut), and to hear voices inside. 

We looked at one another, without knowing 
what to make of this, and went into the sitting- 
room. What was my amazement to find, of all 
people upon earth, my aunt there, and Mr. Dick ! 
My aunt sitting on a quantity of luggage, with her 
two birds before her, and her cat on her knee, 
like a female Robinson Crusoe drinking tea. Mr. 
Dick leaning thoughtfully on a great kite, such as 
we had often been out together to fly, with more 
luggage piled about him 1 

" My dear aunt ! " cried I. " Why, what an uu- 
expected pleasure t " 

We cordially embraced ; and Mr. Dick aod J 



• cordially shook hands ; and Mrs. Crupp, who was 
busy making tea, and could not be too attentive, 
cordially said she had knowed well as Mr. Copper 
full would have his heart in his mouth, when he 
see his dear relations. 

" Holloa 1" said my aunt to Peggotty, who 
quailed before her awfhl presence. " How arc 

" You remember my aunt, Peggotty ? " aald I. 

" For the love of goodness, child," exclaimed 
my aunt, " don't call the woman by that South 
Sea Island name I If she married and got rid of it, 
which was the best thing she could do, why don't 
you give her the benefit of the change ? What's 
your name now,— P f '* said my aunt, as a compro- 
mise for the obnoxious appellation. 

** Barkis, ma'am," said Peggotty, with a curt- 
sey. 

" Well ! That's human," said my aunt^ " It 
sounds lees as if you wanted a Missionary. How 
d'ye do, Barkis ? I hope you're well ? •* 

Encouraged by these gracious words, and by 
my aunt's extending her hand, Barkis came for- 
ward, and took the hand, and curtseyed her ac- 
knowledgments. 

" We are older than we were, I see," said ray 
aunt. " We have only met each other once before, 
yon know. A nice business we made of it then ! 
Trot, my dear, another cup." 

I handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in 
her usual inflexible state of figure; and ventured 
a remonstrance with her on the subject of her sit- 
ting on a box. 

** Let me draw the sofa here, or the easy-chair, 
aunt," said I. " Why should you be so uncom- 
fortable ? " 

" Thank you. Trot," replied my aunt, " I pre- 
fer to sit upon my property.'* Here my aunt 
looked hard at Mrs. Crupp, and observed, " We 
needn't trouble you to wait, ma'am." 

** Shall I put a little more tea in the pot afore I 
go, ma'am ? " said Mrs. Crupp. 

" No, I thank you, ma'am," replied my aunt. 

*' Would you let me fetch another pat of butter, 
ma'am?" said Mrs. Crupp. "Or would you be 
pereuaded to try a new-laid hegg? or should I 
brilea rasher? Ain't there nothing I could do for 
your dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull ? " 

" Nothing, ma'am," returned my aunt. " 1 
shall do very well, I thank you." 

Mrs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling 
to express sweet temper, and incessantly holding 
her head on one side, to express a general feeble- 
ness of constitution, and incessantly nibbing het 
hands, to express a desire to be of service to all 
deserving objects, gradually smiled herself, one- 
sided herself, and rubbed herself, out of the room. 

" Dick 1 " said my aunt. " You know what I 
told you about time-servers and wealth-worship- 
pers ? " 

Mr. Dick— with rather a scared look, as if he 
had forgotten it— returned a hasty answer in the 
afiirmative. 

" Mrs. Crupp is one of them," said my aunt 
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•* Barkis, YVL trouble you to look alter the tea, and 

let me have another cup, for I don*t fiuicy that CHAPTER XXXY. 

woman*e poaring-oat I " deprmsiok. 

I knew my aant sufficiently well to know that As soon as I could recover my presence of 

she had something of importance on her mind, and mind, which quite deserted me In the first ovof> 

that there was tu more matter in this arrival than powering shock of my aunt's intelligence, I pro- 

a stranger might have supposed. I noticed how posed to Mr. Dick to come :onnd to the chandler's 

her eye lighted on me, when she thought ray at- shop, and take possepsion of the bod which Mr. 

tention otherwise occupied ; and what a curious Pdggotty had lately vacated. The chandler's shop 

process of hesitation appeared to be going on being in Hangerford Market, and Hungerford 

within her, while she preserved ber outward stiff- Market being a very different place in those days, 

ness and composure. I began to reflect whether there was a low wooden colonnade before the 



I had done anything to offend her ; and my con- 
science whispered me that I had not yet told her 
a])out Dora. Could it by any means be that, I won- 
dered I 



door (not very unlike that before the house 
where the little man and woman used to live, 
in the old weather-glass), which pleased Mr. 
Dick mightily. The glory of lodging over this 



As I knew she would only speak hi her own structure would have compensated him, I dare 

good time, I sat down near her, and spoke to say, for many inconveniences ; but, as there were 

the birds, and played with the cat, and was as really few to bear, beyond the compound of fla- 

easy as I could be. But I was very far from being vors I liave already mentioned, and perhaps the 

really easy ; and I should still have been so, even want of a little more elbow-room, he was perfect- 

if Mr. Dick, leaning over the great kite behind my ly charmed with his accommodation. Mrs. Crapp 

aunt, had not taken every secret opportunity of had indignantly assured him that there wasn't 

shaking his head darkly at me, and pointing at room to swing a cat there ; but, as Mr. Dick just- 

her. ly observed to me, sitting down on the foot of the 

** Trot,'^ said my aunt at last, when she had fin- bed, nursing his leg, *'Yoa know, Trotwood, 1 

ished her tea, and carelhlly smoothed down her don't want to swing a cat. I never do swing a 



dress, and wiped her lips — *'you needn't go, 
Barkis !— Trot, have you got to be firm, and self- 
reliant?" 

" I hope BO, aunt" 



cat. Therefore, what does that signify to me ! " 

I tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any 

understanding of the causes ot this sudden and 

great change in my aunt's afikirs. As I might 

" What do you think ? '* inquired Miss Betsey, have expected, he had none at all. The only ac- 

"I think so, aunt." count he could give of it, was, that my aunt had 

" Then why, my love," said my aunt, looking said to him, the day before yesterday, " Now, 

earnestly at mo, "why do you think I prefer to sit Dick, are you really and truly the philosopher I 

upon this property of mine to-night f " take you for ? " That then he had said, Yes, he 

I shook my head, unable to guess. hoped so. That then my aunt had said, " Dick, I 

"Because,'* said my aunt, "it's all .1 have, am ruined." That then he had said "Oh, iu- 

Because I'm mined, my dear I " deed 1 " That then my aunt had praised him 

If the house, and every one of us, had tumbled highly, which he was very glad of. And that thea 

out. into the river together, I could tiardly have re- they had come to me, and had had lx>ttled porter 

ceived a greater shock. and sandwiches on the road. 

"Dick knows it," said my aunt, laying her Mr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on 
hand calmly on my shoulder. " I am ruined, my the foot of the bod, nursing his leg, and telling me 
dear Trot I All I have in the world is in this this, with his eyes wide open and a surprised 
room, except the cottage ; and that I have left Ja- smile, that I am sorry to say I was provoked into 
net to let. Barkis, I want to get a bed for this explaining to him that ruin meant distr^s, want, 
gentleman to-night. To save expense, perhaps and starvation ; but, I was soon bitterly reproved 
you can make up something here for myself, for this harshness, by seeing his face turn pale, 



Anything will do. It's only for to-night We'll 
talk about this, more, to-morrow." 

I was roused from my amazement, and concern 
for her— I am sure, for her— by her falling on my 
neck for a moment, and crying that she only 
grieved for me. In another moment she sup- 



and tears course down his lengthened cheeks, 
while he fixed upon me a look of such unutterabio 
woe, that it might have softened a far harder 
heart than mine. I took infinitely greater paina 
to cheer him up again than I had taken to depress 
him ; and I soon understood (as I ought to have 



pressed this emotion ; and said with an aspect known at first) that he had been so confident, 
more triumphant than dejected : merely because of his faith in the wisest and most 

" We must meet reverses boldly, and not suffer wonderful of women, and his unbounded reliance 
them to frighten us, my dear. We must learn to on my intellectual resources. The latter, I bo- 
act the play out. We must live misfortune down, lieve, he considered a match for any kind of dis- 
Trot I " aster not absolutely mortal. 

"What can we do, Trotwood?' said Mr. 
• Dick. " There's the Memorial— " 

" To be sure there is," said L ' But all we 
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cnu do Jaet now, Mr. Dick, is to keep a cheerfUl I rappone I looked doabtAil, for sho added : 

coanteowice, and not let my aaut see that we are ** Tut, tnt, child. K nothing worse than Ale 

thinking about it.'* happens to us, we are well off.'* 

He assented to this in the most earnest man- *' I should think so myself, aunt, I am sare,'* 

ner; and implored me, if I should see him wan- said I. 

deriug an inch out of the right course, to recall *^ Well, tlien, why dofCt yon think so ? ** eaid 

him by some of those superior methods which my aunt. 

were always at my command. But I regret to *^ Because you and I are very different people,''* 

state that the fright I had given him proved too I returned. 

much for his best attempts at concealment. All *•'' Stuff and nonsense. Trot! ** replied my aunt, 
tiie evening his eyes wandered to my aunt's fhc-e. My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in 
with an expression of the most dismal apprehen- which there was very little affectation, if any; 
eion, as if he saw her growing tbin on the spot, drinking the warm ale with a teaspoon, and soak- 
He was conscious of this, and put a constraint ing her strips of toast in it. 
upon his head; but his keeping that Immovable, ^'Trot,** said she, **I don*t care for Strang* 
and sitting rolling his eyes like a piece of ma- foces in general, but I rather like that Barkis of 
chinery, did not mend the matter at all. I saw yours, du you know 1 ** 

him look at the loaf at supper (which happened It's better than a hundred pounds to hear 

to be a small one), as if nothing else stood be- you say so ! *' said I. 

tween us and famine ; and when my aunt insisted *' It's a most extraordinary world," observed 

on his making his customary repast, 1 detected my aunt, rubbing her nose : ** how that woman 

him in the act of pocketing fhigments of his bread ever got into it with that name, is unaccountable 

and cheese; I have no doubt for the purpose of to me. It would be much more easy to be bom a 

reviving us with those savings, when we should Jackson, or something of that sort, one would 

have reached an advanced stage of attenuation. think.'* 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed ** Perhaps she thinks so, too; it's not her 

flrame of mind, which was a lesson to all of us— fault," said L 

to me, I am sure. She was extremely gracious to ** I suppose not,** returned my aunt, rather 

Peggotty, except when I inadvertently called her grudging the admission ; ** but it's very aggravat- 

by that name ; and, strange as I knew she felt in ing. However, she's Barkis run». That's some 

London, appeared quite at home. She was to comfort. Barkis is uncommonly fond of you, 

have my bed, and I was to lie in the sitting-room, Trot," 

to keep guard over her. She made a great point ^* There is nothing she would leave undone to 

of being so near the river, in case of a conflagra- provc.it," said I. 

tion ; and I suppose really did find some satisfiao- *^ Nothing, I believe," returned my aunt 

tion in that circumstance. **Hcre, the poor fool has been begging and pray- 

** Trot, my dear," said my aunt, when she saw ing about handing over some of her money— b^ 

me making preparations for compounding her cause she has got too much of it I A simpleton 1 ** 

usual night-draught, *'Not'* My aunt's tears of pleasure were positively 

** Nothing, aunt ? ** trickling down into the warm ale. 

** Not wine, my dear. Ale.'* " She's the most ridiculous creature that ever 

" But there is wine here, aunt. And you al- was bom,** said my aunt. *' I knew, from the 

ways have it made of wine.'* first moment when I saw her with that poor dear 

'' Keep that, in case of sickness,*' said my blessed baby of a mother of yours, that she was 

aunt. ^^Wemustn't use it carelessly, Trot. Ale the most ridiculous of mortals. But there are 

for me. Half a pint.** good points in Barkis 1 ** 

I thought Mr. Dick would have fallen, insensl- Affecting to laugh, she got an opportunity of 

b1e. My aunt being resolute, I went out and got putting her hand to. her eyes. Having availed 

the ale myself. As it was growing late, Peggotty herself of it, she resumed her toast and her dia- 

and Mr. Dick took that opportunity of repairing course together. 

to the chandler's shop together. I parted from "*' Ah 1 Mercy upon ns I " sighed my aunt, 

him, poor fellow, at the comer of the street, with ** I know all about it, Trotl Barkis and myself 

his great kite at his back, a very monument of had quite a gossip while you were out with Dick, 

tiuman misery. I know all about it I don't know where these 

My aunt was walking up and down the room wretched girls expect to go to, for my part I 
when I returned, crimping the borders of her wonder they don't tniock out their brains against 
nightcap with her fingers. I warmed the ale and —against mantelpieces," said my aiut; an idea 
made the toast on the usual infallible principles, which was probably suggested to her by her con- 
When it was ready for her, she was ready for It, templation of mine, 
with her nightcap on, and the skirt of her gown " Poor Em'ly I " said L 
turned back on her knees. *^ Oh, don't talk to me about poor," returned 

** My dear," said my aunt, after taking a spoon- my aunt " She should have thought of that, b»> 

f\il of it ; '''• It's a great deal better than wine. Not fore she caused so much misery I Give me a kisa^ 

half so bilious.** Trot I am sorry for your early experlenco." 
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*^ As 1 bent fonrard, the put her tumbler on This was not npoc the whole very comfbrtiair 

my knee to detain mc. and eaid : to a raptnroas lover ; but I was glad to have ray 

' ^' Oh, Trot, Trot 1 And so yon fiincy yourself annt in my confidence, and I was mindful of her 

In love 1 Boyoa?" bein^ fatigued. So I thanked her ardently foi 

*' Fancy, aunt I '* I esclalmed, as red as I conld this mark of her affection, and for all her other 

be. *^ I adore her with my whole soal t ** kindnesses towards me ; and after a tender good- 

*'Dora, indeed!'^ returned my aunt. **And n1j!bt, she took her nightcap into my bed- 
yon mean to say the little thing Is veiy fiiscinat- room, 
ing. I suppose? " How miserable I was, when I lay down 1 How 

** My dear aont/* I replied, ^* no one can form I thongbt and thought about my being poor, in 

the least idea what she is I " Itlr. Spenlow's eyes ; about my not being what I 

** Ah 1 And not silly ? '* said my annt. thought I was, when I proposed to I>ora ; about 

** Silly, annt I ** the chivalrous necessity of telling Dora what my 

I seriously believe it had never once entered worldly condition was, and releasing her f^om her 

my head for a single moment, to consider whether engagement if she thought fit ; about how I should 

she was or noL I resented the idea, of course ; contrive to live, during the long term of my 

but 1 was in a manner struck by it, as a new one articles, when I was earning nothing ; about 

altogether. doing something to assist my aunt, and seeing no 

** Not light-beaded ? ^* said my annt. way of doing anything ; about coming down to 

^* Light-headed, aunt I " I could only repeat have no money in my pocket, and to wear a 

this daring speculation with the same kind of shabby coat, and to be able to carry Dora no litUe 

feeling with which I had repeated the preceding presents, and to ride no gallant greys, and to 

question. show myself in no agreeable light I Sordid and 

*^ WeD ! well I ** said my aunt. " I only ask. selfish as I knew it was, and as I tortured myself 

I donH depreciate her. Poor little couple I And by knowing that it was, to let my mind run on 

so you think you were formed for one another, my own distress so much, I was so devoted to 

and are to go through a party-supper-table kind Dora that I could not help it. I know that it was 

of life, like two pretty pieces of confectionery, do base in me not to think more of my aunt, and lesa 

you. Trot ? " of myself; but, so far, selfishness was inseparable 

She asked me this so kindly, and with such a from Dora, and I could not put Dora on one side 

Cfcntle air, half playful and half sorrowful, that I for any mortal creature. How exceedingly 

was quite touched. miserable I was, that night 1 

*'We are young and inexperienced, aunt, I As to sleep, I had dreams of poverty in all 

know,^^ I replied ; '^ and I dare say we say and sorts and shapes, but I seemed to dream without 

think a good deal that is rather foolish. But we the previous ceremony of going to sleep. Now I 

love one another truly, I am sure. If I thought was ragged, wanting to sell Dora matches, six 

Dora could ever love anybody else, or cease to bundles for a haIQ>enny ; now I was at the office 

love me ; or that I could ever love anybody else, in a night-gown and boots, remonstrated with 

or cease to love her ; I don't know what I should by Mr. Spenlow on appearing before the clients in 

do— go out of my mind, I think I " that airy attire ; now I was hungrily picking up 

" Ah, Trot I " said my aunt, shaking her head, the crumbs that fell from old Tifl'ey's daily bis- 

and smiling gravely, " blind, blind, blind I " cuit, regularly eaten when St. Paul's struck one ; 

*' Some one that I Iniow, Trot," my aunt pur- now I was hopelessly endeavoring to get a licence 

sued, after a pause, " though of a very pliant dis- to marry Dora, having nothing but one of Uriah 

position, has an earnestness of affection in him Heep's gloves to offer in exchange, which tho 

that reminds me of poor Baby. Earnestness is whole Commons rejected ; and still, more or less * 

what that Somebody must look for, to sustain conscious of my own room, I was always tossing 

him and improve him, Trot. Deep, downright, about like a distressed ship in a sea of l>ed- 

fiiithfal earnestness." clothes. 

" If you only knew the earnestness of Dora, My aunt was restless, too, for I fh?quently 

aunt ! " I cried. heard her walking to and fro. Two or three 

" Oh, Trot I " she said again ; " blind, blind I " times in the course of the night, attired in a long 

and without knowing why, I felt a vague unhappy flannel wrapper in which she looked seven feet 

loss or want of something overshadow me like a high, she appeared, like a disturbed ghost, in my 

cloud. room, and came to the side of the sofa on which 

" However," said my aunt, "I don't want to I lay. On the first occasion I started up in alarm, 

put two young creatures out of conceit with them- to learn that she inferred from a particular light in 

selves, or to make them unhappy ; so, though it the sky, that Westminster Abbey was on fire ; 

is a girl and boy attachment, and girl and boy and to be consulted in reference to the probability 

attachments very often— mind 1 I don't say al- of its igniting Buckingham Street, in case the 

ways!— come to nothing, still we'll be serious wind changed. Lying still, after that, I fonnd 

about it, and hope for a prosperous issue one of that she sat down near me, whispering to herself 

these days. - There's time enough for it to come *• Poor boy I " And then it made me twenty 

to anything ** times more wretched, to know how unselfiehlj> 
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ffilcdral ebe was of me, and how eelfltshly mindftil warned by the blank expression of bis fhce— *' to 

1 was o! myself. cancel my articles f " 

It was difficult to believe that a night so long What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody 
to me, coald be short to anybody else. This con- knows. It was like asking, as a favor, to be sen 
elderation set me thinking and tfainldng of an tenccd to transportation ftom Dora. 
Imnginary party where people were dancing the " To cancel yonr articles, Copperfield. Can- 
hours away, until that became a dream too, and I eel ? " 

beard the mnsic incessantly playing one tune, I explained with tolerable firmness, that I 

and saw Dora incessantly dancing one dance, really did not know where my means of subsiet- 

withont taking the least notice of me. llie man ence were to come fh)m, unless 1 could earn 

who had been playing the harp all night, was try- them for myself. 1 had no fear for the ftitnre, I 

ing in vain to cover it with an ordinary-sized said— and I laid great emphasis on that, as if to 

nightcap, when I awoke \ or I should rather say, imply that I should still be decidedly eligible for 

when 1 left oflT trying to go to sleep, and saw the » son-in-law one of these days— but, for the pres- 

Bun shining In through the window at last. ent, I was thro^-n upon my own resources. 

There was an old Roman bath in those days at " I am extremely sorry to hear this, Copper- 

the bottom of one of the streets out of the Strand field," said Mr. Spenlow. " Extremely sorry. It 

—it may be there still— in which I have had many is not usual to cancel articles for any such reason, 

a cold plunge. Dressing myself as quietly as I It is not a professional course of proceeding. It 

could, and leaving Peggotty to look alter my is not a convenient precedent at aU. Far from 

aunt. I tumbled head foremost into it, and then it. At the same time " 

went for a walk to Hampstcad. I had a hope " Ton are very good, sir," I murmured, antici- 

that this brisk treatment might freshen my wits a pating a concession. 

little; and I think it did them good, for I soon **Not at all. DonH mention it," said iilr. 

came to the conclusion that the first step I ought Spenlow. ** At the same time, I was going to 

to take was to try if my articles could be can- say, if it had been my lot to have my hands nn- 

C3^1ed and the premium recovered. I got some fettered— if I had not a partner— Mr. Jorkins ^" 

breakfost on the Heath, and walked back to My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I 

Doctors* Commons, along the watered roads and made another efibrt 

through a pleasant smell of summer flowers, "Do you think, sir,'* said I, "if I were ^ 

growing in gardens and carried into town on mention it to Mr. Jorkins " 

hucksters* heads, intent on this first eflbrt to meet Mr. Spenlow shook his head discouraglngly. 

our altered circumstances. "Heaven forbid, Copperfield," he replied, " that 

1 arrived at the office so soon, after aU, that I I should do any man an injustice ; still less, Mr. 

had half an hour's loitering about the Commons, Jorkins. But I know my partner, Copperfield. 

before old Tiffey, who was always first, appeared Mr. Jorkins is not a man to respond to a proposi- 

with his key. Then I sat down in my shady cor- tion of this peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins is very 

ner. looking up at the sunlight on the opposite difficult to move from the beaten track. You 

chimney-pots, and thinking about Dora; until know what he is 1 " 

Mr. Spenlow came in, crisp and curly. I am sure I knew nothing about him, except 

" How are you, Copperfield ? " said he. " Fine that he had originally been alone in the business, 

morning I " and now lived by himself in a house near Montagu 

**Beautiftil morning, sir," said I. "Could I Square, which was fearfhlly In want of painting; 

say a word to you before you go into Court ? " that he came very late of a day, and went away 

"'- By all means," said he. " Come into my very eady ; that he never appeared to be consult- 

room." ed about anything ; and that he had a dingy little 

I followed him into his room, and he began black-hole of his own up-stairs, where no busi- 

putting on his gown, and touching himself up be- ness was ever done, and where there was a yellow 

fore a little glass he had, hanging inside a closet old cartridge-paper pad upon his desk, unsoiled 

door. by ink, and reported to be twenty years of age. 

» lam sorry to say," said I, "that I have some " Would you object to my mentioning It to 

rather disheartening intelligence from my aunt" him, sir? " I asked. 

*' No ! " said he. " Dear me 1 Not paralysis, " By no means," said Mr. Spenlow. " But 1 

1 hope ? " . have some experience of Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield. 

•' It has no reference to her health, sir," I re- I wish it were otherwise, for I should b© happy 

plie(». "Sh3 has met with some large losses. In to meet your views in any respect. I cannot 

fiict, she has very little left, indeed." have the least objection to your mentioning It to 

" You astound me, Copperfield I " cried Mr. Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield, if you think it worth 

Spenlow. while." 

I shook my head. " Indeed, sir," said I, " her Availing myself of this permission, which was 

efi'airs are so changed, that I wish to a^ik yon given with a warm shako of the hand, I sat think- 

whether it would be possible— at a sacrifice on ing about Dora, and looking at the sunlight stcal- 

»ur part of some portion of the premium, of ing from the chimney-pots down the wall of tho 

course," I put in this on the spur of the moment, opposite house, until Mr. Jorkins came. I thea 
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Trent up to Mr. Jorkins^a room, and evidently as- really was tbe objecting i^artner ; bot I mw vf\%h 

tonished Mr. JorkinB very mach by making my ealficient clearness that there was obdnracy 

appearance there. somewhere in the firm, and that the recovery of 

'' Come in, Mr. Coppcrfield," said Mr. Jorkins. my annt's thousand pounds was out of the qnc&. 

*' Come in 1 " tion. In a state of despondency, which I remem- 

I went in, and sat down ; and stated my case ber with anything but satisfUction, for I know It 

to Mr. Jorkins pretty much as I had stated it to still had too much reference to myself (though al- 

Mr. Spenlow. Mr. Jorkins was not by any means ways in connexion with Dora), I left the office, 

the awful creature oue might have expected, but and went homeward. 

a large, mild, smooth-foced man of sixty, who I was trying to familiarise my mind with the 

t4)ok so much snuff that there was a tradition in wor»t, and to present to myself the arrangements 

the Commons that he lived principally on that we should have to make for the future in their 

stimulant, having little room in his system for sternest aspect, when a hackney chariot coming 

any other article of diet. after me, and stopping at my very feet, occa- 

^* You have mentioned this to Mr. Spenlow, I sioned me to look up. A fiiir hand was stretched 

suppose ? *' said Mr. Jorkins, when he had heard forth to me from the window ; and the Ikce I had 

me, very re8tle8iE>ly, to an end. never seen without a feeling: of serenity and hap- 

I answered Tes, and told him that Mr. Spen- piness, from the moment when it first turned 

low had introduced his name. back on the old oak staircase with tbe great broad 

*''• He said I should object 7 " asked Mr. Jor> balustrade, and when I associated its softened 

kins. beauty with tbe stained giasa window in tho 

I was obliged to admit that Mr. Spenlow had church, was smiling on me. 
considered it probable. * "Agnes!" I joyfhlly exclaimed. "Oh, my 

" I am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfleld, I can't dear Agnes, of all people in the world, what a 

advance your object," said Mr. Jorkins, nervous- pleasure to see you 1 " 

ly. " The fact is— but I have an appointment at " Is it, indeed ? " she said, in her cordial voice 
the Bank, if you'll have the goodness to excuse *^I want to talk to you so much I" said I. 

me." " It's such a lightening of my heart, only to look 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was at you I If I had had a conjuror's cap, there is 

goint; out of the room, when I made bold to say no one I should have wished for but you I " 
tliat. I feared, then, there was no way of arranging " What ? " returned Agnes, 
tho matter. "Weill perhaps Dora first," I admitted, VFlth 

" No I-" said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the door a blush. 
to shake his head. "Oh, nol I object, you "Certainly, Dora first, I hope," said Agnes, 

know," which he said very rapidly, and went laughing. 

out. " You must be aware, Mr. Copperfield," he "But you next I " said L " Where are you 

added, looking restlessly in at the door again, " if going 1 " 

Mr. Spenlow objects " She was going to my roomn to see my aunt. 

"Personally, he does not object, sir," said I. The day being very fine, she was glad to come 

" Oh I Personally ! " repeated Mr. Jorkins, in out of the chariot, which smelt (I had my head in 

an impatient manner. "I assure you there's an it all this time) like a stable put under a cucum- 

objection, Mr. Copperfield. Hopeless! What ber-frame. I dismissed tbe coachman, and she 

you wish to be done, can't be done. I— I really took my arm, and we walked on t<^ether. She 

have got an appointment at the Bank." With was like Hope embodied, to me. How different 

that he fairly ran away ; and to the best of my J felt in one short minute, having Agnes at my 

knowledge it was three days before he showed eide ! 
himself in the Commons again. My aunt had written her one of the odd. 

Being very anxious to leave no stone un- abrupt notes— very little longer than a Bank note 

turned, I waited until Mr. Spenlow came in, and —to which her epistolary efl"orts were usually 

then described what had passed ; giving him to limited. She had stated therein that she bad 

understand that I was not hopeless of his being fallen into adversity, and was leaving Dover for 

able to soften the adamantine Jorkins, if he would good, but had quite made up her mind to it, and 

undertake the task. was so well that nobody need be uncomfortable 

" Copperfield," returned Mr. Spenlow, with a about her. Agnes had come to London to see 
gracious Bmile, " you have not known my partner, my aunt, between whom and herself there had 
Mr. Jorkins, as long as I have. Nothing is far- been a mutual liking these many years ; indeed, it 
ther from my thoughts than to attribute any de- dated from the time of my taking up my residence 
grec of artifice to Mr. Jorkins. But Mr. Jorkins in Mr. Wickfleld's house. She was not alone, she 
has a way of stating his objections which often said. Her papa was with her— and Uriah Heep. 
deceives people. No, Copperfield I " shaking his " And now they are partners," said L " Con- 
head. ^ Mr. Jorkins is not to be moved, believe found him ! '* 
me I " " Yes," said Agnes. '• They have some baei- 

I was completely bewildered between Mr. ness here; audi took advantage of their com Infl:, 

Spenlow and Mr. Jorkins, as to which of them to come too. You must not think my visit aU 
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friendly and dislnieTeBted, Trotwood, fop— I am different to spasmB on the part of Mrs. Cmpp, 

afraid I may be crocUy prejudiced— I do not like had cnt the diepnte short, by Informing that lady 

to let papa go away alone, with him/* that she smelt of my brandy, and that she wonid 

** Does he exercise the same inflaence over tronble her to walk out. Both of these ezprect- 

Mr. Wickfield stilU Agnes ? " sions Mrs. Crupp considered actionable, and had 

Agnes shook her head. ** There is such a expressed her intention of bringing before a 

change at home/* said she, *^that you would ** British Judy**— meaning, it was supposed, the 

scarcely know the dear old house. They live bulwark of our national liberties, 

with us now.** My aunt, however, having had time to cool, 

** They f ** said I. while Peggotty was out showing Mr. Dick the 

** Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in soldiers at the Horse Gnards~4ind being, besides, 

your old room,** said Agnes, looking up into my greatly pleased to see Agnes— rather plumed her- 

fiioe. self on the affair than otherwise, and received us 

*' I wish I had the ordering of hla dreams,** with unimpaired good-humor. When Agnes laid 

said I. ** He wonldn*t sleep there long.** her bonnet on the table, and sat down beside her, 

** I keep my own little room,** said Agnes, I could not but think, looking on her mild eyes 

** where I used to learn my lessons. How the and her radiant forehead, how natural it seemed 

time goes I You remember? The little panelled to have her there: how trustfiilly, although she 

room that opens from the drawing-room ? ** was so yonng and inexperienced, my aunt con- 

''Remember, Agnes? When I saw yon, for tided in her; how strong she was, indeed, in sim- 

the first time, coming out at the door, with your pie love and truth, 

quaint little basket of keys hanging at your side ?*' We began to talk about my aunt*s losses, and 

'' It is just the same,** said Agnes, smiling. I told them what I bad tried to do that morning. 

** I am glad yon think of it so pleasantly. We ^' Which was Injudicious, Trot,** said my aunt, 

were very happy.** "but well meant. You are a generous boy— I 

" We were, indeed,** said I. suppose I must say, young man, now— and I am 

*'I keep that room to myeelf still; but I can- proud of you, my dear. So fkr so good. Now, 

not always desert Mrs. Heep, you know. And Trot and Agnes, let us look the case of Betsey 

BO,** said Agnes, quietly, ''I feel obliged to bear Trotwood in the face, and see how it stands.** 

her company, when I might prefer to be alone. I observed Agnes turn pale, as she looked 

But I have no other reason to complain of her. very attentively at my aunt. My aunt, patting 

If she tires me, sometimes, by her praises of her her cat, looked very attentively at Agnes, 

sou, it Is only natural in a mother. He Is a very "Betsey Trotwood,** said my aunt, who had 

good son to her.** always kept her money matters to herself: "—1 

I looked at Agnes when she said these words, don't mean your sister. Trot, my dear, but my- 

without detecting in her any consciousness of self— had a certain property. It don*t matter 

Uriah's design. Her mild but earnest eyes met how much; enough to live on. More; for she 

mine with their own beautilhl frankness, and had saved a little, and added to it Betsey Amd- 

there was no change in her gentle fiice. ed her property for some time, and then, by the 

" The chief evil of their presence in the advice of her man of business, laid it out on 
house,'* said Agnes, "is that I cannot be as landed security. That did very well, and re- 
near papa as I could wish— Uriah Heep being so turned very good interest, till Betsey was paid 
much between us— and cannot watch over him, if off. I am talking of Betsey as If she was a man- 
that is not too bold a thing to say, as closely as I of-war. Well t Then, Betsey had to look about 
would. But, if any finud or treachery is prao- her, for a new investment. She thought she was 
tising against him, I hope that simple love and wiser, now, than her man of business, who was 
truth will be stronger, in the end. I hope that not such a good man of business by this time, as 
real love and truth are stronger in the end than he used to be— I am alluding to your fkther, Ag* 
any evil or misfortune in the world.** nes— and she took it into her head to lay it out 

A certain bright smile, which I never saw on for herself. So she took her pigs,** said my aunt, 

any ether face, died away, even while I thought " to a foreign market ; and a very bad market it 

how good it was, and how i)&miliar it had once turned out to be. First, she lost in the mining 

been to me ; and she asked me, with a quick way, and then she lost in the diving way— fishing 

change of expression (we were drawing very up treasure, or some such Tom Tidier nonsense,** 

near my street). If I knew how the reverse In my explained my aunt, rubbing her nose ; " and then 

annt*s circumstances had been brought about she lost in the mhiing way again, and, last of all. 

On my replying no, she had not told me yet, to set the thing entirely to rights, she lost in the 

Agnes became thoughtful, and I fancied I felt her banking way. I don't know what the Bank 

arm tremble in mine. shares were worth for a little while,** said my 

We found my aunt alone. In a state of some aunt ; " cent per cent was the lowest of It, I be- 

excitement. A difference of opinion had arisen lieve ; but the Bank was at the other end of the 

between herself and Mrs. Crupp, on an abstract world, and tumbled into space, for what I know; 

question (the propriety of chambers being inhab- anyhow. It fell to pieces^ and never will and never 

jLod by the gentler sex) ; and my aunt, utterly in- can pay slxxwnce ; and Betsey's sixpences were 
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all there, and tliere s an end of them. Least my annt wonld eattain, from IMng in a oonUnQAt 

Bald, eooncet roeuded I " etate of g:nerilla warfore with Mrs. Crnpp ; but 

My auntcoDclnded this philosophical miraroary ehe disposed of that objection anmmarily by de- 

by fixing her eyes with a kind of triumph on daring, that, on the first demonstration of hos- 

Agnes, whose color was gradually returning. tilitics, she was prepared to astonish Mrs. Cnipp 

"Dear Miss Trotwood, is tliat all the his- for the whole remainder of her natural life, 
tory ? " said Agnes. ** I have been thinking, Trotwood," said Agnes, 

"I hope it's enough, child,'' said Tny aunt, diffidently, '' that ifyon had time—" 
" Ifthere had been more money to lose, it woulan't "I have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am 
have been all, I dare say. Betsey would have - always disengaged after four or five o'clock, and I 

contrived to throw that after the rest, and make have time early in the morning. In one way and 

another chapter, I have little doubt. But, there anothmr," said I, conscious of reddening a little as 

was no more money, and there's no more story." I thought of the hours and hours I had devoted to 

Agnes had listened at first with suspended fagging about town, and to and fro upon the Nor- 

breath. Her color still came and went, but she w^oodRoad, "I have abundance of time." 
breathed more freely. I thought I knew why. I "I know you would not mind," said Agnes, 

thought she had had some fear that her unhappy coming to me, and speaking in a low voice, so 

father might be in some way to blame for what frill of sweet and hopefiil consideration that 1 

had happened. My aunt took her hand in hen, hear it now, ^ the duties of a secretary." 
and laughed. " Mind, my dear Agnes ? " 

"Is that all?" repeated my annt "Why, " Because," continued Agnes, " Doctor Strong 

yes, that's all, except, * And she lived happy ever has acted on his intention of retiring, and has 

afterwards.' Perhaps I may add that of Betsey come to live in London ; and he asked papa, I 

yet, one of these days. Now, Agnes, you have a know, if he could recommend him one. Don't 

wise head. So have you. Trot, in some things, you think he would rather have his fiivorite old 

though I can't compliment you always ; " and here pupil near him, than anybody else ? " 
my aunt shook her own at me, with an energy " Dear Agnes I " said I. " What should I do 

peculiar to herself. " What's to be done ? Here's without you I You are always my good angel. 

the cottage, taking one time with another, will I told yon so. I never think of yon in any other 

produce, say seventy pounds a-year. I think we light. " 

may safely put it down at that. Well I— That's Agnes answered with her pleasant laugh, that 

all we've got," said my annt ; with whom it was one good Angel (meaning Dora) was enough ; and 

an idiosyncrasy, as it is with some horses, to stop went on to remind me that the Doctor had been 

very short when she appeared to be in a foAx way used to occupy himself in his study, early in tho 

of going on for a long while. morning, and in the evening— and that probably 

"Then," said my aunt, after a rest, "there's my leisure would suit his requirements very well. 

Dick. He's good for a hundred a-year, but of I was scarcely more delighted with the prospect 

course that must be expended on himself. I of earning my own bread, than with the hope of 

would sooner send him away, though I know I earning it under my old master; in short, acting 

am the only person who. appreciates him, than on the advice of Agnes, I sat down and wrote a 

have him, and not spend his money on himself, letter to the Doctor, stating my object, and ax>- 

How can Trot and I do best, upon our means t pointing to call on him next day at ten in the 

What do you say, Agnes I " forenoon. This I addressed to Highgate — for in 

" / say, aunt," I interposed, " that I must do that place, so memorable to me, he lived—and 

something 1 '* went and posted, myself, without losing a minute. 

"Go for a soldier, do yon mean?" returned Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token of 

my aunt, alarmed ; " or go to sea ? I won't hear her noiseless presence seemed inseparable from 

of it. You are to be a proctor. We're not going the place. When I came back, I found my annt's 

to have any knockings on the head in this family, birds hanging, just as they had hung so long in 

if you please, sir." the parlor window of the cottage ; and my easy* 

I was about to explain that I was not desirous chair imitating my aunt's much easier chair in ita 

of introducing that mode of provision into the position at the open window ; and even the round 

family, when Agnes inquired if my rooms were green fen, which my aunt had brought away with 

held for any long term ? her, screwed on to the window-sill. I knew who 

" You come to the point, my dear," said my had done all this, by its seeming to have quietly 
aunt. " They are not to be got rid of, for six done itself; and I should have known in a mo- 
months at least, unless they could be underlet, ment who had arranged my neglected books in 
and that I don't believe. The last man died here, the old order of my school days, even if I had 
Five people out of six would die — of course— of supposed Agnes to be miles away, instead of see- 
that woman in nankeen with the fianncl petticoat, ing her busy with them, and smiling at the dis- 
I have a little ready moijey ; and I agree with you, order into which they had fallen, 
the best thing we can do is to live the term out My aunt was quite gracious on the subject of 
here, and get Dick a bed-roc m hard by," the Thames (it really did look very well with tlio 
I thought it my duty to hint at the discomfort sun upon it, though not like the sea before tba 
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ootta&rc), bnt she could not relent towards the '' If I may nmbly moke the remark," said Uriah 

Londoa smoke, which, she said, ^ peppered Heep, with a writhe, '' I ftilly agree with Miss 

ercrything.** A complete revolntion, in which Betsey Trotwood, and should be only too appy If 

Pe<,'gotty bore a prominent part, was l>eing effected Miss Agnes was a partner." 
in every comer of my rooms, in regard of tliis " Yoa're a partner yourself, you know," re- 

peppcr; and I was looldnv on, thinking how turned my aunt, *'and that^s about enough for 

little even Peggotty seemed to do with a good yon, I expect How do you find yourself, sir?" 
deal of bustle, and how much Agnes did without In acknowledgment of this question, addressed 

any bnstle at all, when a knock came at the door, to him with extraordinary curtness, Mr. Heep, 

** I think," said Agnes, taming pale, ** It^s uncomfortably clutching the blue bag he carried, 

papa. He promised me that be would come." replied that lie was pretty well, he thanked my 

I opened the door, and admitted, not only Mr. aunt, and hoped she was the same. 
Wlckfleld, but Uriah Heep. I had not seen Mr. ^^ And you, Master— I should say. Mister Cop* 
Wickfleld for some time. I was prepared for a perfield," pursued Uriah. **I hope I see yon 
great change in him, after what I had heard firom well 1 I am rejoiced to see yon. Mister Copper- 
Aggies, but his appearance shocked me. field, even under present circumstances." I be- 
lt was not that he looked many years older, Ueved that ; for he seemed to relish them yery 
though still dressed with the old scrupulous clean- much. ** Present circumstances is not what your 
liness ; or ttiat there was an unwholesome rnddi- friends would wish for you. Mister Copperfield, 
ness upon his face ; or that his eyes were fhll and but it iSti't money makes the man : it's— I am 
bloodshot ; or that there was a nervous trembling really unequal with my umble powers to express 
in his hand, the cause of which I knew, and had what it is," said Uriah, with a fiiwning Jerk, '' but 
for some years seen at work. It was not that he it isn't money 1" 

had lost his good looks, or his old bearing of a Here he shook hands with me: not in the com- 

gentleman— for that he had not— but the thing mon way, but standing at a good distance ftom 

that struck me most was, that with the evidences me, and lifting my hand up and down like a pump- 

of his native superiority still upon iiim, he should handle, that he was a little afraid of. 
submit himselfto that crawling impersonation of **And how do yon think we are looking, 

meanness, Uriah Heep. The reversal of the two Master Copperfield,— I should say. Mister?" 

natures, in their relative positions, Uriah's of fawned Uriah. *' Don't you find Mr. Wickfleld 

power and Mr. Wickfleld's of dependence, was a blooming, sir ? Tears donH tell much in our 

sight more patnfUl to me than I can express. If I firm. Master Copperfield, except in raising up the 

bad seen an Ape taking command of a Man, I nmble, namely, mother and self— and in develop- 

should hardly have thought it a more degrading ing," he added, as an after thought, ** the beauti- 

spectacle. fol, namely. Miss Agnes." 

Ho appeared to be only too conscious of it He Jerked liimself about, after this compli- 

himself. When he came in, he stood still ; and mcnt, in such an intolerable manner, that my 

with his head bowed, as if he felt it. This was aunt, who liad sat looking straight at him, lost all 

only for a moment ; for Agnes softly said to him, patience. 

»' Papa ; here is Miss Trotwood-4ind Trotwood, " Deuce take the man 1 " said my aunt, sternly, 
whom you have not seen for a long while 1 " and ** what's he about ? Don't be galvanic, sir I '* 
then be approached, and constrainedly gave my ** I ask your pardon, Miss Trotwood," returned 
aunt his hand, and shook hands more cordially Uriah ; *' I'm aware you're ner\'ou8." 
with me. In the moment's pause I speak of, I ^^ Go along with yon, sir I " said my aunt, any- 
saw Uriah's countenance form itself into a most thing but appeased. ** Don't presume to say so 1 
111-fovored smile. Agnes saw it too, I tliink, for I am nothing of the sort. If you're an eel, sir, 
Bbe shrank trova. him. conduct yourself like one. If you're a man, con 
Wiiat my aunt saw, or did not see, I defy the trol your limbs, sir 1 Good God 1 " said my aunt, 
Bcfence of physiognomy to liave made out, with- with great indignation, *' I am not going to 1}e 
out her own consent. I believe there never was serpentined and corkscrewed out of my senses ! "" 
anybody with such an imperturbable countenance Mr. Heep was rather abashed, as most people 
'^vhen she chose. Her fkce might have been a might have been, by this explosion ; which do- 
dead wall on the occasion in question, for any rived great additional force from the indignant 
light it threw upon her thoughts ; until she broke manner in which my aunt afterwards moved in 
silence with her usual abruptness. her chair, and shook her head as if she were 
**Well, Wickfleld!'* said my aunt; and he making snaps or bounces at liim. But, ho said to 
looked up at her for the first time. " I have been me aside in a meek voice : 
telling your daughter how well I have been dis- " I am well aware, Master Copperfield, that 
posing of my money for myself because I couldn't Miss Trotwood, though an excellent lady, has a 
trust it to you, as yoo were growing msty in busi- quick temper (indeed I think I liad the pleasure 
ness matters. We have been taking counsel to- of knowing her, when I was an umble clerk, he- 
ather, and getting on very well, all things con- fore you did, Master Copperfield), and it's only 
Bidercd. Agnes is worth the whole firm, in my natural, I am sure, that it should be made quicker 
opinion." by present circumstances. The wonder is, tlia' 
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It isn't much wono 1 I only called to my that If came back to fho window, It wa9 not so dark Imt 

there was anything we coold do, in present cir- I coold see tears glittering in her eyes. 
cnmetanceB, mother or eeli; or Wlckfiekl and I pray Ileaven that I never may foig^ the doar 

Heep. we phonld be really glad. I may leo bo g:lrl in ber love and troth, at that time of my life: 

far ? " said Uriah, with a eickly amile at hia for if I Bhonld, I must be drawing near the end, 

partner. and then I woold desire to remember her t)e8t I 

**Ur{ab Heep," said Mr. Wickfield, inamonot- She filled my heart with each good resolntiona, 

onons forced way, *' is active in the bneinoss, strengthoiing my weakness so, by her example, 

Trotwood. What he says, I quite concur in. so directed— I know not how, she was too modest 

YoQ know I had an old Interest in yon. Apart and gentle to advise me in many words — the 

from that, what Uriah says I qaitexoncor in I'* wandering ardor and unsettled purpose within 

^* Oh, what a reward it is," said Uriah, draw- me, that all the little good I have done, and all the 

Ing np one leg, at the risk of bringing down npon harm I have forborne, I solemnly believe I may 

himself another visitation from my aunt, '' to be refer to her. 

so trusted in I But I hope I am able to do some- And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at 

thing to relieve him from tlie Iktigues of business, the window in the dark ; listened to my praises 

Master Copperfield I " of her; praised again ; and ronnd the little tkiry- 

*' Uriah Heep is a great relief to me," said Mr. figure shed some glimpses of her own pure light, 

Wickfield, in the same dull voice. **irs a load that made it yet more precious and more innocent 

off my mind, Trotwood, to have such a partner." to me ! Oh, Agnes, • sister of my boyhood, if I 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to had known then, what I knew long afterwards ! — 
exhibit him to me in the light he had indicated There was a beggar In the street, when I went 

on the night when he poisoned my rest. I saw down ; and as I tamed my head towards tho 

the same ill-fiivored smile npon his ihce again, window, thinking of her calm seraphic eyes, ho 

and saw how be watched me. made me start by muttering, as if he were an echo 

*'Yon are not going, papa?" said Agnes, of the morning: 
anxionsly. '' WiU you not walk back with Trot- *' Blind I Blind I Blind I " 
wood and me ? " , 

He would have looked to Uriah, I believe, be- rtTATynrw ^ ^ ,, . , , 

fore replying, if that worthy had not anUcipated CHAPTER XXXVI. 

bini. ENTHUSIASX. 
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I am bespoke myself," said Uriah, ** on bnsl- I bboan the next day with another dive into 

ness ; otherwise I should have been appy to have the Koman bath, and then started for Highgato. 

kept with my friends. Bat 1 leave my partner to I was not dispirited now. I was not afraid of the 

represent the firm. Miss Agnes, ever yours ! I shabby coat, and had no yearnings after gallant 

wish you good-day, Master Copperfield, and leave greys. My whole manner of thinking of our late 

my umble respects for Miss Betsey Trotwood." misfortune was changed. What I had to do, was 

With those words, he retired, kissing his great to show my aunt that her past goodness to me 

hand, and leering at us like a mask. had not been thrown away on an insensible, an- 

We sat there, talking about our pleasant old gratefhl object. What I had to do, was, to tarn 

Canterbury days, an hour or twa Mr. Wickfield, the painftil discipline of my younger days to ac 

left to Agnes, soon became more like his former count, by going to work with a resolute and 

self; though there was a settled depression npon steady heart. What I had to do, was, to take my 

him, which he never shook off. For all that, he woodman^s axe in my hand, and clear my own 

brightened ; and had an evident pleasure in hear- way through the forest of difBculty, by catting 

ing us recall the little incidents of our old life, down the trees until I came to Dora. And I went 

many of which he remembered very well. He on at a mighty rate, as if it could be done by 

said it was like those times, to be alone with walking. 

Agnes and me again ; and he wished to Heaven When I found myself on the fiimiliar Highgate 

they had never changed. I am sure there was an road, pursuing such a different errand from that 

intlnence in the placid fooo of Agnes, and in the old one of pleasure, with which it was associated, 

very touch of her hand upon his arm, that did it seemed as if a complete change had come on 

wonders for him. my whole life. But that did not discourage roe. 

My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while With the new lifej came new purpose, new inten- 

with Peggotty, in the inner room) would not ao- tion. Great was the labor; priceless the reward, 

company us to the place where they were staying, Dora was the reward, and Dora must be won. 
but insisted on my going ; and I went We dined I got into such a transport, that I felt quite 

together. After dinner, Agnes sat beside him, as sorry my coat was not a little shabby already. I 

of old, and poured out his wine. He took what wanted to be cutting at those trees in the forest 

she gave him, and no more — ^like a child— and we of difficulty, under circumstances that should 

all three sat ti^ther at a window as the evening prove my strength. I had a good mind to ask an 

gathered in. When it was almost dark, he lay old man, in wire spectacles, who was breaking 

down on a solk, Agnes pillowing his head and stones upon the road, to lend me his hammer for 

bt'Ddi-Qg over htm a little while ; and when she a litUe while, and let me begin to beat a path to 
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Pora out of gmnlte. I Btimalated myself Into "yon are a man 1 How do yon do? I om de- 

ench a heat, and got bo ont of breath, that I felt lighted to eee yon. My dear Copperfield, how 

as if I had been earning I don^t know how mnch. very mnch yon have improved ! You are qnite— 

In this state, I went into a cottage that I saw was yes— dear me I " 

to let, and examined it narrowly,— for I felt It I hoped he was well, and Mrs. Strong too. 

necessary to be practical. It would do for me "Oh dear, yes I" said the doctor; "Annlo's 

and Dora admirably: with a little front garden qnite well, and she'll be delighted to see yon. 

for Jip to run abont in, and bark at the trades- Yon were always her favorite. She said so, last 

people through the railings, and a capital room night, when I showed her your letter. And— yes, 

up-stairs lor my aunt. I came ont again, hotter to be sure — you recollect Mr. Jack Maldon, 

und faster than ever, and dashed np to Higbgate, Cupperfield f " 

at such a rate that I was there an hour too early ; *' Perfectly, sir." 

and, though I bad not been, should have been "Of course,^* said the Doctor. "To be sure. 

obliged to stroll about to cool myself, before I was Ee^a pretty well, too.'* 

at all presentable. " Has he come home, sir ? " I inquired. 

My first care, after putting myself nnder this " From India ? '' said the Doctor. " Yes. Mr. 

necessary course of preparation, was to find the Jack Maldon couldn't bear the climate, my dear. 

Doctor's house. It was not in that part of Mrs. Markleham— yon have not forgotten Mrs. 

Higbgate where Mrs. Steerforth lived, bat quite Markleham f " 

on the opposite side of the little town. When I Forgotten the Old Soldier I And in that short 

bad made this discovery, I went back, in an at- time t 

traction I coald not resist, to a lane by Mrs. "Mrs. Markleham,'* said the Doctor, "was 

Steerforth's, and looked over the comer of the quite vexed abont him, poor thing ; so we have 

garden wall. Bis room was shut np close. The got him at home again ; and we have bought him 

conservatory doors were standing open, and Rosa a little Patent place, which agrees with him mnch 

Dartle was walking, bareheaded, with a quick im- better." 

petuons step, np and down a gravel walk on one I knew enongh of Mr. Jack Maldon to suspect 

Bide of the lawn. She gave me the idea of some firom this account that it was a place where there 

fierce thing, that was dragging the length of its was not much to do, and which was pretty well 

chain to and fro upon a beaten track, and wearing paid. The Doctor, walking up and down with bin 

its heart out. hand on my shoulder, and his kind &ce turned 

I came softly away fhnn my place of observa- encouragingly to mine, went on : 

tion, and avoiding that part of the neighborhood, " Now, my dear Ck>pperfleld, in reference to 

and wishing I had not gone near it, strolled abont this proposal of youra. It's very gratifying and 

until it was ten o'clock. The church with the agreeable to me, I am sure ; but don't you think 

Blender spire, that stands on the top of the hill yon could do better. You achieved distinction, 

now, was not there then to tell me the time. Ah yon know, when you were with us. Yon are 

old red-brick mansion, used as a school, was in qualified for many good things. Yon have laid a 

its place ; and a fine old house it must have been foundation that any edifice may be raised upon : 

to go to school at, as I recollect it and is it not a pity that you should devote the 

When I approached the Doctor's cottage— a Bpring-timeof your life to such a poor pursuit as I 

pretty old place, on which he seemed to have ex- can offer ? " 

pended some money, if I might Judge lh)m the I became very glowing again, and, expressing 

embellishments and repairs that had the look of myself in a rhapsodical style, I am afraid, urged 

being jnst completed— I saw him walking in the my request strongly: reminding the Doctor that 1 

garden at the side, gaiters and all, as if he had h»d already a profession. 

never left off walking since the days of my pupil- " Well, well," returned the Doctor, ** that's 

age. He had his old companions about him, too ; tme. Certainly, your having a profession, and 

for there were plenty of nigh trees in the neigh- being actually engaged in studying it, makes a 

borbood, and two or three rooks were on the difference. Bnt, my good young friend, what's 

{,Tass, looking after him, as if they had been seventy pounds a-year f " 
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vritten to about him by the Canterbury rooks, ** It doubles our income. Doctor Strong, 

and were observing him closely in eonse- said I. 

qucnce. " Dear me 1 " replied the Doctor. " To think 

Knowing the ntter hopelessness of attracting of that I Not that I mean to say it's rigidly limited 

his attention from that distance, I made bold to to seventy pounds a-year, because I have always 

open the gate, and walk after him, so as to meet contemplated making any young friend I might 

him when he shoald turn round. When he did, thus employ, a present too. Undoabtedly," said 

and came towards me, he looked at me thought- the Doctor, still walking me np and down with hi a 

Hilly for a few moments, evidently without think- hand on my shoulder. " I have always taken an 

ing about me at all ; and then his benevolent face annual present into account." 
expressed extraordinary pleasure, and he took " My dear tutor,'* said I (now, really, without 

me by both hands. any nonsense), " to whom I owe mwe obligations 

" Why, my dear Copperfield," said the doctor ; already tlian I ever can acknowledge—" 
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**No, no/* Interpoeed the Doctor. **F&rdon log arrivannMn.Strong^sfiiCG, before I heaiQ any 

mo I " Bound of it. A gentleman on hOTseback camo to 

** If yon w11] take racb time ae I hare, and that the gate, and leading bit horse Into the little coart, 

is my mornings and evenings, and can think it withtbebridleoTer hisann, ae if hewereqniteat 

worth seventy poands a-year, you will do me each home, tied him to a ring in the empty coacb-bonse 

a service as I cannot express.** wall, and came into the breaklhst parlor, whip in 

*' Dear me I ** said the Doctor, Innocently. ^ To hand. It was Mr. Jack Maldon ; and Mr. Jar4c 

think that so little should go for so much 1 Dear, Maldon was not at an improved by India, I 

dear ! And when you can do better, you will f thought. I was tn a state of ferocions virtue, 

On your word, now ? ** said the Doctor,-~which he however, as to young men who were not cutting 

had always made a veiy grave appeal to the honor down the trees in the forest of diflBcalty ; and my 

of us boys. impression must be received with due allowance. 

** On my word, sir t ** I returned, answering in ^ Mr. Jack I ** said the Doctor. ** Oopperfield ! '* 
our old school manner. Mr. Jack Maldoii shook hands with me : but 

^* Then be it so,** said the Doctor, clapping me not very warmly, I believed ; and with an air of 

on the shoulder, and still keeping his hand there, languid patronage, at which I secretly took great 

as we still walked up and down. umbrage. But his langnor altogether was quite a 

*' And 1 shall be twenty times happier, sir,** wonderM sight ; except when he addressed him* 

said I, with a little— I liope innocent— flattery, " if eelf to his cousin Annie, 
my employment is to be on the Dictionary.** ** Have yon breakfiisted this morning, Mr. 

The Doctor stopped, smilingly clapped me on Jack ?** said the Doctor, 
the shoulder again, and exclaimed, with a triumph ** I hardly ever take breakfiist, sir,** he replied, 

most delightful to behold, as if I had penetrated to with his head thrown back in an easy chair. ^ I 

the profoundest depths of mortal sagacity, *^ My And it bores me.** 

dear young Mend, you have hit it It if the Die- ** Is there any news to-day ?** Inquired the 

tionary.** Doctor. 

How could it be anything else ! His pockets " Nothing at all, sir,** replied Mr. Maldon. 

wereas Aill ofitashishead. It was sticking out **There*8 an account about the people being 

of him ia all directions. He told me that since his hungry and discontented down in the North, but 

retirement ftom scholastic life, he had been ad- they are always being hungry and discontented 

vancing with it wonderfully; and that nothing somewhere.*' 

could suit him better than the proposed arrange- The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though 

ments for morning and evening work, as it was he wished to change the subject, ^* Then there's 

his custom to walk about in the day-time with his no news at all ; and no news, they say, is good 

considering cap on. His papers were in a little news.** 

confusion. In consequence of Mr. Jack Maldon *" There's a long statement in the papers, sir, 

having lately proffered bis occasional services as about a murder,** observed Mr. Maldon. *• But 

an amanuensis, and not being accustomed to that somebody is always being murdered, and I didn't 

occupation ; but we should soon pat right what read it.** 

was amiss, and go on swimmingly. Afterwards, A display of indifference to all the actions and 

when we were fairly at our work, I found Mr. passions ofmankind was not snppdeed to be such 

Jack MaIdon*s efforts more troublesome to me a distinguished quality at that time, I think, as I 

than I had expected, as he had not confined him- have observed it to bo considered since. I have 

self to making numerous mistakes, but had known it very foshionable indeed. I have seen it 

sketched so many soldiers, and ladies* beads, over displayed with such success, that I have encoun- 

the Doctor's manuscript, that I often became in- tercd some fine ladies and gentlemen who might 

volved in labyrinths of obscurity. as well have been bom caterpillars. Perhaps it 

The Doctor was quite happy in the prospect of impressed me the morg then, because it was new 

our going to work together on that wonderful per- to me, but it certainly did not tend to exalt my 

formance, and we settled to begin next morning opinion of, or to strengthen my confidence in, Mr. 

at Seven o'clock. We were to work two hours Jack Maldon. 

overy morning, and two or three hours every ^ I came out to inquire whether Annie wonld 

night, except on Saturdays, when I was to rest, like to go to the opera to-night,** said Mr. Maldon, 

On Sundays, of course, I was to rest also, and I turning to her. ** It*s the last good night there 

considered these very easy terms. will be, this season ; and therc*s a singer there. 

Our plans being thus arranged to our mutual whom she really ought to hear. She is perfectly 

entlsfaction, the Doctor took me into the house to exquisite. Besides which, she is so charmingly 

present me to Mrs. Strong, whom we found in the ugly,** relapsing into languor. 
Doctor*s new study, dusting his books,— a free- The Doctor, ever pleased with what was likely 

dom which he never permitted anybody else to to please his young wife, tamed to her and said: 
take with those sacred favorites. ** Ton must go, Annie. You must go." 

They had postponed their breakfast on my ac- " I would rather not,** she said to the Doctor, 

oonnt, and we sat down to table together. We " I prefer to remain at home. I would muoh 

bad not been seated long, when I saw an approach- rather remain at home.** 
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Vnthont looking at her consin, she then ad- already, and bad resumed his companionBhIp with 

dressed me, and asked me about Agnes, and the Doctor, I took with me. 

whether she should eee her, and whether she was I took Mr. Dick with me, because, acutely cen- 

not likely to come that day ; and was so much dis- sitive to my aunt's reverses, and eincerely believ- 

turbed, that I wondered how even the Doctor, ing that no galley-slave or convict worked as I 

tmttering his toast, could be blind to what was so did, he had begun to fret and worry himself out 

obTions. of spirits and appetite, as having nothing useful 

But he saw nothing. He told her, Kood-na- to do. In this condition, ho felt more incapable 
tared! y« that she was young and ought to be of finishing the Memorial than ever; and the 
amused and entertained, and must not allow her- harder be worked at it, the oflener that unlucky 
ftelf to be made dull by a dull old fellow. More- bead of King Charles the First got into it. So- 
ever, he said, he wanted to hear her sing all the riously apprehending that his malady would in- 
new singer's songs to him ; and how could she do crease, unless we put some innocent deception 
that well, unless she went ? So the Doctor per- upon him and caused him to believe that he was 
sisted in making the engagement for her, and Mr. nseftil, or unless we could put him in the way of 
Jack Maldon was to come back to dinner. This being really useful (which would be better), I 
concluded, he went to his Patent place, I sup- made up my mind to try if Traddles could help 
pose ; but at all events went away on his horse, us. Before we went, I wrote Traddles a AiU 
looking very idle. statement of all that had happened, and Traddles 

I was curious to find out next morning, wheth- wrote me back a capital answer, expressive of his 

er she had been. She had not, but had sent into sympathy and friendship. 

London to put her cousin off; and bad gone out We found him hard at work with his inkstand 

in the afternoon to see Agnes, and had prevailed and papers, refreshed by the sight of the flower- 

upon the Doctor to go with her ; and they had potHStand and tlie little round table in a comer of 

walked home by the fields, the Doctor told me, the small apartment He received us cordially, 

the evening being delightful. I wondered then, and made friends with Mr. Dick in a moment, 

whether she would have gone if Agnes had not Mr. Dick professed an absolute certainty of hav- 

been in town, and whether Agnes had some good ing seen him before, and we both said, "'' Very 

influence over her too I likely." 

She did not look veiy happy, I thought, but it The first subject on which I had to consult 
was a good face, or a very false one. I often Traddles was this.— I bad heard that many men 
glanced at it, for she sat in the window all the distinguished in various pursuits had begun life 
time we were at work ; and made our breakfast^ by reporting the debates in Parliament. Traddles 
which we took by snatches as we were employed, having mentioned newspapers to me, as one of 
When I left, at nine o'clock, she was kneeling on his hopes, I had put the two things together, and 
the ground at the Doctor's feet, putting on his told Traddles in my letter that I wished to know 
.shoes and gaiters for him. There was a softened how I could qualify mysolf for this pursuit. Trad- 
shade upon her foce, thrown from some green dies now informed me, as the result of his in- 
Icaves overhanging the open window of the low quiries, thatthe mere mechanical acquisition ne- 
room ; and I thought all the way to Doctors' Com- cessary, except in rare cases, for thorough excel- 
mons, of the night when I had seen it looking at lence in it, that is to say, a perfect and entire 
him as he read. command of the mystery of short-hand writing 

I was pretty busy now ; up at five in the room- and reading, was about equal in difficulty to the 
ing, and home at nine or ten at night. But I had mastery of six languages ; and that it might per* 
infinite satisfaction in being so closely engaged, haps be attained, by dint of perseverance, in tho 
and never walked slowly on any account, and felt course of a few years. Traddles reasonably sup- 
enthusiastically that the more I tired myself, the posed that this would settle the business ; but I, 
more I was doing to deserve Dora. I had not re- only feeling that here indeed were a few tall trees 
vealed myself in my altered character to Dora yet, to be hewn down, immediately resolved to work 
because she was coming to see Miss Mills in a my way on to Dora through this thicket, axe in 
few days, and I deferred all I had to tell her until hand. 

then; merely informing her in my letters (all our **I am very much obliged to you, my dear 
communications were secretly forwarded through Traddles I " said I. *' IMl begin to-morrow." 
Miss Mills), that I had much to tell her. In the Traddles looked astonished, as he well might ; 
meantime, I put myself on a short allowance of but he had no notion as yet of my rapturous con- 
bear's grease, wholly abandoned scented soap and ditiou. 

lavender water, and sold off three waistcoats at a *' I'll buy a book," said I, " with a good scheme 

prodigious sacrifice, as being too luxurious for my of this art in it ; I'll work at it at tbe Commons, 

stem career. where I haven't half enough to do ; I'll take down 

Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but the speeches in our court for practice— Traddles, 

burning with impatience to do something more, I my dear fellow, I'll master it I " 

went to see Traddles, now lodging up behind the "Dear me," said Traddles, opening his eyes, 

parapet of a house in Castle Street, Holborn. Mr. " I had no idea you were such a determined (jutf> 

Dick, who had been with me to Hlghgate twice actcr, Copperfield I '* 
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I doii*t know how he Bhonld have had, fbr it 
was new enough to me. I passed that off, and 
brooght Mr. Dick on the carpet. 

•'Yon see/' ia.d Mr. Dick, wlstfnlly, "If I 
could exert myself, Mr. Traddles— if I could beat 
a drum— or blow anything ! " 

Poor fellow I I have little donbt he wonld 
have preferred such an employment in his heart to 
an others. Traddles, who would not have smiled 
for the world, replied composedly: 

'* But yon are a very good penman, sir. Yon 
told me so, Copperfleld?" 

*' Excellent I '' said I. And Indeed he was. He 
wrote with extraordinary neatness. 

"Don't you think," said Traddlee, "yon could 
copy writings, sir, if I got them for yon ? " 

Mr. Dick looked doubtltOly at me.' "Eh, 
Trotwood t " 

I shook my head. Mr. Dick shook his, and 
sighed. " Tell him about the Memorial," said Mr. 
Dick. 

I explained to Traddles that there was a diffi- 
culty in keeping King Charles the First out of 
Mr. Dick^s manascrlpts ; Mr. Dick in the mean- 
while looking very deferentially and serioasly at 
Traddles, and sacking his thnmb. 

^' But these writings, yon know, that I speak of, 
Are already drawn ap and finished," said Traddles 
arter a little consideration. " Mr. Dick has noth- 
ing to do with them. Wouldn't that make a dif- 
ference, Copperfield ? At all events, wouldn't it 
be well to try ? " 

This gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying 
our heads together apart, whOe Mr. Dick anx- 
iously watched us from his chair, we concocted a 
scheme in virtue of which we got him to work 
next day with triumphant success. 

On a table by the window in Buckingham 
Street, we set out the work Traddles procured for 
him— which was to make, I forget how many 
copies of a legal document about some right of 
way— and on another table we spread the last un- 
finished original of the great Memorial. Our in- 
structions to Mr. Dick were that he should copy 
exactly what he had before him, without the least 
departure from the original ; and that when he felt 
it necessary to make the slightest allneioa to King 
Charles the First, he should fly to the Memorial. 
We exhorted him to be resolute in this, and left 
my aunt to observe him. My aunt reported to us, 
afterwards, that, at first, he was like a man play- 
ing the kettle-drums, and constantly divided his 
attentions between the two ; but that, finding thia 
confuse and fatigue him, and having his copy 
there, plainly before his eyes, he soon sat at it in 
an orderly business-like manner, and postponed 
the Memorial to a more convenient time. In a 
word, although we took great care that he should 
have no more to do than was good for him, and 
olthough he did not begin with the beginning of 
a week, he earned by the following Saturday night 
ten shillings nnd nine pence ; and never, while I 
live, shall I forget his going about to all the shops 
In the neighborhood to change this treasure into 



sixpences, or his bringing them to my flnnt »• 
ranged in the form of a heart upon a waiter, with 
tears of Joy and pride in bis eyes. He was like 
one under the propitious influence <rf a charm, 
from the moment of his being usefdlly employed; 
and if there were a happy man in the world, that 
Saturday night, it was the grateAil creature who 
thought my aunt the most wonderful woman in 
existence, and me the most wonderfril young 
man. 

** No starving now, Trotwood," said Mr. Dick, 
shaking hands with me in a comer. "I'll pro- 
vide for her, sirl" and he flourished his ten 
fingers in the air, as if they were ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, 
Traddles or I. "It really," said Traddles, sud- 
denly, taking a letter out of hie pocket, and giving 
it to me, " put Mr. Micawber quite out of my 
head I " 

The letter (Mr. Micawber never missed any 
possible opportunity of writing a letter) was ad- 
dressed to me, "By the kindness of T. Traddles, 
Esquire, of the Inner Temple." It ran thus : 

"Mt deab Copperfibld, 

" You may possibly not be unprepared to re- 
ceive the intimation that something has turned 
up. I may have mentioned to you on a former 
occasion that I was in expectation of such an 
event. 

" I am about to establish myself in one of the 
provincial towns of our favored island (where the 
society may be described as a happy admixture 
of the agricultural and the clerical), in immediate 
connexion with one of the learned professions. 
Mrs. Micawber and our offspring will accompany 
me. Our ashes, at a future period, will probably 
be found commingled in the cemetery attached 
to a venerable pile, for which the spot to which I 
refer, has acquired a reputation, shall I say from 
China to Peru ? 

"In bidding adieu to the modem Babylon, 
where we have undergone many vicissitudes. 1 
truBt not ignobly, Mrs. Micawber and m^-self can- 
not disguise from our minds that we part, it may 
be for years and it may be for ever, with an indi- 
vidual linked by strong associations to the altar 
of our domestic life. If, on the eve of such a de* 
parture, you will accompany our mutual friend, 
Mr. Thomas Traddles, to our present abode, and 
there reciprocate the wishes natural to the occor 
sion, you will confer a Boon 
"On 
"One 
"Who 
"Is 
" Ever yours, 

"WiLKiNs Micawber." 

I was glad to find that Mr. Micawber bad got 
rid of bis dust and ashes, and that something 
really had turned up at last. Learning from 
Traddles that the invitation referred to the eveiif 
ing then wearing away, I expressed my readiness 
to do honor to it; and we went off together to 
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f]9e lodging whicb Mr. Mlcawber occnpied as Mr. I expressed my opinion that this was going in 

Mortimer, and which was sitaated near the top the right direction. 

of the Gray's Inn Road. "It may be a sacrifice," said Mrs. Micawber, 

The resources of this lodging were so limited, " to immare one's-self in a Cathedral town ; bat 

that we found ihe twins, now some eight or nine surely, Mr. Copperfield, if it is a sacrifice in me, 

years old, reposing in a turn-up bedstead in the it is much more a sacrifice in a man of Mr. Micaw- 

family sitting-room, where Mr. Mlcawber had ber's abilities." 

prepared, in a wash-hand-sUnd Jug, what he " Oh 1 You are going to a Cathedral town ? " 

called a "Brew" of the agreeable beverage for said I. 

which he was ftimous. I had the pleasure, on Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all, 
this occasion, of renewing the acquaintance of out of the wash-hand-stand jug, replied : 
Master Mlcawber, whom I found a promising "To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Copper- 
boy of about twelve or thirteen, very subject to field, I have entered into arrangements, by virtue 
that restlessness of limb which is not an unfre- of which I stand pledged and contracted to onr 
quent phenomenon in youths of his age. I also firiend Heep, to assist and fierve him In the ca- 
became once moro known to his dster. Miss Mi- pacity of— and to be— his confidential clerk." 
cawber, in whom, as Mr. Micawber told us, " her I stared at Mr. Micawber, who greatly exijoyed 
mother renewed her youth, like the Phoenix." my surprise. 

" My dear Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, " I am bound to state to yon," he said, with an 
** yourself and Mr. Traddles find us on the brink oflScial air, "that the business habits, and the 
of migration, and will excuse any little discom- prudent suggestions, of Mrs. Micawber, have in a 
forts incidental to that position." great measure conduced to this result. The gaunt- 
Glancing round as I made a suitable reply, I let, to which Mrs. Micawber referred upon a former 
observed that the family efifects wore already occasion, being thrown down in the form of an 
packed, and that the amount of lu^age was by advertisement, was taken up by my friend Heep, 
no means overwhelming. I congratulated Mrs. and led to a mutual recognition. Of my friend 
Micawber on the approaching change. Heep," said Mr. Micawber, " who is a man of re- 

" My dear Mr. Copperfield," said Mrs. Micaw- markable shrewdness, I desire to speak with all 

ber, " of your friendly Interest in all our aflEhirs, I possible respect My friend Heep has not fixed 

am weU assured. My fkmily may consider it ban- the positive remuneration at too high a figure, but 

Ishment, if they please; but I am a wife and he has made a great deal, in the way of extrication 

mother, and I never wUl desert Mr. Mlcawber." from the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, con- 

Traddles, appealed to, by Mrs.Micawber'seye, tingent on the value of my services; and on tho 

feelingly acquiesced. value of those services, I pin my fklth. Such ad- 

"That," said Mrs. Micawber, "that, at least, dress and intelligence as I chance to possess," 

is my view, my dear Mr. Copperfield and Mr. said Mr. Micawber, boastfully disparaging hlm- 

Traddles, of the obligation which I took upon self, with the old genteel air, " will be devoted to 

myself when I repeated the Irrevocable words, *■ I, my friend Heep's service. I have already some 

Emma, take thee, Wllklns.' I read the service acquaintance with the law— as a defendant on 

over with a flat-candle on the previous night, and civil process— and I shall immediately apply my- 

the conclusion I derived from It was, that I never self to the Commentaries of one of the most 

could desert Mr. Micawber. And," said Mrs. eminent and remarkable of our English Jurists. 

Micawber, " though it Is possible I may be mis- I believe It Is unnecessary to add that I allude to 

taken in my view of Uie ceremony, I never Mr. Justice Blackstone." 

will!" These observations, and Indeed the greater 

" My dear," said Mr. Mlcawber, a little impa- part of the observations made that evening, w^ere 

tlently, " I am not conscious that you are expect- interrupted by Mrs. Micawber'a discovering that 

ed to do anything of the sort." Master Mlcawber was sitting on hie boots, or 

" I am aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield," pur^ holding his head on with both arms as If he felt It 
sued Mrs. Mlcawber, " that I am now about to loose, or accidentally kicking Traddles under the 
cast my lot among strangers ; and I am also aware table, or shuffling his feet over one another, or 
that the various members of my fiimlly, to whom producing them at distances from himself ap- 
Mr. Micawber has written In the most gentleman- parently outrageous to nature, or lying sideways 
)y terms, announcing that Ikct, have not taken the with his hair among the wine-glasses, or develop- 
least notice of Mr. Mlcawber's communication, ing his restlessness of limb in some other form 
Indeed I may be superstitious," said Mrs. Mlcaw- incompatible with the general Interests of society ; 
ber, " but it appears to me that Mr. Micawber is and by Master Micawber^s receiving those dis- 
destlned never to receive any answers whatever to coveries in a resentful spirit. I sat all the whil«\ 
the great majority of the communications he amazed by Mr. MicaTiber's disclosure, and won- 
writes. I may augur from the silence of my fomily, derlng what it meant; until Mrs. Micawber re- 
that they object to the resolution I have taken ; sumed the thread of the discourse, and claimed 
but I should not allow myself to be swerved from my attention. 

the path of duty, Mr. Copperfield, even by my " What I particularly request Mr. Micawber to 

papa and mamma, were they still living." be carcftil of, is," said Mrs. Mlcawber, " that he 
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does not, my dear Mr. Copperfield, fn applying passed Ms band complacently over hia baU bead, 
bimst'If to this subordinate branch of the law, and said with ostentations resignation : 
place It ont of his power to rise, nltimatcly, to ** My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees 
the top of the tree. I am convinced that Mr. of fortune. If I am resorred to wear a wig, I am 
Mlcawber, giving bis mind to a profession so at least prepared, externally,^* in allosion to hie 
adapted to bis fertile rcsoarces, and his flow of baldness, ** for that distinction. I do not," said 
language, fnusi dietingui^h himself. Now, for Mr. Micawber, ^' regret my hair, and I may havo 
example, Mr. Traddlcs,'* said Mrs. Micawber, as- been deprived of it for a specific purpose. I con- 
suming a profound air, " a Judge, or even say a not say. It is my intention, my dear Copperfield, 
Chancellor. Does an individual place himself be- to educate my son for the Church ; I will not deny 
yond the pale of those preferments by entering on that I should be happy, on his account, to attain 
such an office aa Mr. Micawber has accept- to eminence." 
ed ? ** '' For the Church ? '' said I, still pondering, be- 

** My dear,** observed Mr. Micawber— but tweenwhilea, on Uriah Heep. 
glancing inquisitively at Traddles, too ; ** we have *'Yes," said Mr. Micawber. **He baa a re 

time enough before us, for the consideration of markable head-voice, and will ocmimeuce as a 

those questions." chorister. Our residence at Canterbury, and our 

*' Micawber,** she returned, ** no! Your mis- local connexion, will, no doubt, enable bim to 

take in life is, that yon do not look forward fkr take advantage of any vacancy that may arise in 

enough. You are bound, in Justice to your the Cathedral corps.** 

family, if not to yourself, to take in at a compre- On k)oking at Master Micawber again, I saw 

hensive glance the extremest point in the horizon that he had a certain expression of ihoe, as if his 

to which your abilities may lead yon.** voice were behind hia eyebrows ; where it prea- 

Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch ently appeared to be, on his singing us (aa an 

with an air of exceeding satlsfhctlon— still glan- alternative between that and bed), *' The Wood- 

cing at Traddles, aa if he desired to have liia Pecker tapping.** After many compliments on 

opinion. this performance, we fell into some general con 

** Why, the plain state of the case, Mrs. Micaw- versation ; and as 1 was too fhll of my desperate 

ber,** said Traddles, mildly breaking the truth to intentions to keep my altered circumstances to 

her, ** I mean the real prosaic fhct, you know—** myself, I made U>em known to Mr. and Mrs. 

'* Just so,** said Mrs. Micawber, ** my dear Mr. Micawber. I cannot express how extremely de- 

Traddles, I wish to be as prosaic and literal aa lighted they both were, by the idea of my aunt*s 

possible on a subject of so much importance.** being in difDcnlties ; and how comftMrtable and 

" —Is," said Traddles, " that this branch of the fHcndly it made them, 
law, even if Mr. Micawber were a regular solid- When we were nearly come to the laat round 

tor—** of the punch, I addressed myself to Traddles, and 

*^ Exactly so,** returned Mrs. Micawber. reminded him that we must not separate, without 
(" Wilkins, you are squinting, and will not be able wishing our friends health, happiness, and sue- 
to get your eyes back.*') cess in their new career. I begged Mr. Micawbw 

*'— Has nothing,** pursued Traddles, '* to do to fill us bumpers, and proposed the toast in due 

with that. Only a barrister is eligible for such form : shaking hands with him across the table, 

proferments ; and Mr. Micawber could not be a and kissing Mrs. Micawber, to commemorate tliat 

barrister, without being entered at an inn of court eventful occasion. Traddles imitated me in the 

as a student, for five years.** first particular, but did not consider himself a 

** Do I follow you ? '* said Mrs. Micawber, with sufficiently old friend to venture on the second, 
her most aflTable air of business. "Do I under- *'My dear Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, 

stand, my dear Mr. Traddles, that at the expira- rising with one of his thumbs in each of his 

tlon of that period, Mr. Micawber would be waistcoat pockets, ** the companion of my youth: 

eligible as a Judge or Chancellor f ** if I may be allowed the expression— and my 

"He would be eUgHMC* returned Tmddlea, esteemed fHend Traddles : if I may be permitted 

with a strong emphasis on that word. to call him so— will allow me, on the part of Mrs. 

*^Thank you,** said Mrs. Micawber. "That is Micawber, myself, and our offspring, to thank 

quite sufficient. If such is the case, and Mr. them in the warmest and most uncompromising 

Micawber forfeits no privilege by entering on terms for their good wishes. It may be expected 

these duties, my anxiety is set at rest I speak,*' that on the eve of a migration which will consign 

said Mrs. Micawber, " as a female, necessarily : us to a perfectly new existence,** Mr. Micawb« 

but I have always been of opinion that Mr. spoke as if they were going five hundred thousand 

Micawber possesses what I luive heard my papa miles, " I should offer a few valedictory remarks 

call, when I lived at home, the Judicial mind ; and to two such friends as I see before me. But all 

I hope Mr. Micawber is now entering on a field that I have to say in this way, Iliave said. What- 

where that mind will develop itself, and take a ever station in society I may attain, throngh the 

commanding station.** medium of the learned profession of which I am 

I quite believe that Mr. Micawber saw himself, about to bocorae an unworthy member, I shall en- 

tn his >idicial mlnd^s eye, on the woolsack. He deavor not to disgrace, and Mrs. Micawber win 
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b« safe to adorn. tJnder the temporary presBure tory things I mneed upon, that, slippery as Mr. 

of pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a view to Micawber was, I was probably indebted to some 

their immediate liquidation, bat remaining: nn- compassionate recollection he retained of me as 

liquidated through a combination of circum- his boy-lodger, for never having been anked by 

stances, I have been under the necessity of as- him for money. I certahily should not have had 

Buming a garb fVom which my natural Instincts the moral courage to refuse it ; and I have no 

recoil— I allude to spectacles— and possessing my- doubt he knew that (to his credit be it written)^ 

eelf of a cognomen, to which I can establish no quite as well as 1 did. 

legitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that ^ 

e>core is, that the cloud has passed ftt>m the dreary mAT>T w 

econe, and the God of Day is once more high CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

upon the mountain tops. On Monday next, on ^ little cold water. 

the arrival of the four o*clock afternoon coach at Mt new life had lasted for more than a week, and 

Canterbury, my foot will be on my native heath— I was stronger than ever in those tremendous 

my name, Micawber I ** practical resolutions that I felt the crisis required. 

Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the close I continued to walk extremely fkst, and to have a 

of these remarks, and drank two glasses of punch general idea that I was getting on. I made it a 

in grave succession. He then said with much rule to take as much out of myself as I possibly 

solemnity: could, in my way of doing everything to which I 

*' One thing more I have to do, before this sep- applied my energies. I made a perfect victim of 

aration is complete, and that is to perform an act myself. I even entertained some idea of putting 

of justice. My friend Mr. Thomas Traddles has, myself on a vegetable diet, vaguely conceiving 

on two several occasions, * put his name,' if I may that, in becoming a graxninivoroos animal, 1 

use a common expression, to bills of exdiange for should sacrifice to Dora. 

my accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. As yet, little Dora was quite unconscious of 
Thomas Traddles was left— let me say, in short, my desperate firmness, otherwise than as my let- 
in the lurch. The fulfilment of the second has ters darkly shadowed it forth. But, another Sat- 
not yet arrived. The amount of the first obliga- nrday came, and on that Saturday evening she 
tion," here Mr. Micawber carefhily referred to was to be at Miss Mills^s ; and when Mr. Mills 
papers, " was, I believe, twenty-three, four, nine had gone to his whist-club (telegraphed to me in 
and a half; of the second, according to my entry the street, by a birdcage in the drawing-room 
of that transaction, eighteen, six, two. These middle window), I was to go there to tea. 
sums, united, make a total, if my calculation is By this time, wo were quite settled down in 
correct, amounting to forty-one, ten, eleven and Buckingham Street, where Mr. Dick continued his 
a half. My friend Mr. Coppcrfield will perhaps copying in a state of absolute felicity. My aunt 
do me the favor to check that total ? " had obtained a signal victory over Mrs. Crupp, by 

I did so, and found it correct. paying her ofi*, throwing the first pitcher she 

*' To leave this metropolis," said Mr. Micaw- planted on the stairs out of the window, and pro- 
ber, *^ and my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, with- tecting, in person, up and down the staircase, a 
out acquitting myself of the pecuniary part of supernumerary whom she engaged from the outer 
this obligation, would weigh upon my mind to an world. These vigorous measures struck such 
Insupportable extent. I have, therefore, prepared terror to the breast of Mrs. Crupp, that she sub- 
for my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, and I now sided into her own kitchen, under the impression 
hold in my liand a document, which accomplishes tliat my aunt was mad. My aunt being supreme- 
the desired object, f beg to hand to my friend ly indifferent to Mrs. Crupp^s opinion and evcry- 
Mr. Thomas Traddles my 1. O. <]7. for forty-one, body else's, and rather favoring than discoura- 
ten, eleven and a half, and I am happy to recover ging the idea, Mrs. Crupp, of late the bold, became 
my moral dignity, and to know that I can once within a few days so iGiint-heartcd, that rather 
more walk erect before my fellow-man I " than encounter my aunt upon the staircase, she 

With this introduction (which greatly afiVscted wotild endeavor to hide her portly form behind 

him), Mr. Micawber placed his L O. U. in the doors— leaving visible, however, a wide maxgin 

bands of Traddles, and said he wished him well of flannel petticoat— or would shrink into dark 

in every relation of life. I am persuaded, not comers. This gave my aunt such tmspeakable 

only that this was quite tlM same to Mr. Micaw- satis&ction, that I believe she took a delight in 

her as paying the money, but that Traddles him- prowling up and down, with her bonnet insanely 

self hardly knew the difference until he had had perched on the top of her head, at times when 

time to think about it. Mrs. Crupp was likely to be in the way. 

Mr. Micawber walked so erect before his fel- My aunt, being uncommonly neat and ingeni- 
low-man, on the strength of this virtuous action, ous, made so many little improvements in our do- 
that his chest looked half as brood again when he mestic arrangements, that I ssemed to be richer 
lighted ns down-stairs. We parted with great instead of poorer. Among the rest, she convert- 
heartiness on both sides ; and when I had seen ed the pantry into a dressing-room for me ; and 
Traddles to his own door, and was going home purchased and embellished a bedstead for my 
alone. 1 thought, among other odd and coutradic- occupatiou, which looked as like a bookcase in 

10— ♦ 
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(be dajtlmo m a bedstead oonld. I was tbe ob* lorlngr as conJd be. I eooo carried de«}Iaiioii 

}ect of ber coottant M>licitade ; and my poor into tbe bosom ot oar Joys— not tbat I meant to 

motber bersetf coold not bare loved me better, or do jit, bnt that I was ao ftiU of the enbject— by 

atadied more how to make me happy. asking Dora, without the Bmallest preparation, if 

PcfTcrotty bad considered herself highly privi- she couJd love a beggar r 
Iwrod In belnir allowed to participate in these la- My pretty, little, startled Dora I Iler only 

bora; and, although she still retained something association with the word was a yellow face and 

of her old sentiment of awe in reference to my a nightcap, or a pair of cratches, or a wooden 

aunt, had received w) many marks of encourage- leg, or a dog with a decanter-stand in his month, 

ment and confidence, that they were the best or something of that kind ; and she stared at me 

friends possible. Bat the time bad now come (I with the most delightful wonder, 
am speaking of the Saturday when I was to take *'" How can you ask me anything go foolish t ^' 

tea at Miss Mills's) when it was necessary for her pouted Dora. ^' Love a beggar 1 '' 
to retnm home, and enter on the discharge of the *' Dora, my own dearest r* said L ^''I am a 



«t 



dotiee she bad undertaken in behalf of Ham. **So beggar I 

good-bye, Barkis," said my aunt, ** and take care ^' How can yon be such a silly thing,'^ replied 

of yourself ! I am sore I never thooi^ht I could Dora, slapping my hand, " as to sit there, telling 

be sorry to lose you I ** auch stories ? IMl make Jip bite you I '' 

I took Fteggotty to tbe coach-offlce and saw her Her childish way was the most dcliciouR way 

off, She cried at parting, and confided her in the world to me, but it was necessary to bo 

brother to my Mendship as Ham had done. We explicit, and I solemnly repeated: 

had heard nothing of him since he went away, *' Dora, my own life, I am your rained 

that sonny afternoon. David I " 

** And now, my own dear Davy," said Peg- " I declare ni make Jip bite you ! " said Dora, 
gotty, " If, while you*re a *prentlce, you shouki shaking her curls, " if you are so ridiculous." 
want any money to spend ; or if, when you're out Bat I looked so serious, that Dora left off 
of yonr time, my dear, you should want any to shaking her curls, and laid her trembling little 
set yon np (and you must do one or other, or hand upon my sboalder, and first looked scared 
both, my darling) ; who has such a good right to and anxious, then began to cry. That was dread- 
ask leave to lend it you, aa my sweet girPs own fol. I fell upon my knees before tbe sofa, caress- 
old stupid me 1 ** ing her, and imploring her not to rend my heart ; 

I was not BO savagely independent aa to say but, (brsome time, poor little Dora did nothing 

anything in reply, but that if ever I borrowed but exclaim Oh dear ! Oh dear 1 And oh. she was 

money of any one, I woald borrow it of her. Next so Arightened I And where was Jalia Mills I And 

to accepting a large sum on the spot, I believe oh, take her to Jalla Mills, and go away, please I 

this gave Peggotty more comfort than anything I nntil I was almost beside myself, 

could have done. At last, after an agony of supplication and 

" And, my dear 1 " whispered Peggotty, " tell protestation, I got Dora to look at me, with a 

the pretty little angel that I should so have liked horrified expression of face, which I gradually 

to see her, only for a minute ! And tell her that soothed until it was only loving, and her soft, 

before she marries my boy, FU come and make pretty check was lying against mine. Then I 

your house so beautilVil for yon, if you'll let me I " told her, with my arms clasped round her, ho w I 

I declared that nobody else should touch it ; and loved her, so dearly, and so dearly ; how I felt it 

this gave Peggotty such delight, that she went right to offer to release her IVom her engagement, 

away in good spirits. because now I was poor ; how I never could bear 

I fatigued myself as much as I possibly could it, or recover it, ^f I lost her ; how I had no fears 

in the Commons all day, by a variety of devices, of poverty, if she had none, my arm being nerved 

and at the appointed time in the evening repaired and my heart inspired by her ; how I was already 

to Mr. Mills's street. Mr. Mills, who was a terri- working with a courage such as none but lovers 

ble fellow to fall asleep after dinner, had not yet knew ; how I had begun to be practical, and look 

gone out, and there was no birdcage in the mid- Into the Aiture ; how a crust well-earned was 

die window. sweeter for than a feast inherited ; and much 

He kept me waiting so long, that I fervently more to the same purpose, which I delivered In a 

hoped the club would fine him for being late. At burst of passionate eloquence quite surprising 

last he came out ; and then I saw my own Dora to myself, though I had been thinking about it, 

hang np the birdcage, and peep into the balcony day and night, ever since my aunt had astonished 

to look for me, and run in again when she saw I me. 

was there, while Jip remained behind, to bark " Is your heart mine still, dear Dora ? '* said 

injuriously at an immense butcher's dog in the I, rapturously, for I knew by her clinging to me 

street, who could have taken him like a pill. that it was. 

Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet " Oh, yes ! " cried Dora. " Oh, yes, It's aH 

me : and Jip came scrambling out, tumbling over yours. Oh, don't be dreadful ! '* 

his own growls, under the impression that I was / dreadful 1 To Dora 1 

a Bandit; and we all three went in, ae happy and "Don't talk about being poor, and working 
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haTdl" BaidDora,noBtling doser to me. "Oh, "Don*t, don't I Pray don't I" cried Dora, 

don't, don't I " ** It's so very dreadftil 1 ' ' 

" My dearcflt loTC,** said I, " the crust well- *' My soul, not at all ! " said I cheerfully. " If 

earned—" you will sometimes think of that, and look about 

" Oh, yee ; hut I don't want to hear any more now and then at your papa's hoasekeeping, and 

about cmstsl" said Dora. "And Jip must endeavor to acquire a little habit— of accounts, 

nave a mutton-chop every day at twelve, or he'll for instance—" 
die I " Poor little Dora received this Bug^estlon with 

I was charmed with her childish, winning way. something that was half a sob and half a 

I fondly explained to Dora that Jip should have scream. 

his mutton-chop with his accustomed regularity. *' — It would be so usefhl to us afterwards," I 

I drew a picture of our frugal home, made inde- went on. " And if you would promise me to read 

pendent by my labor— sketching-in the little a little— a little Cookery Book that I would send 

house I had seen at Highgate, and my annt in her you, it would be so excellent for both of us. For 

room np-stalrs. ' our path in life, my Dora," said I, warming with 

**I am not dreadftil now, Dora?" said I, the subject, "is stony and rugged now, and it 

tenderly. rests with as to smooth it. We must fight our 

" Oh, no, no 1 '* cried Dora. " But I hope your way onward. We must be brave. There are 

aunt will keep in her own room a good deal 1 obstacles to be met, and we must meet, and crush 

And I hope she's not a scolding old thing! " them 1 " 

If it were possible for me to love Dora more I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched 

than ever, I am sure I did. But I felt she was a hand, and a most enthusiastic countenance ; but 

little Impracticable. It damped my new-born it was quite unnecessary to proceed. I had said 

ardor, to find that ardor so difficult of communi- enough. I had done it again. Oh, she was so 

cation to her. I made another trial. When she frightened 1 Oh, where was Julia Mills I Oh, 

was quite herself again, and was curling Jip's take her to Julia Mills, and go away, please I So, 

ears, as he lay upon her lap, I became grave, and that, in short, I was quite distracted, and raved 

said : about the drawing-room. 

** My own 1 May I mention something ? " I thought I had killed her, this time. I sprin 

•' Oh, please don't be practical I " said Dora kled water on her face. 1 went down on my knees, 

coaxingly. " Because It frightens me so I " 1 plucked at my hair. I denouuccd myself as a 

" Sweet heart ! " I returned ; " there is noth- remorseless brute and a ruthless beast. I im- 

Ing to alarm yon In all this. I want you to think plored her forgiveness. I besought her to look 

of it quite dlfll'erently. I want to make it nerve up. I ravaged Miss Mills's work-box for a sraell- 

you, and inspire you, Dora 1 " ing-bottle, and in my agony of mind applied an 

** Oh, but that's so shocking 1 " aried Dora. Ivory needle-case instead, and dropped all the 

** My love, no. Perseverance and strength of needles over Dora. I shook my fists at Jip, who 
character will enable us to bear much worse was as frantic as myself. I did every wild ex- 
things.'* travagance that could be done, and was a long 

"But I haven't got any strength at all," said way beyond the end of my wits when Miss Mills 

Dora, shaking her curls. " Have I, Jip ! Oh, do came into the room, 
kiss Jip, and be agreeable I " " Who has done this I " exclaimed Miss Mills, 

It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when succoring her Mend, 
she held him up to me for that purpose, putting I replied, " /, Miss Mills 1 I have done it ! 

her own bright, rosy little mouth into kissing Behold the destroyer 1 " — or words to that effect 

form, as she directed the operation, which she —and hid my £ace from the light, in the sofa 

insisted should be performed symmetrically, on cushion. 

the centre of his nose. I did as she bade me— At first Miss Mills thought it was a quaiTel, 

rewarding myself afterwards for my obedience— and that we were verging on the Desert of Sa- 

and she charmed me out of my graver character hara; but she soon found out how matters stood, 

for I don't know how long. » for my dear afiectlonate little Dora, embracing 

" But, Dora, my beloved ! " said I, at last re- her, began exclaiming that I was " a poor la- 

snmlng it; "I was going to mention some- borer;'* and then cried for me, and embraced 

thing." me, and asked me would I let her give me all hci 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court might money to keep, and then fell on Miss Mills's neck, 
^ave fallen in love with her, to see her fold her sobbing as if her tender heart were broken, 
little hands and hold them up, begging and pray- Miss Mills must have been bom to be a bless- 
ing me not to be dreadftil any more. ing to us. She ascertained ft-om me in a few 

" Indeed I am not going to be, my darling 1 '* words what it was all about, comforted Dora, and 

I assured her. " But, Dora, my love. If you will gradually convinced her that I was not a laborer 

sometimes think— not despoudingly, you know ; —from my manner of stating the case I believe 

fATfrom that I— but if you will sometimes think— Dora concluded that I was a navigator, and went 

just toencourageyourself— that jou are engaged balancing myself up and doNvn a plank all day 

to a poor man— '* with a wheelbarrow— and so brought us together 

10 
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in peace. When wo were qTiite composed, and We bad only one check 10 oar pleasure, and 

Dora had gone ap-Btairs to pnt some roee-water that happened a little while before I took my 

to her eyes, Miss Mills rang for tea. In the en- leave, when, Miss Mills chancing to make some 

sning interval, I told Miss Mills that she was allasion to to-morrow morning, I nnlnckilylet 

evermore my friend, and that my heart mnst oat that, being oNlged to exert myself now, I 

cease to vibrate ere I could for&ret her sympathy, got op at five o''clock. Whether Dora had any 

I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had en- idea that I was a Private Watchman, I am nn- 

deavored, so very nnsnccessfally, to exi)oand to able to say ; but it made a great impression on 

Dora. Miss Mills replied, on general principles, her, and she neither played nor sang any more, 

that the Cottage of content was better than the It was still on her mind when I bade hex 

Palace of cold splendor, and that where love was, adieu ; and she said to me in her pretty coaxing 

all was. way— «s if I were a doll, I nsed to think— 

I raid to Miss Mills that this was very true, Now donH get np at five o'clock, yon naughty 

and who should know it better than I, who loved boy. It's so nonsensical I ** 

Dora with a love that never mortal had expo- "My love," said I, *' I have work to do.*' 

rienced yet ? But on Miss Mills observing, with " But don't do it 1 " returned Bora. " Why 

rlespondency, that it were well indeed for some should you ? " 

hearts if this were so, I explained that I begged It was impossible to say to that sweet little 
leave to restrict the observation to mortals of the surprised face, otherwise than lightly and play- 
masculine gender. fully, that we must work, to live. 

I then put it to Miss Mills, to say whether she ^* Oh I How ridiculous I " cried Dora, 

considered that there was or was not any practi- *^ How shall we live without, Dora 1 " said I. 

cal merit In the suggestion I had been anxious to ** How ? Any how 1 " said Dora, 

make, concerning the accounts, the housekeei)- ^^^ seemed to think she had quite settled the 

ing, and the Cookery Book ? question, and gave me such a triumphant little 

Miss Mills, after some txmsideration, thus re- kiss, direct from her innocent heart, that I wouk! 

plied : hardly have put her out of conceit with her ai>- 

" Mr. Copperfield, I will be plain with yon. swer, for a fortune. 

Mental snfl'ering and trial supply, in some na- Well 1 I loved her, and I went on loving her, 

tures, the place of years, and I will be as plain most absorbingly, entirely, and completely. But 

with you as if I were a Lady Abbess. No. The going on, too, working pretty hard, and busily 

!f<aggcstion is not appropriate to our Dora. Our keeping red-hot all the irons I now had in the 

clearest Dora is a fovorite child of nature. She is fire, I would sit sometimes of a night, opposite my 

a thing of light, and airiness, and joy. I am free aunt, thinking how 1 had frightened Dora that 

to confess that if it could be done, it might be time, and how I could best make my way with a 

well, but—" And Miss Mills shook her head. guitar-case through the forest of diflaculty, until I 

I was encouraged by this closing admission on oacd to iancy that my head was turning quite grey, 

{he part of Miss Mills to ask her, whether, for , 

Dora's sake, if she had any opportunity of luring rrr ATyrRR 

her attention to such preparations for an earnest CHAPTER XXXYlu. 

life, she would avail herself of it ? Miss Mills re- ^ dissolution ot pabtnership. 

plied in the affirmative so readily, that I ftirther I did not allow my resolution, with respect to 

asked her if she would take charge of the Cookery the Parliamentary Debates, to cool. It was one 

Book ; and, if she ever could insinuate it upon of the irons I began to heat immediately, and one 

Dora^s acceptance, without fHghtening her, un- of the irons I kept hot, and hammered at, with a 

dcrtake to do me that crowning service. Miss perseverance I may honestly admire. I bought 

Mills accepted this trust, too ; but was not san- an approved scheme of the noble art and mystery 

gnine. of stenography (which cost me ten and sixpence). 

And Dora returned, looking such a lovely little and plunged into a sea of perplexity that brought 

creature, that I really doubted whether she ought me, in a few weeks, to the confines of distrac- 

Lo be troubled with anything so ordinary. And tion. The changes that were rung upon dots, 

ghe loved me so much, and was so captivating which in such a position meant such a thing, and 

(particularly when she made Jip stand on his in such another position something else, entirely 

bind I^ps for toast, and when she pretended to different; the wonderful vagaries that were played 

hold that nose of his against the hot tea-pot for by circles ; the unaccountable consequences that 

punishment because he wouldn^t), that I felt like a resulted from marks like flies* legs ; the tremen- 

eort of Monster who had got into a Fairy^s bower, dons effects of a curve in a wrong place ; not only 

when I thought of having frightened her, and made troubled my waking hours, but reappeared be- 

hercry. fore me in my sleep. When I had groped my 

After tea we had the guitar; and Dora sang way, blindly, through these difficulties, and had 

those same dear old French songs about the im- mastered the alphabet, which was an Egyptian 

possibility of ever on any account leaving off Temple in itself, there then appeared a procee- 

dancing, La ra la. La ra la, until I felt a much sion of new horrors, called arbitrary characters ; 

greatci Monster than before. the most despotic cluuucters I have ever known ; 
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Who Inslstcf!, for instance, thai a thing like the tending to tho annihilation of the British constito- 

beginntng of a cobweb, meant expectation, and tion, and the ruin of the country, 

that a pec and-ink sky-rocket Btood for disadvan- Often and often we pursued these debates antil 

tas^ons. WTien I had fixed these wretches in my the clock pointed to midnight, and the candles 

mind, T found that they had driven everything were burning down. The result of so much good 

else out of it ; then, beginning again, I forgot practice was, that by-and-by I began to keep pace 

thcDi; while I was picking them up, I dropped with Traddles pretty well, and should have been 

the other fVagments of the system ; In short, it quite triumphant if I had had the least idea what 

was almost heart-breaking. my notes were about. But, as to reading them 

It might have been quite heart-breaking but after I bad got them, I might as well have copied 

fbr Dora, who was the stay and anchor of my tern- the Chinese inscriptions on an immense collection 

pest-driven bark. Every scratch in tho scheme of tea-cheats, or the golden characters on ali tho 

was a gnarled oak in the forest of diflSculty, and I great red and green bottles in the chemists^ 

went on cutting them down, one after another, shops I * 

with such vigor, that in three or four months I There was nothing for it, bnt to turn back and 

was in a condition to make an experiment on one begin all over again. It was very liard, but 1 

of our crack speakers in the Commons. Shall I tamed back, though with a heavy heart, and began 

everforget how the crack speaker walked off Anm laboriously and methodically to plod over the 

me before I began, and left my imbecile pencil same tedious ground at a snail's pace ; stopping 

etaggering about the paper as if it were in a to examine minutely every speck in the way, on 

fit I all sides, and making the most desperate efforts 

This would not do, it was quite clear. I was to know these elusive characters by sight wber- 

flying too higli, and should never get on, so I re- ever I met them. I was always ptinctual at the 

sorted to Traddles for advice ; who suggested that office ; at the Doctor^s too : and I really did work, 

he should dictate speeches to me, at a pace, and as the common expression is, like a cart-horse, 

with occasiona} stoppages, adapted to my weak- One day, when I went to the Commons as 

ness. Very grateful for this fHendly aid, I ac- usual, I found Mr. Spenlow in the doorway look- 

ccpted the proposal ; and night after night, almost ing extremely grave, and talking to himself. As 

every night, for a long time, we had a sort of pri- be was in the habit of complaining of pains in his 

vate Parliament in Buckingham Street, alter I came head^he had naturally a short throat, and I do 

home from the Doctor's. seriously believe he ovcrstarched himself— I was 

I should like to see such a Parliament any- at first alarmed by the idea that ho was not quito 

where else ? My aunt and Mr. Dick represented right in that direction ; but he soon relieved my 

the Government or the Opposition (as the case uneasiness. 

might be), and Traddles, with the assistance of Instead ofretumlngmy"Qood-moming" with 
Enfield's Speaker or a volume of parliamentary ora- his usual affability, he looked at me in a distant, 
tions, thundered astonishing invectives against ceremonious manner, and coldly requested me to 
them. Standing by the table, with his finger in accompany him to a certain coffee-house, which, 
the page to keep the place, and his right arm In those days, had a door opening into the Corn- 
flourishing above his head, Traddles, as Mr. Pitt, xnons. Just within the little archway in St. Paul's 
Mr, Pox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Burke, Lord Castle- churchyard. I complied, in a very uncomfortable 
reagh. Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr. Canning, would state, and with a warm shooting all over me, as 
work himself into the most violent heats, and de- if my apprehensions were brealdng out into buds, 
liver the most withering denunciations of the \Vhen I allowed him to go on a little before, on 
profligacy and corruption of my aunt and Mr. account of the narrowness of the way, I observed 
Dick ; while I used to sit, at a little distance, with that he carried his head with a lofty air that was 
my note-book on my knee, fagging after him with particularly unpromising ; and my mind misgave 
all my might and main. The inconsistency and me that he had found out about my darling Dora. 
recklessness of Traddles were not to be exceeded If I had not gnessed this, on the way to tho 
by any real politician. He was for any descrip- coffee-house, I could hardly have fiiiled to know 
tion of policy, in the compass of a week ; and wliat was the matter when I foUowed him into an 
nailed all sorts of colors to every denomination of np-stairs room, and found Miss Mnrdstone there, 
mast. My annt, looking very like an immovable supported by a background of sideboard, on which 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would occasionally were several inverted tumblers sustaining lemons, 
throw in an interruption or two, as "Hear!" or and two of those extraordinary boxes, all comers 
** No I *' or *' Oh I '* when the text seemed to re- and flutings, for sticking knives and forks in, 
quire it: which was always a signal to Mr. Dick which, happUy for mankind, are now obsolete, 
(a perfect country gentleman) to follow lustily Miss Murdstone gave me her chilly finger-nails, 
with the same cry. But Mr. Dick got taxed with and sat severely rigid. Mr. Spenlow shut the door, 
such things in the course of his Parliamentary motioned me to a chair, and stood on the hearth- 
career, and was made resx)onsible for such awftil rug in front of the fire-place, 
consequences, that he became uncomfortable in ** Have the goodness to show Mr. Copperfleld,*^ 
his mind sometimee. I believe he actually began said Mr. Spenlow, ** what you have in your reti 
\c\ \w. afraid he really had been doing something, culc, Miss Murdfitone.** 
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I believe it was the old identical steel-clarped for enppicion than before. Therefore 1 watched 

rcticnle of my childhood, that shut up like a bite. Mips Spenlow closely." 

Compressing her lips, in sympathy with the snap. Dear, tender little Dora, bo nnconscioiiB of thifl 

Miss Miirdetone opened it— opening her mouth a Dragon^s eye. 

little at the' same time— and produced my last ** Still," resumed Miss Murdstone, ** I found no 

letter to Dora, teeming with expressions of de- proof until last night. It appeared to me that 

voted affection. Hiss Spenlow received too many letters from her 

^*I believe that is your writing, Hr. Copx>er- friend Miss Mills; but Miss Mills being her friend 

field ? " said Mr. Spenlow. with her father's full concurrence ; " another tell- 

I was very hot, and the voice I heard was very Ing blow at Mr. Spenlow, " it was not for me to 

unlike mine, when I said, ^ It is, sir I " interfere. If I may not be permitted to allude to 

** If I am not mistaken," said Mr. Spenlow, as the natural depravity of the human heart, at least 

Miss Murdstone brought a parcel of letters out of I may— I must— be permitted, fM> &r to refer to 

hsr reticule, tied round with the dearest bit of misplaced confidence." 

blue ribbon, ** those are also from your pen, Mr. Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmnred his 

Coppcrfleld ? " assent 

I took them firom her with a most desolate ** Last evening after tea," pursued MiM Mnrd- 

sensation ; and, glancing at such phrases at the stone, " I observed the little dog starting, rolling, 

top, as "My ever dearest and own Dora," "My and growling about the drawing-room, worrying 

best beloved angel," " My blessed one for ever," something. I said to Miss Spenlow, ' Dora, what 

and the like, blushed deeply, and inclined my is that the dog has in his month f Ifs paper.* 

head. Miss Spenlow immediately put her hand to her 

**No, thank you!" said Mr. Spenlow, coldly, frock, gave a sudden cry, and ran to the dog. 1 

as I mechanically offered them back to him. "I interposed, and said *Dora, my love, you must 

will not deprive you of them. Miss Murdstone, permit me.^ " 
r>e so good as to proceed I " Oh Jip, miserable Spaniel, this wretchedness. 

That gentle creature, after a moments thought- then, was your work I 
ftil survey ot the carpet, delivered herself with " Miss Spenlow endeavored," said Miss Murd- 

much dry unction as follows : stone, " to bribe me with kisses, work-boxes, and 

" I must confess to having entertained my small articles of jewelry— that, of course, I pass 

Buspicionsof Miss Spenlow, in reference to David over. The little dog retreated under the so&on 

Ccpperfield, for some time. I observed Miss my approaching him, and was with great diflBlculty 

Spenlow and David Copperfield, when they first dislodged by the fire-irons. Even when dislodged 

met ; and the Impression made upon me then was he still kept the letter in his mouth ; and on my 

not agreeable. The depravity of the human heart endeavoring to take it from him, at the imminent 

is such—" risk of being bitten, he kept it between his teeth 

"You will oblige me, ma'am," interrupted Mr. so pertinaciously as to suffer himself to be held 

Spenlow, " by confining yourself to fkcts." suspended in the air by means of the document. 

Miss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook her At length I obtained possession of it After pe- 

head as if protesting against this unseemly inter- msing it, I taxed Miss Spenlow with having many 

ruption, and with frowning dignity, resumed : such letters in her possession ; and ultimately 

"Since I am to confine myself to facts, I will obtained from her, the packet which is now in 

state them as dryly as I can. Perhaps that will David Copperfleld's hand." 
be considered an acceptable course of proceeding. Here she ceased ; and snapping her reticule 

I have already said, sir, that I have had my sns- again, and shutting her mouth, looked as if she 

picions of Miss Spenlow, in reference to David might be broken, but could never be bent 
Copperfield, for some time. I have frequently " You have heard Miss Murdstone," said Mr. 

endeavored to find decisive corroboration of those Spenlow, turning to me. "I beg to ask, Mr, 

suppicions, but without effect. I have therefore Copperfield, if you have anything to say in 

forborne to mention them to Miss Spenlow's reply?" 

father;" looking severely at him; "knowing The picture I had before me, of the beautiftil 

how little disposition there usually fe in such little treasure of my heart, sobbing and crying all 

cases, to acknowledge the conscientious dischaige night— of her being alone, frightened, and wretch- 

ofduty." ed, then— of her having so pitconsly begged and 

Mr. Spenlow seemed quite cowed by the gen- prayed that stony-hearted woman to forgive her-' 

tlemanly sternness of Miss Murristone's manner, of her having vainly offered her those kisses, 

and deprecated her severity with a conciliatory work-boxes, and trinkets— of her being in such 

little wave of his hand. grievous distress, and all for me— very much im* 

" On my return to Norwood, after the period paired the little dignity I had been able \o muster, 

of absence occasioned by my brother's marriage," I am afraid I was in a tremulous state for a 

pursued Miss Mardstone in a disdainful voice, minute or so, though I did my best to disguise 

"and on the return of Miss Spenlow ftt)m her it. 

visit to her friend Miss Mills, I imagined that the " There is nothing I can say, sir," I returned 

manner of Mise Spenlow gave me greater occasion " except that all the blame is mine. Dom— " 
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**M!sB SpenloWf if yoa please," said her fother tlirow in the fire ; and althougfh our ftitnre intciv 

jnojeeticnlly. course must, you are aware, be restricted to the 

**— was induced and persuaded by me," I went Commons here, we will agree to make no further 

on, swallowing that colder designation, **to con- mention of the past. Come, Mr. Copperfield, you 

sent to this concealment, and I bitterly regret it." don't want sense; and this is the sensible course." 

*•" Tou are very much to blame, sir," said Mr. No. I couldn't think of agreeing to it. I was 

Spenlow, walking to and fro upon the hearth-rug, very sorry, but there was a higher consideration 

and emphasizing what he said with his whole than sense. Love was above all earthly consid- 

body instead of his head, on account of the stiff- orations, and I loved Dora to idolatry, and Dora 

ness of his cravat and spine. ** You have done a loved mo. I didn't exactly say so; I softened it 

Btcalthy and unbecoming action, Mr. Copperfield. down as much as I could ; but I implied it, and I 

When I take a gentleman to my house, no matter was resolute upon it. I don't think I made my- 

whether he is nineteen, twenty-ntnc, or ninety, I self very ridiculous, but I know I was resolute, 

tcke him there in a spirit of confidence. If he ** Very well, Mr. Copperfield," said Mr. Spen- 

abuses my confidence, he commits a dishonorable low, ** I must try my influence with my daugh- 

action, Mr. Copperfield." ter." 

"Ifeelit, sir, I assure yon," I returned. "But Miss Murdstone, by an expressive sound, a 

I never thought so before. Sincerely, honestly, long-drawn respiration, which was neither a 

indeed, Mr. Spenlow, I never thought so, before, sigh nor a moan, but was like both gave it as 

I love Miss Spenlow to that extent — " her opinion that he should have done this at 

" Pooh I nonsense I " said Mr. Spenlow, red- first, 

dening. " Pray don't tell me to my fkce that yon "I must try," said Mr. Spenlow, confirmed 

love my daughter, Mr. Copperfield 1 " by this support, " my influence with my daugh- 

**Oonld I defend my conduct if I did not, sir?" ter. Do yon decline to take those letters, Mr. 

1 returned, with all humility. Copperfield?" For I had laid them on the 

" CSan yon defend yonr conduct If you do, sir ? " table, 

said Mr. Spenlow, stopping short upon the Yes. I told him I hoped he would not think 

hearth-rug. "Have you considered your years. It wrong, but I couldn't possibly take them from 

and my daughter's years, Mr. Copperfield ? Have Miss Murdstone. 

yon considered what it is to undermine the confi- " Nor from me ? '* said Mr. Spenlow. 

dcnce that should subsist between my daughter No, I replied with the profoundest respect ; 

and myself? Have you considered my daughter's nor from him. 

station in life, the projects I may contemplate for " Very well ! " said Mr. Spenlow. 

her advancement, the testamentary intentions I A silence succeeding, I was undecided whether 

may have with reference to her? Have you con- to go or stay. At length I was moving quietly 

Eidered anything, Mr. Copperfield ? " towards the door, with the intention of saying 

*' Very little, sir, I am afhiid ; " I answered, that perhaps I should consult his feelings best by 

speaking to him as rospectftilly and sorrowfhlly withdrawing : when he said, with his hands in 

as I felt ; " but pray believe me, I have considered his coat pockets, into which it was as much 

my own worldly position. When I explained it to as he could do to get them; and with what 

yon, we were already engaged — " I si ould call, upon the whole, a decidedly pious 

" I BEO," said Mr. Spenlow, more like Punch air : 

than I had ever seen him, as he energetically "You are probably aware, Mr. Coppcrfi-Bld, 

struck one hand upon the other— I could not help that I am not altogether destitute of worldly pos- 

Boticing that even in my despair ; " that yon will sessiops, and that my daughter is my nearest and 

KOT talk to me of engagements, Mr. Copperfield I " dearest relative ? " 

The otherwise immovable Miss Murdstone I hurriedly made him a reply to the effect, that 

laughed contemptuously in one short syllable. I hoped the error Into which I had been betrayed 

" When I explained my altered position to yon, by the desperate nature of my love, did not induce 
eir,'* I began again, substituting a new form bf him to think me mercenary too ? 
expression for what was so unpalatable to him, " I don't allude to the matter in that light,* 
"this concealment, into which I am so unhappy said Mr. Spenlow. " It would be better for yonr- 
as to have led Miss Spenlow, had begun. Since I self, and all of us. If you wert mercenary, Mr. 
have been in that altered position, I have strained Copperfield— I mean, if you were more discreet, 
every nerve, I have exerted every energy, to im- and less influenced by all this youthfhl nonsense, 
prove it. I am sure I shall improve it in time. Will No. I merely say, with quite another view, you 
yon grant me time— any length of time ? We are are probably aware I have some property to be- 
both so young, sir,-" queath to my child I '* 

" You are right," Intermpted Mr. Spenlow, I certainly supposed so. 

nodding his head a great many times, and frown- ** And you can hardly think," said Mr. Spen- 

Ing very much, "you are both very young. It's low, " having experience of what we see, in the 

all nonsense. Let there be an end of the non- Commons here, every day, of the various unac- 

sense. Take away those letters, and throw them countable and negligent proceedings of men, in 

m the fire. Give me Miss Speolow's letters to respect of their testamentary arrangements— of 
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all tnil)Jects, the one on which perhaps the stran- tin^, that it impelled me to write a wild letter to 

gest reyelations of human incontietency are to Mr. Spenlow, beseeching him not to yisit upon 

be met with^bat that mine are made f '* her the conseqnencea of my awfhl destiny. I im- 

I inclined my head in acquiescence. plored him to spare her gentle nature— not to 

** I should not allow/* said Mr. Spenlow, with crush a fragile flower— «ud addressed him gener- 

an evident increase of pious sentiment, and slow- ally, to the best of my remembrance, as if, instead 

ly shaking his head as he poised himself upon his of being her &ther, he had been an Ogre, or the 

toes and neels alternately, '' my suitable provis* Dragon of Wantley. This letter I sealed and laid 

ion for my child to be influenced by a piece of upon his desk before he returned ; and when ho 

yonthftd folly like the present. It is mere folly, came in, I saw him, through the half-opened door 

Mere nonsense. In a little while, it will weigh of his room, take it up and read it. 
lighter than any feather. But I might— I might— He said nothing about it all the morning; but 

if this silly business were not completely relin- before he went away in the afternoon he called 

qnished altogether, be induced in some anxious me in, and told me that I need not make myself 

moment to guard her from, and surround her at all uneasy about his daughter's happiness. He 

with protections against, the consequences of, had assured her, he said, that it was all nou- 

any foolish step in tlie way of marriage. Now sense ; and he hud nothing more to say to her. 

Mr. Copperfield, I hope that you will not render He believed he was an indulgent father (as indeed 

it necessary for me to open, even for a quarter of he was), and I might spare myself any solicitado 

an hour, that closed page in the book of life, and on her account. 

unsettle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave aC- *' You may make it necessary, if yon are fooV 

&irs long since composed.*^ ish or obstinate, Mr. Copperfield,*' he observed, 

There was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm- **for me to send my daughter abroad again, for a 

sunset air abont him, which quite afl'ected me. term; but I have a better opinion of yoo. I hope 

He was so peaceful and resigned— clearly had hia you will be wiser than that, in a few days. As to 

affairs in such perfect train, and so systematically Miss Murdstone," for I had alluded to her In the 

wound np— that he was a man to feel touched in letter, ^' I respect that lady's vigilance, and feel 

the contemplation of. I really think I saw tears obliged to her ; but sb^ has strict chaise to avoid 

rise to his eyes, from the depth of his own feeling the subject All I desire, Mr. Copperfield, is, that 

of all this. it should be forgotten. All you have got to do. 

But what could I do ? I couid not deny Bora, Mr. Copperfield, is to forget it." 
and my own heart. When he told me I had better All 1 In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bit* 

take a week to consider of what he had said, how terly quoted this sentiment. All I had to do, I 

could I say I wouldn't take a week, yet how could said, with gloomy sarcasm, was to forget Bora. 

1 flail to know that no amount of weeks could in- That was all, and what was that ? I entreated 

fiuence such love as mine % Miss Mills to see me, that evening. If it could 

*^In the meantime, confer with Miss Trot- not be done with Mr. Mills's sanction and con- 
wood, or with any person with any knowledge of currence, I besought a clandestine interview in 
life," said Mr. Spenlow, adjusting his cravat with the back kitchen where the Mangle was. I in- 
both hands. ^* Take a week, Mr. Copperfield." formed her that my reason was tottering on its 

I submitted ; and, with a countenance as ex- throne, and only she. Miss Mills, could prevent its 

presBive as I was able to make it of dejected and being deposed. I signed myself, hers distract- 

despairing constancy, came out of the room, edly ; and I couldn't help feeling, while I read. 

Miss Murdstone's heavy eyebrows followed me this composition over, before sending it by a 

to the door— I say her eyebrows rather tb^n her porter, that it was something in the style of Mr. 

eyes, because they were much more important in Micawber. 

her face — and she looked so exactly as she used However, I sent it. At night I repaired to 

to look, at about that hour of the morning, in our Miss Mills's street, and walked up and down', 

parlor at Blunderstone, that I could have fancied until I was stealthily fetched in by Miss Mills'd 

I had been breaking down in my lessons again, maid,andtaken the area way to the back kitchen, 

and that the dead weight on my mind was that I have since seen reason to believe that there was 

horrible old spelling-book with oval woodcuts, nothing on earth to prevent my going in at the 

shaped, to my youthful fancy; like the glasses out front door, and being shown np into the drawing- 

of spectacles. room, except Miss Mills's love of the romantie 

When I got to the office, and, shutting oat old and mysterious. 
Tifi'cy and the rest of them with my hands, sat at In the back kitchen I raved as became mc. I 

my desk, in my own particular nook, thinking of went there, I suppose, to make a fool of myself^ 

this earthquake that had taken place so unex- and I am quite sure I did it Miss Mills had re 

pcctedly, and in the bitterness of my spirit curs- ceived a hasty note from Bora, telling her that all 

ing Jip, I fell into such a state of torment about was discovered, and saying, ** Oh pray come to 

Bora, that I wonder I did not take up my hat and mo, Julia, do, do I " But Miss Hills, mistniBting 

rush insimely to Norwood. The idea of their the acceptability of her presence to the higher 

lightening her, and making her cry, and of my powers, had not yet gone ; and we were all bo> 

not being there to comfort her, was so excrucia- nighted in the Besert of Sahara. 
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MlBs Mills had a wonderful flow of words, and his glasses ; " no hotter, I understand, than they 

liked to pour them out. I could not help feeling, would have been, going down at the usual pace, 

though she mingled her tears with mine, tliat The reins were broken, but they had been drag 

she had a dreadful luxury in our afflictions. She ging on the ground. The house was roused u{i 

petted them, as I may say, and made the most of directly, and three of them went out along the 

them. A deep gulf, she observed, bad opened road. They found him a mile off." 

between Dora and me, and Love could only span *^ More than a mile off, Mr. Tiffey," interposed 

it with its rainl>ow. Love must suffer in this a junior. 

Btem world ; it ever had been so, it ever would be " Was it ? I believe you are right," said Tif 

CH>. No matter. Miss Mills remarked. Hearts fey,— '^mor^ than a mile off— not far from the 

confined by cobwebs would burst at last, and church^lying partly on the road-side, and partly 

then Love was avenged. on the path, upon his face. Whether he fell out 

This was small consolation, but Miss Mills in a fit, or got out, feeling ill before the fit came 

wouldnH encourage fallacious hopes. She made on — or even whether he was quite dead then 

me much more wretched than I was before, and I though there is no doubt he was quite insenniblo— 

felt (and told her with the deepest gratitude) that no one appears to know. If he breathed, cciv 

fihe was indeed a firiend. We resolved that she tainly he never spoke. Medical assistance was 

should go to Dora the first thing in the morning, got as soon as possible, but it was quite use> 

and find some means of assuring her, either by less." 

looks or words, of my devotion and misery. We I cannot describe the state of mind into which 

parted, overwhelmed with grief; and I think L was thrown by this intelligence. The shock of 

Miss Mills enjoyed herself completely. such an event happening so suddenly, and hap- 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home ; and pening to one with whom I had been in any re- 
in spite of all she could say to me, went to bed spect at variance — ^tho appalling vacancy in tho 
despairing. I got up despairing, and went out room he had occupied so lately, where his chair 
despairing. It was Saturday morning, and I went and table seemed to wait for him, and his hand- 
straight to the Commons. writing of yesterday was like a ghost— the inde- 

I was surprised, when I came within sight of finable impossibility of separating him from the 

our oflice-door, to see the ticket-porters standing place, and feeling, when the door opened, as if he 

outside talking together, and some half-dozen might come in — the lazy hush and rest th^^ was 

stragglers gazing at the windows which were in the office, and the insatial)le relish vrith which 

shut up. I quickened my pace, and, passing ourpeopletalkedaboutit, and other people came 

among them, wondering at their looks, went hur- in and out all day, and gorged themselves with 

riedly in. the subject— this is easily intelligible to any one. 

The clerks were there, but nobody was doing What I cannot describe is, how, in the innermost 

anything. Old Tiffey, for the first time in his lifb recesses of my own heart, I had a lurking jealonsy 

I should think, was sitting on somebody else^s even of Death. How I felt as if its might would 

stool, and had not hung up his hat. push me from my ground in Dora^s thouglits. 

*' This is a dreadfhl calamity, Mr. Copper* How I was, in a grudging way I have no words 

field," said he, as I entered. for, envious of her grief. How it made me rest- 

" What is ? " I exclaimed. ** What^s the mat- less to think of her weeping to others, or being 

ter?" consoled by others. How I had a grasping, 

** Don't you know ? " cried Tiffey, and all tho avaricious wish to shut out everybody from her 

rest of them, coming round me. but myself, and to be all in all to her, at that un- 

** No I " said I, looking from face to fiice. seasonable time of all times. 

•* Mr. Spenlow," said Tiffey. In the trouble of this state of mind— not exclu- 

" What about him ? " slvely my own, I hope, but known to others— I 

" Dead I " went down to Norwood thatnight; and flndingfrom 

I thought it was the office reeling, and not I, one of the servants, when I made my inquiries at 
as one of the clerks caught hold of me. They sat the door, that Miss Mills was there, got my aunt 
me down in a chair, untied my neckcloth, and to direct a letter to her, which I wrote. I de- 
brought me some water. I have no idea whether plored the untimely death of Mr. Spenlow most 
this took any time. sincerely, and shed tears in doing so. I entreated 

" Dead t " said I. her to tell Dora, if Dora were in a state to hear it, 

*^ He dined in town yesterday, and drove down that he had spoken to me with the utmost kiud- 

In the phaeton by himself," said Tiffey, " having nees and consideration ; and had coupled nothing 

sent his own groom home by the coach, as he but tenderness, not a single hursh or reproachfhl 

Bometimes did, you know—" word, with her name. I know I did this selfish- 

** Well ? " ly» to have my name brought before her ; but I 

*^ The phaeton went home without him. The tried to believe it was an act of justice to his 

horses stopped at the stable gate. The man went memory. Perhaps I did believe it 

Dot with a lantern. Nobody in the carriage." My aunt received a few lines next day in le* 

♦* Had they nm away ? " ply ; addressed, outside, to her ; within, to me, 

^ They were not hot," said Tiffey, putting on Dora was overcome by grief; and when her Mend 
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had asked her sTionTd ehe send her love to me, vSsAn were !n a roost disordered Btate. R traff 

had only cried, as she was always crying, " Oh extremely diflRcnlt, I heard, to make out what he 

dear papa I oh, poor papa ! " Bat she had not owed, or what he had pa!d, or of what b« died 

said No, and that I made the most of. possessed. It was considered likely that for 

Mr. Jorkins, who had been at Norwood stnce years he coold hare had no clear opinion on these 

the occurrence, came to the office a few days after- subjects himself. By little and little it came oat, 

wards. He and Tiffcy wei-e closeted toerether for that, in the competition on all points of appearance 

some few moments, and then Tiflfey looked out and gentility then running high in the Commons, 

at the door and beckoned me in. ho had spent more than his professional income^ 

" Oh I " said Mr. Jorkins. " Mr. Tiffey and which was not a very large one, and had reduced 

mypeir, Mr. Copperfleld, are about to examine the his private means, if they ever bad been great 

desk, the drawers, and other such repositories of (which was exceedingly doubtful), to a very low 

the deceased, with the view of sealing up his prl- ebb indeed. There was a sale of the ftimiture 

vate papers, and searching for a Will. There is and lease, at Norwood ; and Tiffey told me, little 

no trace of any, elsewhere. It may be as weD for thinking how interested I was in the story, that, 

you to assist us, if you please.** paying all the just debts of the deceased, and de- 

I had been in agony to obtain some knowledge ducting his share of outstanding bad and doubt- 

of the circumstances in which my Dora would be ftd debts due to the firm, be wonldn^t give a 

placed— as, in whose guardianship, and so forth^ thousand pounds for all the' assets remain- 

and this was something towards it. We began ing. 

the search at once; Mr. Jorkins unlocking the This was at the expiration of about six weeks. 

drawers and desks, and we all taking out the I bad suffered tortures all the time, and thonght 

papers. The office-papers we placed on one side, I really must have laid violent hands upon my- 

and the private papers (which were not nnmer- self, when Miss Mills still reported to me, that my 

ous) on the other. We were very grave; and broken-hearted little Dora would say nothing, 

when we came to a stray seal, or pencil-case, or when I was mentioned, but " Oh, poor papa I 

ring, or any little article of that kind which we as- Oh, dear papal" Also, that she had no other 

Bociated personally with him, we spoke very low. relations than two aunts, maiden sisters of Mr. 

We had sealed up several packets ; and were Spenlow, who lived at Putney, and who had not 

still going on dustily and quietly, when Mr. held any other than chance commanication with 

Jorkins said to us, applying exactly the same their brother for many years. Not that they had 

words to his late partner as his late partner had ever Quarrelled (Miss Mills informed me) ; but 

applied to him : that having been, on the occasion of Dora's cbris* 

" Mr. Spenlow was very difficult to move trom. tening, invited to tea, when they considered 

the beaten track. You know what he was I I am themselves privileged to be Invited to dinner, 

disposed to think he bad made no will.'* they had expressed their opinion in writing, that 

" Oh, I know he had 1 "said T. it was *' better for the happiness of all parties »• 

They both stopped and looked at me. that they should stay away. Since which they 

*' On the very day when I last saw h!m,** said bad gone their road, and their brother had gone 

I, " he told me that he had, and that his affairs his. 

were long since settled." These two ladies now emerged ftom their re- 
Mr. Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads tirement, and proposed to take Dora to live at 
Tyith one accord. Putney. Dora, clinging to them both, and weep- 
" That looks unpromising,*' said Tiffey. ing, exclaimed, " O yes, aunts I Please take Julia 
" Very unpromising," said Mr. Jorkins. Mills and me and Jip to Putney I ** So they went, 
" Surely you don't doubt—" I began. very soon after the funeral. 
"My good Mr. Copperfleld I '* said Tiffey, lay- How I found time to haunt Putney, I am sure 
Ing his hand upon my arm, and shutting up both I don't know ; but I contrived, by some means or 
his eyes as he shook his head: *'if yon bad other, to prowl about the neighborhood pretty 
been in the Commons as long as I have, yon often. Miss Mills, for the more exact discharges 
would know that there is no subject oa which of the duties of friendship, kept a Journal ; and 
men are so inconsistent, and so little to be she used to meet me sometimes, on the Common, 
trusted.'* and read it, or (if she had not time to do that> 
" Why, bless my soul, be made that very re- lend it to me. How I treasured up the entries, of 
mark I " I replied persistently. which I subjoin a sample I — 

*'I should call that almost final," observed "Monday. My sweet D. still much depressed. 

Tiffey. "My opinion is— no will." Headache. Called attention to J. as being beao- 

It appeared a wonderful thing to me, but it tifully sleek. D. fondled J. Associations thus 

turned out that there was no will. He had never awakened, opened floodgates of sorrow. Rush oi 

so mnch as thought of making one, so far as his grief admitted. (Are tears the dewdrops' of the 

papers afforded any evidence ; for there was no heart ? J. M.) 

kind of hint, sketch, or memorandum, of any " Tuesday. D. weak and nervous. Beautiftd 

testamentary intention whatever. What was in pallor. (Do we not remark this in moon liko- 

Bcarcely less astonishing to me was, that his wise i J. M.) D. J. M. and J. took airing in car« 
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riagB. J. looking ont of window, and barking rv[Kr>rr^r> Yvvrr 

violently at dustman, occasioned amlle to over- iyHAriiiitt aaai^l. 

apread featnrea of D. (Of such alight links is wickfib^dandhkep. 

chain of life composed I J. M.) Mr aunt, beginning, I imagine, to be made so- 

" Wednesday. D. comparatively cheerful, rionsly uncomibrtable by my prolonged dejection. 

Sang to her, as congenial melody, Evening Belis. made a pretence of being anxious that I should 

Effect not soothing, but reverse. D. inexprcssi- go to Dover to see that all was working well at 

bly affected. Found sobbing afterwards, in own the cottage, which was let ; and to conclude an 

room. Quoted verses respecting self and young agreement, with the same t«nant, for a longer 

Gazelle. Ineffectually. Also referred to Patience term of occupation. Janet was drafted into the 

on Monument. (Qy* Why on monument? J. service of Mrs. Strong, where I saw her every 

M.) day. She had been undecided, on leaving Dover, 

"Thursday. D. certainly improved. Belter whether or no to give the finishing touch to that 

night. Slight tinge of damask re-visiting cheek, renunciation of mankind in which she had been 

Resolved to mention name of D. C. Litioduced educated, by marrying a pilot ; but she decided 

same, cautiously, in course of airing. D. immedl- against that venture. Not so much for the sake 

ately overcome. * Oh, dear, dear Julia I Oh, I of principle, I believe, as because she happened 

have been a naughty and undutiful child P not to like him. 
Soothed and caressed. Drew ideal picture of D. Although it required an effort to leave Miss 

C. on verge of tomb. D. again overcome. * Oh, Mills, I fell rather wlllbigly into my aunt's pre- 
what shall I do, what shall I do ? Oh, take me tence, as a means of enabling me to pass a few 
somewhere I* Much alarmed. Fainting of D. tranquil hours with Ague?. I consulted the good 
and glaas of water Arom public-house. (Poetical Doctor relative to an absence of three days ; and 
affinity. Chequered sign on door-post ; chequered the Doctor wishing me to take that relaxation, ~ 
human life. Alas 1 J. M.) he wished me to take more ; but my energy could 

"^ Friday. Day of incident. Man appears in not boar that,— I made up my mind to go. 
kitchen, with blue bag, ' for lady's boots left out As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to 

to heel.' Cook replies, * No such orders.' Man be particular about my duties in that quarter. To 

argues point. Cook withdraws to inquire, leaving say the truth, we were getting in no very good 

man alone with J. On Cook's return, man still odor among the tip-top proctors, and were rapidly 

argues point, but ultimately goes. J. missing, sliding down to but a doubtful position. The 

D. distracted. Information sent to police. Man business had been indifferent under Mr. Jorkins, 
to be Identified by broad nose, and legs like balus- before Mr. Spenlow's time ; and although it had 
trades of bridge. Search made in every direction, been quickened by the infhslon of new blood, and 
No J. D. weeping bitterly, and inconsolable, by the display which Mr. Spenlow made, still it 
Renewed reference to young Gazelle. Appropri- was not established on a sufficiently strong basis 
ate, but unavailing. Towards evening, strange to bear, without being shaken, such a blow as the 
boy calls. Brought into parlor. Broad nose, but no sudden loss of Its active manager. It fell off very 
balustrades. Says he wants a pound, and knows much. Mr. Jorkins, notwithstanding his reputa- 
adog. Declines to explain further, though much tion in the firm, was an easy-going, incapable 
pressed. Pound being produced by D. takes sort of man, whose, reputation out of doors was 
Cook to little house, where J. alone tied up to not calculated to back it up. I was tamed over 
leg of table. Joy of D. who dances round J. to him now, and when I saw him take his snuff 
while he eats his supper. Emboldened by this and let the business go, I regretted my aunt's 
happy change, mention D. C. np-stalrs. D. weeps thousand x>oands more than ever. 

afresh, cries plteously, * Oh, don't, don't ! don't I It But this was not the worst of It. There were 
Is 80 wicked to think of anything but poor papa !— a number of hangers-on and outsiders about the 
embraces J. and sobs herself to sleep. (Must not Commons, who, without being proctors them> 
D. C. confine himself to the broad pinions of selves, dabbled in common-form business, and 
Time ? J. M.) " got it done by real proctors, who lent their names 
Miss MHIb and her Journal were my sole con- in consideration of a share in the spoil ;— and 
solatlon at this period. To see her, who had there were a good many of these too. As our 
seen Dora but a little while before— to trace the house now wanted bnsiness on any terms, we 
initial letter of Dora's name through her sympa- Joined this noble band ; and threw ont lures to the 
thetic pages— to be made more and more misera- hangers-on and outsiders, to bring their business 
ble by her— were my only comforts. I felt as if I to us. Marriage licenses and small probates were 
had been living In a palace of cards, which had what we all looked for, and what paid us best ; 
tumbled down, leaving only Miss Mills and me and the competition for these ran very high in- 
among the ruins ; I felt as If some grim enchanter deed. Kidnappers and Invelglers were planted In 
bad drawn a magic circle round the innocent all the avenues of entrance to the Commons, with 
goddess of my heart, which nothing indeed but instructions to do their utmost to cat off all pef> 
those same strong pinions, capable of carrying so sons in mourning, and all gentlemen with any- 
many people over so much, would enable me to thine bashful in their appearance, and entice them 
euLer I to the offices In w|0h their respective employer! 
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were intercfted ; which instrnclions were so well imcleot houses, the pastoral lAodscape of field, 
observed, that I myself, before I was known by orchard, and garden ; everywhere—on everything 
Bi^ht, was twice hustled into the premises of our — ^I felt the same serener air, the same calm, 
principal opponent. The conflicting interests of thoughtfhl, softening spirit, 
tiiese tooling gentlemen being of a nature to irrl- Arrived at Mr. Wickfield^s house, I found, in 
tate their feelings, personal collisions took place ; the little lower room on the ground floor, where 
and the Commons was even scandalised by our Uriah lleep had been of old accastomed to sit, 
principal inveigler (who liad formerly been in the Mr. Micawber plying his pen with great assiduity, 
wine trade, and afterwards in the sworn brokery He was dresned in a legal-looking suit of black, 
line) walking about for some days with a black and loomed, burly and large, in that smaU office, 
eye. Any one of these scouts used to think Mr. Micawber was extremely glad to see me, 
nothing of politely assisting an old lady in black but a little confused too. lie would have con- 
out of a vehicle, killing any proctor whom she ducted me Immediately into the presence of Uriah, 
inquired for, representing bis employer as the but I declined. 

lawful successor and representative of that proc- *'I know the house of old, you recollect,*' said 

tor, and bearing the old lady off (sometimes I, '*and will findmy way up-stairs. How do you 

greatly affected) to his employer's office. Many like the law, Mr. Micawber ? '* 

captives were brought to me in this way. As to " My dear Copperfield," he replied. " To a 

marriage licenses, the competition rose to such a man p(M6essed of the higher iipaginative powers, 

pitch, that a shy gentleman in want of one, had the objection to legal studies is the amount of 

nothing to do but submit himself to the first in- detail which they involve. Even in our profea- 

veigler, or be fought for and become the prey of aional correspondence," said Mr. Micawber, 

the strongest One of our clerks, who was an glancing at some letters he was writing, *^ the 

outsider, used, in the height of this contest, to sit mind is not at liberty to soar to any exalted form 

witii his hat on, that he might be ready to rush of expression. Still, it is a great pursuit A 

out and swear before a surrogate any victim who great pursuit 1 " 

was brought in. The system of inveigling con- He then told me that he had become the tenant 
tinues, I believe, to this day. The last time I of Uriah Heep's old house ; and that Mrs. Mi- 
was in the Commons, a civil able-bodied person cawber would be delighted to receive me, once 
in a white apron pounced out upon me from a more, under her own roof. 

doorway, and whispering the word " Marriage- " It is humble," said Mr. Micawber, " to quote 

license*' in my ear, was with great difficulty pre- a favorite expression of my i^iond Heep ; but it 

vented from taking me up in his arms and lifting may prove the stepping-stone to more ambitious 

me into a proctor's, domiciliary accommodation.'* 

From this digression, let me proceed to Dover. I'asked him whether he had reason, so far, to 

I found everything in a satislJEictory state at the be satisfied with his friend Heep's treatment of 

cottage ; and was enabled to gratify my aunt ex- him ? He got up to ascertain if the door were 

ceedingly by reporting that the tenant inherited dose shut, before he replied, in a lower voice : 

her feud, and waged incessant war against don- " My dear Copperfield, a man who labors under 

keys. Having settled the little business I had to the pressure of pecuniary embarrassments, is, 

transact there, and slept there one night, I walked with the generality of people, at a disadvantage, 

on to Canterbury early in the morning. It waa That disadvantage is not diminished, when that 

now winter again ; and the fresh, cold windy day, pressure necessitates the drawing of stipendiary 

and the sweeping downland, brightened up my emoluments, before those emoluments are strictly 

hopes a little. due and payable. All I can say is, that my friend 

Coming into Canterbury, I loitered through the Heep has responded to appeals to which I need 

old streets with a sober pleasure tiiat calmed my not more particularly refer, la a manner calculated 

spirits, and eased my heart There were the old to redound equally to the honor of his head, and 

signs, the old names over the shops, the old of his heart." 

people serving in them. It appeared so long, " I should not have supposed him to be very 

since I had been a schoolboy there, that I won- free with his money cither," I observed, 

dcred the place was so little changed, until I re- *' Pardon me I " said Mr. Micawber, with an ait 

fleeted how little I was changed myself. Strange of constraint, *' I speak of my friend Heep as I 

to say, that quiet iniluence which was insepara- have experience.'* 

ble in my mind from Agnes, seemed to pervade '* I am glad your experience is so favorable,*' I 

even the city where she dwelt. The venerable returned. 

cathedral towers, and the old jackdaws and rooks " You are very obliging, my dear Copperflcld,*' 

whose airy voices made them more retired than said Mr. Micawber ; and hummed a tune, 

perfect silence would have done; the battered "Doyouseemuchof Mr.Wickfleld?"I asked, 

gateways, once stuck full with statues, long to change the subject 

thrown down, and crumbled away, like the rever- " Not much,** said Mr. Micawber, slightingly, 
ential pilgrims who had gazed upon them ; the " Mr. Wickfleld is, I dare say, a man of very ex- 
Still nooks, where the ivied growth of centuries cellent intentiona \ but he is— in short, he is obao 
crept over gabled end' —^ — ^—d walls; the lete." 
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**T am afraid his partner seeks to make him whereabont. I looked into the room etili belongs 

80/^ said 1. in^ to Agnes^ and eaw her Bitting by the fire, at a 

** My dear Gopperfieid," retaraed Mr. Micaw- pretty old-fashioned desk she had, writing, 

ber, after some nneasy evolations on his stooi. My darkening the light made her look ap. 

** allow me to offer a remark 1 I am here, in a ca- What a pleaFure to be the canse of that brii^ht 

pacity of confidence. I am here, in a position of change in her attentive face, uid the olject of that 

tmst. The disemsion of some topics, even with sweet regard and welcome I 

Mrs. Micawber herself (so long the partner of my " Ah, Agnes ! " said I, when we were sitting 

various vicissitndee, and a woman of a remark- together side by side; ^*I have missed yoii so 

able lacidity of intellect), is, I am led to consider, much, lately 1 " 

incompatible with the fonctions now devolving on ^* Indeed ? '* she replied, '* Again t And so 

me. I would therefore take the liberty of suggest- soon Y " 

ing that in our flriendly intercourse— which I trust I shook my head. 

will never be disturbed !— we draw a line. On " I don*t know bow it is, Agnes ; I seem to 

one side of this Une,*^ said Mr. Micawber, repre- want some (hculty of mind that I ought to have, 

eenting it on the desk with the office ruler, *' is Ton were so much in the habit of thinking for 

the whole range of the human intellect, with a me, in the happy old days here, and I came so 

trifling exception ; on the other, i$ that exception ; naturally to you for counsel and support, that I 

that is to say, the aflkirs of Messrs. Wickfleld and really think I have missed acquiring it I '^ 

Heep, with all belonging and appertaining there- " And what is it ? " said Agnes, cheerfWly. 

unto. I trust I give no offence to the companion ** I don't know what to call it," I replied. " I 

of my youth, in submitting this proposition to Mb think I am earnest and persevering ? " 

cooler Judgment ? " ** I am sureof It," said Agnes. 

Though I saw an uneasy change in Mr. Micaw- ** And patient, Agnes ? " I inquired, with a llt- 

ber, which sat tightly on him, as if his new du^a tie hesitation. 

were a misfit, I teit I had no right to be offended. *' Yes," returned Agnes, laughing. " Pretty 

My telling him so, appeared to relieve him ; and well." 

ne shook hands with me. ** And yet," said I, " I get so miserable and 

** I am charmed, Copperfield," said Mr. Micaw- worried, and am so unsteady and irresolute in my 

l)er, ** let me assure you, with Miss Wickfield. power of assuring myself, that I know I must 

She is a very superior young lady, of very remark- want-Hshall I call it— reliance, of some kind ? " 

able attractions, graces, and virtues. Upon my *'Call it so, if yon will," said Agnes, 

honor," said Mr. Micawber, indefinitely kissing " Well 1" I returned. "See here! You come 

his hand and bowing with his gcntcelest air, ** I Xo London, I rely on you, and I have an object and 

do Homage to Miss Wickfield ! Hem 1 " a course at once. I am driven out of it, I come 

" I am glad of that, at least," said I. here, and in a moment I feel an altered person. 
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If you had not assured us, my dear Copper- The circumstances that distressed me are not 

field, on the occasion of that agreeable afternoon changed, since I came into this room ; bat an in- 

we had the happiness of passing with yon, that D. fluence comes over me in that short interval that 

was your flivorite letter," said Mr. Micawber, ** I alters me, oh, how much for the better ! _ What la 

should unquestionably have supposed that A. had it ? What is your secret, Agnes ? " 

been so." Her head was bent down, looking at the fire. 

We have all some experience ofa feeling, that "It's the old story," said I. "Don't laugh, 

comes over us occasionally, of what we are saying when I say it was always the same in littie things 

and doing having been said and done before, in a as it is in greater ones. My old troubles were 

remote time— of our having been surrounded, dim nonsense, and now they are serious ; but when- 

ages ago, by the same faces, objects, and circum- ever I have gone away from my adopted sister—" 

stances- of our knowing perfectly what win be Agnes looked up— with such a Heavenly fitcc ! 

said next, as if we suddenly remembered it ! I —and gave me her hand, which I kissed, 

never had this mysterious impression more " Whenever I have not had you, Agnes, to ad- 

strongly in my life, than before he uttered those vise and approve in the beginning, I have seemed 

^ords. to go wild, and to get into all sorts of diffiailty. 

I took my leave of Mr. Blicawber, for the time. When I have come to you, at last (as I have al- 

charging him with my best remembrances to all ways done), I have come to peace and happiness, 

at home. As I left him, resuming his stool and I come home, now, like a tired traveller, and find 

bis pen, and rolling his head in his stock, to get it such a blessed sense of rest I " 

into easier writing order, I clearly perceived that I felt so deeply what I had said, it afflscted me 

there was something interposed between him and so sincerely, that my voice failed, and I covered 

me, since he had come into his new fhnctions, my face with my hand, and broke into tears. I 

which prevented our getting at each other as we write the truth. Whatever contradictions and in- 

used to do, and quite altered the character of our consistencies there were within me, as there are 

intercourse. within so many of us ; whatever might have been 

There was no one in the quaint old drawing* so diflisrent, and so much better ; whatever I had 

room, though it presented tokens of Mrs. Heep's done, in which I had perversely wandered away 
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flroiQ the Tolce of my own heart ; I knew nothing 
of. I only knew that I was fervently In earncBt, 
when I felt the rest and i3C&ce of hating Agnes 
near me. 

In her placid sisterly manner ; with her beara- 
Inj? eyes; with her tender voice; and with that 
pwcet composarc, which had long ago made the 
house that held her quite a sacred place to me ; 
she soon won me ft-om this weakness, and led me 
on to tell all thai had happened since oar last 
meeting. 

** And there la not another word to tell, Ag- 
nes/* said I, when I had made an end of my con- 
fidence. " Now, my reliance is on you.'* 

**Bnt It mnst not be on me, Trotwood,*' re- 
turned Agnes, with a pleasant smile. ^^It must 
be on some one else." 

"On Dora?" said L 

" Assuredly.*' 

" Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes," said I, 
B little embarrassed, " that Dora Is rather difficult 
to— I would not, for the world, soy, to rely upon, 
because she is the soul of purity and truth— but 
rather difficult to— I hardly know how to express 
it, really, Agnes. She is a timid little thing, and 
easily disturbed and fi-ightened. Some time ago, 
before her fother's death, when I thought it ri«>ht 
to mention to her— but I'll tell you, if you will 
bear with me, how it was." 

Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declara- 
tion of poverty, about the cookery-book, the 
housekeeping accounts, and all the rest of it. 

" Oh, Trotwood 1 ** she remonstrated, with a 
smile. "Just your old headlong way I You 
might have been in earnest in striving to get on in 
the world, without being so very sudden with a 
timid, loving, inexperienced girl. Poor Dora f " 

I never heard such sweet forbearing kindness 
expressed in a voice, as she expressed in making 
this reply. It was as if I had seen her admiring- 
ly and tenderly embracing Dora, and tacitly re- 
proving me, by her considerate protection, for my 
hot haste in fluttering that little heart. It was as 
If I had seen Dora, in all her fascinating artless- 
ness, caressing Agnes, and thanking her, and 
coaxingly appealing against me, and loving me 
with all her childish innocence. 

I felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her so I 
I saw those two together, in a bright perspective, 
such well-associated ftiends, each adorning the 
other so much ! 

"What ought I to do then, Agnes?" I in- 
quired, after looking at the fire a little while. 
'* What would it be right to do ? " 

"I think," .said Agnes, "that the honorable 
course to take, would be to write to those two la- 
dies. Don't you think that any secret course is 
an unworthy one?" 

" Yes. If you think so," said I. 

"I am poorly qualified to judge of such mat- 
ters," replied Agnes, with a modest hesit-ation, 
"but I certainly feel— in short, I feel that your be- 
ins: secret and clandestine, is not being like yoor- 
seif." 



** Like myself. In the too high opinion yoa har^ 
of me, Agnes, I am atraid," said I. 

** Like yourself, in the candor of yonr natare,*' 
she returned; "and therefOTO I would write to 
those two ladies. I would relate, as plainly and 
as openly as possible, bH that baa taken place; 
and I would ask their permission to visit eome> 
times, at their house. Considering that yon aro 
young, and striving for a place in life, I think it 
would be well to say that you would readily abide 
by any conditions tiiey might impose upon yoa. 
I wonld entreat them not to dismiss your request, 
without a reference to Dora; and to discuss ik 
with herwhen they should think the time snita- 
ble. I would not be too vehement," said Agnea« 
gently, " or propose too much. I would tmst to 
my fidelity and perseverance— and to Dora." 

" But if they were to ft-ighten Dora again, Ag- 
nes, by speaking to her," said L "And if Dora 
were to cry, and say nothing about me 1 '* 

"Is that likely?" inquired Agnes, with the 
same sweet consideration in her face. 

"God bless her, she is as easily scared as a 
bird," said L " It might be I Or if the two Miss 
Spiplows (elderly ladies of that sort are odd char- 
acters sometimes) should not be likely persona to 
address in that way 1 " 

" I don't think, Trotwood,'* returned Agnes, 
raising her soil eyes to mine, " I wonld consider 
that Perhaps it would be better only to consider 
whether it is right to do this ; and, if it is, to do it. • 

I had no longer any doubt on the subject 
With a lightened heart, though with a profound 
Bense of tho weighty importance of my task, I 
devoted the whole afternoon to the composilion 
of the draft of this letter; for which great par- 
pose, Agnes relinquished her desk to me. But 
first I went down stairs to see Mr. Wickfield and 
Uriah Heep. 

I found Uriah in possession of a new, plaster 
smelling office, built out in the garden; looking 
extraordinarily mean, in the midst of a quantity 
of books and papers. He received me in his 
usual fawning way, and pretended -aoi to have 
heard of my arrival from Mr. Micawber; a pro- 
tence I took the liberty of disbelieving. He ac- 
companied me into Mr. Wickfield's room, which 
was the shadow of its former self— having been 
divested of a variety of conveniences, for the ac- 
commodation of the new partner— and stood be* 
fore the fire, warming his back, and shaving his 
chin with his bony hand, while Mr. Wickfield and 
I exchanged greetings. 

" You stay with us, Trotwood, while yon re- 
main in Canterbury ? " said Mr. Wickfield^ not 
without a glance at Uriah for his approval. 

" Is there room for me ? " said I. 

" I am sure, Master Copperfield— I should say 
Mister, but the other comes so natural," said 
Uriah,—" I would turn out of your old room with 
pieas^ure, if it would be agreeable." 

" No, no," said Mr. Wickfield. " Why should 
you be inconvenienced ? There's aaother logm. 
There's another i-oom." « 
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••Ob,bnt yon ktiow," retnrned Uriah, with a with thofteChioefle chopsticks of knit tiLg-necdlea, 

grin, " I ehould really be delig:hted I ** she showed In the firelight like an ill-looking en 

To cnt the matter short, I said I wonld have chan tress, baulked as yet by the radiant goodness 

the other room, or none at all ; so it was settled opposite, but getting ready for a cast of her net 

that I should have the other room : and, taking by-and-by. 

my leave of the firm until dinner, I went up- At dinner she maintained her watch, with the 

stairs again. same unwinking eyes. After dinner, her son 

I had hoped to have no other companion than took his turn : and when Mr. Wlckfleld, himself, 

Aomcs. But Mrs. Heep had asked permission to and I were left alone together, leered at me ; and 

bring herself and her knitting near the fire, in writhed until I could hardly bear it. In the 

that room ; on pretence of its having an aspect drawing-room, there was the mother knitting and 

more favorable for her rheumatics, as the wind watching again. All the time that Agnes sang 

then was, than the drawing-room or dining-par- and played, the mother sat at the piano. Once 

lor. Though I could almost have consigned her she asked for a particular ballad, which she said 

to the mercies of the wind on the topmost pin- her Ury (who was yawning in a great chair) doted 

nacle of the Cathedral, without remorse, I made on ; and at intervals she looked round at him, and 

a virtue of necessity, and gave her a friendly salu- reported to Agnes that he was in raptures with 

tation. the muale. But she hardly ever spoke— I question 

" Tm umbly thankfhl to you, sir," said Mrs. if she ever did— without making some mention of 

Hcep, in acknowledgment of my inquiries con- him. It was evident to me that this was the duty 

ceming her health, " but I'm only pretty well. I assigned to her. 

haven't much to boast of. If I could see my Uriah This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the 

well settled in life, I couldn't expect much more, mother and son, like two great bats hanging over 

[ think. How do you think my Ury looking, the whole bouse, and darkening It with their ugly 

sir?" ^ forms, made me so uncomfortable, that I would 

I thought him looking as villanons as ever, rather have remained down-stairs, knitting and 

and I replied that I saw no change in him. all, than gone to bed. I hardly got any sleep. 

** Oh, don't you think he's changed ? ** said Next day the knitting and watclUng began again, 

BTrs. Heep. *' There I must umbly beg leave to and lasted all day. 

differ ftom. you. Don't you sec a thinness in I had not an opportunity of speaking to Agnes, 

him ? " for ten minutes. I could barely show her my 

"Not more than usual," I replied. letter. I proposed to her to walk out with me; 

*"* Don't you though! " said Mrs. Heep. "But but Mrs. Heep repeatedly complaining that she 

you don't take notice of him with a mother's was worse, Agnes charitably remained within, to 

eye I " bear her company. Towards the twilight I went 

His mother's eye was an evil eye to the rest of out by myself, musing on what I ought to do, and 

the world, I thought as it met mine, howsoever whether I was justified in withholding from 

aifectionate to him ; and I believe she and her Agnes, any longer, what Uriah Heep had told roe 

son were devoted to one another. It passed me, in London ; for that began to trouble me again, 

and went on to Agnes. very much. 

" Don't you see a wasting and a wearing in I had not walked out for enough to be quite 

him, Miss Wlckfleld ?" inquired Mrs. Heep. clear of the town, upon the Ramsgate road, 

" No," said Agnes, quietly pursuing the work where there was a good path, when I was hailed, 

on which she was engaged. "Ton are too solicit- through the dust, by somebody behind me. The 

ous about him. He is very well." shambling figure, and the scanty great coat, were 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious snlfl^ resumed not to be mistaken. I slopped, and Uriah Heep 

her knitting. came up. 

She never left off, or left us for a moment. I " Well ? " said L 
had arrived early in the day, and we had still " How fast you walk I " said he. " My l^a 

three or four hours before dinner; but she sat are pretty long, but you've given 'em quite a 

there, plying her knitting-needles as monotonous- job." 

ly as an hour-glass might have poured out its ** Where are yon going ? '* said I. 
sands. She sat on one side of the fire ; I sat at *' I am coming with you, Master Copperfleld, 
the desk in front of it; a little beyond me, on the if you'll allow me the pleasure of a walk with an 
other side, sat Agnes. Whensoever, slowly pon- old acquaintance.'* Saying this, with a jerk of 
dering over my letter, I lifted up my eyes, and his body, which might have been either pro- 
meeting the thoughtful foce of Agnes, saw it pitiatory or derisive, he fell into step beside 
clear, and beam encouragement upon me, with its me. 

own angelic expression, I was conscious present- " Uriah I " said I, as civilly as I could, after a 

ly of the evil eye passing me, and going on to her, silence. 

and coming back to me again, and dropping fur- " Master Copporfleld ! " said Uriah, 
lively upon the Icnilting. What the knitttog was, " To tell you the truth (at which yon will not 

I Jon't know, not being learned in that art; but be offended), I came out to walk alone, because I 

It looked like a net : and as she worked away have had so much company.'* 
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He looked nt me eldewajrs, and eaid with his by sleeping belbro your siltlDg-room flro, I nover 

hardest grin,—*' Yoa mean mother." should have doubted yon. As it is, Tm sure I'll 

** Why yes, I do/ said I. take off mother directly, and only too appy. I 

** Ah 1 But yon know we're so very nmble,'* know you'll excuse the precaations of affection, 

he returned. **And having such a knowledge of won't you f What a pity, Master Copperfield, 

onr own nmbleness, we must really take care that you didn't condescend to return JSi^ confl- 

that we're not pushed to the wall by them as isn't dence I I'm sure I gave you every opportunity, 

amble. All stratagems are tklr in love, sir." But yon never have condescended to me, as much 

Raising his great hands ontil they touched his as 1 could have wished. I know yon have never 

chin, he rubbed them softly, and softly chuckled ; liked me, as I have liked you I " 
looking as like a malevolent baboon, I thought, All this time he was squeezing my hand with 

as anything human could look. his damp fishy fingers, while I made every effort 

** Yon see," he said, still hnf»glng himself in I decently could to get it away. But I was 

that unpleasant way, and shaking his head at me, quite unsucccBsfUl. He drew it under the sleeve 

** you're qnite a dangerous rival. Master Copper- of his mulberry>colored great coat, and I walked 

field. Ton always was, yon know.'^ on, almost upon compulsion, arm in arm with 

"Do yoa set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, him. 
and make her home no home, becaase of me t " ** Shall we turn ? " said Uriah, by-and-by 

said I. wheeling me face abont towards the town, on 

" Oh I Master Copperfleld I Those are very which the early moon was now shining, silvering 

arsh words," he replied. the distant windows. 

*' Put my meaning into any words yon like," *' Before we leave the subject, you onght %o 

said I. ** Yoa know what it is, Uriah, as well as nndcrstand," said I, breaking a pretty long 

I do." silence, '^ that I believe Agnes Wickfield to be 

*' Oh no ! Yon must put it into words," he as fkr above you, and as fkr removed from all yo/itr 

said. *' Oh, really! I couldn't myself." aspirations, as that moon herself." 

*' Do yon suppose," said I, constraining my- "Peaceful I Ain't she I " eaid Uriah. "Very I 

self to be very temperate and quiet with him, on Now confess. Master Copperfleld, that yon haven't 

account of Agnes, " that I regard Miss Wickfield liked me quite as I have liked you. All along 

otherwise than as a very dear sister ? '* you've thought me too amble now, I shouldn't 

" Well, Master Copperfleld," he replied, " yoa wonder ? " 
perceive I am not bound to answer that question. " I am not fond of professions of homility," I 

You may not, yoa know. But then, you see, yoa returned, " or professions of anything else.'^ 
may I " *' There now I " said Uriah, looking flabby and 

Anything to equal the low cunning of his lead-colored in the moonlight. " Didn't I know 

visage, and of his shadowless eyes without the it ! But how little you think of the rightful um- 

ghost of an eyelash, I never saw. bleness of a person in my station. Master Coppe^ 

" Come then I " said I. " For the sake of Miss field I Father and me was both brought up at a 

Wickfield—'* foundation school for boys ; and mother, she was 

"My Agnes!" he exclaimed, with a sickly, likewise brought npata pablic, sort of charita* 

angular contortion of himself. " Would yon be ble, establishment. They taught as all a deal of 

bo gr>od as call her Agnes, Master Qopperfield ? " am bleness— not much else that I know of, from 

" For the sake of Agnes Wickfield— Heaven morning to night. We was to be umble to this 

bless her ! '* person, and umble to that ; and to pull off our caps 

" Thank you for that blessing. Master Copper- here, and to make bows there ; and always to 

field ! " he interposed. know our place, and abase ourselves before 

" I will tell you what T should, under any other our betters. And we had such a lot of betters I 

circumstances, as soon have thought of telling to Father got the monitor-medal by being umble. 

—Jack Ketch.'* So did I. Father got made a sexton by being 

" To who, sir ? " said Uriah, stretching out his nmble. He had the character, among the gentle- 
neck, and shading his ear with his hand. folks, of being such a well-behaved man, that they 

" To the hangman," I returned. " The most were determined to bring him in. * Be umble, 

unlikely person I could think of,"— though his Uriah,' says fiither to me, * and you'll get on. It 

own face had suggested the allusion quite as a was what was always being dinned into yon and 

natural sequence. " I am engaged to another me at school ; it's what goes down best. Be ura- 

young lady. I hope that contents yoa." ble,' says father, * and you'll do I ' And reiJly it 

" Upon your soul ? " said Uriah. ain't done bad 1 " 

I was about Indignantly to give my assertion It was the first time it had ever occurred to 

the confirmation he required, when he caught me, that this detestable cant of false humility 

hold of my hand, and gave it a sqceeze. might have originated out of the Hcep fomlly. I 

"Oh, Master. Copperfleld," he said. "If yoa had seen the harvest, but had never thought of 

had only had the condescension to retam my the seed. 

confidence when I poured ont the fhlness of my "When I was qnite a young boy," said Uriah, 

ait, the night I put you so macn oat of the way " I got to know what ombleness did, aiid I took 
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to it. 1 ate umble pie with an appetite. I 
etopped at the amble point of my learning, and 
sayg I, ' Hold bard I * When yoa offered to teach 
me Latin, I knew better. ^ People like to be 
abOYe you,' eaya fiither; 'keep yoaraelf down.' 
I am very amble to the present moment, Master 
Copperfieldf bat I've got a little power I " 

And he said all thi»— I knew, as I saw his &ce 
in the moonlight— that I might understand he 
waa resolved to recompense himself by nsing his 
power. I had never doabted his meanness, his 
craft and malice ; but I fhlly comprehended now, 
for the first time, what a base, unrelenting, and 
revengeful spirit, must have been engendered by 
this early, and this long, suppression. 

His account of himself was so far attended 
with an agreeable result, that it led to his with- 
drawing his band in order that he might have an- 
other hug of himself under the chin. Once apart 
from him, I was determined to keep apart ; and 
we walked back, side by side, saying very little 
more by the way. 

Whether his spirits were elevated by the com- 
munication I had made to him, or by bis having 
indulged in this retrospect, I don't know ; bat 
they were raised by some influence. He talked 
more at dinner than waa usual with him ; asked 
his mother (off duty from the moment of our re- 
entering the house), whether he was not growing 
too old for a bachelor ; and once looked at Agnes 
so, that I would have given all I had for leave to 
knock him down. 

When we three males were left alone after 
dinner, he got into a more adventuroas state. He 
bad taken little or no wine ; and I presume it waa 
tiie mere insolence of triumph that was upon 
him, flushed perhaps by tbe temptation my pres- 
ence furnished to its exhibition. 

I had observed yesterday, that he tried to en- 
tice Mr. Wickfield to drink; and interpreting the 
It^k which Agnes had given me as she went out, 
had limited myself to one glass, and then pro- 
posed that we should follow her. I would have 
done so again to-day ; but Uriah was too quick 
for me. 

" We seldom see our present visitor, sir," he 
Bald, addressing Mr. Wickfield, sitting, such a 
contrast to him, at the end of the table, '* and I 
should propose to give him welcome in another 
glass or two of wine, if you have no objections. 
Mr. Oopperfield, your elth and appiness I '' 

I was obliged to make a show of taking thi 
hand he stretched across to me ; and then, with 
very different emotions, I took the hand of the 
broken gentleman, his partner. 

"Come, fellow-partner," said Uriah, "if I 
may take the liberty,— now, suppose you give us 
something oi another appropriate to Copper- 
field ! " 

t pass over Mr. Wickfield' 8 proposing my aunt, 
his proposing Mr. Dick, his proposing Doctors' 
Commons, his proposing Uriah, his drinking 
everything twice ; his consciousness of his own 
weakneis; the ineffectual effort that he made 



against it ; the struggle between his shame in 
Uriah's deportment, and his desire to conciliate 
him ; the manifest exultation with which Uriah 
twisted and turned, and held him np before me. 
It made me sick at heart to see, and my hand re- 
coils from writing it. 

"Come, fellow-partner," said Uriah at last, 
" /'ll give you another one, and I nmbly ask for 
bumpers, seeing I intend to make it the divinest 
of her sex." 

Her father had his empty glass in his hand. I 
saw him set it down, look at the picture she was 
so like, put his hand to his forehead, and shrink 
back in his elbow-chair. 

"I'm an umble individual to give you her 
elth," proceeded Uriah, "but I admire— adore 
her." 

No physical pain that her father's grey head 
could have borne, I think could have been more 
terrible to me, than the menj^al endurance I saw 
compressed now within both his hands. 

"Agnes," said Uriah, either not regarding 
him, or not knowing what the nature of his action 
was ; "Agnes Wickfield is, I am safe to say, the 
divinest of her sex. May I speak out, among 
friends ? To be her father is a proud distinction, 
but to be her usband " 

Spare me from ever again hearing such a cry, 
as that with which her father rose up from the 
tablet 

" What's the matter? " said Uriah, turning of 
a deadly color. " You are not gone mad, after 
all, Mr. Wickfield, I hope ? If I say I've an am- 
bition to make your Agnes my Agnes, I have aa 
good a right to it as another man. I have a bet- 
ter right to it than any other man ! " 

I had my arms round Mr. Wickfield, imploring 
him by everything that I could think of, oftenest 
of all by his love for Agnes, to calm himself a lit- 
tle. He was mad for the moment; tearing oat 
his hair, beating his head, trying to force me 
from him, and to force himself from me, not an- 
swering a word, not looking at or seeing any one ; 
blindly striving for he knew not what, his face 
all stariog and distorted— a frightftil spectacle. 

I conjured him, incoherently, but in the most 
impassioned manner, not to abandon himself to 
this wildness, but to hear me. I besought him 
to think of Agnes, to connect me with Agnes, to 
recollect how Agnes and I had grown up together, 
how 1 honored her and loved her, how she waa 
his pride and joy. I tried to bring her idea before 
him in any form ; I even reproached him with not 
having firmness to spare her the knowledge of 
Bnch a scene as this. I may have effected some- 
thing or his wildness may have spent itself; but 
by degrees he struggled less, and began to look 
at me— strangely at first, then with recognition 
in his eyes. At length he said, " I know, Trot- 
wood I My darling cliild and you— I know I But 
look at him 1 " 

He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering in a 
comer, evidently very much out in his calcola* 
tions, and taken by surprise. 
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" Loox at my torturer," he replied. ** Before him, bat a little time ago. What need have I to 

blm I have step by step abandoned name and rep- eay more I " 
Dtation« peace and qalet, boase and home." ** You haven't need to say so much, nor half 

*'I have kept your name and reputation Ibr so much, nor anything at all," observed tTriah, 

you, and your peace and quiet, and your house half defiant, and half fawnin;?. " You wouldn't 

and home too," said Uriah, with a sulky, hurried, have took it up so, if it hadn't been for the wine, 

defeated air of compromise. "Don't be Ibolish, You'll think better of it to-morrow, sir. If I have 

Mr. Wlckfleld. If I have (jfone a little l>eyond said too much, or more than I meant, what of 

what ypu were prepared for, I can go back, I sap- It ? I haven't stood by it ! " 
pose? There's no harm done." The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in with- 

"I looked for single motives in everyone," out a vestige of color in her fece, put her arm 

said Mr. Wickfield, "and I was satisfied I had'/ round his neck, and steadily said, ^*Papa, you are 

bound him to me by motives of interest. But see not well. Ck>me with me I " He laid his head 

what he is— oh, see what he is 1 '* upon her shoulder, as if he were oppressed with 

" You had better stop him, Copperfleld, if yon heavy shame, and went out with her. Her eyes 

can," cried Uriah, with his long forefinger point- met mine for but an instant, yet I saw how much 

ing towards me. " He'll say something presently she knew of what had passed, 
—mind you 1— he'll be sorry to have said after- " I didn't expect he'd cut up so rough. Master 

wards, and you'll be sorry to have heard I " Copperfleld," said Uriah. " But it's nothing. 

"I'll say anything 1" cried Mr. Wickfield, I'll be Mends with him tomorrow. It's for his 

with a desperate air. " Why should I not be in good. I'm umbly anxious ibr his good.'* 
all the world's power if I am in yours ? '* I gave him no answer, and went up-stairs Into 

"Mind I I tell yon !" said Uriah, continuing the quiet room where Agnes had so often sat be- 
to warn me. "Ifyondon't stop his month, you're side me at my books. Nobody came near mo 
not his Mend ! Why shouldn't you be in all the until late at night. I took up a book and tried to 
world's power, Mr. Wickfield ? Because you have read. I heard the clocks strike twelve, and was 
got a daughter. You and me know what we still reading, without knowing what I read, when 
know, don't wef Let sleeping dogs lie— who Agnes touched me. 

wants to rouse 'em ? I don't Can't you see I " You will be going early in the morning. Trot- 
am as umble as I can be ? I tell you, if I've gone wood 1 Let us say good-bye, now I " 
too (kr, I'm sorry. What would you have. She had been weeping, but her ikce then was 
sir ? " so calm and beautiful I 

" Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood 1 " exclaimed Mr. " Heaven bless you I " she said, giving me her 

Wickfield, wringing his hands. " What I have hand. 

come down to be, since I first saw you in this "Dearest Agnes t " I returned, "I see you ask 

house I I was on my downward way then, but me not to speak of to-night— but is there nothing 

the dreary, dreary road I have traversed since ! to be done ? " 

Weak indulgence has ruined me. Indulgence in ** There is God to trust in ! " she replied, 
remembrance, and indulgence in forgeiAilness. "Can /do nothing—/, who come to yon with 

My natural grief for my child's mother turned to my poor sorrows ? " 

disease; my natural love for my child turned to "And make mine so much lighter," she re> 

disease. I have infected everything I touched. I piled. "Dear Trotwood, no I " 
have brought misery on what I dearly love, I "Dear Agnes," I said, "it is presumptuous for 

know— Fou knowl I thought it possible that I me, who am so poor in all in which you are so 

could truly love one creature in the world, and not rich— goodness, resolution, all noble qualities— to 

love the rest; I thought it possible that I could doubt or direct you ; but you know how much I 

truly mourn for one creature gone out of the love you, and how much I owe you. You will 

world, and not have some part in the grief of all never sacrifice yourself to a mistaken sense of 

who mourned. Thus the lessons of my life have duty, Agnes ? " 

been perverted I I have preyed on my own morbid More agitated for a moment than I had ever 

coward heart, and it has preyed on me. Sordid in seen her, she took her hand from me, and moved 

my grief, sordid in my love, sordid in my misera- « step back. 

ble escape (h>m the darker side of both, oh see the " Say you have no such thought, dear Agnes ! 

ruin I am, and hate me, shun me I " Much more than sister ! Think of the priceless gift 

He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed, of such a heart as yours, of such a love as yours I '* 
The excitement into which he had been roused Oh ! long, long afterwards, I saw that face rise 

was leaving him. Uriah came out of his comer. up before me, with its momentary look, not won- 

" I don't know all I have done, in my fatuity,'* dering, not accusing, not regretting. Oh, long, 

said Mr. Wickfield, putting out his hands, as if to long afterwards, I saw that look subside, as it did 

deprecate my condemnation. "Zfe knows best," now, into the lovely smile, wiLh which she told 

meaning Uriah Heap, "for he has always been at me she had no.fear for herself— I need have none 

my elbow, whispering me. Yon see the millstone for her— and parted from me by the name of 

that he is about my neck. You find him in my Brother, and was gone! 
bouse, you find lum in my business. You heard It was dark in the momtng Tvhen I got npoB 
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the coach at tho iDn door. The day was Jnst lovlDs^cst of tempers, my dear/* she would assure 

breaking when we were about to start, and then, me with a nod, " bat I am fidgeted and sorry ! " 

as I sat thinking of her, came straggling up the I had been too basy to observe, nntil after she 

coach side, through the mingled day and night, was gone to bed, that she had left her night-mls.- 

Uriah'*B head. ture, as she always caUod it, nntastcd on the chim- 

** Copperfield 1 ** said he, in a croaking whis* ney-piece. She came to her door, with even more 

per, as he hung by the iron on the roof, ** I thought than her usual affection of manner, when I 

you'd be glad to hear, before yon went off, that knocked to acquaint her with this discovery ; 

there are no squares broke between us. I>e been but only said, ^* I have not the heart to take it, 

into hia room already, and weWe made it all Trot, to-night/* and shook her head, and went in 

smooth. Why, though Tm umble, Tm nseftil to fgain. 

him, you know ; and be understands his interest She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the 

when he isn't in liquor I What an agreeable man morning, and approved of it. I posted it, aud 

he is, after all, blaster Copperfield I '* had nothing to do then, but wait, as patiently as 

I obliged myself to say that I was glad he had I could, for the reply. I was still in this state of 

made his apology. expectation, and had been, for nearly a week ; 

** Oh, to be sure I " said Uriah, " when a per* when I left the Doctor's one snowy night, to walk 

eon's umble, you know, what's an apology ? So home. 

easy I I say I I suppose," with a jerk, ** you It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north> 

have sometimes plucked a pear before it was ripe, east wind had blown for some time. The wind 

Master Copperfield Y '* had gone down with the light, and so the snow 

** I suppose I have,'* I replied. had come on. It was a heavy, settled fall, I recol- 

*'/ did that last night," said Uriah; but it'll lect, in great flakes; and it lay thick. The noise 

ripen yet. It only wants attending to. I can of wheels and tread of people were as hushed, as 

wait t " if the streets had been strewn that depth with 

Froftise in his Airewells, he got down again as feathers, 

the coachman got up. For anything I know, he My shortest way home,— and I naturally took 

wae eating something to keep the raw morning air the shortest way on such a night— was through 

out; but he made motions with his mouth as if Saint Martin's Lane. Now, the church which 

the pear were ripe already, and he were smacking gives its name to the lane, stood in a less fl*ee 

bis lips over it. situation at that time ; there being no open space 

♦ before it, and the lane winding down to the 

Strand. As I passed the steps of the portico, I 

CHAPTER XL. encountered, at the corner, a woman's Amjc. It 

THB WANDBBEB. lookcd In mine, passed across the narrow lane, 

Wb had a very serious conversation in Buck- and disappeared. I knew it. I had seen it some- 
ingham Street that night, about the domestic oc< where. But I could not remember where. I had 
cnrrences I have detailed in the last chapter. My some association with it, that struck upon my 
aunt was deeply interested in them, and walked heart directly ; but I was thinking of anything 
np and down the room with her arms folded, for else when it came upon me, and was confused, 
more than two hours afterwards. Whenever she On the steps of the church, there was the 
was particularly discomposed, she always per- stooping figure ofa man, who had put down some 
formed one of these pedestrian feats; and the burden on the smooth snow, to adjust it; my see- 
amount of her discomposure might always be es- ing the flu;e, and my seeing him, wore eimulta- 
timatcd by the duration of her walk. On this neons. I don't think I had stopped in my sur- 
occasion she was so much disturbed in niind as to prise; but, in any case, as I went on, he rose, 
find it necessary to open the bed-room door, and turned, and came down towards me. I otood face 
make a coarse for herself, comprising the fiill ex- to face with Mr. Peggotty I 
tent of the bed-rooms IVom wall to wall : and Then I remembered the woman. It was Mar- 
while Mr. Dick and I sat quietly by the fire, she tha, to whom Emily had given th'2 money that 
kept passing in and out, along this measured night in the kitchen. Martha Endcll — side by 
track, at an unchanging pace, with the r^ularity side with whom, he would not have seen his dear 
of a clock-pendulum. niece. Ham had told me, for all the treasures 

When my aunt and I were left to ourselves by wrecked in the sea. 

Mr. Dick's going out to bed, I sat down to vnrite We shook hands heartily. At first, neither of 

my letter to the two old ladles. By that time she us could speak a word. 

was tired of walking, and eat by the fire with her " Mas'r Davy I " ho said, griping mc tlijht, " it 

dress tucked up as usual. But instead of sitting do my art good to see you, sir. We'd met> well 

in her usual manner, holding her glass upon her met ! " 

knee, she suffered it to stand neglected on the ** Well met, my dear old friend I " said I. 

chlraney-plece ; and, resting her left elbow on her " I had my thowts o' coming to make inquira- 

right arm, and her chin on her left hand, looked tion for you, sir, to-night," he raid, *' but know- 

thoughtfiiUy at me. As often as I raised my eyes ing as your aunt was living along wi' you— for I've 

from what I was about, I met hers. " I am in the been down yonder— Yarmouth way—I was afecrd 
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It was too I&ie. I ehonld hare come early m the sav It move a little more, and a hand softly inter* 

momlDg;, Bir, afore going away." pose to keep it open. 

*' Again ? " said L "I found out an English gentleman as was In 

"Yes, sir," he replied, patiently shaking his authority," said Mr. Peggotty, "and told him I 

head, " Tm away to-morrow." ♦ was a-going to seek my niece. He got me them 

" Where were you going now ?" I asked. papers as I wanted ftir to carry me tbrongh— I 

" Well I " he replied, shaking the snow out of doen't rightly know how they're called--4ind he 

his long hair, " I was a-going to turn in some- would have give me money, but that I was thank< 

wheers." ful to have no need on. I thank him kind, for all 

In those days there was a side-entrance to the he done, Tm sure 1 'I've wrote afore you,' he 

Btable-yard of the Golden Cross, the inn so memo- says to me, * and I shall speak to many as will 

rable to me in connexion with his misfortune, come that way, and many will know you, for dis- 

nearly opposite to where we stood. I pointed out tant flrom here, when you're a travelling alone.* 

the gateway, put my arm through his, and we I told him, best as I was able, what my gratitoode 

went across. Two or three public-rooms opened was, and went away through France." 

out of the stable-yard; and looking into one of "Alone, and on foot ? " said L 

them, and finding it empty, and a good Are burn- " Mostly afoot," he rejoined ; " sometimes In 

ing, I took him in there. caris along with people going to market : some- 

When I saw him in the light, I observed, not times in empty coaches. Many mile a day a-foot, 

only that his hair was long and ragged, but that and often with some poor soldier or another, trav- 

his face was burnt dark by the sun. He was elling to see hi « friends. I couldn't talk to him," 

greyer, the lines in his face and forehead were said Mr. Peggotty, "nor he to me; but we was 

deeper, and he had every appearance of having company for one another, too, along the dosty 

toiled and wandered through all varieties of roads." 

weather ; but he looked very strong, and like a I should have known that by his friendly tone, 

man upheld by steadfastness of purpose, whom *' When I come to any town," he pursued, " I 

nothing could tire out. He shook the snow fi'om found the inn, and waited about the yard till some 

his hat and clothes, and brushed it away from his one turned up (some one mostly did) as know'd 

face, while I was inwardly making these remarks. English. Then I told how that I was on my way 

As be sat down opposite to me at a table, with to seek my niece, and they told me what manner 

his back to the door by which we had entered, he of gentlefolks was in the house, and I waited to 

put out his rough hand again, and grasped mine see any as seemed like her, going in or out. When 

warmly. it wam't Em'ly, I went on agen. By little and 

" I'll tell you, Mas'r Davy," he said,--" wheer- little, when I come to a new village or that, among 

all I've been, and what-all we've heerd. I've been the poor people, I found they know'd about me. 

fur, and we've heerd little ; but I'll tell you 1 " They would set me down at their cottage doors, 

I rang the bell for something hot to drink. He and give me what-not fur to eat and drink, and 

would have nothing stronger than ale ; and while show me where to sleep ; and many a woman, 

it was being brought, and bping warmed at the Mas'r Davy, as has had a daughter of about Emily's 

fire, he sat thinking. There was a fine massive age, I've found a-waiting for me, at Our Saviour's 

gravity in his fiu^e, I did not venture to dis- Cross outside the village, fur to do me sim'lar 

turb. kindnesses. Some has had daughters as was dead. 

"When she was a child," he said, lifting up And God only knows how good them mothers was 

his head soon after we were left alone, " she used to me I " 

to talk to me a deal about the sea, and about them It was Martha at the door. I saw her haggard, 
coasts where the sea got to be dark blue, and to listening face distinctly. My dread was lest he 
lay a-shining and a-shining in the sun. I thowt, should turn his head, and see her too. 
odd times, as her fether being drownded made her " They would often put their children— par- 
think on it so much. I doen't know, you see, but tic'hir their little girls," said Mr. Peggotty, " upon 
maybe she believed— or hoped— he had drifted out my knee ; and many a time you might have seen 
to them parts, where the flowers is always a blow- me sitting at their doors, when night was coming 
ing, and the country bright." on, a'most as if they'd been my Darling's children. 

"It is likely to have been a childish fancy," I Oh, my Darling I " 

replied. Overpowered by sudden grief, he sobbed aloud. 

" When she was— lost," said Mr. Peggotty, "I I laid my trembling hand upon the hand he put 

know'd in my mind, as he would take her to them before his &€«. " Thankee, sir," he said, " doen't 

countries. I know'd in my mind, as he'd have take no notice." 

told her wonders of 'em, and how she was to be a In a very little while he took his hand away 

lady theer, and how he got her listen to him ftist, and put it on his breast, and went on with his 

along o' sech like. When we see his mother, I story. 

know'd quite well as I was right. I went across- " They often walked with me," he said, "in 

channel to France, and landed theer, as if I'd fell the morning, maybe a mile or two upon my road : 

down from the sky." and when we parted, and I said, * I'm very thank- 

I saw the door move, and the snow drift in. I fUl to you I God bless you 1 ' they always seemed 
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to nnderBtftnd, and answered pleasant. At last I 
come to the sea. It waniH hard, yoa may sup- 
pots^, for a sea&ring man like me to work his way 
over to Italy. When I got theer, I wandered on 
&B I had done afore. The people was jnst as good 
to me, and I sfaoold have gone from town to town, 
maybe the conntry through, but that I got news 
of her being seen among them Swiss mountains 
yonder. One as knowM his sarvant see *cm there, 
all three, and told me how they travelled, and 
where they was. I made for them mountains, 
Mas'r Davy, day and night. Ever so ftir as I 
went, ever so fur the mountains seemed to shift 
away from me. But I come up with 'em, and I 
crossed 'em. When I got nigh the place as I had 
been told of, I began to think within my own self, 
» What shall I do when I see her ? ♦ " 

The listening foce, insensible to the inclement 
night, still drooped at the door, and the bauds 
begged me—prayed me— not to cast it forth. 

"I never doubted her," said Mr. Peggotty. 
*' No I Not a bit I On'y let her see my face— on'y 
let her heer my voice— on'y let my stanning still 
afore her bring to her thoughts the home she had 
fled away from, and the child she had been— and 
If she had growed to be a royal lady, she'd have 
fell down at my feet 1 I know'd it well I Many a 
time in my sleep had I heerd her cry out, * Uncle 1 ^ 
and seen her fall like death afore me. Many a time 
in my sleep had I raised her up, and whispered to 
her, ^Em'ly, my dear, I am come fur to bring for- 
giveness, and to take you home I ' " 

He stopped and shook his head, and went on 
with a sigh. 

"Zfe was nowt to me now. Em'ly was all. I 
bought a country dress to put upon her; and I 
know'd that, once found, she would walk besido 
me over them stony roads, go where I would, and 
never, never, leave me more. To put that dress 
npon her, and to cast off what she wore— to take 
her on my arm again, and wander towards homo 
—to stop sometimes upon the road, and heal her 
bruised feet and her worse-bruised heartr— was all 
that I thowt of now. I doen't believe I should 
have done so much as look at him. But, Mas'r 
Davy, it wam't to be— not yet I I was too late, 
and they was gone. Whcer, I couldn't learn. 
Some said heer, some said theer. I travelled 
beer, and I travelled theer, but I found no Em'ly, 
end I travelled home.'* 

'•'• How long ago f " I asked. 

"A matter o' fower days," said Mr. Peggotty. 
**I sighted the old boat arter dark, and the light a 
ehining in the winder. When I come nigh and 
looked in through the glass, I see the i^ithful 
creetnr Missis Gummidge sittin' by the fire, as we 
had fixed upon, alone. I called out, * Doen't bo 
afeerdi It's Dan'lP and I went in. I never 
could have thowt the old boat would have been 
so strange I " 

From some pocket in his breast he took out, 
with a very careful hand, a small paper bundle 
containing two or three letters or little packets, 
which he laid upon the table. 



"This ftist one come," he said, selecting it 
from the rest, ^* afore I had been gone a week. A 
fifty pound Bank note, iu a sheet of paper, direct- 
ed to me, and put underneath the door in the 
night. She tried to hide her writing, but she 
couldn't hide it from Me ! " 

He folded up the note again, with great pa- 
tience and care, in exactly the same form, and laid 
it on one side. 

*'This come to Missis Gummidge," he said, 
opening another, "two or three months ago.'* 
After looking at it for some moments, he gave it 
to me, and added in a low voice, " Be so good as 
read it, sir." 

I read as follows : 

"Oh what will yon feel when yoti see this writing, and know 
It comes from my wicked hand I But try, try— not for my sake, 
bat for uncle's goodness, try to let your heart soften to me, only 
for a little, little time I Try, pray do, to relent towards a miser* 
able girl, and write down on a bit of paper whether he Is well, 
and what he said about me before you left off ever naming ma 
among yoarsolvea — and whether, of a night, when it is my old 
time of coming home, you ever see him look as if he thought of 
one he used to love so dear. Oh, my heart is breaking when I 
think about itl I am kneeling down to yov, bagging and pray- 
ing yon not to be aa hard with me as I deserve— aa I weU, well 
know I deserve — bat to be so gentle and so good, as to write down 
something of him, and to send it to ma. You need not call me 
Little, you need not call me by the name Z have disgraced ; but 
oh, listen to my agony, and have mercy on me so far as to write 
me some word of uncle, never, never to be seen in this world by 
my eyes agi^ I 

*' Dear, if yonr heart is hard towards me— justly hard, I know 
— ^but. Listen, if it is hard, dear, ask him I have wronged the 
most — him whose wife I was to have been — before you quite de> 
cide against my poor, poor prayer I If he should be so compas- 
sionate as to say that yon might write something for me to read 
—I think he would, oh, I think he would, if yoa would only ask 
him, for he always waa so brave and so forgivlBg — ^tell him then 
(but not else), that when I hear the wind blowing at night, I feel 
as If it was pasBing angrily from seeing him and uncle, and waa 
going up to God against me. Tell him that if I was to die to- 
morrow (and oh, if I waa fit, I would ha so glad to die !) I would 
bless him and uncle with my last words, and pray for his happy 
home with my last breotb I " 

Some money was enclosed in this letter also. 
Five pounds. It was nntouched like the previous 
sum, and he refolded it in the same way. De- 
tailed instructions were added relative to the ad- 
dress of a reply^ which, although they betrayed 
the intervention of several hands, and made it 
difficult to arrive at any very probable conclusion 
in reference to her place of concealment, made 
it at least not unlikely that she had written 
from that spot where 6h« waii stated to have been 
seen. 

'' W\iat answer was sent ? *' I inquired of Mi*. 
Peggotty. 

" Missis Gummidge," he returned, " not being 
a good scholar, sir. Ham kindly drawed it out, and 
she made a copy on it. They told her I was gone 
to seek her, and what my x>arting words was." 

*' Is that another letter in your hand ? " said I. 

*' It's money, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, unfold- 
iug it a little way. *^ Ten pound, you see. And 
wrote inside, * From a true friend,' like the fust. 
Bat the fUst was pat underneath the door, and 
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this come by the poet, day afore yesterday. Fm a tlon, to be hushed In reverexice for hiin, as lie re- 

going to seek her at the post-mark." snmed his solitary journey throngh the snow. 

He showed it to me. It was a town on the I returned to the inn yard, and, impressed by 

Upper Rhine. He liad fonnd ont, at Yarmouth, my remembrance of the face, looked awfblly 

some foreign dealers who knew that country, and around for it. It was not there. The snow had 

they had drawn him a rude map on paper, which covered our late footprints ; my new track was 

he could very well understand. He laid It be- the only one to be seen ; and even that began to 

tween us on the table ; and, with his chin rest- die away (it snowed so jfast) as I looked back over 

ing on one hand, tracked his course upon it with my shoulder, 
the other. , 

I asked him how Ham was ? He shook his 
head. 

'' He works," he said, " as bold as a man can. 
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His name's as good, in all that part, as any man's dora s aunts. 

is, anywhere in the wureld. Any one's hand is At last, an answer came from the two old 

ready to help him, you understand, and his is ladies. They presented their compliments to Mr. 

ready to help them. He's never been heerd fur to Copperfield, and informed him that they had given 

complain. But my sister's belief is ('twixt our- his letter their best consideration, " with a view 

selves) as it has cut him deep." to the happiness of both parties "—which I 

** Poor fellow, I can believe it ! " thought rather an alarming expression, not only 

" He ain't no care, Mas'r Davy,'* said Mr. P^- because of the use they had made of it in relation 
gotty in a solemn whisper—" keinder no care no- to the family difference before-mentioned, but be- 
how for his life. When a man's wanted for rough cause I had (and have all my life) observed that 
sarvice in rough weather, he's theer. When conventional phrases are a sort of fireworksi, 
theri^'s hard duty to be done with danger in it, he easily let off, and liable to toke a great variety of 
steps for'ard afore all his mates. And yet he's as shapes and colors not at all su^ested by their 
gentle as any chUd. There ain't a child in Yar- original form. The Misses Spenlow added that 
mouth that doen't know him." they begged to forbear expressing, " through the 

He gathered up the letters thonghtfhlly, medium of correspondence,'* an opinion on the 

smoothing them with his hand ; put them into subject of Mr. Copperfield's communication ; but 

their little bundle ; and placed it tenderly in his that if Mr. Copperfield would do them the favor 

breast again. The face was gone ftom the door, to call, upon a certain day (accompanied, if he 

I still saw the snow drifting in ; but nothing else thought proper, by a confidential Mend), they 

was there. would be happy to hold some conversation on the 

" Well 1 " he said, looking to his bag, " having subject. 
Been you to-night, Mas'r Davy (and that does me To this f^vor, Mr. Copperfield immediately re- 
good I) I shall away betimes to-morrow morning, plied, with his respectlVil compliments, that ho 
You have seen what I've got heer; " putting his would have the honor of waiting on the Misses 
hand on where the little packet lay; *'all that Spenlow, at the time appointed ; accompanied, in 
troubles me is, to think that any harm might come accordance with their kind permission, by his 
to me, afore that money was give back. If I was friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of the Inner Temple, 
to die, and it was lost, or stole, or elseways made Having despatched which missive, Mr. Copper- 
away with, and it was never know'd by him but field fell into a condition of strong nervous agita- 
what I'd took it, I believe the t'other wureld tion ; and so remained until the day arrived, 
wouldn't hold me I I believe I must come back 1 ** It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness 

He rose, and I rose too ; we grasped each other to be bereaved, at this eventfhl crisis, of the ines- 

by the hand again, before going out. timable services of Miss Mills. But Mr. Mills, 

*' I'd go ten thousand mile," he said, " I'd go who was always doing something or other to an- 

till I dropped dead, to lay that money down afore noy me — or I felt as if he were, which was the 

him. If I do that, and find my Em'ly, I'm con- same thing— had brought his conduct to a climax, 

tent. If I doen't find her, maybe she'll come to by taking it into his head that he would go to In- 

hear, sometime, as her loving uncle only ended dia. Why should he go to India, except to harass 

his search for her when be ended his life ; and me ? To be sure he had nothing to do with any 

if I know her, even that will turn her home at other part of the world, and had a good deal to do 

lost I " with that part ; being entirely in the Indian trade. 

As he went out into the rigorous night, I saw whatever that was (I had floating dreams myself 

the lonely figure flit away before us. I turned him concerning golden shawls and elephants' teeth) ; 

hastily on some pretence, and held him in conver- having been at Calcutta in his youth ; and design- 

eation until it was gone. ing now to go out there again, in the capacity of 

He spoke of a traveller's house on the Dover resident partner. But this was nothing to mo. 

Road, where he knew he could find a clean, plain However, it was so much to him that for India he 

lodging for the night. I went with him over West- was bound, and Julia with him ; and Julia went 

minster Bridge, and parted from him on the Snr- into the country to take leave of her relations ; 

f^ shore. Everything seemed, to my Imagina- and the house was put into a perfect suit of bills, &q. 
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nonncing that It was to be let or sold^ and that what we are gfoing throagh to-day, for instance ]f 

the fiimitare (Mangle and all) was to be taken at I added, nervonsly. 

a valuation. So, here was another earthquake of "Why," replied Traddles, on whose attentive 
which I became the sport, before I had recovered fiice a thou,'?htfUI shade had stolen, ^' it was rather 
from the shock of its predecessor I a painAil transaction, Copperfleld, in my case. 
I was in several minds how to dress myself on You see, Sophy being of so much use in the fomi- 
the important day ; being divided between my de- ly, none of them could endure the thought of her 
.fiire to appear to advantage, and my apprehen- ever being married. Indeed, they had quite set- 
Bions of patting on anything that might Impair tied among themselves that she never was to be 
my severely practical character in the eyes of the married, and they called her the old maid. Ac- 
Misses Spenlow. I endeavored to hit a happy cordingly, when I mentioned it, with the greatest 
medium between these two extremes ; my aunt precaution, to Mrs. Crewler— " 
approved the result ; and Mr. Dick threw one of " The mamma ? " said I. 
his shoes after Traddles and me, for luck, as we "The mamma," said Traddles — " Reverend 
went down-stairs. Horace Crewler— when I mentioned it with every 
Excellent fellow as I knew Traddles to be, and possible precaution to Mrs. Crewler, the effect 
warmly attached to him as I was, I could not help upon her was such that she gave a scream and 
wishing, on that delicate occasion, that he had became insensible. I couldnH approach the sub- 
never contracted the habit of brashing his hair so ject again, for months." 
very upright. It gave him a surprised look— not " You did at last? " said I. 
to say a hearth-broomy kind of expression — " Well, the Reverend Horace did," said Trad- 
which, my apprehensions whispered, might be dies. " He is an excellent man, most exemplary 
Iktal to ns. in every way ; and he pointed out to her that she 
I took the liberty of mentioning It to Trad- ought, as a Christian, to reconcile herself to t}ie 
dies, as we were walking to Putney; and saying sacrifice (especially as it was so uncertain), and 
that if he woitld smooth it down a little — to bear no uncharitable feeling towards me. As 
**My dear Copperfleld," said Traddles, lifting to myself, Copperfleld, I give you my word, I felt 
off bis hat, and rubbing his hair all kinds of ways, a perfect bird of prey towards the family." 
" nothing would give me greater pleasure. But " The Bisters took your part, I hope, Trad* 
it won't." dies?" 

** Won't be smoothed down ?" said I. "Why, I can't say they did," he returned. 

•*No," said Traddles. "Nothing will Induce "When we had comparatively reconciled Mrs. 

it. If I was to carry a half-hundredweight upon Crewler to it, we had to break it to Sarah. Yoc 

it, all the way to Putney, it would be up again recollect my mentioning Sarah, as the one that 

the monient the weight was taken off. You have has something the matter with her spine ? " 
no Idea what obstinate hair mine is, Copperfleld. " Perfectly I " 

I am quite a fretful porcupine." " She clenched both her hands," said Trad- 

I was a little disappointed, I must confless, dies, looking at me in dismay; "shut her eyes; 

but thoroughly charmed by his good-nature too. turned lead-color; became perfectly stiff; and 

I told him how I esteemed his good-nature ; and took nothing for two days but toast-and-water, 

said that his hair must have taken all the obsti- administered with a teaspoon." 
nacy out of his character, for he had none. " What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles 1 " I 

"Oh!" returned Traddles, laughing, "I as- remarked, 
sure you, it's quite an old story, my unfortunate " Oh, I beg your pardon, Copperfleld ! " said 
hair. My uncle's wife couldn't bear it. She said Traddles. " She is a very charming girl, but she 
it exasperated her. It stood very much in my has a great deal of feeling. In fact, they all have. 
way, too, when I first fell in love with Sophy. Sophy told me afterwards, that the self-reproach 
Very much I '* she underwent while she was in attendance upon 
" Did she object to it ? " Sarah, no words could describe. I know it must 
" She didn't," rejoined Traddles ; " but her have been severe, by my own feelings, Copper- 
eldest siater- the one that's the Beauty— quite field ; which were like a criminal's. After Sarah 
made game of it, I understand. In fact, all the was restored, we still had to break it to the other 
Bisters laugh at it." eight ; and it produced various effects upon them 
" Agreeable 1 " said I. of a most pathetic nature. The two little ones, 
" Yes," returned Traddles with perfect inno- whom Sophy educates, have only just left off de- 
cence, " it's a joke for us. They pretend that testing me." 

Sophy has a lock of it in her desk, and is obliged " At any rate, they are all reconciled to it now, 

to shut it in a clasped book, to keep it down. We I hope ? " said I. 

laugh about it." " Ye— yes, I should say they were, on the 

" By-the-bye, my dear Traddles," said I, " your whole, resigned to it," said Traddles, doubtfnlly. 

experience may suggest something to me. When "The fisict is, we avoid mentioning the subject; 

you became engaged to the young lady whom you and ray unsettled prospects and indifferent cir- 

bave just mentioned, did you make a regular pro- cumstances are a great consolation to them. 

posal to her family ? Was there anything like— There will bo a deplorable scene, whenever we 
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are fnarried. It will be much more like a funeral This was a fri<?htfhl beginning^. Traddles had 

than a wedding. And they'U all hate me for tak- to indicate that I was Mr. Copperfield, and I had 

ing her away 1" to lay claim to myself, and they had to diTeat 

His honest ftice, as he looked at me with a themselves of a preconceived opinion that Trad- 
serio-comic shake of his head, impresses me dies was Mr. Copperlleld, and altogether we were 
more in the remembrance than it did in reality, in a nice condition. To improve it, we all dis- 
for I was by this time in a state of snch ezces- tinctly heard Jlp give two short barks, and receive 
Bive trepidation and wandering of mind, as to be another choke. 

quitennable to fix my attention on anything. On ^*Mr. Coppcrficld I ^* said the sister with the 

onr approaching the hoase where the Misses letter. 

Spenlow lived, I was at snch a discount in re- I did something— bowed, I suppose— and was 
epuct of my personal looks and presence of mind, all attention, when the other sister struck in. 
that Traddles proposed a gentle stimulant in the ^*My sister Lavinia," said she, *^ being con- 
form of a glass of ale. This having been ad- versant with matters of this nature, will state 
ministered at a neighboring public-house, he what we consider most calculated to promote the 
conducted me, with tottering steps, to the Misses happiness of both parties." 
Spenlow^s door.. I discovered afterwards that Miss Lavinla was 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it were, an authority in affairs of the heart, by reason of 
on view, when the maid opened it ; and of wa- there having anciently existed a certain Mr. 
vering, somehow, across a hall with a weather- Pidger, who played short whist, and was sup- 
glass in it, into a quiet little drawing-room on posed to have been enamoured of her. My private 
the ground-floor, commanding a neat garden, opinion is, that this was entirely a gratuitouB 
Also of sitting down here, on a so&, and seeing assumption, and that Pidger was altogether inno- 
T/addles*s hair start up, now his hat was re- cent of any such sentiments— to which he had 
moved, like one of those obtrusive little figures never given any sort of expression that I could 
made of springe, that fly out of fictitious snuff- ever hear of. Both Miss Lavinla and Miss Olarisea 
boxes when the lid is taken off. Also of hearing had a saperstition, however, that he would have 
an old-fashioned clock ticking away on the chim- declared his passion, if he had not been cut short 
ney-piece, and trying to make it keep time to the in his youth (at about sixty) by over-drinking his 
jerking of my heart,— which it wouldn't. Also constitution, and over-doing an attempt to set it 
of looking round the room for any sign of Dora, right again by swilling Bath water. They had a 
and seeing none. Also of thinking that Jip once lurking suspicion even, that he died of secret 
barked in the distance, and was instantly choked love ; though I must say there was a picture of 
by somebody. Ultimately I found myself back- him in the house with a damask nose, which con- 
ing Traddles into the fire-place, and bowing in cealment did not appear to have ever preyed 
great confusion to two dry little elderly ladies, upon. 

dressed in black, and each looking wonderfully **We will not," said Miss Lavinia, "enter on 

like a preparation in chip or tan of the late Mr. the past history of this matter. Our poor brother 

Spenlow. Francis's death has cancelled that." 

*' Pray," said one of the two little ladies, '' be '' We had not," said Miss Clarissa, '' been in 

seated." the habit of frequent association with onr brother 

When I had done tumbling over Traddles, and Francis ; but there was no decided division or 

had sat upon something which was not a cat— my disunion between us. Francis took his road ; 

first seat was —I so fiu* recovered my sight, as to we took ours. We considered it conducive to 

perceive that Mr. Spenlow had evidently been the happiness of all parties that it should be so. 

the youngest of the family ; that there was a dis- And It was so." 

parity of six or eight years between the two sis- Each of the sisters leaned a little forward to 

ters; and that the yotmger appeared to be the speak, shook her head after speaking, and became 

manager of the conference, inasmuch as she had upright again when silent. Miss Clarissa never 

my letter in her hand— so familiar as it looked to moved her arms. She sometimes played tunes 

me and yet so odd 1— and was referring to it upon them with her fingers— minuets and marches, 

through an eye-glass. They were dressed alike, I should think— but never moved them, 
bat this sister wore her dress with a more youth- ** Onr niece's position, or supposed position, 

ftil air than the other ; and perhaps had a trifie is much changed by onr brother Francis's death," 

more fHll, or tucker, or brooch, or bracelet, or said Miss Lavinia; '^and therefore we consider 

some little thing of that kind, which made her onr brother's opinions as regarded her position as 

look more lively. They were both upright in being changed too. We have no reason to doubt, 

their carriage, formal, precise, composed, and Mr. Copperfleld, that you are a young gentleman 

quiet. The sister who had not my letter, had possessed of good qualities and honorable charao- 

her arms crossed on her breast, and resting on ter; or that yon have an afiection— or are fiilly 

each other, like an Idol. persuaded that you have an affection— for our 

"Mr. Copperfleld, I believe," said the sister niece." 
who had got my letter, adiUressiug herself to I replied, as I usually did whenever I had t 

Traddles. chance, that nobody had ever loved anybody else 
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B8 1 loved Dora. Traddles came to my assistance *' Think, ma'am,^' I rapturously l)e^aD, 

with a con firmatory murmu r. * ' oh I " 

Miss Lavinia was going on to make some re- Bat Miss Clarissa giving me a look ( jnst like a 

joinder, when Miss Clarissa, who appeared to be sharp canary), as requesting that I would not 

incessantly beset by a desire to refer to her brother interrupt the oracle, I begged pardon. 
Francis, struck in again : ^' Affection," said Miss Lavinia, glancing at 

"If Bora's mamma," she said, "when she her sister for corroboration, which she gave in 
married our brother Francis, had at once said that the form of a little nod to every clause, '''' mature 
there was not room for the family at the dinner- affection, homage, devotion, does not easily ex- 
table, it would have been better for the happiness press itself. Its voice is low. It is modest and 
of all parties." retiring, it lies in ambush, waits and waits. 

" Sister Clarissa," said Miss Lavinia. "Per- Such is the mature fhiit. Sometimes a life glides 

haps we needn't mind that now." away, and finds it still ripening in the shade." 

" Sister Lavinia," said Miss Clarissa, " it be- Of coarse I did not understand then that this 

longs to the subject. With your branch of the was an allusion to her supposed experience of the 

subject, on which alone you are competent to stricken Pidger ; but I saw, from the gravity with 

speak, I should not think of interfering. On this which Miss Clarissa nodded her head, that great 

branch of the subject I have a voice and an opin- weight was attached to these words. 
Ion. It would have been better for the happiness " The light— for I call them, in comparison 

of all parties, if Dora's mamma, when she married with such sentiments, the light— inclinations of 

our brother Francis, had mentioned plainly what very young people," punned Miss Lavinia, " are 

her intentions were. We should then have known dust, compared to rocks. It is owing to the diffi- 

what we had to expect. We shonld have said, culty of knowing whether they are likely to 

* Pray do not invite us, at any time ; * and^ll pos- endure or have any real foundation, that my 

sibility of misunderstanding would have been sister Clarissa and myself have been very 

avoided." undecided how to act, Mr. Copperfleld, and 

When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head. Miss Mr. ^^ 

Lavinia resumed: again referring to my letter "Traddles," said my friend, finding himself 

through her eye-glass. They both had little bright looked at. 

round twinkling eyes, by the way, which were " I beg pardon. Of the Inner Temple, I be 

like birds^ eyes. They were not unlike birds, lieve ? " said Miss Clarissa, again glancing at my 

altogether; having a sharp, brisk, sudden man- letter. 

ner, and a little short, spruce way of adjusting Traddles said "Exactly so," and became pretty 

themselves, like Canaries. red in the face. 

Miss Lavinia, as I have said, resumed : Now, although I had not received any express 

" Ton ask permission of my sister Clarissa and encouragement as yet, I foncled that I saw in the 

myself, Mr. Copperfleld, to visit here, as the ac- two little sisters, and particularly in Miss Lavinia, 

copied suitor of our niece." an intensified ez^oyment of this new and fruitfal 

"If our brother Francis," said Miss Clarissa, subject of domestic interest, a settling down to 

breaking out again, if I may call anything so calm make the most of it, a disposition to pet it, in 

a breaking out, " wished to surround himself with which there was a good bright ray of hope. I 

anatmosphereof Doctors' Commons, and of Doc- thought I perceived that Miss lavinia would 

tors' Commons only, what right or desire had we have uncommon satisfaction in superintending 

to object? None, I am sure. We have ever been two yonng lovers, like Dora and me ; and that 

tar from wishing to obtrude ourselves on any one. Miss Clarissa would have hardly less satisfaction 

But why not say so ? Let our brother Francis in seeing her superintend us, and in chiming in 

and his wife have their society. Let my sister with her own particular department of the subject 

Lavinia and myself have our society. We can whenever that impulse was strong upon her. 

find it for ourselves, I hope ! " This gave me courage to protest most vehemently 

As this appeared to bo addressed to Traddles that I loved Dora better than I could tell, or any 

and me, both Traddles and I made some sort of one believe ; that all my friends knew how 1 

reply. Traddles was inaudible. I think I ob- loved her; that my aunt, Agnes, Traddles, every 

served, myself, that it was highly creditable to one who knew me, knew how I loved her, and 

all concerned. I don't in the least know what I how earnest my love had made me. For the 

meant. truth of tliis, I appealed to Traddles. And Trad- 

" Sister Lavinia," said Miss Chirissa, having dies, firing up as if he were plunging into a Par- 

now relieved her mind, "you can go on, my dear." liamentary Debate, really did come out nobly: 

Miss Lavinia proceeded : confirming me in good round terms, and in a 

"Mr. Coppei^eld, my sifter Clarissa and I plain -sensible practical manner, that evidently 

have been very carefhl indeed in considering this made a favorable impression, 
letter ; and we have not considered it without " I speak, if I may presume to say so, as one 

finally showing it to our niece, and discussing it who has some little experience of such things," 

with our niece. We have no doubt that yon think said Traddles, " being myself engaged to a young 

you like her very much." lady— one of ten, down in Devonshire— and see- 

H— » 
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isg no probability, at present, of oar engagement 
coming to a termination.** 

*' Yon may be able to confirm what I have 
said, Mr. Traddles," observed Miss Lavinia, 
evidently taking a new interest in bim, *' of the 
QiTcction that is mode^ and retiring ; and waits 
and waits ? *' 

" Entirely, ma'am," said Traddles. 

Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and 
ehook her bead gravely. Miss Lavinia looked con- 
Bcionsly at Miss Clarissa, and heaved a little sigh. 

'' Sister Lavinia," said Miss Clarissa, '' take 
my smelling-bottle." 

Miss Lavinia revived herself with a few whiflni 
of aromatic vlnegar--Traddle8 and I looking on 
with great solicitude the while ; and then went on 
to say, rather &intly : 

**My sister and myself have been in great 
doubt, Mr. Traddles, what coarse we ought to 
take in reference to the likings, or imaginaiy lik- 
Ings, of such very young people aa your Mend 
Mr. Copperfleld and our niece." 

** Our brother Francis's child," remarked Miss 
Clarissa, **If our brother Francis's wife had 
found it convenient in her life-time (though she 
bad an unquestionable right to act as she thought 
best) to invite the family to her dinner-table, we 
might have known our brother Francis's child 
better at the present moment. Sister Lavinia, 
proceed." 

Miss Lavinia turned my letter, so as to bring 
the superscription towards herself, and referred 
through her eye-glass to some orderly looking 
notes she had made on that part of it. 

"It seems to us," said she, "prudent, Mr. 
Traddles, to bring these feelings to the test of our 
own observation. At present we know nothing 
of them, and are not in a situation to Judge how 
much reality there may be in them. Therefore 
we are inclined so far to accede to Mr. Copper- 
field's proposal, as to admit his visits here." 

" I shall never, dear ladies," I exclaimed, re- 
lieved of an immense load of apprehension, " for- 
get your kindness I '* 

"But," pursued Miss Lavinia,— " but, we 
would prefer to r<^ard those visits, Mr. Traddles, 
as made, at present, to as. We must guard our- 
selves i^om recognising any positive engagement 
between Mr. Copperfield and our niece, until we 
have had an opportunity^" 

"Until you have bad an opportunity, sister 
Lavinia," said Miss Clarissa. 

"Be it so," assented Miss Lavinia, with a sigh 
— " until I have had an opportunity of observing 
them." 

" Copperfield," said Traddles, turning to me, 
" you feel, I am sure, that nothing could be more 
reasonable or considerate." 

"Nothing I " cried L " I am deeply sensible 
of it." 

"In this position of affairs," said Miss 
Lavinia, again referring to her notes, "and ad- 
mitting his visits on this understanding only, we 
must require from Mr. Copperfield a distiuct 



assarance, on his word of honor, that no com- 
munication of any kind shall take place betwecso 
him and oar niece without our knowledge. That 
no project whatever nhall be entertained wUt 
regard to our niece, without being first Bubmitted 
to us—" 

" To you, sister Lavinia," Miss Clarissa inter- 
posed. 

" Be it so, Clarissa ! " assented Miss Lavinia 
resignedly — "to me — and receiving our conciir- 
reuce. We must make this a most express and 
serious stipulation, not to be broken on any 
account. We wished Mr. Copperfield to be 
accompanied by some confidential friend to-day,^ ' 
with an inclination of her head towards Traddles, 
who bowed, "in order that there might be no 
doubt or misconception on this subject. If Mr. 
Copperfield, or if yoa, Mr. Traddles, feel the least 
scruple, in giving this promise, I beg you to talszo 
time to consider it" 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervor, 
that not a moment's consideration could be na- 
cessary. I bound myself by the required promise, 
in a m(tf)t impassioned manner ; called upon Trad- 
dles to witness it ; and denounced myself as the 
most atrocious of characters if I ever swerved 
from it in the least degree. 

"Stayl" said Miss Lavinia, holding r.p her 
hand ; " we resolved, before we had the pleasure 
of receiving you two gentlemen, to leave you 
alone for a quarter of an hour, to consider this 
point. You will allow us to retire.'* 

It was in vain for me to say that no considera- 
tion v.as necessary. They persisted in withdraw- 
ing for the specified time. Accordingly, these 
little birds hopped out with great dignity ; leaving 
me to receive the congratulations of Traddles, 
and to feel as if I were translated to regions of 
exquisite happiness. Exactly at the expiration 
of the quarter of an hour, they reappeared with no 
less dignity than they had disappeared. They 
bad gone rustling away as if their little dresses 
were made of autumn-leaves; and they came 
rustling back, in like manner. 

I then bound myself once more to the pra- 
scribed conditions. 

"Sister Clarissa," said Miss Lavinia, "the 
rest is with you." 

Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arras for the 
first time, took the notes and glanced at them. 

" We shall be happy," said Miss Clarissa, " to 
see Mr. Copperfield to dinner, every Sunday, if it 
should suit his convenience. Our hour is three." 

I bowed. 

"In the course of, the week," said Miss 
Clarissa, " we shall be happy to see Mr. Copper- 
field to tea. Our hour is half-past six." 

I bowed again. 

"Twice in the week," said Miss Clarissa, 
" but, as a rule, not oftener." 

I bowed again. 

"Miss Trotwood," said Miss Clarissa, " men- 
tioned in Mr. Copperfield's letter, will perhaps 
coll upon us. When visiting Is better for the 
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)iappln(!fis of all parties, we are glad to receive 
visits, and retarn tliem. When it is better for the 
happiness of all parties that no visiting should 
take place (as in the case of oar brother Francis, 
and his establishment), that is quite different/* 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and 
delighted to make their acquaintance ; though I 
must say I was not quite sure of their gettiag on 
very satisfactorily together. The conditions be- 
ing now closed, I expressed my acknowledgments 
in the warmest manner ; and, taking the hand, 
first of Miss Clarissa, and then of Miss Lavinia, 
pressed it, in each case, to my lips. 

Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. 
Traddles to excuse us for a minute, requested me 
*o follow her. I obeyed, all in a tremble, and was 
conducted into another room. There, I found my 
blessed darling stopping her ears behind the door, 
with her dear little face against the wall ; and 
Jip in the plate-warmer with his head tied up in a 
towel. 

O h 1 How beau tiftil she was in her black frock, 
and how she sobbed and cried at first, and wouldn't 
come out from behind the door I How fond we 
were of one anotlrcr, when she did come out at 
last ; and what a state of bliss I was in, when we 
took Jip out of the plate-warmer, and restored 
him to the light, snecziug very much, and were 
all three reunited I 

" My dearest Dora I Now, Indeed, my own for 
ever ! " 

" Oh don't ! " pleaded Dora. " Please 1 " 

** Are you not my own for ever, Dora ? " 

** Oh yes, of course I am I " cried Dora, " but 
I am so frightened ! " . 

" Frightened, my own ? " 

" Oh yes 1 I don't like him," said Dora. " Why 
, don't he go?'' 

"Who, my life?" 

♦* Your fWend," said Dora. *' It isn't any busi- 
ness of his. What a stupid he must be I " 

"My lovel" (There never was anything so 
coaxing as her childish ways.) " He is the best 
creature 1 " 

" Oh, but we don't want any best creatures 1 " 
pouted Dora. 

** My dear," I argued, " you will soon know 
him well, and like him of all things. And here is 
my aunt coming soon ; and you'll like her of all 
things too, when you know her. 

*' No, please don't bring her 1 " said Dora, giv- 
ing me a horrified little kiss, and folding her 
liands. "Don't. I know she's a naughty, mis- 
chief-making old thing 1 Don't let her come here, 
Doady 1 " which was a corruption of David. 

Remonstrance was of no use, then; so I 
laughed, and admired, and was very much in love 
and very happy ; and she showed me Jip's new 
trick of standing on his hind legs in a comer— 
which he did for about the space of a flash of 
Jightning, and then fell down— and I don't know 
bow lopg I should have stayed there, oblivious of 
Traddles, if Miss Lavinia had not come in to take 
me away. Miss Lavinia was very fond of Dora 



(she told me Dora was exactly like what she had 
been herself at her age — ^she must have altered a 
good deal), and she treated Dora just as if she had 
been a toy. I wanted to persuade Dora to come 
and sec Traddles, but on my proposing it she raa 
off to her own room, and locked herself in ; so 1 
went to Traddles without her, and walked away 
with him on air. 

"Nothing could be more satisfactory," said 
Traddles ; " and they are very agreeable old ladies, 
I am sure. I shouldn't be at all surprised if yon 
were to be married years before me, Copper- 
field." 

"Does your Sophy play on any instrument, 
Traddles ? " I inquired, in the pride of my heart. 

" She knows enough of the piano to teach it to 
her little sisters," said Traddles. 

" Does she sing at all? " I asked. 

" Why, she sings ballads, sometimes, to freshen 
up the others a little when they're out of spirits," 
said Traddles. " Nothing scientific." 

" She doesn't sing to the guitar?" said L 

" Oh dear no ! " said Traddles. 

"Paint at all?" 

" Not at all,'^ said Traddles. 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dora 
sing, and see some of her flower-painting. H» 
said he should like it very much, and went home 
arm in arm in great good-humor and delight. I 
encouraged him to talk about Sophy, on the way ; 
which be did with a loving reliance on her that I 
very much admired. I compared her in my mind 
with Dora, with considerable inward satisfoction ; 
but I candidly admitted to myself that she 
seemed to be an excellent kind of girl for Trad- 
dles, too. 

Of course my aunt was Immediately made ac- 
quainted with the successful issue of the confer-., 
ence, and with all that had been said and done in 
the course of it. She was happy to see me so 
happy, and promised to call on Dora's aunts with- 
out loss of time. But she took such a long walk 
up and down our rooms that night, while I was 
writing to Agnes, that I began to think she meant 
to walk till morning. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and gratefhl 
one, narrating all the good effects that had resulted 
from my following her advice. She wrote, by re- 
turn of post, to me. Her letter was hopeful, 
earnest, and cheerfhl. She was always cheerful 
from that time. 

I had my hands more full than ever, now. My 
dally journeys to Highgate considered. Putney was 
a long way off; and I naturally wanted to go there 
as often as I could. The proposed tea-drlnkings 
being quite impracticable, I compounded with 
Miss Lavinia for permission to visit every Satur- 
day afternoon, without detriment to my privileged 
Sundays. So, the close of every week was a de- 
licious time for me ; and I got through the rest of 
the week by looking forward to it. 

I was wonderfhlly relieved to find that my 
aunt and Dora's annts rubbed on, all things con- 
sidered, much more smoothly than I could baye 
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expected. M j annt made her promlBed yislt ^* I am Bare tbey^re very kind to no/* floid 

within a few days of the conference ; and within Dora, **and I am rery happy/* 

s few mor^ days, Dora's aunts called npon her, in '' WeJl I Bat my dearest life 1 ** said I, ^ yoa 

dae state and form. Similar hat more friendly might he Tery happy, and yet he treated ration- 

exchanges took place afterwards, nsoally at inter- ally." 

vals of three or foar weeks. I know that my Dora gave me a reproachful look— the prettiest 

aont distressed Dora's aants very much, hy utterly look !— and then began to sob, saying, if I didn't 

Betting at naught the dignity of fly-conveyance, like her, why had I ever wanted so mach to be 

and walking out to Putney at extraordinary times, engaged to her ? And why didn't I go away now, 

OS shortly after breakf&st or just before tea ; like- if I coaldn* t bear her ? 

wise by wearing her bonnet in any manner that What coald I do, but kiss away her teara, end 

happened to be comfortable to her head, without tell her how I doted on her, after that I 

at all deferring to the prejudices of civilization on *' I am sure I am very affectionate,'* said Dora ; 

that subject But Dora's aunts soon agreed to ** you oughtn't to be cruel to me, Doady I '* 

regard my aunt as an eccentric and somewhat '" Cruel, my precious love I As if I woa!d-~oz 

masculine lady, with a strong understanding ; and could— be cruel to you, for the world I " 

although my aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers *' Then don't find fiiult with me," said BorBi, 

of Dora's aunts, by expressing heretical opinions making a rosebud of her mouth; *^and 1*11 be 

on various points of ceremony, she loved me too good." 

weU not to sacrifice some of her little peculiari- I was charmed by her presently asking me, of 

ties to the general harmony. her own accord, to give her that cookery-book I 

The only member of our small society, who had once spoken of, and to show her how to keep 

positively refused to adapt himself to circum- accounts, as I had once promised I would. I 

stances, was Jip. He never saw my aunt without brought the volume with me on my next visit (I 

immediately displaying every tooth in his head, got it prettily bound, first, to make it look leea 

retiring under a chair, and growling incessantly : dry and more inviting) ; and as we strolled about 

with now and then a doleful howl, as if she really the Common, T showed her an old housekeepii^ 

were too much for his feelings. All kinds of treat- book of my aunt's, and gave her a set of tablets, 

ment were tried with him— coaxing, scolding, and a pretty little pencil-case, and box of leadB, 

slapping, brioging him to Buckingham Street to practise housekeeping with, 

(where he instantly dashed at the two cats, to the But the cookery-book made Dora's head ache, 

terror of all beholders) ; but he never could pre- and the figures made her cry. They wouldn't 

vail upon himself to bear my aunt's society. He add up, she said. So she rubbed them out, and 

would sometimes think he had got the better of drew little nosegays, and likenesses of me and 

his objection, and be amiable for a few minutes ; Jip, all over the tablets. 

and then would put up hi*s snub nose, and howl Then I playfully tried verbal instruction in 

to that extent, that there was nothing for it but to domestic matters, as we walked about on a Sat- 

blind him and put him in the plate-warmer. At urday afternoon. Sometimes, for example, when 

length, Dora regularly muffled him in a towel and we passed a batcher's shop, I would say : 

shut him up there, whenever my aunt was re- '"■ Now suppose, my pet, that we were married, 

ported at the door. and you were going to buy a shoulder of mutton 

One thing troubled me much, after we had for dinner, would you know how to buy it ? " 

fhllen into this quiet train. It was, that Dora My pretty little Dora's flftce would fall, and she 

Beemed by one consent to be regarded like a pretty would make her mouth into a bud again, as if she 

toy or' plaything. My aunt, with whom she would very much prefer to shut mine with a kiss, 

gradually became familiar, always called her Little " Would you know how to buy it, my dar- 

Blossom ; and the pleasure of Miss lAvinia's life ling ? " I would repeat, perhaps, if I were very in- 

was to wait upon her, curl her hair, make oma- flexible. 

ments for her, and treat her like a pet child. Dora would think a little, and then reply, per* 

What Miss Lavinia did, her sister did as a matter haps, with great triumph : 

of course. It was very odd to me ; but they all " Why, the butcher would know how to sell it, 

seemed to treat Dora, in her degree, much as Dora and what need /know ? Oh, you silly Boy I " 

treated Jip in his. So, when I once asked Dora, with an eye to 

I made up my mind to speak to Dora about the cookery-book, what she would do, if we were 

this ; and one day when we were out walking (for married, and I were to say I should like a nice 

we were licensed by Miss Lavinia, after a while, Irish stew, she replied that she would tell the 

to go out walking by ourselves), I said to her that servant to make it ; and then clapped her little 

I wished she could get them to behave towards hands together across my arm, and laughed In 

her differently. such a charming manner that she was m«re de- 

" Because you know, my darling," I remon- lightful than ever. 

Btrated, ^' you are not a child." Consequently, the principal use to which the 

^* There I " said Dora. Now you're going to cookery-book was devoted, was being put down 

l)e cross I " In the comer for Jip to stand upon. But Dora 

Cross, my love ? " was so pleased, when she had trained him to 



" 
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stand upon it without olTering to come ofl^ and at self; and never to affect depreciation of my work, 

tlie same time to hold the pencil-case in hie whatever it was; I find, now, to liave been my 

mouth, that I was very glad I had bought it. golden rules. 

And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the How much of the practice I have Just reduced 

fiower-pamting, and the songs about never leav- to precept, I owe to Agues, I will not repeat here, 

ing off dancing, Ta ra la ! and were as happy as My narrative proceeds to Agnes, with a thankful 

the week was long. I occasionally wished I could love. 

venture to hint to Miss Lavinia, that she treated She came on a visit of a fortnight to the Doo- 

the darling of my heart a little too much like a tor^s. Mr. WickHeld was the Doctor^s old frieud, 

plaything ; and I sometimes awoke, as it were, and the Doctor wished to talk with him, and do 

wondering to find that I had fallen into the gen- him good. It had been matter of conversation 

eral fkult, and treated her like a plaything too — with Agnes when she was last in town, and this 

but not often. visit was the result. She and her father came to- 

» gather. I was not much surprised to hear from 

rrr ATynpTj yt tt ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^*^ engaged to find a lodging in the 
CHAPTER XLII. neighborhood for Mrs. Heep, whose rheumatic 
MISCHIEF. complaint required change of air, and who 
I FEEL as if it were not for me to record, even would be charmed to have it in such company, 
though this manuscript is intended for no eyes Neither was I surprised when, on the very next 
but mine, how hard I worked at that tremendous day, Uriah, like a dutiful son, brought his worthy 
shortliand, and all improvement appertaining to mother to take possession, 
it, in my sense of responsibility to Dora and her *' You see. Master Copperfield,^^ said he, as he 
aunts. I win only add, to what I have already forced himself upon my company for a turn in the 
written of my perseverance at this time of Doctor's garden, "where a person loves, a person 
my life, and of a patient and continuous energy is a little jealous— leastways, anxious to keep an 
which then began to be matured within mo, and eye on the beloved one." 
which I know to be the strong part of my charac- *' Of whom are you jealous, now ? " said I. 
icr, if it have any strength at all, that there, on " Thanks to you. Master Copperfield,'* he re- 
looking back, I find the source of my success. I turned, "of no one in particular just at present- 
have been very fortunate in worldly matters ; no male person, at least." 
many men have worked much harder, and not "Doyoumean that you are jealous of a female 
succeeded half so well ; but I never could have jierson ? " 

done what I have done, without the habits of He gave me a sidelong glance out of his sinis- 

punctuality, order, and diligence, without the ter rod eyes, and laughed. 

determination to concentrate myself on one ob- " Keally, Master Copperfield," he said, " I 

ject at a time, no matter how quickly its sue- should say Mister, ^ut I know youMl excuse the 

cesser should come upon its heels, which I then abit I*ve got into— you're so insinuating, that yon 

formed. Heaven knows I write this, in no spirit draw me like a corkscrew I Well, I don't mind 

of self-laudation. The man who reviews his own telling yon," putting his fish-like hand on mine, 

life, as I do mine, in going on here from page to " I'm not a lady's man in general, sir, and I never 

page, had need to have been a good man indeed, was, with Mrs. Strong." 

if he would be spared the sharp consciousness His eyes looked green now, as they watched 

of many talents neglected, many opportunities mine with a rascally cunning, 
wasted, many erratic and perverted feelings con- " What do you mean ? " said I. 
Btantly at war within his breast, and defeating " Why, though I am a lawyer, Master Copper- 

him. I do not hold one natural gift, I dare say, field," he replied, with a dry grin, "I mean, joet 

that I have not abused. My meaning simply is, at present, what I say." 

that whatever I have tried to do in life, I have " And what do yon mean by your look f " I re- 
tried with all niy heart to do well ; that whatever torted, quietly. 

I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself "By my look? Dear me, Copperfleld, that's 

to completely ; that in great aims and in small, I sharp practice I What do I mean by my look ? " 
Lave always been thoroughly in earnest. I have " Yes,'* said I. " By your look.'* 
never believed it possible that any natural or im- He seemed very much amused, and langhed 

proved ability can claim immunity from the com- as heartily as it was in his nature to laugh. After 

panionship of the steady, plain, bard-working some scraping of his chin with his hand, he went 

qualities, and hope to gain its end. There is no on to say, with his eyes cast downward— still 

such thing as such fulfilment on this earth. Some scraping, very slowly : 

happy talent, and some fortimate opportimity, " When I was but a numble clerk, she always 

may form the two sides of the ladder on which looked down upon me. She was for ever having 

t^ome men mount, but the rounds of that ladder my Agnes backwards and forwards at her ouse, 

must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear ; and and she was for ever being a friend to you. Master 

there is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, Copperfield ; but I was too flu beneath her, my> 

and sincere earnestness. Never to put one hand selA to be noticed.'* 
to anything, on which I could throw my whole " Well ? " said I : ** suppose you were I " 
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"—And beneath him too," punned Uriah, very Uriah gtopped short, pnt his hands between 

distinctly, and in a meditative tone of voice, as he his great knobs of knees, and doubled himselx 

continued to scrape his chin. np with laaghter. With perfectly silent lang^fater. 

" Don't you know the Doctor better," said I, Not a sound escaped from him. I was so repelled 

"than to suppose him conscious of your exist- by bis odious behavior, particularly by this con- 

cnce, when you were not before him ? " chiding instance, that I turned away withoat any 

He directed his eyes at me in that sidelong ceremony ; and left him doubled up in the middle 

glance again, and he made his foce very lantern- of the garden, like a scarecrow in want of sup* 

Jawed, for the greater convenience of scraping, as port, 
he answered : It was not on that evening; but, as I well re- 

" Oh dear, I am not referring to the Doctor I member, on the next evening but one, which was 

Oh no, poor man 1 I mean Mr. Maldon 1 " a Saturday ; that I took Agnes to see Dora. I had 

My heart quite died within me. All my old arranged the visit beforehand, with Miss Lavlnla : 

doubts, and apprehensions on that subject, all the and Agnes was expected to tea. 
Doctor's happiness and peace, all the mingled I was in aflutter ofpride and anxiety; pride In 

popsibih'ties of innocence and compromise, that I my dear little betrothed, and anxiety that A^ea 

could not unravel, I saw, in a moment, at the should like her. All the way to Putney, Agnes 

mercy of this fellow's twisting. being inside the stage-coach, and I outside, I pic- 

"He never could come into the office, without tured Dora to myself in every one of the pretty 

ordering and shoving me about," said Uriah, looks I knew so well ; now making up my mind 

*' One of your fine gentlemen he was I I was very that I should like hor to look exactly as she looked 

meek and umble— and lam. But I did^nt like at such a time, and then doubting whether I should 

that sort of thing— and T don't 1 " not prefer her looking as she looked at such an- 

He left off scraping his chin, and sucked in his other time; and almost worrying myself into a 

cheeks until they seemed to meet inside ; keep- fever about it. 
Ing his sidelong glance upon me all the while. I was troubled by no doubt of her being very 

" She is one of your lovely women, she is," he pretty, in any case ; but it fell out that I had never 

pursued, when he had slowly restored his face to seen her look so well. She was not in the draw- 

its natural form; "and ready to be no friend to ing-room when I presented Agnes to her little 

such as me, / know. She's just the person as aunts, but was shyly keeping out of the way. I 

would put my Agnes up to higher sort of game, knew where to look for her, now ; and sure enoucrh 

Now, I ain't one of your lady's men, Master Cop- I found her stopping her ears again, behind the 

perfield ; but I've had eyes in my ed, a pretty long same dull old door. 

time back. We umble ones have got eyes, mostly At first she wouldn't come at all ; and then she 

speaking— and we look out of 'em." pleaded for five minutes by my watch. When at 

I endeavored to appear unconscious and not dis- length she put her arm through mine, to be taken 

quieted, but, I saw in his foce, with poor success, to the drawing-room, her charming little foce was 

"Now, I'm not a going to let myself be run flushed, and had never been so pretty. But, when 

down, Copperfield," he continued, raising that we went into the room, and it turned pale, she 

part of his countenance, where his red eyebrows was ten thousand times prettier yet. 
would have been if he had had any, with malig- Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me 

nant triumph, " and I shall do what I can to put that she knew Agnes was " too clever." But when 

a stop to this friendship. I don't approve of it. I she saw her looking at once so cheerfhl and so 

don't mind acknowledging to you that I've got earnest, and so thought Ail, and so good, she gave 

rather a grudging disposition, and want to keep a folnt little cry of pleased surprise, and just put 

off all intruders. I ain't agoing, if I know it, to her affectionate arms round Agnes's neck, and 

run the lisk of being plotted against." laid her innocent cheek against her face. 

" You are always plotting, and delude yourself I never was so happy. I never was so pleased 

Into the belief that everybody else is doing the as when I saw those two sit down together, side 

like, I think," said I. by side. As when I saw my little darling looking 

'* Perhaps so. Master Copperfield," he replied, up so naturally to those cordial eyes. As when I 

" But I've got a motive, as my fellow-partner used saw the tender, beautifol regard which Agnes cast 

to say ; and I go at it tooth and nail. I mustn't upon her. 

be put upon, as a numble person, too much. I Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa partook, in 
can't allow people in my way. Really they must their way, of my joy. It was the pleasantcst tea- 
come out of the cart, Master Copperfield I'* table in the world. Miss Clarissa presided. I cut 

"I don't imderstand you," said I. and handed the sweet seed-cake— the little sisters 

" Don't you, though ? " he returned, with one had a bird-like fondness tor picking up seeds and 

of his jerks. "I'm astonished at that. Master pecking at sugar; Miss Lavinia looked on with 

Copperfield, yon being usually so quick 1 I'll try benignant patronage, as if our happy love were 

to be plainei, another time.— Is that Mr. Maldon all her work; and we were perfectly contented 

a-norseback, ringing at the gate, sir ? " with ourselves and one another. 

" It looks like Mm," I replied, as carelessly as The gentle checrftilness of Agnes went to all 

I could. their hearts. Her quiet interest in everything that 
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Interested Dora ; her manner of making acquaint- I wondered what she was thinking about, as I 

ance with Jip (who responded instantly) ; her glanced in admiring silence at the little soft hand 

pleasant way, when Dora was ashamed to come travelling up the row of buttons on my coat, and 

over to her usual seat by me ; her modest grace and at the clustering hair that lay against my breast, 

ease, eliciting a crowd of blushing little marks of and at the lashes of her downcast eyes, slightly 

confidence Arom Dora ; seemed to make our circle rising as they followed her idle fingers. At length 

quite complete. her eyes were lifted up to mine, and she stood on 

*" I am BO glad," said Dora, after tea, " that you tiptoe to give me, more thoughtfhily than usual, 

like me. I didn't think you would ; and 1 want, that precious little kies — once, twice, three times 

more than ever, to be liked, now Julia Mills is — and went out of the room, 
gone." They all came back together within five mln- 

I have omitted to mention it, by-thc-bye. Miss utes afterwards, and Dora's unusual thonghtfal- 

MillB had sailed, and Dora and I had gone aboard ness was quite gone then. She was langhingly 

a great East Indianian at Gravesend to see her ; resolved to put Jip through the whole of his per- 

and we had bad preserved ginger, and guava, and formances, before the coach came. They took 

other delicacies of that sort for lunch ; and we had some time (not so much on account of their va^ 

left Miss Mills weeping on a camp-stool on the riety, as Jip's reluctance), and were still unfin- 

quarter-deck, with a large new diary under her ished when it was heard at the door. There was 

arm, in which the original reflections awakened a hurried but affectionate parting bet^veen Agnes 

by the contemplation of Ocean were to be recorded and herself; and Dora was to write to Agnes (who 

under lock and key. was not to mind her letters being foolish, she 

Agnes said, she was afraid, I mnnt have given said), and Agnes was to write to Dora ; and they 

ber an unpromising character ; but Dura corrected had a second parting at the coach-door, and a 

that directly. third when Dora, in spite of the remonstrances of 

** Oh no I " she said, shaking her curls at me ; Miss Lavlnia, would come running out once more 
** it was all praise. He thinks so much of your to remind Agnes at the coach-window about writ- 
opinion, that I was quite afraid of it." ing, and to shake her curls at me on the box. 

*^ My good opinion cannot strengthen his at- The stage-coach was to put us down near 

tachment to some people wliom be knows," said Covent Garden, where wc were to take another 

Agnes, with a smile ; *' it is not worth their hav- stage-coach for Highgate. I was impatient for the 

ing." short walk in tlie interval, that Agnes might 

" But please let me have it," said Dora, in her praise Dora to me. Ah I what praise it was I 

coaxing way, " if you can I " How lovingly and fervently did it conunend the 

We made merry about Dora's wanting to be pretty creature I had won, with all her artless 

liked, and Dora said I was a goose, and she didnH graces best displayed, to my most gentle care 1 

like me at any rate, and the short evening flew How thoughtAilly remind me, yet with no pre- 

away on gossamer- wings. The time was at hand tence of doing so, of the trust in which I held the 

when the coach was to call for us. I was stand- orphan child 1 

Ing alone before the fire, when Dora came stealing Never, never, had I loved Dora so deeply and 

softly in, to give me that usual precious little kiss truly, as I loved her that night. When we hnd 

before I went again alighted, and were walking in the starlight 

*^DonH you think, if I had had her for a friend a along the quiet road that led to the Doctor's 

long time ago, Doady," said Dora, her bright eyes house, I told Agnes it was her doing, 
shining very brightly, and her little right hand "When you were sitting by her," said I, "you 

idly busying itself with one of the buttons of my seemed to be no less her guardian angel than 

coat, " I might have been more clever perhaps ? " mine ; and you seem so now. Agues." 

" My love 1 " said 1, " wlmt nonsense I " "A poor angel," she returned, " but felthflil." 

" Do yon think it is nonsense ? " returned Dora, The clear tone of her voice, going straight to 

without looking at me. " Are you sure it is ? " my heart, made it natural to me to say : 

" Of course I am." " The cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes 

" I have forgotten," said Dora, still turning the (and to no one else that ever I have seen), is so 

tmtton round and round, " what relation Agnes is restored, I have observed to-day, that I Iiave began 

to yon, you dear bad boy." to hope you are happier at home ? " 

"No blood-relation," I replied; "but. we were "I am happier in myself," she said; "I am 

brought up together, like brother and sister." quite cheerful and light-hearted." 

" I wonder why you ever fell in love with me ? " I glanced at the serene &ce looking upward, 

said Dora, beginning on another button of my and thought it was the stars that made it seem so 

coat. noble. 

" Perhaps because I couldn't see you, and not " There has been no change at home," said 

love yon, Dora I " Agnes, after a few moments. 

" Suppose yon had never seen me at all," said " No fresh reference," said I, " to— I wouldn't 

Dora, going to another button. distress yon, Agnes, but I cannot help asking— to 

" Suppose we had sever been bom ! " said I, what we spoke of, when we parted last f " 
gaily. "No, none," she answered. 
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" I hATe thought so much aboat it^ Saying which, he went on his toes to the doorr 

** Yoa must think lees aboat it. Remember which I had left open, and carcfhlly closed It. 

that I confide in simple love and trnth at last. He then came back, and took np his fonner poei- 

Haye no apprehensions for me, Trotwood," she tion. There was an obtrnsiye show of compas- 

added, after a moment ; *' the step you dread my sionate zeal in his Toice and manner, more intol- 

taking, I shall never take." erable— at least to me— than any demeanor he 

Although I think I had never really feared it, could have assumed, 
m any season of cool reflection, it was an uiiHpeak- **I have felt it incumbent upon me. Master 

able relief to me to have this assurance from her Copperfleld," said Uriah, " to point out to Doctor 

o^-n trutbfhl lips. I told her so, earnestly. Strong what you and me have already talked 

** And when this visit is over," said I,—** for about You didn't exactly understand me, 

we may not be alone another time.—how long is though f " 

It likely to be, my dear Agnes, before you come to I gave him a look, but no other answer; aud, 

London again ? " going to my good old master, said a few words 

•' Probably a long time," she replied ; " I think that I meant to be words of comfort and encoar- 

it will be best— for papa's sake— to remain at agenient. He put his hand upon my shoulder, a? 

home. We are not likely to meet often, for some it had 1)een his custom to do when I was quite a 

time to come ; but I shall be a good cori'espondent Utile fellow, but did not lift his grey head, 
of Dora's, and we shall frequently hear of one an- " As yon didn't understand me, Master Coi>- 

other that way." perfleld," resumed Uriah in the same officious 

We were now within the little court-yard of the manner, ** I may take the liherty of umbly men- 

Doctor^s cottage. It was growing late. There tioning, being among ft'iends, that I have called 

was a light in the window of Mrs. Strong's cham- Doctor Strong's attention to the goings-on of 

bcr, and Agues, pointing to it, bade me good- Mrs. Strong. It's much against the grain with 

night. me, I assure yon, Copperfleld, to be concerned in 

" Do not be troubled," she said, giving roe her anything so unpleasant ; but really, as it is, we're 

hand, " by our misfortunes and anxieties. 1 can all mixing ourselves up with what oughtn't to be. 

be happier in nothing than in your happiness. If That was what my meaning was, sir, when you 

you can ever give me help, rely upon it I will ask didn't understand me." 
you for it. God bless you always ! " I wonder now, when I recall his leer, that I did 

In her beaming smUe, and in these last tones not collar him, and try to shake the breath out of 

of her cheerful voice, I seemed again to see and his body. 

hear my little Dora in her company. I stood " I dare say I didn't make myself very clear,'* 

awhile, looking through the porch at the stars, he went on, **nor you neither. Naturally, we 

with a heart fhll of love aud gratitude, and then was both of us inclined to give such a subject a 

walked slowly forth. I had engaged a bed at a wide berth. Hows'ever, at last I have made up 

decent alehouse close by, and was going out at the my mind to speak plain ; and I have mentioned 

gate, when, happening to turn my head, I saw a to Doctor Strong that— did you speak, sir? " 
light in the Doctor's study. A half-reproachftil This was to the Doctor, who had moaned. The 

fancy came into my mind, that he had been work- sound might have touched any heart, I thought, 

ing at the Dictionary without my help. With the but it had no effect upon Uriah's, 
view of seeing if this were so, and, in any case, of "—mentioned to Doctor Strong," he proceed- 

bidding him good-night, if he were yet sitting ed, " that any one may see that Mr. Maldon, and 

among his books, I turned back, and going softly the lovely and agreeable lady as is Doctor Strong's 

across the hall, and gently opening the door, wife, are too sweet on one another. Really the 

looked in. time is come (we being at present all mixing our- 

The first person whom I saw, to my surprise, selves up with what oughtn't to be), when Doctor 

by the sober light of the shaded lamp, was Uriah. Strong must be told that this was fhll as plain to 

He was standing close beside it, with one of his eveiybody as the sun, before Mr. Maldon went to 

skeleton hands over his mouth, and the other India ; that Mr. Maldon made excuses to come 

Testing on the Doctor's table. The Doctor sat in back, for nothing else ; and that he's always here, 

his study-chair, covering his fkce with his hands, for nothing else. When you come in, sir, I was 

Mr. Wickfield, sorely troubled and distressed. Just putting it to my fellow-partner," towards 

was leaning forward, irresolutely touching the whom he turned, " to say to Doctor Strong upon 

Doctor's arm. his word and honor, whether he'd ever been of 

For an instant, I supposed that the Doctor this opinion long ago, or not. Come, Mr. Wick- 
was ill. I hastily advanced a step under that im- field, sir 1 Would you be so good as tell us ? Yea 
pression, when I met Uriah's eye, and saw what or no, sir ? Come, partner 1 " 
was the matter. I would have withdrawn, but ** For God's sake, my dear Doctor," said Mr. 
the Doctor made a gesture to detain me, and I Wickfield, again laying his irresolute hand upon 
remained. the Doctor's arm, " don't attach too much weight 

" At any rate," observed Uriah, with a writhe of to any suspicions I may have entertained." 
his ungainly person, " we may keep the door shut. " There I " cried Uriah, shaking his head. 

Wo needn't make it known to all the town." "What a melancholy confinuation : ain't it? 
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Him I 8nc9i an old friend 1 Bless yonr soal, when I never mentioned this to any one. I never meant 

I was nothing bat a clerk in his office, Copper- it to be known to any one. And though it is 

field, I've seen him twenty times, if Tve seen him terrible to you to hear,*' said Mr. Wickfield, qnite 

once, qnite in a taking abont it— quite pat oat, sabdaed, ** if yoa knew how terrible it is for me 

yoa know (and very proper in him as a fiither ; to tell, yon would feel compassion for me 1 ^* 
Tm Bare / can't blame hfm), to think that Miss The Doctor, in the perfect goodness of his 

Agnes was mixing herself up with what oughtn't natore, put out his hand. Mr. Wickfield held it 

to be.* for a little while in his, with his head bowed 

''My dear Strong,** said Mr. Wickfield in a down, 
tremnloas voice, ** my good frtend, I needn't tell '' I am sure,** said Uriah, writhing himself 

you that it has been my vice to look for some one into the silence like a Conger-eel, *' that this is a 

master motive in everybody, and to try all subject fhll of onpleasantness to everybody, 

actions by one narrow test I may have fiiUcn Bnt since we have got so fiir, I ought to take tho 

into such doubts as I have had, throagh this mis- liberty of mentioning that Copi>erfield had no* 

take." ticed it too." 

'* ^ou have had doubts, Wickfield," said the I turned upon him, and asked him how be 

Doctor, without lifting up his head. *' Yoa have dared refer to me 1 
bad doubts.*' " Oh 1 it's. very kind of you, Oopperfleld,** re- 

'* Speak up, fellow-partner,** urged Uriah. turned Uriah, undulating all over, ''and we all 

"I had, at one time, certainly," said Mr. know what an amiable character yours is; but 

Wickfield. " I— God forgive me— I thought yoa you know that the moment I spoke to you the 

bad.'* other night, you knew what I meant. Tou know 

*' No, no, no I " returned the Doctor, in a tone you knew what I meant, Copperfield. Don't deny 

of most pathetic grief. it I Yoa deny it with the best intentions; but 

" I thought, at one time," said Mr. Wickfield, don't do it, Copperfield." 
"thatyou wished to send Maldon abroad to effect I saw the mild eye of the good old Doctor 

a desirable separation.** turned upon me for a moment, and I felt that the 

" No, no, no I ** returned the Doctor. " To confession of my old misgivings and remem- 

give Annie pleasure, by making some provision brances was too plainly written in my iiace to be 

for the companion of her childhood. Nothing overlooked. It was of no use raging. I could 

else.'* not undo that. Say what I would, I could not 

'* So I found," said Mr. Wickfield. " I couldn't unsay it. 
doubt it, when you told me so. But I thought— We were silent again, and remained so, until 

I implore you to remember the narrow construe- the Doctor rose and walked twice or thrice across 

tion which has been my besetting sin— that, in a the room. Presently he returned to where his 

case where there was so much disparity in point chair stood; and, leaning on the back of it, and 

of years—** occasionally patting his handkerchief to his eyes, 

*' That's the way to put it, you see. Master with a simple honesty that did him more honor, 

Copperfield I *' observed Uriah, with fitwning ana to my thinking, than any disguise he could have 

offensive pity. effected, said : 

'* —a lady of such youth, and such attractions, " I have been much to blame. I believe 1 

however real her respect for you, might have have been veiy much to blame. I have exposed 

been influenced in marrying, by worldly consid- one whom I hold in my heart, to trials and asper- 

erations only. I made no allowance for innumer- sions— I call them aspersions, even to have been 

able feelings and circumstances that may have conceived in anybody's inmost mind— -of whicli 

all tended to good. For Heaven's sake remember she never, but for me, could have been the 

thatl" object.** 

" How kind he puts it I ** said Uriah, shaking Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think to 

his head. express sympathy. 

"Always observing her from one point of "Of which my Annie," said the Doctor, 

view,'* said Mr. Wickfield; "but by all that is "never, but for me, could have been the object, 

dear to yoa, my old friend, I entreat you to con- Gentlemen, I am old now, as you know ; I do not 

elder what it was ; I am forced to confess now, feel, to-night, that I have much to live for. But 

having no escape—** my lifis— my Life— upon the truth and honor of 

" No ! There's no way out of it, Mr. Wick- the dear lady who has been the subject of this 

field, sir," observed Uriah, "when it's got to conversation.** 
this." I do not think that the best embodiment oi 

"—that I did," said Mr. Wickfield, glancing chivalry, the realisation of the handsomest and 

helplessly and distractedly «t hie partner, "that most romantic figure ever imagined by painter, 

I did doubt her, and think her wanting in her could have said this with a more impressive 

duty to you ; and that I did sometimes, if I must and affecting dignity than the plain old Doctor 

say all, feel averse to Agnes being in such a did, 

(hmlliar relation towards her, as to see what I " But I am not prepared,** he went on, " to 

fiftw, or in my diseased theory fimcied that I saw. deny— perhaps I may have been, without knowing 
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K, in Mme degree prep afo d to admit— that I may 
hare unwittingly ensnared that lady into an nn- 
hapi7 xDarriage. I am a man qnite onaccastomed 
to obaenre ; and I cannot but belieye that the ol>- 
eerration of tseveral people, of difi'erent ages and 
positions, all too plainly tendlD? in one direction 
(and that so natoral), is better than mineJ* 

I had often admired, aa I tiare elsewhere de- 
scribed, his benignant manner towards big youth- 
fill wife; bat the respectfol tenderness he mani- 
fjsited in eveiy reference to her on this occasion, 
and the almost reyerential manner in which he 
pnt away from him the lightest dnnht of her 
integrity, exalted him, in my eyes, beyond de- 
scription. 

*» I married that lady," said the Doctor, "when 
she was extremely yonng. I took her to myself 
when her character was scarcely formed. So far 
as it was developed, it had been my happiness to 
form it I knew her father well. I knew her 
velL I had taosrht her what I coaM, for the love 
of an her beantifhl and yirtnoas qaalities. If I 
did her wrong; as I fear I did, in taking advan- 
tage ^bat I never meant it) of her gratitude and 
her affection; I ask pardon of that lady, in my 
heart r* 

He walked across the room, and came back to 
the same place ; holding the chair with a grasp 
that trembled, like his sabdaed voice, in its ear- 
nestness. 

** I regarded myself as a refture, for her, from 
the dangers and vicissitudes of life. I persuaded 
myeelf that, nnequal thocgh we were in years, she 
would live tranquilly and contentedly with me. I 
did not shut out of my consideration the time 
when I should leave her free, and still young and 
frtill beantifhl, but with her Judgment more ma- 
tored-HDO, gentlemen— upon my truth I ** 

His homely figure seemed to be lightened np 
Ysy his fidelity and generosity. Every word he ut- 
teied had a fbrce that no other grace could have 
imparted to it. 

*'My life with this lady has been very happy. 
CrntU to-night, I have iiad uninterrupted occasion 
to bless the day on which I did her great in- 
justice." 

His voice, more and more fhltering in the nt* 
tcrance of these words, stopped for a few mo- 
ments ; then he went on : 

** Once awakened (torn my dream — ^I have been 
a poor dreamer, in one way or other, all my life — 
I see how natural it is that she should have some 
regretful feeling towards her old companion and 
her equal. That she does regard him with some 
innocent regret, with some blameless thoughts of 
what might have been, but for me, is, I fear, too 
true. Much that I have seen, bnt not noted, has 
come back upon me with new meaning, during 
this last trying hour. But, beyond this, gentle- 
men, the dear lady^s name never must be coupled 
with a word, a breath, of doubt." 

For a little while, his eye kindled and his 
voice was firm ; fur a little while he was ariain si- 
lent. Presently, he proceeded as betore : 



"It only remaios for me, to bear the fcn©^ 
edge of the mshappinesa I have occasioned, as 
submissively as I can. It is she who fsttovild le* 
proach; not I. To save her from miscoi3StnB> 
tioD, cruel misconstruction, that even my- friends 
have not been able to avoid, becomes iny dntr. 
The more retired we live, the better I sbaTl dis- 
charge it And when the time comes — may it 
come soon, if it be His merciful pleasure ! — ^wbeD 
my dcfith shall release her from constraint, 1 
shall close my eyes upon her honored face, witJi 
unbounded confidence and love; and leave her, 
with no sorrow then, to happier and bci^tei 
days." 

I could not see him for the tears ^rhieh his 
earnestness and goodness, so adorned by, xmd so 
adorning, tlie perfect simplicity of his maEnncr, 
brony:lit into my eyes. He had moved to the 
door, when he added : 

*' Gentlemen, I have phown you my heart. I 
am sure you will respect it. What we have said 
to-night is never to be said more. Wickfleld, 
give me an old friend^s arm up-stairs 1 ** 

Mr. Wickfleld hastened to him. Without In- 
terchanging a word they went slowly out of the 
room together Uriah looking after them. 

*'Well, Master Copperfield!" said Uriah, 
meekly turning to me. " The thing hamiH took 
quite the torn that might have been expected, for 
the old Scholar— what an excellent man 1 — ^is as 
blind as a brickbat ; but tMs family's oat of tlie 
cart, I think 1 " 

I needed but the somid of his voice to be so 
madly enraged aa I never was before, and never 
have been since. 

" You villain," said I, '* what do you mean by 
entrapping me into your schemes f How dare you 
appeal to me just now, you fhlse rascal, as if wc 
had been in discussion together ? " 

As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, 
in the stealthy exultation of Ids face, what I al- 
ready so plainly knew ; I mean that he forced his 
confidence upon me, expressly to make me miser- 
able, and had set a deliberate trap for me in this 
very matter; that I couldn't bear it. The whole 
of his lank cheek was invitingly before me, and I 
struck it with my open hand with that force that 
my fingers tingled as if I had burnt them. 

He caught the hand in his, and we stood in that 
connexion, looking at each other. We stood so, 
a long time ; long enough for me to see the white 
marks of my fingers die out of the deep red of his 
cheek, and leave it a deeper red. 

" Copperfield," he said at length, in a breath- 
less voice, "have you taken leave of your 
senses ? " 

" I have taken leave of you," said I, wresting 
my hand away. " You dog, I'll know no more of 
yon." 

"Won't you?" said he, constrained by the 
pain of his cheek to put his hand there. " Per^ 
haps you won't be able to help it. Isn't this un- 
grateftii of you, now ? " 

"I have Bhown you often enotigh," said I, 
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^ that I despise yoa. I have shown jrou now, better than I Imew myself. If he bad retorted or 

more plainly, that I do. Why should I dread your openly exasperated me, it wonid have been a 

doing your worst to all about yon ? What else do relief and a justification ; but he had put me on 

you ever do ? " a slow Are, on which I lay tormented half the 

He perfectly understood this allusion to the night, 

considerations that had hitherto restrained me in In the morning, when I came out, the early 

my communications with him. I rather think church bell was ringing, and he was walking up 

that neither the blow, nor the allusion, would and down with his mother. He addressed me aa 

have escaped me, but for the assurance I had had if nothing had happened, and I could do no less 

from Agnes that night. It is no matter. than reply. I had struck him hard enough to give 

There was another long pause. His eyes, as him the toothache, I suppose. At lUI events his 
he looked at me, seemed to take eveiy shade of face was tied up in a black silk handkerchief, 

color that could make eyes ugly. which, with his hat perched on the top of it, was 

*' Copperfleld," he said, removing his hand &r ftom improving his appearance. I heard that 

ftom his cheek, ** you have always gone against he went to a dentist^s in London on the Monday 

me. I know you always used to be against me morning, and had a tooth out. I hope it was a 

at Mr. Wickfleld's." double one. 

^ Ton may think what you like,** said I. still The Doctor gave out that he was not quite 

In a towering rage. *'If it is not true, so much well; and remained alone, for a considerable part 

the worthier you.** of every day, during the remainder of the visit. 

** And yet I always liked you, Copperfleld ! ** he Agnes and her fiither had been gone a week, b»- 

irejotned. fore we resumed our nsual work. On the day 

I deigned to make him no reply ; and, taking preceding its resumption, the Doctor gave me 

np my hat, was going out to bed, when he came with his own hands a folded note, not sealed. It 

between me and the door. was addr^sed to mjrself; and laid an injunction 

" Copperfleld,*' he said, " there must be two on me, in a few affectlcmate words, never to refer 

parties to a qnarreL I won*t be one.** to tbe subject of that evening. I had confided it 

" You may go to the devil I ** said I. to my aunt, but to no one else. It was not a sub- 

" Don*t say that,** he replied. **I know you*ll ject I could discuss with Agnes, and Agnes cer- 

be sorry afterwards. How can yon make yourself tainly had not the least suspicion of what had 

eo inferior to me, as to show such a bad spirit f passed. 

But I forgive you.** Neither, I flBlt convinced, had Mrs. Strong 

*' Ton forgive me t ** I repeated disdainfhlly. then. Several weeks elapsed before I saw the 

** I do, and you can*t help yourself,** replied least change in her. It came on slowly, like a 

Uriah. " To think of your going and attacking cloud when there is no wind. At first, she seemed 

m«, that have always been a fiiend to yon I But to wonder at the gentle compassion with which 

there can't be a quarrel without two parties, and the Doctor spoke to her, and at his wish that she 

I won*t be one. I will be a friend to yon, in spits should have her mother with her, to relieve the 

of yon. So now you know what you*ve got to dull monotony of her life. Often, when we were 

expect.** at work, and she was sitting by, I would see her 

The necessity of carrying on this dialogue (his pausing and looking at him with that memorable 

part in which was very slow ; mine very quick) face. Afterwards, I sometimes observed her rise, 

in a low tone, that the house might not be dis- with her eyes ftill of tears, and go out of the room, 

turbed at an unseasonable hour, did not improve Gradually, an unhappy shadow fell upon her 

my temper; though my passion was cooling beauty, and deepen^ every day. Mrs. Markle- 

down. Merely telling him tlutt I should expect ham was a regular inmate of the cottage then ; 

firom him what I always had expected, and had but she talked and talked, and saw nothing, 

never yet been disappointed in, I opened the door As this change stole on Amiie, once like sun- 

apon him, as if he bad been a great walnut put shine in the Doctor*s house, the Doctor became 

there to be cracked, and went out of the house, older in appearance, and more grave ; but the 

But he slept out of the house too, at his mother*8 sweetness of his temper, the placid kindness ol 

lodging ; and before I had gone many hundred his manner, and his benevolent solicitude for her, 

yaixls, came up with me. if they were capable of any increase, were in- 

" Ton know, Copperfield,** he said, in my ear creased. I saw him once, early on the morning 

(I did not turn my head), **you*re in quite a of her birth-day, when she came to sit in the 

wrong position ; ?* which I felt to be true, and window while we were at work (wWch she had 

that made me chafe th« more: *^yon can*t make always done, but now began to do with a timid 

this a brave thing, and you can't help, being for- and cmcertain air that I thought very touching), 

given. I don't intend to mention it to mother, take her forehead between his hands, kiss it, and 

nor to any living soul. I'm determined to forgive go hurriedly away, too much moved to remain, 

yon. But I do wonder that you should lift your I saw her stand where he had left her, like a stat- 

hand i^inst a person that you know to be so ne; and then bend down her head, and clasp her 
nmble 1 ** ' hands, and weep, I cannot say how sorrowfully. 

I felt only less mean than he. He Imew me Sometimes, after that, I fancied that she tried Z 
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to Bpeak, even to me, In intervals when we were Ing the nnfortonate King Charics Into the gaido, 

left alone. Bat she never nttered word. The never wavering in his grateftil eerrice, never «!&> 

Doctor always had some new project for her par- verted (rom his knowledge that there was eooBfr 

ticipatlng in amnsements away fhmi home, with thing wrong, or ftom his wish to set it rigbt~4 

her mother ; and Mrs. Markleham, who was very really feel almost ashamed of having kuuwu that 

fond of amnsements, and very easily dissatisfied he was not qnite in his wits, taking acoonnt of the 

with anything else, entered Into them vrith great utmost I have done with mine, 
good-will, and was load in her commendations. *' Nobody bat myself. Trot, knows what that 

Bat Annie, in a spiritlesa nnhappy way, only man is t ** my annt woald prondly remark, wheo 

went whither she was led, and seemed to have no we conversed about it. *' Dick wiO dlBtiiig:ai8li 

care for anything. himself yet I " 

I did not know what to think. Neither did I mast refer to one other topic before I done 

my aant ; who mast have walked, at various tills chapter. While the visit at the Doctor^s was 

tiroes, a hundred miles in her ancertalnty. What still in prc^^ss, I observed that the poetman 

was strangest of all was, that the only real relief bronght two or three letters every momlDg- for 

which seemed to make its way into the secret Uriah Heep, who remained at Highgate miti] the 

region of this domestic unhappiness, made its rest went back, it being a leiHure time; and that 

way there in the person of Mr. Bick. these were always directed in a basiDess-21ke 

What his thoughts were on the snbjcct, or manner by Mr. Micawber, who now asanmed a 

what his observation was, I am as unable to ex- round legal hand. I was glad to infer, fh>in these 

plain, as I daresay he would have been to assist slight premises, that Mr. Micawber waa doing 

me in the task. But, as I have recorded in the well ; and consequently was much snrpriaed to 

narrative of my school days, his Teneration for receive, about this time, the ibllowing letter £rom 

the Doctor was unbounded ; and there is a sub- his amiable wife : 
tlety of perception in real attachment, even when 

It is borne towards man by one of the lower *' CxwnsBXusT, Monday Owning. 

animals, which leaves the highest intellect behind. " Yon will doubtless be surprised, my dear Mr. 

To this mind of the heart, if I may call it so, in Copperfield, to receive this communication. Still 

Mr. Dick, some bright ray of .the truth shot more so, by its contents. Still more ao, by the 

straight stipulation of implicit confidence which I b^ \o 

He had proudly resumed his privilege, in many impose. But my feelings as a wife and mother 

of his spare lionrs, of walking up and down the require relief; and as I do not wish to consult my 

garden with the Doctor; as he had been accns- family (already obnoxious to the feelings of Mr. 

tomed to pace up and down The Doctor*s Walk Micawber), I know no one of whom I can better 

at Canterbury. But matters were no sooner in ask advice than my friend and former lodger, 
this state, than he devoted all his spare time (and " You may be aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield, 

got up earlier to make it more) to these perambn- that betiK'een myself and Mr. Micawber (whom 1 

Jations. If he had never been so happy as when will never desert), there has always been preserved 

the Doctor read that marvellous performance, the a spirit of mutual confidence. Mr. Micawber noay 

Dictionary, to him ; he was now quite miserable have occasionally given a bill without consulting 

unless the Doctor pulled it out of his pocket, and me, or he may have misled me aa to the period 

began. When the Doctor and I were engaged, he when that obligation would become due. This 

now fell into the custom of walking up and down has actually liappened. But, in general, Mr. 

with Mrs. Strong, and helping her to trim her Micawber has had no secrets from the bosom of 

&vorite flowers, or weed the beds. I daresay he aSlection— I allude to his wife->«nd has invariably, 

rarely spoke a dozen words in an hour : but his on our retirement to rest, recalled the events of 

quiet Interest, and his wistltil face, found imme- the day. 

diate response in both their breasts ; each knew "Yon will picture to yourself, my dear Mr. 

that the other liked him, and that he loved both ; Copperfield, what the poignancy of my feelings 

and he became what no one else could be— 4i link most be, when I inform you that Mr. Micawber is 

t>etween them. entirely changed. He is reserved. He Is secret. 

When I tbiok of him, with his impenetrably Bis life is a mystery to the partner of his Joys and 

wise fiice, walking up and down with the Doctor, sorrows— I again allude to bis wife— and if ] 

delighted to be battered by the hard words in the should assure you that beyond knowing that it is 

Dictionary ; when I think of him carrying huge passed from morning to night at the ofSce, I now 

watering-pots after Annie ; kneeling down, in very know less of it than I do of the man In the sooth, 

pews of gloves, at patient microscopic work connected with whose month the thoughtless 

among the little leaves ; expressing as no philoso- children repeat an idle tale respecting cold plum 

pher could have expressed, in every thing he did, porridge, I should adopt a popular fallacy tu ex- 

a delicate desire to be her friend ; showering sym- press an actual foct. 
patby, trustftilness, and affection, out of every " But this is not all. Mr. Micawber is morose. ^ 

hole in the watering-pot ; when 1 think of him He is severe. He is estranged from oor eldest son 

never wandering in that better mind of his to and daoghter, he has no pride in his twins, he 

which imhappinees addressed itself, never bring- looks with an eye of coldness even on the ouolfenct 
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3mg Btnnger who last became a member of oar office>pena, and bound hand and foot with red 

circle. The pecnniary means of meeting our ex- tape. I am snfflciently behind the scenes to know 

penses, kept down to the ntmost flirthing, are ob- the worth of political life. I am qnite an Infidel 

tained ftrom him with great diflELcnlty, and even aboat it, and shall never be converted, 

under fearfhl threats that he will Settle himself My dear old Traddles has tried his hand at the 

(the exact expression) ; and he inexorably reftisea same pursuit, but it is not inTntddles^s way. He 

to give any explanation whatever of this distract- is perfectly good-humored respecting his failure, 

log policy. and reminds me that he always did consider him- 

*' This is hard to bear. This is heart-breaking, self slow. He has occasional employment on tha 

If yon will advise me, knowing my feeble powers same newspaper, in getting up the facts of dry 

such as they are, how yon think it will be best to subjects, to be written about aud embellished by 

exert them in a dilemma so unwonted, yon will more fertile minds. He is called to the bar; 

add another friendly obligation to the many you and with admirable industry and self-denial has 

have already rendered me. With love from the scraped another hundred pounds together, to fee 

children, aud a smile from the happily-unconsdoofl a conveyancer whose chambers he attends. A 

stranger, I remain, dear Mr. Copperfield, great deal of very hot port wine was consumed at 

" Your afflicted, his call ; and, considering the figure, I should 

'^ Emka Mxoawbeb.^* think the Inner Temple must have made a profit 

I did not feel justified in giving a wife of ^. ^^"iave come out in another way. Ihavetaken 

Micawber's experience any other recommenda- ^^ ^^ .^^ trembling to authorship. I wrotea 

bon, than that she should try to rechiim Mr. ^4,^ something, in secret, and sent it to a maga- 

Micawber by patience and ktoctoess (as Iknew she ^ ^^ it was pnblished in the maga^e. 

would in any case) ; but the letter set me thinking gjace then, I have taken heart to write I good 

about him very much. ^^^ itHilDg pieces. Now, I am regularly paid 

». ♦ for them. Altogether, I am well off; when I tell 

my income on the fingers of my left hand, I pass 

CHAPTER XLin. ^^ ^1^ ^nge, ^^ ^^^ ^ ^e toxiith at the mid- 

ANOTHBB BKTBOSPBCT. dlejolut 

Oncb again, let me pause upon a memorable We have removed ftom Buckingham Street, to 

period oi my life. Let me stand aside, to see the a pleasant little cottage very near the one I looked 

phantoms of those days go by me, accompanying at, when my enthusiasm first came on. My aunt, 

the shadow of myself, in dim procession. however (who has sold the house at Dover, to 

Weeks, months, seasons, pass along. They good advantage), is not going to remain here, but 
eeem little more than a summer day and a winter intends removing herself to a still more tiny cot- 
evening. Now, the Common where I walk with tage dose at hand. What does this portend { My 
Dora is all in bloom, a field of bri^t gold ; and marriage ? Yes I 

now the unseen heather Ilea in mounds and Yes 1 I am going to be married to Dora I Miss 
bunches underneath a covering of snow. In a Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have given their con- 
breath, the river that fiowa through our Sunday sent ; and if ever canary birds were in a fiutter, 
walks is sparkling in the summer sun, is ruffled they are. Miss Lavinia, self-charged with the 
by the winter wind, or thickened with drifting superintendence of my darling^s wardrobe, is con- 
heaps of ice. Faster than ever river ran towards stantly cutting out brown-paper cuirasses, and 
the sea, it flashes, darkens, and rolls away. differing in opinion from a highly respectable 

Not a thread changes, 1^ the house of the two young man, with a long bundle, and a yard meas- 

Uttle bird-like ladies. The clock ticks over the ure under his arm. A dressmaker, always stabbed 

fire-place, the weather-glass hangs in the halL in the breast with a needle and thread, boards and 

Neither clock nor weather-glass is ever right; but lodges in the house; and seems to me, eating, 

we believe in both, devoutly. drinking, or sleeping, never to take her thimble 

I have come legally to man*B estate. I have off. They make a lay-figure of my dear. They 

attained the dignity of twenty-one. But this is a are always sending for her to come and try some- 

6ort of dignity that may be thrust upon one. Let thing on. We can^t be happy together for five 

me think what I have achieved. minutes in the evening, but some intrusive female 

I have tamed that savage stenographic mystery, knocks at the door, and says, *' Oh, if you please, 

I make a respectable income by It. I am in high Miss Dora, would yon step up-stairs I " 

repute for my accomplishment in all pertaining to Miss Clarissa and my aunt roam all over Lon- 

the art, and am joined with eleven others in re- don, to find out articles of fimiture for Dora and 

porting the debates Id Parliament for a Morning me to look at. It would be better for them to buy 

Newspaper. Night after night, I record predie- the goods at once, without this ceremony of in- 

tions that never come to pass, professions that are spection ; for, when we go to see a kitchen fender 

never fulfilled, explanations that are only meant and meat-screen, Dora sees a Chinese house for 

to mystify. I wallow in words. Britannia, that Jip, with little bells on the top, and prefers that, 

unfortunate female, is always before me, like a And it takes a long time to accustom Jip to his 

ttnssed fowl : skewered through and through with new residencei after we have bought it ; when- 
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ever he g:oes in or oat, he makes all the little bclla InvlUnar her to be a bridennald in c onjun caai 

ringf and is horribly lightened. with HIbs Wickfield, demands my w^iia a l 

Peggotty anmes np to make herself npefhl, and thanks. I am extremely sensible o/ it.** 
fklls to work immediately. Her department ap- I hear him« and shake hands iritli him ; ani 

pears to be, to clean everything over and over we talk, and walk, and dine, and bq on ; but I 

again. She mbs everything that can be nibbed, don't believe It Nothing is real, 
nntil it shines, like her own honest forehead, with Sophy arrives at the house of Dora^s annts. ia 

perpetnal friction. And now it is, that I begin to due coarse. She has the most agpreeable of fBKXA, 

see her solitary brother passing tbroagh the dark —not absolutely beantiAil, but eztracRTdinarilj 

streets at night, and looking, as he goes, among pleasant,— and is one of the most genial, nnaffect* 

the wandering faces. I never speak to him at ed, frank, engaging creatures I have ever seei. 

each an hour. I know too well, as his grave fig- Traddles presents her to us with great pride ; aiHl 

nre passes onward, what he seeks, and what he rubs his hands for ten minntee by the clock, witb 

dreads. every individual hair iip(m hia head standii^ on 

Why does Traddles look so important when he tiptoe, when I congratulate him in tke comer ob 

calls npon me this anemoon in the Commons — his choice. 

where I stiil occasionally attend, for formes sake, I have brought Agnes from the Canterbury 

when I have time? The realisation of my boy- coach, and her cheerfhl and beaatifnl fiioe is 

ish day-dreams is at hand. I am going to take among us for the second time. Agnes liaa a great 

out the licence. liking for Traddles, and it is capital to see them 

It is a little document to do so much ; and meet, and to observe the glory of Traddles, as he 

Tmddlea contemplates it, as it lies upon my desk, commends the dearest girl in the world to lier ac- 

half in admiration, half in awe. Thero are the qnaintance. 

namcslnthesweetold visionary connexion, David Still I don't believe it. We have a delightfid 

Copperfield and Dora Spenlow; and there, in evening, and are supremely happy: but I don't 

the comer, is that Parental Institution, the Stamp believe it yet I can't collect myself. I can't 

OfSce, which la so beni^antly interested In the check off my happiness as it takes place. I feel 

various trtuisactlons of human life, looking down in a misty and unsettled kind of state ; as if I had 

npon our Union ; and there is the Archbishop of got up very early in the morning a week or two 

Canterbury invoking a blessing on ns in print, ago, and had never been to bed sinoe. I can't 

and doing it as cheap as could possibly be ex- make out when yesterday was. I seem to have 

pected. been carrying the licence about, in my pocket, 

Nevertheless, I am in a dream, a flustered, many months, 
happy, hurried dream. I can't believe that it is Next day, too, when we all go in a flock to see 

going to be; and yet I can't believe but that every the house — our house — Dora's and mine — I am 

one I pass in the street, must have some kind of quite unable to regard myself as its master. I 

perception, that I am to be married tlie day after seem to be there, by permission of somebody 

to-morrow. The Surro^te knows me, when I else. I half expect the real master to come 

go down to be sworn ; and disposes of me easily, home presently, and say he is glad to see me. 

as if there were a Masonic underbtanding between Such a beautifal little house as it is, with every- 

ns. Traddles is not at all wanted, but is in at- thing so bright and new ; with the flowers on the 

tendance as my general backer. carpets looking as if freshly gathered, and the 

** I hope the next time you come here, my dear green leaves on the paper as if they had jastcome 
fellow," I say to Traddles, " it will be on the out ; with the spotless muslin curtains, and the 
same errand for yourttelf. And I hope it will be blushing rose-colored ftirniture, and Dwa's gar- 
soon.'* den hat with the blue ribbon— do I remember, 

"Thank you for your good wishes, my dear now, how I loved her in such another hat when I 

Copperfield," he replies. " I hope ao too. It's a first knew her I— already hanging on itsiittlepeg; 

satisfiiction to know that she'll wait for me any the guitar-case quite at h(Hae on its heels in a 

length of time, and that she really is the dearest comer ; and everybody tumbling over Jip's P&go- 

gli-1— '* da, which is much too big for the establishment 

*^ When are you to meet her at the coach ? " I Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all 

ask. the rest of it, and I steal into the usual room 

" At seven," says Traddles, looking at his plain before going away. Dora is not there. I suppose 

old silver watch— the very watch he once took a they have not done trying on yet. Miss Lavinia 

wheel out of, at school, to make a water-mill, peeps in, and tells me mysteriously that she will 

** That is about Miss Wlckfield's time, is it not? " not be long. She is rather long, notwithstanding: 

** A little earlier. Her time is half-past eight" but by-and-by I hear a rustling at the door, and 

** I assure you, my dear boy," says Traddles, some one taps. 
** I am almost as pleased as if I were going to be I say, " Come in 1 " but some one taps again, 
married myself, to think that this event is com- I go to the door, wondering who it is; there, 

Ing to such a happy termination. And really the I meet a pair of bright eyes, and a blushing Ihce ; 

great friendship and consideration of personally they are Dora's ej-^es and face, and Miss Lavjiia 

associating Sophy with the Joyful occasion, and has dressed her in to-morrow's dree?, hoimet and 
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an, for uie to seo. I take my little wife to my 
heart ; and Miss Lavinia gives a little scream be- 
cause I tnmble the bonnet, and Dora laogha and 
cries at once, because I am so pleased ; and I be- 
lieve it less than ever. 

"Do yon think it pretty, Doady?" says 
Dora. 

Pretty I I should rather think I did. 

" And are you sure you like me very much ? " 
says Dora. 

The topic Is fraught with such danger to the 
bonnet, that Miss Lavinia gives another little 
scream, and begs me to understand that Dora is 
only to be looked at and on no account to be 
touched. So Dora stands in a delightful state of 
confusion for a minute or two, to be admired ; and 
then takes off her bonnet— looking so natural 
without it 1— and runs away with it in her hand ; 
and comes dancing down again in her own fa- 
miliar dress, and asks Jip if I have got a beautl- 
fal little wife, and whether he'll forgive her for 
being married, and kneels down to make him 
ptand upon the cookery-book, for the last time in 
her single life. 

I go home, more incredulous than ever, to a 
lodging that I have hard by; and get up very 
early in the morning, to ride to the Highgate road 
and fetch my aunt. 

I have never seen my aunt in such state. She 
is dressed in a lavender-colored silk, and has a 
white bonnet on, and is amazing. Janet has 
dressed her, and is there to look at me. Peggotty 
is ready to go to church, inteiiding to behold the 
ceremony from the gallery. Mr. Dick, who is to 
give my darling to me at the altar, has had his 
hair curled. Traddles, whom I have taken up by 
appointment at the turnpike, presents a dazzling 
combination of cream color and light blue ; and 
both he and Mr. Dick have a general effect about 
them of being all gloves. 

No doubt I see this, because I know it is so ; 
but I am astray, and seem to see nothing. Nor 
do I believe anything whatever. Still, as we 
drive along in an open carriage, this fairy mar- 
riage is real enough to fill me with a sort of won-, 
dering pity for the unfortunale. people who have 
no part in it, but are sweeping out the shops, and 
going to their daily occupations. 

My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the way. 
When we stop a little way short of the church, to 
put down Pe^otty, whom we have brought on 
tlie box, she gives it a squeeze, and me a kiss. 

"Qod bless you. Trot! My own boy never 
could be dearer. I think of poor dear Baby this 
morning.'* 

*' So do I. And of all I owe to you, dear 
aunt." 

" Tut, child I " says my aunt ; and gives her 
hand in overflowing cordiality to Traddles, who 
then gives his to Mr. Dick, who then gives bis to 
me, who then give mine to Traddles, and then we 
ccHne to the church door. 

The church is calm enough, I am sure ; but it 
Blight be a steam-power loom in itiU action, for 



any sedative effect it has on me. I am too flir 
gone for that. 

The rest is all a more or less incoherent 
dream. 

A dream of their coming in with Dora ; of the 
pew-opener arranging us, like a drill-sergeant, bo- 
fore the altar rails ; of my wondering, even then, 
why pew-openers must always be the most dis- 
agreeable females procurable, and whether there 
is any religious dread of a disastrous infection of 
good-humor which renders it indispensable to 
set those vessels of vinegar upom the road to 
Heaven. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appearing ; of a 
few boatmen and some other people strolling in ; 
of an ancient mariner behind me, strongly flavor- 
ing the church with rum ; of the service begin- 
ning in a deep voice, and our all being very at- 
tentive. 

Of Miss Lavinia, who acts as a semi-auxiliary 
bridesmaid, being the first to cry, and of her do- 
ing hontage (as I take it) to the memory of Pldger, 
in sobs ; of Miss Clarissa applying a smelling- 
bottle ; of Agnes taking care of Dora ; of my auut 
endeavoring to represent herself as a model of 
sternness, with tears rolling down her fhce ; of 
little Dora trembling very much, and making her 
responses in foint whispers. 

Of our kneeling down together, side by side ; 
of Dora's trembling less and less, but always 
clasping Agnes by the hand ; of the service being 
got through, quietly and gravely ; of our all look- 
ing at each other in an April state of smiles and 
tears, when it is over ; of my young wife being 
hysterical in the vestry, and crying for her poor 
papa, her dear papa. 

Of her soon cheering up again, and onr sign- 
ing the register alt round. Of my going into the 
gallery for Peggotty to bring Tier to sign it ; of 
Peggotty's hugging me in a comer, and tolling 
me she saw my own dear mother married r of its 
being over, and our going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down 
the aisle with my sweet wife upon my arm, 
through a mist of half-seen people, pulpits, monu- 
ments, pews, fonts, organs, and church-windows, 
in which there flutter faint airs of association 
with my childish church at home so long ago. 

Of their whispering, as we pass, what a yonth- 
fill couple we are, and what a pretty little wife 
she Is. Of our all being bo merry uid talkative 
in the carriage going back. Of Sophy telling us 
that when she saw Traddles (whom I had en- 
trusted with the licence) asked for it, she almost 
fhinted, having been convinced that he woula 
contrive to lose it, or to have Ids pocket picked. 
Of Agnes laughing gaily ; and of Dora being so 
fond nf Agnes that she will not be separated from 
her, but still keeps her hand. 

Of there being a breakflist, with abundonce of 
things, pretty and substantial, to eat and drink, 
whereof I partake, as I should do In any other 
dream, without the least perception of their 
flavor; eating and drinking, as I may eayt 
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Dothlng bat love and marriage, and no more oocaaion to be tormenting myself aboat her, not 

believing; in the viande than in anythin"^ else. to have to write to her, not to be scheming and do* 

Of my making a speech in the same dreamy vising opportunities of being alone with her. 

Ihshion, without having an idea of what I want to Sometimes of an evening, when I looked up ftora 

say. beyond snch as may be comprehended in the my writing, and saw her seated opposite, I woald 

(hQ conviction that I havenH said it Of our be- lean back in my chair, and think how queer it waa 

ing very sociably and simply happy (always in a that there we were, alone together as a matter of 

dream though) ; and of Jip's having wedding course— nobody^s business any more— all the ro- 

cake, and its not agreeing with him afterwards. mance of our engagement put away npon a shelf. 

Of the pair of hired poet-horses being ready, to rust— no one to please but one another— one 

and of Dora^s going away to change her dress, another to please, for life. 

Of my aunt and Miss Clarissa remaining with us ; When there was a deliate, and I was kept ont 

and our walking in the garden ; and my aunt, who very late, it seemed so strange to me, as I waa 

has made quite a speech at break&st touching walking home, to think that Dora was at home I 

Dora'sannts, being mightily amused with herself, It was snch a wonderful thing, at first, to have her 

but a little proud of it too. coming softly down to talk to me as I ate my sup- 

Of Dora^s being ready, and of Miss Lavinia^s per. It was such a stopendons thing to know fbr 

hovering about her, loth to lose the pretty toy that certain that she put her hair in papers. It was 

has given her so much pleasant occupation. Of altogether such an astonishing event to see her do 

Dora's making a long swies of surprised discov- it I 

eiiee that she has 4bigotten all sorts of little I doubt whether two yonng birds could have 

things ; and of everybody's running everywhere known less about keeping house, than I and my 

to fetch them. pretty Dora did. We had a servant, of course. 

Of their all closing about Dora, when at last She kept house for us. I have still a latent belief 

she begins to say good-bye, looking, with their that she must have been Mrs. Cmpp's daughter 

bright colors and ribbons, like a bed of flowers. In disguise, we had such an awful time of it with 

Of my darling being almost smothered among Mary Anne. 

the flowers, and coming out, laughing and crying Her name was Paragon. Her nature was rep- 

both together, to my jealous arms. resented to us, when we engaged her, as being 

Of my wanting to carry Jip (who is to go along feebly expressed in her name. She had a written 
with us), and Dora's saying. No, that she must character as large as a proclamation ; and, accord- 
carry him, or else he'll think she don't like him ing to this document, could do everything of a do- 
any more, now she is married, and will break his mestic nature that ever I heard of, and a great 
heart Of our going, arm in arm, and Dora stop- many things that I never did hear of. She was a 
ping and looking back, and saying, *' If I have woman in the prime of life ; of a severe counte- 
ever been cross or ungrateful to anybody, don't re- nance ; and subject (particularly in the arms) to a 
member it I " and bursting into tears. sort of perpetual measles or fiery rash. She had a 

Of her waving her litUe hand, and our going cousin in the Life Ouards, with such long l^gs 
away once more. Of her once more stopping and that he looked like the afternoon shadow of some- 
looking back, and hurrying to Agnes, and giving body else. His shell-jacket was as much too little 
Agnes, above all the others, her last kisses and for him as he was too big for the premises. He 
fiireweUs. made the cottage smaller than it need have been. 

We drive away together, and I awake from the by being so very much out of proportion to it. 
dream. I believe it at last It is my dear, dear, Besides which, the walls were not thick, and when- 
little wife beside me, whom I love so well I ever he passed the evening at our house, we al- 

'' Are you happy now, yon foolish boy ? '' says ways knew of it by hearing one continual growl 

Dora, '* and sure you don't repent ? " . in the kitohen. 

Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. 

I have stood aside to see the phantoms of those I am therefore willing to believe that she was in 

days go by me. They are gone, and I resume the a fit when we found her under the boiler; and 

journey of my story. that the deficient teaspoons were attributable to 

, the dustman. 

But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. 

CHAPTER XLIV . ^^ jg^ q^j inexperience, and were unable to help 

OUR. HOUSBKBBPiNG ourselvos. We should have been at hermcrcy, if 

It was a strange condition of things, the honey- she had had any ; but she was a remorselesjs wo- 

moon being over, and the bridesmaids gone home, man, and had none. She was the cause of our first 

when I found myself sitting down in my own small little quarrel. 

house with Dora ; quite thrown out of employ- ** My dearest life,^* I said one day to Dora, 

ment, as I may say, in respect of the delicious old ** do you think Mary Anne has any idea of time f '* 

occupation of making love. ** Why, Doady ¥ '* inquired Dora, looking up. 

It seemed such an extraordinary thing to have innocently, l^om her drawing. 

Dora always there. It was so unaccountable not **My love, because it's five, and we were to 

to be obliged to go out lo see her, not to have any have dined at four." 
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Bora glanced wistftilly at the clock, and hinted 
that she thought it was too fost. 

*' On the contrary, my love," aald I, referring 
to roy watch, '* it's a few minatea too slow." 

My little wife came and eat apon mv knee, to 
coax me to be qaiet, and drew a line wita her pen- 
cil down the middle of my nose ; bnt I couldn^t 
dine off that, though it was very agreeable. 

"Don't you think, my dear," said I, "it 
would be better for you to remonstrate with Mary 
Anne ? " 

" Oh no, please 1 I couldn't, Doady 1 '* said 
Dora. 

" Why not, my love t " I gently asked. 

" Oh, because I am such a little goose," said 
Dora, " and she knows I am 1 " 

I thought this sentiment so incompatible with 
the establishment of any system of check on Mary 
Aune, that I frowned a little. 

" Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy's 
forehead 1 " said Dora, and still being on my knee, 
she traced them with her pencil ; and putting it 
to her rosy lips to make it mark blacker, and work- 
ing at my forehead with a quaint little mockery 
of being industrious, that it quite delighted me in 
^ite of myself. 

" There's a good child," said Dora, " it makes 
its fEice so much prettier to laugh." 

" But, my love," said I. 

" No, no t please I " cried Dora, with a kiss, 
** don't be a naughty Blue Beard I Don't be se> 
rious I " 

" My precious wife," said I, "we must be se- 
rious sometimes. Gome ! Sit down on this chair, 
close beside me I Give me the pencil ! There I 
Now let us talk sensibly. Yon know, dear;'* 
what a little hand it was to hoki, and what a tiny 
wedding-riDg it was to seel "You know, my 
love, it is not exactly comfortable to have to go 
out without one's dinner. Now, is it ? " 

♦» N— ij^no I " replied Dora, faintly. 

" My love, how you tremble I " 

" Because I know you're going to scold nue," 
exclaimed Dora, in a piteous voice. 

" My sweot, I am only going to reason." 

" Oh, bnt reasoning is worse than scolding ! '* 
exclaimed Dora, in despair. " I didn't marry to 
be reasoned with. If you meant to reason with 
such a poor little thing as I am, you ought to have 
told me so, you cruel boy I " 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away her 
fkce, and shook her curls from side to side, and 
said "You cruel, cruel boy I" so many times, 
that I really did not exactly know what to do : so 
I took a few turns up and down the room in my 
uncertainty, and came back agaih. 

"Dora, my darling I " 

" No, I am not your darling. Because you 
rmtst be sorry that you married me, or else you 
wouldn't reason wiUi me I '* returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature 
of this charge, ttiat it gave me courage to be 
grave. 

** Now, my own Dora," aaid I, "you are vciy 



childish, and are talking nonsense. Tou must re- 
member, I am sure, that I was obliged to go out 
yesterday when dinner was half over ; and that, 
the day before, I was made quite nnwcQ by being 
obliged to eat underdone veal in aliurry ; to-day, 
I don't dine at all— and I am afhild to say how 
long we waited for break&st— and then the water 
didn't boil. I don't mean to reproach you, my 
dear, but this is not comfortable." 

" Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a dis- 
agreeable wife I " cried Dora. 

" Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I 
never said that I '* 

" You said I wasn't comfortable ! " said Dora. 

"I said the housekeeping was not con^ 
fortablc." 

"It's exactly the same thing!" cried Dora. 
And she evidently thought so, for she wept moBt 
grievously. 

I took another turn across the room, fhll of 
love for my pretty wife, and distracted by self- 
accusatory inclinations to knock my head against 
the door. I sat down again, and said : 

" I am not blaming you, Dora. We have both 
a great deal to learn. I am only trying to show 
you, my dear, that you must— you really must" 
(I was resolved not to give this up) " accustom 
yourself to look after Mary Anne. likewise to 
act a little for yourself, and me.'* 

" I wonder, I do, at your making such ungrate' 
ftil speeches," sobbed Dora. " When you know 
that the other day, when you said you would like 
a little bit of fish, I went out myself, miles and 
miles, and ordered it, to surprise you." 

" And it was very kind of you, my own dar 
ling," said I. " I felt it so much that I wouldn't 
on any account have even mentioned that yon 
bought a Salmon— which was too much for two. 
Or that it cost one pound six- which was more 
than we can afford." 

" You enjoyed it very much," sobbed Dora. 
" And yon said I was a Mouse." 

" And I'll say so again, my love," I returned, 
" a thousand times I '* 

But I had wounded Dora's soft little heart, and 
she was not to be comforted. She was so path )t- 
ic in her sobbing and bewailing, that I felt as if 
I had said I don't know what to hurt her. I was 
obliged to hurry away ; I was kept out late ; and 
I felt all night such pangs of remorse as made mo 
miserable. I bad the conscience of an assassin, 
and was haimted by a vague sense of enormous 
wickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when 
I got home. I found my aunt, in our house, sit- 
ting up for me. 

"Is anything the matter, aunt?" said I, 
alarmed. 

"Nothing, Trot," she replied. "Sit down, 
sit down. Little Blossom tias been rather out of 
spirits, and I have been keeping her company. 
That's all * 

I leaned my head upon my hand ; and felt more 
sorry and downcast, as I sat looking at the firei 
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than I could have Bupposed possible so soon after cannot, child/' here my aunt nibbed her nofio^ 

tne ftdfilment of my brightest hopes. As I sat '' you must just accustom yourself to do wlthoitt 

thinking, I happened to meet my aunt's eyes, *em. But remember, my dear, your future is be- 

which were resting on my fhce. There was an tween you two. No one can assist you ; you are 

toizlous expression in them, but it cleared to work it out for yourselves. This is marriage, 

directly. Trot ; and Heaven bless you both In it, tor a pair 



i\ 



I assure you, aunt,*' sa.d I, " I have been of babes in the wood as you are I ** 

quite unhappy myself all night, to think of Dora's My aunt said this in a sprightly way, and gaTO 

being so. But I had no other intention than to me a kiss to ratify the blessing, 

speak to her tenderly and lovingly about our "Now," said she, "light my little lantern^ 

home-affairs." and see me into my bandbox by the garden 

My aunt nodded encouragement path ; " for there was a communication between 

** You must have patience. Trot," said she. our cottages in that direction. "Give Betsey 

*^ Of course. Heaven knows I don't mean to Trotwood's love to Blossom, when you como 

be unreasonable, aunt I " ■ back ; and whatever you do, Trot, never dream 

** No, no," said my aunt. " But Little Blossom of setting Betsey up as a scarecrow, for if / ever 

is a very tender little blossom, and the wind must saw her in the glass, she's quite grim enough and 

be gentle with her." gaunt enough in her private capacity I " 

I thanked my good aunt, in ray heart, for her With this my aunt tied her head up in a hand- 
tenderness towards my wife ; and I was sure that kerchief, with which she was accustomed to 
she knew I did. make a bundle of it on such occasions ; and I 

"Don't you think, aunt," said I, after some escorted her home. As she stood in her garden, 

fhrther contemplation of the fire, " that you could holding up her little lantern to light me back, I 

advise and counsel Dora a little, for our mutual thought her observation of me had an anxious air 

advantage, now and then ? " again ; but I was too much occupied in pondering 

"Trot," returned my aunt, with some emo- on what she had said, and too much impressed— 

rion, "no I Don't ask me such a thing." for the first time, in reality— by the conviction 

Her tone was so very earnest that I raised my that Dora and I bad indeed to work out our ftiture 

eyes in surprise. for ourselves, and that no one could assist us, to 

" I look back on my life, chUd," said my aunt, take much notice of it. 

"and I think of some who are in their graves, Dora came stealing down in her little slippers, 

with whom I might have been on kinder terms, to meet me, now that I was alone ; and cried upon 

If I Judged harslily of other people's mistakes in my shoulder, and said I had been hard-hearted 

marriage, it may have been because I had bitter and she had been naughty; and I said much the 

reason to judge harshiy of my own. Let tliat same thing in effect, I believe ; and we made it 

pass. I have been a grumpy, frumpy, wayward up, and agreed that our first little difference was 

sort of a woman, a good many years. I am still, to be our last, and that we were never to have 

and I always shall be. But you and I have done another if we lived a hundred years, 

one another some good. Trot— at all events, you The next domestic trial we went through, was 

liave done me good, my dear ; and division must the Ordeal of Servants. Mary Anne's cousin 

not come between us, at this time of day." deserted into our coal-hole, and was brought out, 

*' Division between U8! " cried L to our great amazement, by a piquet of his com- 

"Child, child I " said my aunt, smoothing her panions in arms, who took him away handcuffed 
dress„" how soon it might come between us, (mt in a procession that covered our fh)nt-garden 
how unhappy I might make our Little Blossom, if with ignominy. This nerved me to get rid of 
I meddled in anything, a prophet couldn't say. I Mary Anne, who went so mildly, on receipt of 
want our pet to like me, and be as gay as a but- wages, that I was surprised, until I found out 
terfly. Bemember your own home, in that second about the teaspoons, and also about the little 
marriage; and never do both me and her the sums she had borrowed in my name of the trades- 
injury you have hinted at I " people without authority. After an Interval of 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was Mrs. Eidgerbury— the oldest inhabitant of Kentish 

right ; and I comprehended the ftdJ extent of her Town, I believe, who went out charing, but was 

generous feeling towards my dear wife. too feeble to execute her conceptions of that art 

" These are early days, Trot," she pursued, —we found another treasure, who was one of the 
" and Rome was not built in a day, nor in a year, most amiable of women, but who generally made 
You have chosen freely for yourself;" a cloud a pomt of falling either up or down the kitchen 
passed over her fiice for a moment, I thought ; stairs with the tray, and almost plunged into the 
" and you have chosen a very pretty and a very parlor, as into a bath, with the tea-things. The 
affectionate creature. It will be your duty, and it ravages committed by this unfortunate render- 
will be your pleasure too — of course I know that ; ing her dismissal necessary, she was succeeded 
I am not delivering a lecture— to estimate her (as (with intervals of Mrs. Kidgerbury) by a long 
you chose her) by the qualities she has, and not line of Incapables; terminating in a .young 
by the qualities she may not have. The latter person of genteel appearance, who went to 
Toa must develop in her, If you can. And if yon Greenwich Fair iu Dora's bonnet. After whom 
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1 remember nothing bit an arerage equality of place of its own, except Jlp*B pagoda, which in> 

foilnre. variably blocked ap the main thoroughfare. On 

Everybody we hod anything to do with eeemed the present occasion, Traddles was bo hemmed in 

to cheat ns. Onr appearance in a shop was a sig- by the pagoda and the gnitar-caee, and Dora's 

ntil for the damaged goods to be brought out im- flower-pain tiug, and my writing-table, that I Iiad 

mediately. If we bought a lobster, it was fUU of serious doubts of the possibility of his using his 

water. All onr meat turned out to be tough, and knife and fork ; but he protested, with his own 

there was hardly any crust to our loaves. In good-humor, " Oceans of room, Copperfleld I I aa- 

search of the principle on which )oints ought to sure yon, Oceans I " 

be roasted, to be roasted enough, and not too There was another thing I could have wished ; 

much, I myself referred to the Cookery Book, and namely, that Jip had never been encouraged to 

found it there established as the allowance of a walk about the table-cloth during dinner. I be- 

quarter of an hour to every pound, and say a gan to think there was something disorderly in 

quarter over. But the principle always failed us his being there at all, even If he had not been in 

by some airions fatality, and we never could hit the habit of putting his foot in the salt or the 

any medium between redness and cinders. melted -butter. On this occasion he seemed to 

I had reason to believe that in accomplishing think he was introduced expressly to keep Trad- 

these failures we incurred a f)Etr greater expense dies at bay ; and he barked at my old friend, and 

than if we had achieved a series of triumphs. It made short runs at his plate, with such undaunted 

appeared to me, on looking over the tradesmen's pertinacity, that he may be said to have engrossed 

books, as if we might have kept the basement the conversation. 

story paved with butter, such was the extensive However, as I knew how tender-hearted my 

ecale of onr consumption of that article. I don't dear Dora was, and how sensitive she would be to 

know whether the Excise returns of the period any slight npon her fovorite, I hinted no objection, 

may have exhibited any increase in the demand For similar reasons I made no allusion to the 

for pepper ; but if our performances did not affect skirmishing plates upon the floor ; or to the dis- 

the market, I should say several finmilies must reputable appearance of the castors, which were 

have left ofif using it. And the most wonderful all at sixes and sevens, and looked drunk; or to 

fact of all was, that we never had anything in the the further blockade of Traddles by wandering 

house. vegetable di?hes and jugs. I could not help won- 

As to the washerwoman pawning the clothes, dering in my own mind, as I contemplated the 

and coming in a state of penitent intoxication to boiled leg of mutton before me, previous to carv- 

apologise, I suppose that might have happened ingit, how it came to pass that our Joints of meat 

several times to anybody. Also the chimney on were of such extraordinary shapes— «nd whetbei 

fire, the parish engine, and perjury on the part of our butcher contracted for all the deformed sheep 

the Beadle. But I apprehend that we were per* that came into the world ; but I kept my reflec- 

Bonally unfortunate in engaging a servant with a tions to myself. 

taste for cordials, who swelled our running ao- ** My love," said I to Dora, " what liave yon 

count for porter at the public-house by such inex- got in that dish ? " 

plicable items as ** quartern rum slunb (Mrs. I couldnotlmaginewhy Dora had been making 

C.) ; " " Half-quartern gin and cloves (Mrs. C.) ; ** tempting little fi&ces at me, as if she wanted to 

*' Glass rum and peppermint (Mrs. C.) : "—the pa- kiss me. 

rentheses always referring to Dora, who was sup- "Oysters, dear," said Dora, timidly, 
posed, it appeared on explanation, to have im- "Was that your thought?" said I, delighted, 
bibed the whole of these renreshments. " Ye-yes, Doady," said Dora. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping way " There never was a happier one I " I ex- 
was a little dinner to Traddles. I met him in claimed, laying down the carving-knife and fork, 
town, and asked him to walk out with me that " There is nothing Traddles likes so much I " 
afternoon. He readily consenting, I wrote to " Ye-yes, Doady," said Dora, " and so I bought 
Dora, saying I would bring him home. It was a beautlfhl little barrel of them, and the man said 
pleasant weather, and on the road we made my they were very good. But I— I am aAraid there's 
domestic happiness the theme of conversation, something the matter with them. They don't 
Traddles was very full of it ; and said, that, pic- seem right." Here Dora shook her head, and dla- 
turing himself with such a home, and Sophy wait- monds twinkled in her eyes. 
Ing and preparing for him, he could think of noth- " They are only opened In both shells," said I. 
ing wanting to complete his bliss. " Take the top one off, my love." 

I could not have wished for a prettier little " But it won't come off," said Dora, trying 
wife at the opposite end of the table, but I cer- Tery hard, and looking very much distressed, 
talnlycouldhave wished, when we sat down, for "Do you know, Copperfleld," said Traddles, 
a little more room. I did not know how it was, cheerfiiUy examining the dish, " I think it Is In con- 
but though there were only two of us, we were at sequence— they are capital oysters, but I think 
once always cramped for room, and yet had al- it is in consequence— of their never having been 
ways room enough to lose everything In. I bus- opened." 
pect it may have been because nothing had a They never had been opened* end we had no 
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OTBtvr-knlTes— and conldn^t hare nsed them if we 
bad ; so we looked at the oysters and ate the mut- 
ton. At least we ate as much of it as was done, 
and made up with capers. If I had permitted 
him, I am satisfied that Traddles would have made 
a perfect sav^^e of himself, and eaten a plateftil 
of raw meat, to express enjoyment of the repast; 
bnt I wonld hear of no snch immolation on the 
altar of friendship ; and we had a conrse of bacon 
instead ; there happening, by good fortune, to be 
cold bacon in the larder. 

Hy poor little wife was in such affliction when 
she thought I should be annoyed, and in such a 
state of Joy when she found I was not, that the 
discomfiture I had subdued very soon vanished, 
and we passed a happy evening; Dora sitting 
with her arm on my chair while Traddles and I 
discussed a glass of wine, and taking every op- 
portunity of whispering in my ear that it was so 
good of me not to be a cruel, cross old boy. By- 
and-bye she made tea for us; which It was so 
pretty to see her do, as if she was busying her- 
self with a set of dolPs tea-things, that I was not 
particular about the quality of the beverage. 
Then Traddles and I played a game or two at 
cribbage; and Dora singing to the guitar the 
while, it seemed to me as if our courtship and 
marriage wore a tender dream of mine, and the 
night when I fii'st listened to hor voice were not 
yet over. 

When Traddles went away, and I came back 
Into the parlor from seeing him out, my wife 
planted her chair close to mine, and sat down by 
my side. 

" I am very sorry," she said. " Will you try 
to teach me, Doady ? " 

" I must teach myself first, Dora," said I. " I 
am as bad as you, love." 

" Ah I But you can learn," she returned ; 
" and you are a clever, clever man ! " 

*^ Nonsense, mouse 1 " said I. 

"I wish," resumed my wife, after a long 
silence, ** that I could have gone down into 
the country for a whole year, and lived with 
Agnes 1 " 

Her hands were clasped upon my shoulder, 
and her chin rested on them, and her blue eyes 
looked quietly into mine. 

** Why so ? " I asked. 

*' I think she might have improved me, and I 
t]iluk I might have learned from Aer," said Dora. 

*^ All in good time, my love. Agnes has had 
her father to take care of for these many years, 
you should remember. Even when she was quite 
a child, she was the Agnes whom we know," 
said I. 

" Will you call me a name 1 want you to call 
me ? " inquired Dora, without moving. 

" What is it ? " I asked with a smile. 

*' It's a stupid name," she said, shaking her 
curls for a moment. '* Child-wife." 

I laughingly asked my child-wife what her 
fiincy was in desiring to be so called. She 
answered wlthont moving, otherwise than as the 



arm I twined about her may have bronglit Im 
blue eyes nearer to me : 

" I don't mean, you silly fellow, that 3roa 
should use the name instead of Dora. I only 
mean that you should think of me that way. 
When you are going to be angry with me, say to 
yourself, * if s only my child-wife 1 * When I am 
very disappointing, say, *I knew, a long ttme 
ago, that she would make but a child-wife * 
When you miss what I should like to be, and I 
think can never be, say, * still my foolish child- 
wife loves me I ' For indeed I do.'* 

I had not been serious with her; having no 
idea, until now, that she was serious herself. 
But her afllectlonate nature was so happy in what 
I now said to her with my whole heart, that her 
foce became a laughing one before her glittering 
eyes were dry. She was soon my child-wife in- 
deed ; sitting down on the floor outside the 
Chinese House, ringing all the little bells one 
after another, to punish Jip for his recent bad be 
havior ; while Jip lay blinking in the doorway 
with his head out, even too lazy to be teased. 

This appeal of Dora*s made a strong impres- 
sion on me. I look back on the time I write of; 
1 invoke the innocent figure that I dearly loved, 
to come out from the mists and shadows of the 
past, and turn its gentle head towards me once 
again ; and I can still declare that this one little 
speech was constantly in my memory. I may not 
have used it to the best account; I wm yonng 
and inexperienced ; but I never turned a deaf ear 
to its artless pleading. 

Dora told me, shortly afterwards, that she was 
going to be a wonderful housekeeper. Accord* 
ingly, she polished the tablets, pointed the pen- 
cil, bought an immense account-book, carefully 
stitched up with a needle and thread all the leaves 
of the Cookery Book which Jip had torn, and 
made quite a desperate little attempt " to be 
good," as she called it. Bnt the figures had the 
old obstinate propensity— they wotUd not add up. 
When she had entered two or three laborious 
items in the account-book, Jip would walk over 
the page, wagging his tail, and smear them all 
out. Her own little right-hand middle finger got 
steeped to the very bone in ink ; and I think 
that was the only decided result obtained. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when I was at 
home and at work— for I wrote a good deal now, 
and was beginning in a small way to be known 
as a writer— I would lay down my pen, and watch 
my child-wife trying to be good. First of all, she 
would bring out the immense account-book, and 
lay it down upon the table, vniii a deep sigh. 
Then she would open it at the place where Jip 
had made it illegible last night, and call Jip up to 
look at his misdeeds. This would occasion a 
diversion in Jip's favor, and some inking of his 
nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Then she would tell 
Jip to lie down on the table instantly, **like a 
lion '*— which was one of his tricks, though I can- 
not say the likeness was striking— and, if he were 
in an obedient humor, he would obey. Then she 
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woQid take up a pen, and begin to write, and find conenmmation of my happiness, that never had 

a hair in it. Then ahe woald take np another been meant to be, and never could have been, 

pen, and b^in to write, and find that it aplnt- I waa a boyish hasband as to years. I had 

tered. Then she wonld take np another pen, and known the softening inflaence of no other sor- 

begin to write, and say in a low voice, ^' Oh, it's rows or experiences than those recorded in these 

a talking pen, and will distmb Doady I " An< leaves. If I did any wrong, as I may have done 

then she would give it up as a bad job, and put mucn, I did it in mistaken love, and in my want 

the account-book away, after pretending to crush of wisdom. I write the exact truth. It wonld 

the lion with it. avail me nothing to extenuate it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious Thus it was that I took upon myself the toils 

Btute of mind, she would sit down with the and cares of our life, and had no partner in them. 

Uiblets, and a little basket of bills and other docu- We lived much as before, in reference to our 

ments, which looked more like curl-papers than scrambling household arrangements ; but I had 

anything else, and endeavor to get some result got used to those, and Dora I was pleased to see 

out of them. After severely comparing one with was seldom vexed now. She was bright and 

another, and making entries on the tablets, and cheerful in the old childish way, loved me dearly 

blotting them out, and counting all the fingers of and was happy with her old trifles, 

her left hand over and over again, backwards and When the debates were heavy— I mean as to 

forwards, she wonld be so vexed and discouraged, Ien<;th, not quality, for in the last respect they 

and would look so unhappy, that it gave me pain were not often otherwise— and I went home late, 

to see her bright face clouded— and for me I— and Dora would never rest when she heard my foot- 

1 would go softly to her, and say : steps, but would always come down-stairs to 

" What's the matter, Dora ? " meet me. When my evenings were unoccupied 

Dora wonld look up hopelessly, and reply, by the pursuit for which I had qualified myself 
*' They won't come right. They make my head with so much pains, and I was engaged in writ- 
ache so. And they won't do anything I want I " ing at home, she would sit quietly near me, how- 

Then I would say, *^Now let us try together, ever late the hour, and be so mute, that I would 

Let me show yon, Dora." often think she had dropped asleep. But gener- 

Then I would commence a practical demon- ally, when I raised my head, I saw her blue eyes 

stration, to which Dora would pay profound at- looking at me with the quiet attention of which 

tention, perhaps for five minutes ; when she I have already spoken. 

would begin to get dreadfully tired, and would " Oh, what a weary boy ! " said Dora one 

lighten the subject by curling my hair, or trying night, when I met her eyes as I was shutting up 

tne effect of my face with my shirt collar turned my desk. 

down. If I tacitly checked this playfulness, and " What a weary girl I " said I. " That's more 

persisted, she would look so scared and discon- to the purpose. Youmustgo to bed another time, 

t^olate, as she became more and more bewildered, my love. It's far too late for you." 

that the remembrance of her natural gaiety when *^ No, don't send me to bed I " pleaded Dora, 

I first strayed into her path, and of her being my coming to my side. ** Fray don't do that 1 " 

child- wife, would come reproachlhlly upon me ; ** Dora I " 

and I would lay the pencil down, and call for the To my amazement she was sobbing on my 

guitar. neck. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had many " Not well, my dear I not happy 1 " 

anxieties, but the same considerations made me " Yes 1 quite well, and very happy ! " said 

keep them to myself. I am far from sure, now, Dora. *'But say you'll let me stop, and see you 

that it was right to do this, but I did it for my write.'* 

child-wife's sake. I search my breast, and I com- ^' Why. what a sight for such bright eyes at 

mit its secrets, if I know them, without any res- midnight I " I replied. 

ervation to this paper. The old unhappy loss or ^*Are they bright, though?" returned Dora, 

want of something had, I am conscious, some laughing. *' I'm so glad they're bright.'* 

place in my heart; but not to the embitterment *^ Little Vanity I ** said I. 

of my life. When I walked alone in the fine But it was not vanity ; it was only harmless 

weather, and thought of the summer days when delight in my admiration. I knew that very well, 

all the air had been filled with my boyish en- before she told me so. 

chantment, I did miss something of the realis)- *' If you think them pretty, say I may always 

tion of my dreams ; but I thought it was a stop, and see you write t " said Dora. " Do you 

softened glory of the Past, which nothing could think them pretty ? '* 

have thrown upon the present time. I did feel, " Very pretty." 

sometimes, for a little while, that I could have ** Then let me always stop and see yon 

wished my wife had been my counsellor ; had had write." 

more character and purpose, to sustain me, and *' I am afhiid that won't improve their bright- 

improve me by ; tiad been endowed with power ness, Dora.'* 

to fill up the void which somewhere seemed to be " Yes it will I Because, you clever boy, you'll 

a^ot me ; but I felt as if this were an unearthly not forget me then, while yon are Aill of silent 
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IkncleB. Will yon mind it. If I Bay Bomething dier waa to permanent qaarters under the Doc- 

vcry, very silly f^more than nsnal f ^' inquired tor'B roof. She was exactly the same aa ever^ 

Dora, peeping orer my shoulder into my face. and the Bame immortal butterflies hovered over 

** What wonderfhl thing is that ? " said I. her cap. 

" Please let me hold the pens," said Dora. ** I Like some other mothers, whom I have known 

want to have something to do with all those many in the course of my life, Mrs. Markleham was far 

hours when you are so indnstrious. May I hold more fond of pleasure than her daughter was. 

the pens ¥ ** She required a great deal of amusemeut, and, like 

The remembrance of her pretty }oy when I a deep old soldier, pretended, in consulting her 
E^id Yes, brings tears into my eyes. The next own inclinations, to be devoting herself to her 
time I sat down to write, aod regularly after- child. The Doctor's desire that Annie should be 
wards, she sat in her old place, with a spare bun* entertained, was therefore particularly acceptable 
die of pens at her Bide. Her triumph in this con< to this excellent parent ; who expressed unquall- 
nexion with my work, and her delight when I fied approval of his discretion, 
wanted a new pen— which I very often fei<nied to I- have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the 
do — SDggested to me a new way of pleasing my Doctor^s wound without knowing it Meaning 
child-wife. I occasionally made a pretence of nothing but a certain matured frivolity and self- 
wanting a page or two of manuscript copied, ishness, not always luBeputtble from full-blow a 
Then Dora was in her glory. The preparations years, I think she confirmed him in his fear that 
she made for this great work, the aprons she put he was a constraint upon his young wife, and that 
on, the bibs she borrowed from the kitchen to there waa no congeniality of feeling between them, 
keep off the ink, the time she took, the innumer- by so strongly commending his design of Jighten> 
able stoppages she made to have a laugh with Jip ing the load of her life. 

as if he imderstood it aU, her conviction that her '"' My dear soul,'* she said to him one day when 

work was incomplete unless she signed her name I was present, " you know there is no doubt it 

at the end, and the way in which she would bring would be a little pokey for Annie to be always 

it to me, like a school-copy, and then, when I shut up here.'* 

praised it, clasp me round the neck, are touching The Doctor nodded his benevolent head, 

recollections to me, simple as they might appear *' When she comes to her mother's age.'* said 

to other men. Mrs. Markleham, with a flourish of her fan. 

She took possession of the keys soon after ''then it'll be another thing. You might put 
this, and went jingling about the house with the ks into a Jail, with genteel society and a rub- 
whole bunch in a little basket, tied to her slender ber, and I should never care to come out. But I 
waist. I seldom found that the places to which am not Annie, you know ; and Annie is not her 
they belonged were locked, or that they were of mother.'* 

any use except as a plaything for Jip—but Dora *' Surely, surely," said the Doctor, 

was pleased, and that pleased me. She waa quite ** You are the best of creatures-— no, I beg 

satisfied thi>.t a good deal was efi^ected by this your pardon I '* for the Doctor made a gesture 

make-belief of housekeeping; and was as merry of deprecation, '' I must say before your lace, as 

as if we had been keeping a l)aby-honse, for a Joke. I always say behind your back, you are the best 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less affec- of creatures ; but of course you don't— now do 

tionate to my aunt than to me, and often told her you ?— enter into the same pursuits and fancies 

of the time when she was afraid she was " a cross as Annie." 

old thing." I never saw my aunt unbend more ''No,'* said the Doctor, in asorrowfhl tone, 

systematically to anyone. She courted Jip, *' No, of course not," retorted the Old Soldier, 

though Jip never responded ; listened, day after " Take your Dictionary, for example. What a 

day, to the guitar, though I am afraid she had no useful work a Dictionary is I What a necessary 

taste for music ; never attacked the Incapables, work ! The meaning of words I Without Doctor 

though the temptation must have been severe; Johnson, or somebody of that sort, we might 

went wonderfhl distances on foot to purchase, have been at this present moment calling an Ital- 

as surprises, any trifles that she found out Dora ian-iron a bedstead. But we can't expect a Die- 

wanted ; and never came in by the garden, and tionary— especially when it's making— to interest 

niiseed her from the room, but she would call 4i^Die, can we ? ** 

out, at the foot of the stairs, in a voice that The Doctor shook his head, 

sounded checrf^ illy all over the house : ^"And that's why I so much approve,** said 

" Where's Little Blossom ? ** Mrs. Markleham, tapping him on the shoulder 

^ with her shut-up fan, "of your thoughtfuiness. 

It shows that you don't expect, as many elderly 

CIIAPTEK XLV. people do expect, old beads on young shoulders. 

ma. DICK ruLFn^ my aunt's predictions. You have studied Annie's character, and you 

It was some time now, since I had left the understand it. TfiaCa what I find so charming I ** 

Doctor. Living in his neighborhood, I saw him Even the calm and patient fkce of Doctor 

frequently ; and we all went to his house on two Strong expressed some little sense of pain, 1 

or three occaelons to dinner or tea. The Old Sol- thought, under the infliction of these complhuents. 
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* Therefore, my dear Doctor," said the Soldier, 
giving him several affectionate taps, "yoa may 
command me, at all times and seasons. Now, do 
onderstand that I am entirely at your service. I 
am ready to go with Annie to operas, concerts, 
exhibitions, all kinds of places; and yoa shall 
never find that I am tired. Dnty, my dear 
Doctor, before every consideration in the uni- 
verse I " 

She was as good as her word. She was one of 
those people who can bear agreat deal of pleasure, 
and she never flinched in her perseverance in the 
eanse. She seldom got hold of the newspaper 
(which she settled herself down in the softest 
chair in the house to read through an eye-glass, 
every day, for two hours), but she found out some- 
thing that she was certain Annie would like to 
see. It was in vain for Annie to protest that she 
was weary of such things. Her mother's remon- 
strance always was, "Now, my dear Annie, I am 
Bare you know better; and I must tell you, my 
love, that yon are not making a proper return for 
the kindness of Doctor Strong." 

This was usually said In the Doctor's presence, 
and appeared to me to constitute Annie's princi- 
pal inducement for withdrawing her objections 
when she made any. But in general' she resigned 
herself to her mother, and went where the Old 
Soldier would. 

It rarely happened now that Mr. Maldon ac- 
companied them. Sometimes my aunt and Dora 
were invited to do so, and accepted the invitation. 
Sometimes Dora only was asked. The time had 
been when I should have been uneasy in her 
going; but reflection on what had passed that 
former night in the Doctor's study, had made a 
change in my mistrust. I believed that the Doctor 
was right, and I had no worse suspicions. 

My aunt rubbed her nose sometimes when she 
happened to be alone with me, and said she 
couldn't make it out ; she wished they were hap- 
pier ; she didn't think our military friend (so she 
always called the Old Soldier) mended the matter 
at all. My aunt farther expressed her opinion, 
*' that if our military friend would cut off those 
butterflies, and give 'em to the chimney-sweepers 
for May-day, it would look like the beginning of 
something sensible on her part.'* 

But her abiding reliance was on Mr. Dick. 
That man had evidently an idea in his head, she 
said ; and if he could once pen it up into a comer, 
which was his great difiSculty, he would distin- 
guish himself in some extraordinary manner. 

Unconscious of this prediction, Mr. Dick con- 
tinued to occupy precisely the same ground in refer- 
ence to the Doctor and to Mrs. Strong. He seemed 
neither to advance nor to recede. He appeared 
to have settled into his original foundation, like a 
building; and I must confess that my faith in his 
ever moving, was not much greater than if he had 
been a building. 

But one night when I had been married some 
months, Mr. Dick put his head into the parlor, 
where I was writing alone (Dora bavinsr eone out 



with my aunt to take tea with the two little birds) 
and said, with a significant cough : 

** You couldn't spekk to me without inconve- 
niencing yourself, Trotwood, I am aftoid f '* 

** Certainly, Mr. Dick," said I; "come in I " 

"Trotwood," said Mr. Dick, laying his finger 
on the side of bis nose, after he tiad shaken hands 
with me. " Before I sit down, I wish to make an 
observation. You know your aimt t " 

"A little," I replied. 

"She is the most wonderftil woman in the 
world, sir I " 

After the delivery of this communication, which 
he shot out of himself as if he were loaded with it, 
Mr. Dick sat down with greater gravity than 
usual, and looked at me. 

"Now, boy," said Mr. Dick, "I am going to 
put a question to you." 

" As many as you please," said I. 

" What do you consider me, sir ? " asked Mr, 
Dick, folding his arms. 

" A dear old Mend," said t. 

"Thank you, Trotwood," returned Mr. Dick. 
laughing, and reaching across in high glee to 
shake hands with me. " Bat I mean, boy," re- 
suming his gravity, " wliat do you consider me in 
this respect? " touching his forehead. 

I was puzzled how to answer^ but he helped 
me with a word. 

" Weak ? " said Mr. Dick. 

" Well," I replied dubiously. " Rather so." 

"Exactly!" cried Mr. Dick, who seemed 
quite enchanted by my reply. "That Is, Trot- 
wood, when they took some of the trouble out of 
you-know- who's head, and put it yon know where, 
there was a—" Mr. Dick made his two hands 
revolve very fast about each other a great number 
of times, and then brought them into collision, 
and rolled them over and over one another to ex- 
press confhslon. "There was that sort of thing 
done to me somehow. Eh f " 

I nodded at him, and he nodded back again. 

" In short, boy," said Mr. Dick, dropping his 
voice to a whisper, " I am simple." 

I would have qualified that conclusion, but he 
stopped me. 

"Y'es I am! She pretends I am not She 
won't hear of it ; but I am. I know I am. If she 
hadn't stood my friend, sir, I should have been 
shut up, to lead a dismal life these many years. 
But I'll provide for her 1 I never spend the copy- 
ing money. I put It in a box. I have made a 
will. I'll leave it all to her. She shaU be rich- 
noble!" 

Mr. Dick took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and wiped his eyes. He then folded it up with 
great care, pressed it smooth between his two 
hands, put it in his pocket, and seemed to put my 
aunt away with it. 

" Now yon are a scholar, Trotwood," said Mr. 
Dick. " You are a fine scholar. You know what 
a learned man, what a great man, the Doctor is. 
You know what honor he has always done me. 
Not proud in his wisdom. Humble, humble— 
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oondesceodtng even to poor Dick, who ie fllmple He blew a Blight, contemptnoos breath, at if h0 

and knows nothing. I have sent bis name up, on blew himself away. 

a scrap of paper, to the kite, along the string. It was fortunate he had proceeded so fhr witb 

when it has been in the sky, among the larks, his mystery, for wc he^rd the coach stop at the 

The kite has been glad to receive it, sir, and the little garden gate, which bronght my annt and. 

sky has been brighter with it" Dora home. 

I delighted him by saying, most heartily, that *^ Not a word, boy I " he pursaed In a whieper ; 

the Doctor was deserving of oar best respect and ** leave all the blame with Dick— simple Dick — 

highest esteem. mad Dick. I have been thinking, sir, for some 

** And his beantiftil wife is a star," said Mr. time, that I was getting it, and now I have got it. 

Dick. " A shining star. I have seen her shine, After what yon have said to mc, I am sore I have 

sir. But," bringing his chair nearer, and laying got it All right I" 
onehanduponmy knee— *' clouds, sir— clouds." Not another word did Mr. Dick utter on the 

I answered the solicitude which his face ex- subject ; but he made a very telegraph of himself 

pressed, by conveying the same expression into for the next half-hour (to the great disturbance of 

my own, and shaking my head. my aunt's mind), to ei^yoin inviolable secrecy on 

" What clouds ? " said Mr. Dick. me. 

He looked so wistfWly into my face, and was To my surprise, I heard no more about it for 
so anxious to understand, that I took great pains some two or three weeks, though I was snfilcient- 
to answer him slowly and distinctly, as I might ly interested in the result of his endeavors ; de- 
have ent«red on an explanation to a child. scrying a strange gleam of good sense— I say noth- 

*' There is some unfortunate division between ing of good feeling, for that he always exhibited 

them," I replied. ** Some unhappy cause of sep- —in the conclusion to which he had come. At 

aration. A secret It may be inseparable from last I began to believe, that, in the flighty and 

the discrepancy in their years. It may have grown unsettled state of his mind, he had either forgot- 

ap out of almost nothing." ten his intention or abandoned it 

Mr. Dick, who told off every sentence with a One ikir evening, when Dora was not Inclined 
thoughtihl nod, paused when I had done, and sat to go out, my aunt and I strolled up to the Doc- 
considering, with his eyes upon my ikce, and his tor's cottage. It was autumn, when there were 
band upon my knee. no debates to vex the evening air ; and I remem- 

** Doctor not angry with her, Trotwood ? " he ber how the leaves smelt like our garden at Blun- 

said, after some time. derstone as we trod them under foot, and how the 

*' No. Devoted to her." old, unhappy feeling, seemed to go by, on the 

*' Then, I have got it, boy I " said Mr. Dick. sighing wind. 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped It was twilight when we reached the cottage, 

me on the knee, and leaned back in his choir,. Mrs. Strong was just coming out of the gardoi, 

with his eyebrows lifted up as high as he could where Mr. Dick yet lingered, busy with his knife, 

possibly lift them, made me think him farther out helping the gardener to point some stakes. Tho 

of his wits than ever. He became as suddenly Doctor was engaged with some one in his study ; 

grave again, and leaning fonrard as before, said— but the visitor would be gone directly, Mrs. Strong 

first respectfully taking out his pocket-handker- said, and begged us to remain and see him. We 

chief, as if it really did represent my aunt : went into the drawing-room with her, and sat 

**Most wonderful woman in the world. Trot- down by the darkening window. There was never 

wood. Why lias «^ done nothing to set things any ceremony about the visits of such old friends 

right ? " and neighbors as we were. 

*' Too delicate and difficult a subject for such We had not sat here many minutes, when Mrs. 

interference," I replied. Markloham, who usually contrived to be in a fUss 

^^ Fine scholar," said Mr. Dick, touching me about something, came bustling in, with her 

with his finger. '^ Why has lu done nothing! " newspaper in her hand, and said, out of breath, 

** For the same reason," I returned. " My goodness gracious, Annie, why didn't you 

" Then, I have got it, boy I " said Mr. Dick, tell me there was some one in the Study I " 
And he stood up before me, more exultingly than **My dear mamma," she quietly returned, 

betbre, nodding his head, and striking himself " how could I know that yon desired the informa- 

repeatedly upon the breast, until one might have tion ? " 

supposed that he had nearly nodded and struck ** Desired the information I " said Mrs. Markle- 

all the breath out of his body. ham, sinking on the sofk. ** I never had such a 

"A poor fellow with a craze, sir," said Mr. turn in all my life I " 
Dick, ** a simpleton, a weak-minded person— pres- ** Have you been to the Study, then, mamma ? " 

ent company, yon know I " striking himself again, asked Annie. 

** may do what wonderful people may not do. Fll ** Been to the Study, my dear I " she returned 
bring them together, boy. Fll try. They'll not emphatically. *' Indeed I have ! I came upon 
blame vm. They'll not object to mt. They'll not the amiable creature— if you'll imagine my feel- 
mind what /do, if it's wrong. Fm only Mr. Dick, ings, Miss Trotwood and David— in the act of 
And who minds Dick? Dick's nobody 1 Whool" making Ms will." 
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Her daughter looked round from the window forgotten If I eycr knew. Bnt this t know,— that 

quickly. we saw the Doctor before he saw us, sitting at 

*' In the act, my dear Annie/* repeated Mrs. his table, among the folio volnmes in which he 

Markleham, spreading the newspaper on her lap delighted, resting his head calmly on his hand. 

Like a table-cloth, and patting her hands upon it, That, in the same moment, we saw Mrs. Strong 

** of making his last Will and Testament The glide in, pale and trembling. That Mr. Dick sup* 

foresight and affection of the dear I I mast tell ported her on his arm. That he laid his other 

you how it was. I really must, in justice to the hand upon the Doctor's arm, causing him to look 

darling— for he is noUiing less !— tell you how it up with an abstracted air. That, as the Doctor 

was. Perhaps you know. Miss Trotwood, that moved his head, his wife dropped down on one 

there is never a candle lighted in this house, until knee at his feet, and, with her hands imploringly 

one's eyes are literally falling jout of one's head lifted, fixed upon his ffice the memorable look I 

with being stretched to read the paper. And that had never forgotten. That at this sight Mrs. 

there is not a chair in this house, in which a pa- Markleham dropped the newspaper, and stared 

per can be what / call, read, except one iu the more like a figure-bead intended for a ship to be 

Study. This took me to the Study, where I saw called The Astonishment, than anything else I 

a light. I opened the door. In company with can think of. 

the dear Doctor were two professional people, The gentleness of the Doctor's manner and 
evidently connected with the law, and they were surprise, the dignity that mingled with the sup- 
oil three standing at the table : the darling Doctor plicatiDg attitude of his wife, the amiable concern 
pen in hand. * This simply expresses then,' said of Mr. Dick, and the earnestness with which my 
the Doctor— Annie, my love, attend to the very aunt said to herself, ^^ That man mad I " (trium- 
words— * this simply expresses then, gentlemen, phantly expressive of the misery Arom which she 
the confidence I have in Mrs. Strong, and gives had saved him)— I see and hear, rather than ro- 
her all unconditionally ? * One of the professional member, as I write about it. 
people replied, * And gives her all unconditionally.* ** Doctor I " said Mr. Dick. ** What is it that's 
Upon that, with the natural feelings of a mother, amiss ? Look here I " 

I said, ^Good God, I beg your pardon!' fell over *' Annie 1" cried the Doctor. "Not at my 

the door-slep, and came away through the little feet, my dear I " 

back passage where the pantry is.'* *' Yes I " she said. ** I b^ and pray that no 

Mrs. Strong opened the window, and went out one will leave the room I Oh, my husband and 

into the verandah, where she stood leaning against father, break this long silence. Let us both know 

a pillar. what it is that has come between us I '* 

*' Bat now isn't it. Miss Trotwood, isn't it, Mrs. Markleham, by this time recovering tho 
David, invigorating," said Mrs. Markleham, me- power of speech, and seeming to swell with fitm- 
chanicaUy following her with her eyes, "'' to find ily pride and motherly indignation, here ex- 
a man at Doctor Strong's time of life, with the claimed, "Annie, get up immediately, and don't 
strength of mind to do this kind of thing f It disgrace everybody belonging to you, by hum- 
only shows how right I was. I said to Annie bling yourself like that, unless you wish to sea 
when Doctor Strong paid a very flattering visit to me go out of my mind on the spot 1 " 
myself, and made her the subject of a declaration "Mammal** returned Annie. "Waste no 
and an offer, I said, * My dear, there is no doubt words on me, for my appeal is to my husband, 
whatever, in my opinion, with reference to a suit- and even you are nothing here.'* 
able provision for you, that Doctor Strong will do " Nothing I " exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. " Me 
more than he binds himself to do." nothing I The child has taken leave of her senses. 

Here the bell rang, and we heard the sound of Please to get me a glass of water 1 ** 

the visitors' feet as they went out I was too attentive to the Doctor and his 

" It's all over, no doubt," said the Old Soldier, wife, to give any heed to this request; and it 

after listening ; " the dear creature has signed, made no impression on anybody else ; so Mrs. 

sealod, and delivered, and his mind's at rest. Markleham panted, stared, and &nned herself. 

Well it may be 1 What a mind I Annie, thy love, "Annie I" said the Doctor, tenderly taking 

I am going to the Study with my paper, for I am her in his hands. "My dear I If any unavoida- 

a poor creature without news. Miss Trotwood, ble change has come, in the sequence of time, 

David, pray come and see the Doctor." upon our married life, you are not to blame. The 

I was conscious of Mr. Dick's standing in the foult is mine, and only mine. There is no change 

shadow of the room, shutting up his knife, when in my affection, admiration, and resjiect I wish 

we accompanied her to the Study ; and of my to make you happy. I truly love and honor you. 

aunt's rubbing her nose violently, by the way, as Rise, Annie, pray 1 '* 

a mild vent for her intolerance of our military But she did not rise. After looking at him for 

friend; but who got first into the Study, or how a little while, she sank down closei to him, laid 

Mrs. Markleham settled nei-self in a moment in her arm across his knee, and dropping her head 

her easy-chair, or how my aunt and I came to be upon it, said : 

left together near the door (unless her eyes were " If I ha7e any friend here, who can speak one 

quicker than mine, and she held me bacl^, I Lave word for me, or for my husband in this matter; 

18—* 
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if I haye any ftiend beie, who can gWe a voice to 
any suspicion that my heart has sometimes whis- 
pered to me ; if I have any firiend here, who honors 
my hnsband, or has ever cared for mc, and ha-s 
anything within his knowledge, no matter what 
it is, that may help to mediate between ii8,~I im- 
plore that friend to speak I '* 

There was a profound silence. After a few 
momenta of painful hesitation, I broke the hi- 
lence. 

"Mrs. Strong," I naid, "there Is something 
within my knowledge, which I have been earnest- 
ly entreated by Doctor Strong to conceal, and 
have concealed until to-night. But I believe the 
time has come when it would be mistaken fiillh 
and delicacy to conceal it any longer, and when 
your appeal absolves me fix>m his injunc- 
tion." 

She turned her fece towards me for a moment, 
and I knew that I was right. I could not have 
resisted its entreaty, if the assurance that it gave 
me had been less convincing. 

**Onr fUtnie peace,'* she said, "may be In 
your hands. I trust it confidently to your not 
suppressing anything. I know beforehand that 
nothing yon, or any one, can tell me, will show 
rny husband's noble heart in any other light than 
one. Howsoever it may seem to you to touch 
me, disregard that. I will speak for myself, be- 
fore him, and before God afterwards." 

Thus earnestly besought, I made no reference 
to the Doctor for his permission, but, without 
any other compromise of the truth than a little 
softening of the coarseness of Uriah Heep, re- 
lated plainly what had passed in that same room 
that night. The staring of Mrs. Markleham dur- 
ing the whole narration, and the shrill, sharp in- 
terjections with which she occasionally intGr- 
rupted it, defy description. 

When I had finished, Annie remained, for 
some few moments, sUent, with her head bent 
down as I have described. Then, she took the 
Doctor's hand (he was sitting in the same atti- 
tude as when we had entered the room), and 
pressed it to her breast, and kissed it. Mr. Dick 
softly raised her ; and she stood, when she began 
to speak, leaning on him, and looking down upon 
her husband-— fh>m whom she never turned her 
eyes. 

" AE that has ever been in my mind, since 1 
was married," she said in a low, submissive, 
tender voice, "I will lay bare before you. I 
could not live and have one reservation, know- 
ing what I know now." 

"Nay, Annie," said the Doctor, mildly, "I 
have never doubted you, my child. There is no 
need ; indeed there is no need, my dear." 

" There is great need," she answered, in the 
same way, " that I should open my whole heart 
before the soul of generosity and truth, whom, 
year by year, and day by day, I have loved and 
venerated more and more, as Heaven knows ! " 

"Really," intermpted Mrs. Markleham, "if T 
Ittve any discretion at all—" 



(" Which you haven't, yon Marplot," observed 
my aunt, in an indignant whisper.) 

.— " I mast be permitted to observe that it can- 
not be requisite to enter into these details.** 

"No one but my husband can judge of that, 
mamma,*' said Annie, without removing her eyes 
from his fhce, "and he will hear me. If I say 
anything to give you pain, mamma, forgive me. 
I have borne pain first, often and lon^^, my- 
self." 

" Upon my word I ** gasped Mrs. Markleham. 

" When I was very young," said Annie, " quite 
a little child, my first associations with knowl- 
edge of any kind were inseparable from a patient 
ftiend and teacher— the ftriend of my dead fatbei 
— who was always dear to me. I can remembei 
nothing that I know, without remembering hira. 
He stored my mind with its first treasures, and 
stamped his character upon them all. They never 
could have been, 1 think, as good as they have 
been to me, if I had taken them fh)m any other 
hands.'* 

"Makes her mother nothing I'* exclaimed 
Mrs. Markleham. 

"Not so, mamma," said Anne; "but I make 
him what he was. I must do that. As I grew 
up, he occupied the same place still. I wds 
proud of his interest ; deeply, fondly, gratefuily 
attached to him. I looked up to him 1 can hard- 
ly describe how— as a father, as a guide, as one 
whose praise was different from all other praise, 
as one in whom I could have trusted and confided, 
if I had doubted all the world. You know, mam- 
ma, how young and inexperienced I was, when 
you presented him before me, of a sudden, as a 
lover.'* 

" I have mentioned tlie fact, fifty times at least, 
to everybody here I " said Mrs. Markleham. 

(" Then hold your tongue, for the Lord's sake, 
and don't mention it any more I ** mattered m> 
aunt.) 

" It was so great a change : so great a loss, 1 
felt it at first," said Annie, still preserving the 
same look and tone, " that I was agitated and dis- 
tressed. I was but a girl ; and when so great a 
change came in the character in which I had so 
long looked up to him, I think I was sorry. But 
nothing could have made him what he used to be 
again ; and I was proud that he should think mo 
so worthy, and wc were married." 

"—At Saint Alphage, Canterbury,** observed 
Mrs. Markleham. 

(" Confound the woman I ** B£dd my aunt, " she 
VHrnH be quiet 1 *' 

" I never thooght,** proceeded Annie, with a 
heightened color, " of any worldly gain that my 
husband would bring to me. My young heart had 
no room in its homage for any such poor refer- 
ence. Mamma, forgive me when I say that it was 
you who first presented to my mind the thought, 
that any one could wrong me, and \vrong him, by 
such a cruel suspicion." 

" Me I " cried Mrs. Markleham. 

(" Ah I Yoq, to be sure I " observed my aunt. 
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** and 3rou can't ftn It away, my military when I wa* nnhappy in the mercenary thupe I 

friend t ") vras made to wear, I thought It would have l)e> 

•* It was ttie first nnhappineas of my new life," come him better to have worked his own way on. 

caid Annie. *-'' It was the first occasion of every I thoagfat tliat if I had been he, I would have tried 

unhappy moment I have known. Those momenta to do it, at the cost of almost any hardship. But 

liave been more, of late, than I can connt ; bat I thought no worse of him, until the night of his 

not— my generous husband I— not for the reason departure for India. That night I knew he had 

you suppose; Ibr in my heart there is not 8 a false and thankless heart. I saw a double 

thought, a recollection, or a hope, that any power meaning, then, in Mr. Wickfield's scrutiny of rac. 

could separate from you I " I perceived, for the first time, the dark suspicion 

She raised* her eyes, and clasped her hands, that shadowed my life ! " 

and looked as beautifhl and true, I thought, as '* Suspicion, Annie 1 " said the Doctor. **No, 

any Sphrlt The Doctor looked on her, hence- no, no ! " 

forth, as steadfastly as she on him. '' In your mind there was none, I know, my 

*' Mamma is blameless,'^ she went on, "of husband I " she returned. ** And when I came U) 

having ever urged yoa for herself, and she is you, that night, to lay down all my load of shame 

Dtameless in intention every way, I am sure,— but and grief, and knew that I had to tell, that, under- 

when I saw how many importunate chiims were neath your roof, one of my own kindred, to whom 

pressed upon yon in my name ; how you were you had been a bcnefiictor, for the love of me, 

traded on in my name ; how generous you were, had spoken to me words that should have Ibund 

and how Mr. Wickfield, who had your weltlire no utterance, even If I had been the weak and 

^ery much at heart, resented it ; the first sense of mercenary wretch he thought me>-my mind re- 

my exposure to the mean suspicion that my ten- volted from the taint* the very tale conveyed. It 

demess was bought— and sold to you, of all men died upon my lips, and from that hour till now 

on earth— fell upon me, like unmerited disgrace, has never passed then.'* 

In which I forced you to participate. I cannot Mrs. Markleham, with a short groan, leaned 
tell you what it was— naamma cannot imagine back in her easy-chair ; and retired behind her 
what it was— to have this dread and trouble al- fan, as if she were never coming out any more, 
ways on my mind, yet know in my own soul that *' I have never, but in your presence, inter- 
on my marriage-day I crowned the love and honor changed a word with him from that time ; then, 
of my life I " only when it has been necessary for the avoidance 

^* A specimen of the thanks one gets," cried of this explanation. Years have passed since he 

Mrs. MaS'klcham, in tears, " for taking care of knew from me what his situation here was. The 

one's fkmily 1 I wish I was a Turk 1 '* kindnesses you have secretly done for his ad- 

<*' I wish you were, with all my heart— and In vancement, and then disclosed to me, for my sur- 

your native country I " said my aunt) prise and pleasure, have been, you will believe, 

" It was at that time that mamma was most but aggravations of the onhappiuess and burden 

solicitous about my Clousin Moldon. I had liked of my secret." 

him:" she spoke softly, but without any hesita- She sunk down gently at the Doctor's feet, 

tion: "very much. We had been little lovers though he did his utmost to prevent her; and said, 

once. If circumstances had not happened other- looking up, tearfully, into his fiice. 

wise, I might have come to persuade myself that "Do not speak to me yet 1 Lot me say a lit 

I really loved him, and might have married him, tie more 1 Right or wrong, if this were to be 

and been most wretched. There can be no dis- done again, I think I should do Just the same, 

parity in marriage like unsuitability of mind and Ton never can know what it was to bo devoted to 

purpose." you, with those old associations ; to find that any 

I pondered on those words, even while I was one could be so hard as to suppose that the truth 

studiously attending to what followed, as if they of my heart was bartered away, and to be sur- 

they had some particular interest, or some steange rounded by appearances confirming that belief. I 

npplicadon that 1 could not divine. "There can was very young, and had no adviser. Between 

be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of mamma and me, in all relating to you, thero was 

mind and purpose "— " no disparity in marriage a wide division. If I shrunk into myself, hiding 

like unsuitability of mind and purpose." the disrespect I bad undergone, it was because I 

"There- is nothing," said Annie, "that we honored you so much, and so much wished that 

have in common. I have long found that there you sliould honor me t " 

is nothing. If I were thankfhl to my husband " Annie, my pure heart ! " said the Doctor, 

ior no more, instead of for so much, I should be "my dear girl 1 " 

thankAil to him for having saved me from the first " A little more f a very few words more I I 

mistaken impulse of my undisclpiined heart." used to think there were so many whom you 

She stood quite still before the Doctor, and might have married, who would not have brought 

spoke with an earnestness tiiat thrilled me. Yet such charge and trouble on you, and who would 

ner voice was just as quiet as before. have made your home a worthier home. I used 

" When he was waiting to be the object of your to be afraid that I had better have remained your 

munificence, so freely bestowed for my sake, und pupil, and almost your child, I used to fear tliat 
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1 was BO nnraited to your learning and wisdom. **I don't tliink I ever aaw a crocodile,** le 

If all thie made me abrink within myself (as in* tnmed Mr. Dick, mildly. 

deed it did), when I had that to tell, it was still ^* There never wonid have been anything' tiM 

becanse I honored you so mach, and hoped that matter, if it hadn't been for that old Animal*** 

you might one day honor me.*' said my aunt, with strong emphasis. " it's very 

** That day has shone this long time, Annie,*' much to be wished that some mothers woaid 

said the Doctor, *'and can have but one long leave their daughters alone after marriage, and 

night, my dear.'* not be so violently affectionate. They seem to 

" Another word I I afterwards meant— stead- think the only return that can be made them for 

&st]y meant, and purposed to myself— to bear briuging an unfortunate young w(mian Into the 

the whole weight of knowing the un worthiness world — God bless my soul, as if she asked to be 

c^one to whom you had been so good. And now brought, or wanted to come 1— is Aill liberty to 

a last word, dearest and best of friends I The worry her out of it again. What are yon think- 

cause of the late change in yon, which I have ing of, Trot ? '* 

seen with so much pain and sorrow, and have I was thioking of all that had been said. My 

sometimes referred to my old apprehension— at mind was still running on some of the ezpres- 

other times to lingering suppositions nearer to sions used. *'' There can be no disparity in raar> 

the trutli— has been made clear to-night ; and by riage like unsnitability of mind and purpose.'^ 

an accident I have also come to Icnow, to-night, ** The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined 

the ftill measure of your noble trust in me, even heart." " My love was founded on a rock." Birt 

under that mistake. I do not hope that any love we were at home ; and the trodden leaves were 

and duty I may render in return, will ever make lying under-foot, and the autumn wind was 

me worthy of your priceless confidence ; but with blowing, 
all this knowledge fresh upon me, I can lift my » 

eyes to this dear face, revered as a father's, loved 

as a husband's, sacred to me in my childhood as CHAPTER XLYI. 

a friend's, and solemnly declare that in my light- xntblligencb. 

est thought I had never wronged you : never I must have been married, if I may trust to 

wavered in the love and the fidelity I owe my imperfect memory for dates, about a year or 

you ! '* BO, when one evening, as I was returning from a 

She had her arms around the Doctor's neck, solitary walk, thinking of the book I was then 

and he leaned his head down over her, mingling writing- for my success had steadily increased 

his grey hair with her dark-brown tresses. with my steady application, and I was etfgaged at 

" Oh, hold mc to your heart, my husband I that time upon my first work of fiction— I came 
Never cast me out I Do not think or speak of past Mrs. Steerforth's house. I had often passed 
disparity between us, for there is none, except in it before, during my residence in that neighbor- 
all my many imperfections. Every succeeding hood, though never when I could choose another 
year I have known this better, as I have es- road. Howbelt, it did sometimes happen that it 
teemed you more and more. Oh, take me to was not easy to find another, without making a 
your heart, my husband, for my love was founded long circuit ; and so I had passed that way, upon 
on a rock, and it endures I '* the whole, pretty often. 

In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked I had never done more than glance at the 

gravely up to Mr. Dick, without at all hurrying house, as I went by with a quickened step. It 

herself, and gave him a hug and a sounding kiss, had been uniformly gloomy and dull. None of 

And it was very fortunate, with a view to bis the best rooms abutted on the road ; and the uar- 

credit, that she did &o ; for I am confident that I row, heavily-lYamed old-fashioned windows, never 

detected him at that moment in the act of making cheerful under any circumstances, looked very 

preparations to stand on one leg, as an appro- dismal, close shut, and with their blinds always 

priate expression of delight. drawn down. There was a covered way across a 

" You are a very remarkable man, Dick 1 " little paved court, to an entrance that was never 

said my aunt, with an air of unqualified approha- used ; and there was one round staircase win- 

tion ; ^^ and never pretend to be anything else, for dow, at odds with all the rest, and the only one 

I know better I " unshaded by a blind, which had the same unoe- 

• With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, cupied blank look. I do not remember that I 

and nodded to me ; and we three stole quietly ever saw a light in all the house. If I had been a 

out of the room, and came away. casual passer-by, I should have probably sup- 

" That's a settler for our military friend, at posed that some childless person lay dead in it. 

any rate," said my aunt, on the way home. "I If I had happily possessed no knowledge of the 

should sleep the better for that, if there was noth- place, and had seen it often in that changeless 

ing else to be glad of 1 '* state, I should have pleased my fancy with many 

*'*' She was quite overcome, I am afraid," said ingenious speculations, I dare say. 
Mr. Dick, with great commiseration*. As it was, I thought as little of it as I might. 

*' What Did you ever see a crocodile over- But ray mind could not go by it and leave it, as 

oomot" inquired my aunt. my body did; and it usually awakened a long 
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tTAiii of meditations. Coming l)efore me on this The Taanting cruelty with which she met my 

particular evening that I mention, mingled with glance, I never saw expressed in any other iUoe 

the childish recollections and later fancies, the that ever I have seen. 

ghoBts of half-formed hopes, the broken shadows "To wish her dead," said I, **may be the 

of disappointments dimly seen and understood, kindest wish that one of her own sex could bc- 

thc blending of experience and imagination, inci- stow upon her. I am glad that time has sottencd 

dental to the occupation with which my thoughts you so much. Miss Dartle." 

haa oeen busy, it was more than commonly sug- She condescended to make no reply, but, tnr£- 

gestive. I fell into a brown study as 1 walked log on me with another scornful laugh, said : 

on, and a voice at my side made me start. " The fricuds of this excellent and much-injnrdd 

It was a woman's voice, too. I was not long young lady are friends of oars. You are their 

in recollecting Mrs. Steerforth's little parlor-maid, champion, and assert their rights. Do you wish 

who had formerly worn bine ribbons in her cap. to know what is known of her? " 

She had taken them out now, to adapt herself, I " Tee," said I. 

suppose, to the altered character of the bouse ; She rose with an ill-favored smile, and taking 

and wore but one or two disconsolate bows of a few steps towards a wall ol holly that was 

sober brown. near at hand, dividing the lawn fh>m a kitch- 

** If you please, sir, would yon have the good- en-garden, said, in a louder voice, **Come 

Dess to walk in, and speak to Miss Dartle ? " here I "— ^s if she were calling to some unclean 

" Has Miss Dartle sent you for me ? " I in- beast, 

quired. *' Yon will restrain any demonstrative cbam- 

" Not to-night, sir, but' it*B Just the same, pionship or vengeance m this place, of course. 

Miss Dartle saw yon pass a night or two ago ; Mr. Copperfle.d Y " said she, looking over her 

and I was to sit at work on the staircase, and shoulder at me with the same expression, 

when I saw you pass again, to ask you to step in I inclined my head, without knowing what 

and speak to her," she meant ; and she said, " Come here I "again ; 

I turned back, and inqnired of my conductor, and returned, followed by the respectable Mr. 

as we went along, how Mrs. Steerforth was. She Littimer, who, with undiminished respectability, 

said her lady was but poorly, and kept her own made me a bow, and took up his position behind 

room a good deal. her. The air of wicked grace : of triumph, 5n 

When we arrived at the house, I was directed which, strange to say, there was yet something 

to Miss Dartle in the garden, and left to make feminine and alluring: with which she reclined 

my presence known to her myself. She was sit- upon the seat between us, and looked at me, was 

ting on a seat at one end of a kind of terrace, worthy of a cruel Princess in a Legend, 

overlooking the great city. It was a sombre "Now," said she, imperiously, without glan- 

evening, with a lurid light in the sky; and as I cing at him, and touching the old wound as it 

saw the prospect scowling in the distance, with throbbed; perhaps, in this instance, with pleas- 

here and there some larger object starting np into nre rather than pain. " Tell Mr. Coppcrfield 

the sullen glare, I fancied it was no inapt com- about the flight." 

panion to the memory of this fierce woman. " Mr. James and myself, ma'am " 

She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a mo- " DonH address yourself to me 1 " she inter- 
ment to receive me. I thought her, then, still mpted with a A-own. 

more colorless and thin than when I had seen " Mr. James and myself, sir " 

her last ; the flashing eyes still brighter, and the "Nor to me, if you please," said I. 

scar still plainer. Mr. Littimer, without being at all discom- 

Our meeting was not cordial. We had parted posed, signified by a slight obeisance, that any- 

angrily on the last occasion ; and there was an thing that was most agreeable to us was most 

air of disdain about her, which she took no pains agreeable to him ; and began again . 

to conceal. " Mr. James and myself have been abroad with 

" I am told yon wish to speak to me, Miss the young woman, ever since she left Yarmouth 

Dartle ; " said I, standing near her; with my hand under Mr. James's protection. We have been in 

upon the back of the seat, and declining her ges- a variety of places, and seen a deal of foreign 

ture of invitation to sit down. country. We have been in France, Switzerland, 

" If you please," said she. *' Pray haa this Italy— in fact, almost all parts." 

girl been found ? " He looked at the back of the seat, as if he were 

"No." addressing himself to that; and softly played 

" And yet she has run away ! " upon it with his hands, as if he were striking 

I saw her thin lips working while she looked chords upon a dumb piano. 

at me, as if they were eager to load her with re- " Mr. James took quite uncommonly to the 

proaches. young woman ; and was more settled, for a length 

'* Run away ? " I repeated. of time, than I have known him to be since I 

" Yes I From him," she said, with a laugh, have been in his service. The young woman was 

" If she is not found, perhaps she never will be very improvable, and spoke the languages ; and 

found. She may be dead I " wouldn't have been known for the same country- 
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permn. I noticed that she was moch admired hroke the ftct of his departore. «-as beyond cO 

wbererer we went.** expectations. 8he was qaite mad, and had to ba 

Hiss Dartle pnt her hand upon her side. I held by force; or, if she cooldnH have got to a 

aaw hfm steal a glance at her, and slightJy smile knife, or got to the sea, she'd have beaten ber 

to himself. head asfsinst the marble floor.** 

** Very mnch admired. Indeed, the yotm^ wo- Miss Dartle. leaning hack upon the seat, with 

man was. What with ber dress ; what with the a li^ltt of exultation in her fsce, seemed almoat to 

air and son : what with being made so mocb of; caress the sonnds this fellow had nttered. 
what with this, that, and tbe other; her merita *^ Bnt when I came to the second part of what 

reaHy attracted general notice.** had been entmsted to me/* said Mr. Littimer, 

He made a short panse. Her eyes wandered robbing his hands, uneasily, ^^ which anybody 

rsstlessly over the distant prospect, and she bit might hare supposed wonld have been, at all 

her nether lip to stop that bnsy month. events, appreciated as a kind intention, then the 

Taking his hands firom the seat, and placing yonng woman came oot In her true oolora. A 

one of them within the other, as he settled hira- more oatn^eons person I never did see. Her 

self on one 1^, Mr. Littimer proceeded, with his condnct was anrprislnorly bad. 8he had no mora 

eyes cast down, and his respectable head a little gratitude, no more feeling, no more patience, no 

advanced, and a little on one side: more reason In her, than a stock or a stone. If I 

** Tbe yonng woman went on in this manner badnH been npon my gnaid, I am convinced she 

for some time, being occasionally low in her wonld have had my blood.** 
apirits, nntll I think she began to weary Mr. ^ I think the better of her for it,** said I, indigo 

James by giving way to ber low spirits and tem* nantly. 

pcrs of that kind ; and things were not so com- Mr. Littimer bent his head, as mnch as to say, 

fortable. Mr. James he began to be restless ** Indeed, sir T Bat yon're yonng I *' and resumed 

again. The more restless he got, the worse she his narrative. 

got ; and I mast say, for myself, that I had a very ^' It was necessary, in short, for a time, to take 

difflcnit time of it indeed between the two. Still away everything nigh her, that she conld do her- 

matters were patched np here, and made good self, or anybody else, an injury with, and to shut 

there, over and over again ; and altogether lasted, her up close. Notwithstanding which, she got 

I am sure, for a longer time than anybody could out in the night ; forced the lattice of a window, 

have expected." that I had nailed np myself; dropped on a vine 

Recalling her eyes fhnn the distance, she that was trailed below ; and never has been seen 

looked at me again now, with her former air. or heard of, to my knowledge, since.** 
Mr. Littimer, clearing bis throat behind his hand ** She is dead, perhaps,** said Miss Dartle, 

with a respectable short cough, changed legs, and with a smile, as if she coidd have spumed the 

went on : body of the mined girl. 

**At last, when there had been, upon the **She may have drowned herself, miss,** re- 
whole, a good many words and reproaches, Mr. turned Mr. Littimer, catching at an excuse for 
James he set off one morning, f^om the neighbor- addressing himself to somebody. ^* It's very pos- 
hood of Naples, where we had a villa (the young sible. Or, she may have had assistance fl-om the 
woman being very partial to the sea), and, under boatmen, and the boatmen's wives and children, 
pretence of coming back in a day or so, left it in Being given to low company, she was very much 
charge with me to break It out, that, for the gen- in the habit of talking to them on the beach. Miss 
eral happiness of all concerned, he was**— here Dartle, and sitting by their boats. I have known 
an interraption of the short cough—** gone. Bnt her do it, when Mr. James has been away, whole 
Mr. James, I must say, certainly did behave ex- days. Mr. James was fax f^om pleased to find 
tremely honorable ; for he proposed that the out once, that she had told the children she was a 
young woman should many a very respectable boatman's daughter, and that in her own country, 
person, who was ftilly prepared to overlook the long ago, she had roamed about the beach, lika 
past, and who was, at least, as good as anybody them.** 

the young woman could have aspired to in a reg- Oh, Bmily I Unhappy beauty ! What a pic- 

idar way : her connexions being very com- ture rose before me of her sitting on the fieir-off 

mon.** shore, among the children like herself when shQ 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I was innocent, listening to little voices such as 

was convinced that the scoundrel spoke of him- might have called her Mother had she been a poor 

self, and I saw my conviction reflected in Miss man*8 wife ; and to the great voice of the sea, 

Dartle*8 ftice. with its eternal "Never more 1 *' 

" This I also had It in change to communicate. "When it was clear that nothing conld ba 

I was willing to do anything to relieve Mr. James done. Miss Dartle—** 

ftom his difficulty, and to restore harmony be- "Did I tell you not to speak to me?** she said, 

tween himself and an affectionate parent, who with stem contempt. 

has undergone so much on his account. There- "You spoke to me, miss,*' he replied. I 

fore I undertook the commission. The young beg your pardon. But it is my service to 

woman's violence when she came to, alter I obey.'* 
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"Do youi service," eho returned. "Mnish " that I understand thla fellow's part in the wick- 

your story, and go t ** ed story, and that, as I shall make it known to 

** When it was clear," he said, with infinite the honest man who has heen hor father from her 

respectability, and an obedient bow, ''that she chUdhood, I would recommend him to avoid going 

was not to be found, I went to Mr. James, at the too much into public." 

place where it had been agreed that I should He had stopped the moment I be^n, and had 

write to him, and informed him of what had listened with his usual repose of manner, 

occurred. Words passed between na in conse- *' Thank you, sir. But you'U excuse me it I 

quence, and I felt it due to my character to leave say, sir, that there are neither slaves nor slave- 

him. I could bear, and I have borne, a great deal drivers in this country, and that people are not 

from Mr. James ; but he insulted me too far. He allowed to take the law into their own liands. 

hurt me. Knowing the unfortunate diiference be- If they do, it is more to their own peril, I believe, 

tween himself and his mother, and what her than to other people's. Consequently speaking, 

anxiety of mind was likely to be, I took the I am not at all afraid of going wherever I may 

liberty of coming home to England, and relat- wish, sir." 

ing— " With that, he made a polite bow; and, with 

" For money which I paid him," said Miss another to Miss Dartle, went away through the 

Dartle to me. arch in the wall of holly by which he had come. 

*'Just BO, ma'am —and relating what I knew. Miss Dartle and I regarded each other for a 

T am not aware," said Mr. Littimer, after a mo- little while in silence ; her manner being ex- 

ment's reflection, *'that there is anythhig else, actly what it was, when she had produced the 

I am at present out of employment, and should man. 

De happy to meet with a' respectable aitua- *' He says besides," she observed, with a slow 

tion." curling of her lip, " that his master, as he hears, 

MisB Dartle glanced at me, as though she is coasting Spain; and this done, is away to 

would inquire if there were anything that I de- gratiiy his seaiifiring tastes till he is weary. But 

sired to ask. As there was something which had this is of no interest to you. Between these two 

occurred to my mind, I said in reply : proud persons, mother and son, there is a wider 

^^ I could wish to know from this— crea- bre^ich than before, and little hope of its healing, 

ture," I could not bring myself to utter any for Ihey are one at heart, and time makes each 

more conciliatory word, "whether they inter- more obstinate and imperious. Neither is this of 

cepted a letter that was written to her from home, any interest to you ; but it introduces what 1 

or whether he supposes that she received it." wish to say. This devil whom you make an 

He remained calm and silent, with his eyes angel of, I mean this low girl whom he picked 

Axed on the ground, and the tip of every finger out of the tide-mud," with her black eyes Aill 

of his right hand delicately poised against the tip upon me, and her passionate finger up, " may be 

uf every finger of his lefL alive,— for I believe some common things are 

Miss Dartle turned her head disdainfully tow- hard to die. If she is, you will desire to have a 

ards him. pearl of such price found and taken care of. We 

"I beg your pardon, miss," he said, awaken- desire that, too; that he may not by any chance 

ing from his abstraction, *' but, however submis- be made her prey again. So far, we are united in 

Bive to you, I have my position, though a ser* one interest ; and that is why I, who would do 

vant. Mr. Copperfield and you, miss, are differ- her any mischief that so coarse a wretch is capa- 

ent people. If Mr. Copperfield wishes to know ble of feeling, have sent for you to hear what yoa 

anything from me, I take the liberty of reminding have heard." 

Mr. Copperfield that he can put a question to me. I saw, by the change in her &ce, that some one 

I have a character to maintain." was advancing behind me. It was Mrs. Steer- 

After a momentary struggle with myself, I forth, who gave me her hand more coldly than of 

turned my eyes upon him, and said, " You have yore, and with an augmentation of her former 

heard my question. Consider it addressed to stateliness of manner ; but still, I perceived— and 

yourself, if you choose. What answer do you I was touched by it— with an ineffaceable remcm- 

make?" brance of my old love for her son. She was 

" Sir," he rejoined, with an occasional scpara- greatly altered. Her fine figure was for less up- 

tlon and reunion of those delicate tips, " my an- right, her handsome fiice was deeply marked, 

Bwer must be qualified ; because, to betray Mr. and her hair was almost white. But when she 

James's confidence to his mother, and to betray sat down on the seat, she was a handsome lady 

it to you, are two different actions. It is not still ; and well I knew the bright eye with its 

probable, I consider, that Mr. James would en- lofty look, that had been a light in my very 

courage the receipt of letters likely to increase dreams at school. 

low spirits and unpleasantness ; but further than " Is Mr. Copperfield informed of everything, 

that, sir, I should wish to avoid going." Bosa ? " 

" Is that all ? " inqu ired Miss Dartle of me. " Yes." 

I indicated that I had nothing more to say. "And has he heard Littimer himself?" 

^Except,"! added, as I saw him moving ofL "Yes; I have told him why you wished it,*' 
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^ Ton are a good girL I have bad some elig^ht 
coTTeBpODdence with your former friend, sir,'* ad- 
dressing me, ** bnt it has not restored his sense 
of dnty or natural ohli^tlon. Therefore I have 
no other object in this, than what Rosa has men- 
tioned. If, by the course which may relieve the 
mind of the decent man you brought here (for 
whom I am sorry— I can say no more), ray son 
may be saved from again falling into the snares of 
a designing enemy, well I " 

She drew herself up, and eat looking straight 
before her, ftir away. 

"Madam," I said respectftilly, "T understand. 
I assure yon I am in no danger of putting any 
strained construction on your motives. But I 
must say, even to you, having Imowo this injured 
fomily from childhood, that if you suppose the 
girl, so deeply wronged, has not been cruelly de- 
luded, and would not rather die a hundred deaths 
than talie a cup of water from your son^s hand 
now, you cherish a terrible mistalce." 

"Well, Rosa, well!" said Mrs. Steerforth, as 
the other was about to interpose, *' it is no mat- 
ter. Let it be. You are married, sir, I am 
told?" 

I answered that I had been some time married. 

** And are doing well ? I hear little in the quiet 
life I lead, but I understand you are beginning to 
be fiimous." 

" I have been very fortunate,*' I said, " and And 
my name connected with some praise." 

" You have no mother? "—in a softened voice. 

"No." 

" It Is a pity," she returned. ** She would have 
been proud of you. Good night I " 

I took the band she held out with a dlgnifled, 
anbending air, and it was as calm in mine as if 
her breast had been at peace. Her pnde could 
still its very pulses, it appeared, and draw the 
placid veil before her face, through which she sat 
looking straight before her on the for distance. 

As I moved away from them along the terrace, 
I could not help observing how steadily they botii 
eat gazing on the prospect, and how it thickened 
and closed around them. Here and there, some 
early lamps were seen to twinkle In the distant 
city ; and in the eastern quarter of the sky the 
land light still hovered. But, from the greater 
part of the broad valley interposed, a mist was 
rising like a. sea, which, mingling with the dark- 
ness, made it seem as if the gathering waters 
would encompass them. I have reason to remem- 
ber this, and think of it with awe ; for before I 
looked upon those two again, a stormy sea had 
risen to their feet. 

Reflecting on what had been thus told me, I 
felt it right that it should be communicated to Mr. 
Peggotty. On the following evening I went into 
London in quest of liim. He was always wander- 
in;? about from place to place, with his one object 
of recovering his niece before him ; but was more 
in London than elsewhere. Often and often, now, 
had I seen him in the dead of night passing along 
the streets, searching, among the few who loitered 



out of doors at those tintlmely hours, for what he 
dreaded to find. 

He kept a lodging over the little chandler's 
shop in Hungerford Market, which I have hao oc- 
casion to mention more than once, and from which 
he first went forth upon his errand of mercy. 
Hither I directed my walk. On making inquiry 
for him, I learned from the people of the house 
that he had not gone out yet, and I should find 
him In his room up-stairs. 

He was sitting reading by a window in which 
he kept a few plants. The room was very neat 
and orderly. I saw in a moment tliat It was al- 
ways kept prepared for her reception, and that h» 
never went out bnt he thought it possible he 
might bring her home. He had not heard my tap 
at ihe door, and only raised his eyes when I laid 
my hand upon his shoulder. 

** Mas Y Davy I Thankee, sir ! thankee hearty, 
for this visit 1 Sit ye down. You're kindly wel- 
come, sir I " 

"Mr. Pcggotty," said I, taldng the chair he 
handed me, "don't expect much I I have heard 
some news." 

"OffimMy!" 

He put his hand, in a nervous manner, on bia 
mouth, and turned pale, as he fixed his eyes on 
mine. 

" It gives no cine to where she is ; but she is 
not with him." 

He sat down, looking intently at roe, and lis- 
tened in profound silence to all I had to tell. J 
well remember the sense of dignity, beauty even, 
with which the patient gravity of his face im- 
pressed me, when, having gradually removed his 
eyes from mine, he sat looking downward, lean- 
ing his forehead on his hand. He ofibred no in- 
terruption, but remained throughout perfectly 
still. He seemed to pursue her figure through the 
narrative, and to let every other shape go by him, 
as if it were nothing. 

When I bad done, he shaded his fhce, and con- 
tinued silent. I looked oat of the window for a 
little while, and occupied myself witii the plants. 

"How do you fare to feel about* it, Mas'r 
Davy ? " he inquired at length. 

" I think that she is living," I replied. 

" I doen't know. Maybe the first shock was 

too rough, and in the wildnessof her art ! 

That there blue water as she used to ^peak on. 
Could she have thowt o* that so many year, be- 
cause it was to be her grave 1 " 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened 
voice ; and walked across the little room. 

" And yet," he added, " Mas'r Davy, I have felt 
BO sure as she was living— I have know'd, awako 
and sleeping, as It was so trew that I should find 
her— I have been so led on by it, and held up by 
it— that I doen't believe I can have been deceived. 
Nol Em'ly's alive I " 

He put his hand down firmly on the table, and 
set his sunburnt tact into a resolute exprea* 
sion. 

" My niece, Em'ly, is alive, sir I " he said, stead- 
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ftntly. " I doenH know whcer it comes fronif or 
bow ^tis, but /am told as she's alive 1 ** 

He looked almost like a man Inspired, as he 
said it. I waited for a few moments, antil he 
could (^re me his undivided attention ; and then 
proceeded to explain the precaution, that, it had 
occurred to me last night, it would, oe wise to 
take. 

" Now, my dear friend-—'* I began. 

** Thankee, thankee, kind sir," he said, grasp- 
ing my hand in both of his. 

** If she should make her way to London, which 
is likely— for where could she lose herself so read- 
ily as in this vast city ; and what would she wish 
to do, but lose and hide herself, if she does not go 
home?—*' 

**And she won't go home," he interposed, 
shaking his head mournfully. *' If she had left of 
her own accord, she might ; not as Hwas, sir.** 

" If she should come here,** said I, " I believe 
there is one person, here, more likely to discover 
her than any other in the world. Do you remem- 
ber— hear what I say, with fortitnde— think of 
your great object I— do you remember Martha f ** 

"Of our town?** 

I needed no other answer than his l&ce. 

•* Do you know that she is in London ? ** 

** I have seen her in the streets,*' he answered 
with a shiver. 

**But you don't know,** said I, "that Em'ly 
was charitable to her, with Ham's help, long be- 
fore she fled from home. Nor, that, when wo mot 
one night, and spoke together in the room yonder, 
over the way, she listened at the door.** 

** Mas'r Davy I ** he replied In astonishment. 
" That night when it snew so liard ? " 

** That night. I have never seen her since. I 
went back, after parting from yon, to speak to 
her, but she was gone. I was unwilling to men- 
tion her to yon then, and I am now; but she is 
the person of whom I speak, and with whom I 
think we should communicate. Do you nnder- 
BUnd ? " 

'*Too well sir,** he replied. We bad sunk our 
voices, almost to a whisper, and continued to 
speak in that tone. 

" You say you have seen her. Do yon think 
that yon could find her ? I could only hope to do 
BO by chance." 

" I think, Mas'r Davy, T know wheer to look." 

"It is dark. Being together, shall we go out 
now, and try to find her to-night ? *' 

He assented and prepared to accompany me. 
Without appearing to observe what he was doing, 
I saw how carcfhlly he adjusted the little room, 
put a candle ready and the means of lighting it, 
arranged the bed, and finally took out of a drawer 
pne of her dresses (I remember to have seen her 
wear it), neatly folded with some other garments, 
and a bonnet, which he placed upon a chair. He 
made no allusion to these clothes, neither did I. 
There they had been waiting for her, many and 
many a night, no doubt. 

**Tlie time was, Mu*r Davy,** he oald, aa we 



camo dOTi'n-stairs, " when I thowt this girl, Mar- 
tha, a'most like the dirt underneath my Em'ly'a 
feet. God forgive me, there's a difference now 1 '* 

As we went along, partly to hold him in con- 
versation, and partly to satisfy myself, I asked 
him about Ham. He said, almost in the same 
words as formerly, that Ham was just the same, 
"wearing away his life with kiender no care no- 
how for't ; but never murmuring, and liked by 
alL" 

I asked him what he thought Ham*s state of 
mind was, in reference to the cause of their mis- 
fortunes? Whether he believed it was danger- 
ous? What he supposed, for example. Ham 
would do, if he and Steerforth ever shoukl en- 
counter ? 

"I doen*t know, sir," he replied. "I havo 
thowt of It oftentimes, but I can't arrize myself 
of it, no matters." 

I recalled to his remembrance the morning 
after her departure, when we were all three on 
the beach. " Do you recollect," said I, " a certain 
wild way in which he looked out to sea, and spoke 
about ' the end of it ? ' " 

"Sure Idol "said he. 

" What do you suppose he meant? " 

" Mas> Davy," he replied, "I've put the ques- 
tion 1o myself a mort o' times, and never found 
no answer. And theer's one curious thing— that, 
though he is so pleasant, I wouldn't ftire to feel 
comfortable to try and get his mind upon't. Ho 
never said a wured to me as wam't as dootifal 
as dootiftil could be, and it ain't likely as he'd be- 
gin to speak any other ways now ; but it's fal 
from being fleet water in his mind, where them 
thowts lays. It's deep, sir, and I can't see down.'* 

"Yon are right,*' said I, "and that has some- 
times made me anxious.** 

"And me too, Mas'r Davy," lie rejoined. 
" Even more so, I do assure you, than his venter- 
some ways, though both belong to the alteration 
in him. I doen't know as he'd do violence under 
any circumstances, but I hope as them two may 
be kep asunders." 

We had come through Temple Bar. into the 
city. Conversing no more now, And walking at 
my side, he yielded himself up to the one aim of 
his devoted life, and went on, with that hushed 
concentration of hie faculties which would have 
made his figure solitary in a multitude. We 
were not far from Blackfriars Bridge, when he 
turned his head and pointed to a solitary female 
figure flitting along the opposite side of the 
street. I knew it, readily, to be the figure that 
we sought. 

We crossed the road, and were pressing on 
towards her, when It occurred to me that she 
might be more disp<»sed to feel a woman's inter- 
est in the lost girl, if we spoke to her in a quieter 
place, aloof from the crowd, and where we should 
be less observed. I advised my companion, there- 
fore, that we should not address her yet, but fol- 
low her; consulting in this, likewise, an India' 
tinct dotire I had, to know where she went. 
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He acquiescing, we followed at a digtance: posited its mnd at the prison waBs. Coarse g^rttss 

never losing sight of her, bat never caring to and rank weeda straggled over all the marshy 

come very near, as she frcqacotly looked aboat. land tn the vicinity. In one part, carcases of 

Once she stopped to listen to a band of mask: : honses, inanspicioasly began and never finished, 

and then we stopped too. rotted away. In another, the ground was cambered 

She went on a long way. Still we went on. with msty iron monsters of steam-boilers, -wheels. 

It was evident, fVom the manner in which she cranks, pipes, fhmaces, paddles, anchors, divingr- 

held her coarse, that she was going to some fixed bells, windmill-sails, and I know not what stran^o 

destination ; and this, and her keeping in the objects, aceamalated by some epecnlator, and 

bnsy streets, and I suppose the strange fascina- grovelling in the dust, andemeath which — harisg 

tion in the socrecy and mystery of so following sunk into the soil of their own weight in w^et 

any one, made me adhere to my first parpose. weather— they had the appearance of vainly try- 

At length she tamed into a dull, dark street, ing to hide themselves. The clash and gJare of 

where the noise and crowd were lost ; and I said, sundry fiery Works upon the river side, arose by 

^ We may speak to her now ; " and, mending onr night to disturb everything except the heavy and 

pace, we went after her. unbroken smoke that poarcd out of their diint- 

y Bcys. Slimy gaps and causeways, winding among 

rrfiAT>rirn'T> vT TTXf old woodcu pilcs, wlth a slckly substance cluig^- 

CHAPTER XLVIL j^g t^ ^j^g XtXiQT, like green hair, and the raga of 

XABTHA. ]agt year's handbills ofTering rewards for drowned 

We were now down in Westminster. We had men fluttering above high-water mark, led down 

tamed back to follow her, having encountered through the ooze and slush to the ebb tide, 

her coming towards us ; and Westminster Abbey There was a story that one of the pits dug for 

was the point at which she passed from the lights the dead in the time of the Great Plague was 

and noise of the leading streets. She proceeded hereabout ; and a blighting influence seemed to 

so quickly, when she got free of the two currents have proceeded from it over the whole place. 

ofpaEsengers setting tcm'ardu and from the bridge. Or else it looked as if it liad gradually deoom- 

that, between this and the advance she had of us posed into that nightmare condition, oat of the 

when she struck off, we were in the narrow overflowings of the polluted stream. 
water-side street by Millbank before we came up As if she were a part of the refiise it had cast 

with her. At that moment she crossed the road, out, and left to corruption and decay, the girl we 

as if to avoid the footsteps that she beard so close had followed strayed down to the river^s brink, 

behind ; and, without looking bock, passed on and stood in the midst of this night-picture, 

even more rapidly. lonely and still, and looking at the water. 

A glimpse of the river through a dull gateway. There were some boats and barges astrand in 

where some wt^ons were housed for the night, the mud, and these enabled us to come within a 

seemed to arrest my feet. I touched my com- few yards of her without being seen. I then 

panicm without speaking, and we both forebore signed to Mr. Peggotty to remain where he was, 

to cross after her, and both followed on that op- and emerged firom their shade to speak to her. ] 

posite side of the way ; keeping as quietly as we did not approach her solitary figure without 

could in the shadow of the houses, but keeping trembling; for this gloomy end to her determined 

very near her. walk, and the way in which she stood, almost 

There was, and is when I write, at the end of within the cavernous shadow of the iron bridga 
that low-lying street, a dilapidated little wooden looking at the lights crookedly reflected in tha 
building, probably an obsolete old ferry -house, strong tide, inspired a dread within me. 
Its position is just at that point where the street I think she was talking to hereelf. I am sure, 
ceases, and the road begins to lie between a row although absorbed in gazing at the water, that 
of houses and the river. As soon as she came her Bhawl was ofi* her shoulders, and that she waa 
here, and saw the water, she stopped as if she muffling her hands in it, in an unsettled and bo- 
had come to her destination ; and presently went wildered way, more like the action of a sleep 
slowly along by the brink of the river, looking in- walker than a waking person. I know, and never 
tently at it. can forget, that there was that in her wild mauner 

All the way here, I had supposed that she was which gave roe no assurance but that she would 

going to some house ; indeed, I had vaguely enter- sink before my eyes, until 1 had her arm within 

tained the hope that the house might be in Eomo my grasp. 

way associated with the lost girl. But, that one At the same moment I said " Mariha t " 
dark glimpse of the river, through the gateway. She uttered a terrified scream, and struggled 

had Instinctively prepared me for her going no with me with such strength that I doubt if I could 

fiirther. . bave held her alone. But a stronger liand than 

The neighborhood was a dreary one at that mine was laid upon her ; and when she raised her 

time ; as oppressive, sad, and solitary by night, frightened eyes and saw whose it was, she made 

as any about London. There were neither wharves but one moreefl^ort and dropped down between 

nor houses on the melanchtly waste of road near us. We carried her away from the water to 

the great blank Prison. A sluggish ditch de- where there were some dry stones, and there laid 
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lier down, crying and moaning. In a little while some inarticulate thanks to me for not having 

She eat among the etones, holding her wretched driven her away from the door. 

head with hoth her hands. ** I w^ant to eay nothing for myself/^ she eaid, 

**Oh, the river r* Bhe cried passioaately. "Oh, after a few moments. **I am bad, I am lost. I 

the river I** have no hope at all. But tell him, eir,'' she had 

** Hush, hush !" said I. "Calm yourself." shrunk away ft-om him, *'if you don't feel too 

But she still repeated the same words, coutinu- hard to me to do it, that I never was in any way 

ally exclaiming, ** Oh, the river I " over and over the cause of his misfortune." 

again. *' It has never been attributed to you," I re- 

"I know it's like me I" she exclaimed. "I turned, earnestly responding to her earneiscneps. 

know that I belong to it. I Icnow that it*8 the *'It wa« yoa, if I don't deceive myself," she 

natural company ofsuch as lam t It comes ftom said, in a broken voice, "that came into the 

country places, where there was once no harm in kitchen, the night she took such pity on me ; was 

it— and it creeps through the dismal street?, de- so gentle to me ; didn't shrink away trom me like 

fi.led and miserable— and it goes away, like my all the rest, and gave me such kind he.'p! Was 

life, to a great sea, that is always tronbled--aud I it yoa, sir ? " 

feel that I must go with it I " " It was," said I. 

I have never known what despair was, except "I should have been in the river long ago," 

in the tone of those words. she said, glancing at it with a terrible expression, 

" I can't keep away from it. I can't forget it;. " if any wrong to her had been upon my mind. I 

It haunts me day and night. It's the only thing never could have kept out of it a single winter's 

in all the world that I am fit for, or that's fit for night, if I had not been free of any share in that ! " 

me. Oh, the dreadful river I " "The cause of her flight is too we'l under- 

The thonght passed through my mind that In stood,'* I said. " You are innocent of any part in 

the &ce of my companion, as he looked upon her it, we thoroughly believe,— we know." 

without speech or motion, I might have read his "Oh T might have been much the better for 

niece's history, if I had known nothing of it. I her, if I had had a better heart I '* exclaimed the 

never saw, in any painting or reality, horror and girl, with most forlorn regret;, "for she was 

compassion so impressively blended. He shook always good to me I She never spoke a word to 

as if ho would have &llen ; and his hand— I me but what was pleasant and right. Is it likely 

touched it with my own, for his appearance I would try to make her what I am myself, know, 

alarmed me— was deadly cold. ing what I am myself sp well? When I lost 

" She is in a state of frenzy," I whispered to everything liiat makes life dear, the worst of a'.l 

him. "She will speak differenlly in a little time." my thoughts was that I was parted for ever from 

I don't know what he would have said in h^l'* / 

answer. lie made some motion with his mouth, Mr. Peggotty, standing with one h;>od on the 

and seemed to tbiuk he had spoken ; but he had gunwale of the boat, and his eyes cast down, pat 

only pointed to her with his outstretched hand. Ids disengaged hand before his face. 

A new barst of crying came upon her now, in " And when I heard what had happened before 

which she once more hid her face among the that snowy night, from some belonging to onr 

stones, and lay before us, a prostrate image of town," cried Martha, " the bitterest thought in 

humiliation and rain. Knowing that this state all my mind was, that the peop'e would remem- 

must pass, before we could speak to her with any ber she once kept company with me, and would 

hope, I ventured to restrain him when he would say I had corrupted her ! When, Heaven knows, 

have raised her, and we stood by in silence until I would have died to have brought back her good 

she became more tranquil. name I " 

" Martha," said I then, leaning down, and Long nnnsed to any self-control, the p'ercing 

helping her to rise— she seemed to want to rise as agony of her remorse and grief was terrible, 

if with the intention of going away, but she was " T» have died, would not have been mach— 

weak, and leaned against a boat. " Do you know what can I say ?— I would have lived 1 " she cried, 

who this is, who is with me ? " "I would have lived to be old, in the wretched 

She said fointly, *' Yes." streets— and to wander about, avoided, in the 

"Do you know that we have fbllowed you a dark— and to see the daybreak on the ghastly 

long way to-night? " line of houses, and remember how the same sua 

She shook her head. She looked neither at used to shine into my room, and wake me once— 

him nor at me, but stood in a humble attitude, I would have done even that to save her I " 

holding her bonnet and shawl in one hand, with- Sinking on the stones, she took some in each 

out appearing conscious of them, and pressing hand, and clenched them up, as if she would have 

tlie other, clenched, against her forehead. gi'ound them. She writhed into some new posture 

"Are you composed enough," said I, "to constantly: stiffening her arms, twisting them 

speak on the subject which so interested you— I before her foce, as though to shut out from hei 

hope Heaven may remember It !— that snowy eyes the little light there was, and dropping her 

night?" head, as if it were heavy with insupportable 

Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured recollectiops. 
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"What shall I ever del" she eald, lighting 
thns with her despair. '*How can I go on as I 
am, a solitary cnrso to myself, a living disgrace 
to every one I come near I " Suddenly she tamed 
to my companion. *' Stamp upon me, kill me I 
When she was your pride, you would have thought 
I had done her harm If I had hrushed against her 
in the street. You can't believe— why should 
you ?— a syllable that comes out of my lips. It 
would be a burning sliame niion you, even now, 
if she and I exchanged a word. I don't complain. 
I don't say she and I are alike. I know there is 
a long, long way between us. I only say, with 
all my guilt and wretchedness upon my bead, 
that I am grate Ail to her from my soul, and love 
her. Oh don't think that all the power I had of 
loving anything, is quite worn out I Throw me 
away, as all the world does. Kill mc for being 
what I am, and having ever known her ; but don't 
think that of me I " 

He looked upon her, while she made this rap- 
plication, in a wild distracted manner ; and, when 
she was silent, gently raised her. 

" Martha," said Mr. Peggotty, " God forbid as 
r should Judge yon. Forbid as I, of all men, 
should do that, my girl 1 Yon doen't know half 
the change that*s come, in course of time, upon 
me, when yon think It likely. Well ! " he paused 
a moment, and then went on. *' You doen't un- 
derstand how 'tis that this here gentleman and 
me has wished to speak to you. You doen't 
understand what 'tis ^e has aforo ns. Listen 
now ! '* 

His influence upon her was complete. She 
stood, shriukingly, before him, as if she were 
afraid to meet his eyes; but her passionate sor- 
row was quite huBhcd and mute. 

•* If you heerd," said Mr. Peggotty, ** owt of 
what passed between Mas'r Davy and me, th* 
night when it snew so hard, yon know as I have 
been— wheer not— ftir to seek my dear niece. My 
dear niece," he repeated steadily. *'Fur she's 
more dear tome now, Martha, than ever she was 
dear afore." 

She put her hands before her face ; but other- 
wise remained quiet. 

" I have heerd her tell," said Mr. Peggotty, 
**a8 you was early left fatherless and motherless, 
with no friend fur to take, in a rough seafaring- 
way, their place. Maybe yon can guess that if 
you'd had such a friend, you'd have got into a 
way of being fond of him in course of time, and 
that my niece was kiender daughter-like to 
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As she was silently trembling, he put her 
shawl carefully about her, taking it up from the 
groiind for that purpose. 

*' Whereby," said he, " I know, both as she 
would to go to the wureld's furdest end with me, 
if she could once see me again ; and that she 
won'd fly to the wureld's furdest end to keep off 
seeing me. For though she ain't no call to doabt 
my love, and doen*t~and doen't," he repeated, 
with a quiet assurance oi the truth of what he 



as. 

I read, in every word of his plain ImpreeAlre 
way of delivering himself, new evidence of his 
having thought of this one topic, in every feature 
it presented. 

*' According to onr reckoning," he proceeded, 
** Mas'r Davy's here, and mine, she is like, one 
day, to make her own poor solitary course to 
London. We believe— Mas'r Davy, me, aod all 
of us— that yon are as innocent of everything that 
lias befell her, as the unborn child. Yon've spoke 
of her being pleasant, kind, and gentle to 70a. 
Bless her, I knew she was I I knew she always 
was, to all. You're thankfiil to her, and yon love 
her. Help ns all you can to find her, and maj 
Heaven reward you I " 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first 
time, as if she were doubtfol of what he had 
said. 

" Win yoa tmst me T " she asked, in a low 
TOice of astonishment. 

" Full and free I " said Mr. Peggotty. 

** To speak to her, if I sliould ever find her : 
shelter her, if I have any shelter to divide with 
her ; and then, without her knowledge, come to 
you, and bring you to her?'* she asked hur- 
riedly. 

We both replied together, " Yes I " 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly declared 
that she would devote herself to this task, fer 
Tcntly and faithfully. That she would nevex 
waver in it, never be diverted ft'om it, never re* 
linquish it while there was any chance of hope. 
If she were not true to it, might the object she 
now had in life, which bound her to something 
devoid of evil, in its passing away from her, leave 
her more forlorn and more despairing, if that were 
possible, than she has been upon the river's 
brink that night ; and then might all help, human 
and Divine, renounce her evermore! 

She did not raise her voice above her breath, 
or address ns, but said this to the night sky : then 
stood profoundly quiet, looking at the gloomy 
water. 

We Judged it expedient, now, to tell her all 
we knew ; which I recounted at length. She lis- 
tened with great attention, and with a face that 
often changed, but had the same purpose in all 
its varying expressions. Her eyes occasionally 
filled with tears, but those she repressed. It 
seemed as if her spirit were quite altered, cxd 
she could not be too quiet. 

She asked when all was told, where we were 
to be communicated with, if occasion f^liould 
arise. Under a dull lamp in the road« I wrote our 
two addresses on a leaf of my pocket-book, \\ h icb 
I tore out and gave to her, aod which she put in 
her poor bosom. I asked her where she Uvc4 
herself. She said, after a pause, in no place long. 
It were better not to know. 

Mr. Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, 
what already had occurred to mysi^lf, 1 Kiok oat 
my purse; but 1 could not prevail upon her to 
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ftDcept ftny money, nor coald I exact any promise annt^ cottage was open, and that a faint light in 

froui her that she would do so at another time. I the entry was shining out across the road, 

represented to her that Mr. Peggotty could not bo Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed 

called, for one in his condition, poor ; and that into one of her old alarms, and might be watching 

the idea of her engaging in this search, while de- the progress of some imaginary conflagration in 

pending on her own resources, shocked us both, the distance, I went to speak to her. It was w.th 

She continued steadbst In this particular, his very great surprise that I saw a man standing in 

influence upon her was equally powerless with her little garden. 

mine. She gratefully thanked him, but remained He tiad a glass and bottle in his hand, and was 

inexorable. in the act of drinking. I stopped short, among 

*' There may be work to be got,'* she said, the thick foliage outside, for the moon was up 

** ril try." now, though obscured ; and I recognised the man 

'* At least take some assistance,'* I returned, whom I had once supposed to be a delusion of Mr. 

** until you have tried." Dick's, and had once encountered with my aunt 

'* I could not do what I have promised, for in the streets of the city, 

money,'* she replied. ** I could not take it, if I He was eating as well as drinking, and seemed 

was starving. To give me money would be to to eat with a hungry appetite. He seemed curi- 

take away your trust, to takeaway the object that ons regarding tlie cottage, too, as if it were the 

you have given me, to take away the only certain first time he had seen it. After stooping to put 

thing that saves me firom the river." the bottle on the ground, he looked up at the win- 

**In the name of the great Judge," said I, dows, and looked about; though with a covert 

** before whom you and all of us must stand at and impatient air, as if he was anxious to t)0 

His dread time, dismiss that terrible idea 1 We gone, 

can all do some good, if we will.'* The light in the passage was obscured for a 

She trembled, and her lip shook, and her Ikce moment, and my aunt came out. She was agi- 

was paler, as she answered : tated, and told some money into his hand. I 

*'It has been put into your hearts, perhajM, to heard it chink, 

save a wretched creature for repentance. I am ** What's the nse of this f " he demanded, 

afhiid to think so ; it seems too liold. If any good *■'' I can spare no more," returned my aunt, 

should come of me, I might b^n to hope ; for ''" Then I can't go," said he. '* Here ! You 

nothing but harm has ever come of my deeds yet. may take it back I " 

I am to be trusted, for the first time in a long " You bad man," returned my aunt, with great 

while, with my miserable life, on account of what emotion ; " how can you use me so ? But why do 

you have given me to try for. I Imow no more, I ask ? It is because yon know how weak I am t 

and I can say no more." What have I to do, to free myself for ever of your 

Again she repressed the tears that had begun visits, but to abandon yon to your deserts ? " 
to flow; and, putting out her trembling hand, and *'And why don't you abandon me to my de- 
touching Mr. Peggotty, as if there were some serts ? *' said he. 

healing virtue in him, went away along the deso- *^ Tou ask me why I " returned my aunt. 

late road. She had been ill, probably for a long " What a heart you must have I " 

time. I observed, upon that closer opportunity He stood moodily rattling the money, and 

of observation, that she was worn and haggard, shaking his head, until at length he said : 

and that her sunken eyes expressed privation and ** Is this all yon mean to give me, then ? " 

endurance. " It is all I can give you," said my aunt " You 

We followed her at a short distance, onr know I have had losses, and am poorer than I 

way lying in the same direction, until we came used to be. I have told you so. Having got it, 

back into the lighted and populous streets. I why do you give me the pain of looking at you 

had such implicit confidence in her declaration, for another moment, and seeing what you luive 

that I then put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether it become?" 

would not seem, in the onset, like distrusting "I have become shabby enough, if you mean 

her, to follow her any farther. He being of the that," he said. " I lead tlie life of an owl." 

same mind, and equally reliant on her, we suffered " You stripped me of the greater port of all 1 

her to take her own road, and took ours, which ever had," said my aunt. *' You closed my heart 

was towards Highgate. He accompanied me a against the whole world, years and years. You 

good part of the way ; and when we parted, with' treated me falsely, ungratefully, and cruelly. Go, 

a prayer for the success of this fresh effbrt, there and repent of it. Don't add new injuries to the 

was a new and thoughtfhl compassion in him that long, long li^t of injuries you have done me I " 

I was at no loss to Interpret. " Aye I " he returned. " It's all very fine !— 

It was midnight when I arrived at home. I Well t I must do the best I can, Ibr the present, 

bad reached my own gate, and was standing lis- I suppose." 

tening for the deep bell of Saint Paul's, the sound In spite of himself, he appeared abi^hed by my 

of which I thought had been borne towanls me aunt's indignant tears, and came slouching out of 

among the multitude of striking clocks, when I the garden. Taking two or three qnick steps, aa 

y/a3 rather surprised to see that the door of my if I had just come up, I met him at the gate, and 
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went In ss he came oat. We eyed one another mention it to anybody else. This is my grompy. 

narrowly in passing, and with no fovor. frumpy story, and wo'll keep it to oiutieiTCS, 

" Annt," said I, hurriedly. " This man alarm- Trot 1 " 
ing you again I Let me speak to him. Who is > 



be?" 

"Child," njtnraed my aunt, taking my arm, CHAPTER XLVIIL 

" come in, and don't speak to me for ten miu- doxestzc. 

utes." I LABOKSD hard at my book, without aHovdiu? 

We sot down in her little parlor. My aunt re- it to interfere with the punctaal discharge of my 

th'cd behind the round green fan of former days, newspaper duties ; and it came out and was vnry 

which was screwed on the back of a chair, and snccessftil. I was not stunned by the praise 

occasionally wiped her eyes, for about a quarter wliich sounded in my ears, notwithstanding tbaS 

of an hour. Then she came out, and took a seat I was keenly alire to it, and thought better of my 

beside me. own performance, I tiare little doubt, than any- 

** Trot," said my aunt, cahnly, " it's my bus- body else did. It has always been in my observa- 

band." tion of human nature, that a man who has any 

'' Your husband, aunt ? I thought he had been good reason to believe in himself never floiurishes 

dead ! " himself before the foces of other people in order 

" Dead to me," returned my aunt, " but liying." that they may beliere in him. For this reason, 

I sat in silent amazement. I retained my modesty in very self-respect ; and 

** Betsey Trotwood don't look a likely subject the more praise I got, the more I tried to deserve, 
for the tender passion," said my aunt, composed- It is not my purpose, in this record, thongh in 
ly, " but the time was. Trot, when she believed in all other essentials it is my written memory, to 
that man most entirely. When she loved him, pursue the history of my own fictions, Tbey ex- 
Trot, right well. When there was no proof of press themselves, and I leave them to themselves, 
attadiment and affection that she would not have When I refer to them, incidentally, it is only as a 
given him. He repaid her by breaking her for- part of my progress. 

tune, and nearly breaking her heart. So she put Having some foundation for believing, by this 

all that sort of sentiment, once and forever, in a time, that nature and accident had made me an 

grave, and filled it up, and flattened it down." author, I pursued my vocation with confidence. 

" My dear good aunt I " Without such assurance I should certainly have 

*^I left him," my aunt proceeded, laying ber left it alone, and bestowed my energy on some 
hand as usual on the back of mine, " generously, other endeavor. I should have tried to find out 
f may say at this distance of time, lYot, that I what nature and accident really had made me, 
left him generonsly. He had been so cruel to me, and to be that, and nothing else, 
that I might have effected a separation on easy I had been writing, in the newspaper and else- 
terms for myself; but I did not He soon made where, so prosperously, that when my new suc- 
dncks and drakes of what I gave him, sank lower cess was achieved, I considered myself reasonably 
and lower, married another woman, I believe, be- entitled to escape fW>m the dreary debates. One 
came an adventurer, a gambler, and a cheat, joyful night, therefore, I noted down the music 
What he is now, you see. Bat he was a fine-look- of the parliamentary bagpipes for the last time, 
ing man when I married him," said my aunt, with and I have never heard it since; thongh i still 
an echo of her old pride and admiration in her recognise the old drone in the newspapers, with- 
tone ; '* and I believed him— I was a fool !— to be out any substantial variation (except, perhaps, 
the soul of honor I " that there is more of it) all the livelong session. 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her I now write of the time when I had been mar- 
head, ried, I suppose, about a year and a half. After 

" He is nothing to me now. Trot, less than several varieties of experiment, we had given up 

nothing. But, sooner than have him punished the housekeeping as a bad job. The house kept 

for his offences (as he would be if he prowled itself, and we kept a page. The principal tano- 

Ebont in this country), I give him more money tion of this retainer was to quarrel with the cook; 

than I can afford, at intervals when he reappears, in which respect he was a perfect Whittington, 

to go away. I was a fool when I married him ; without his cat, or the remotest diancc of being 

and I am so far an incurable fool on that subject, made Lord Mayor. 

that, for the sake of what I once believed him to He appears to me to have lived in a hail or 

be, I wouldn't have even this shadow of my idle saucepan-lids. His whole existence was a scuffle, 

fancy hardly dealt with. For I was in earnest, He would shriek for help on the mo«t improper 

Trot, if ever a woman was." occasions,— as when we had a little dinner party. 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy or a few friends in the evening,— and would come 

bigh, and smoothed her dress. tumbling out of the kitchen, with iron misBiles 

** There, my dear I " she said. " Now, you flying after him. We wanted to get rid of him, 

Icnow the beginning, middle, and end, and all but he was very much attached to us, and 

about It. We won't mention the subject to one wouldn't go. He was a tearful boy, and broke 

another any more ; neither, of course, will you into such deplorable lamentations, when a cossa* 
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tlon of oar connexion was hinted at, tliat we were celved that be was making me amends in every 

obliged to keep him. He had no mother— no new discovery: not to say, heaping obligations 

anything in the way of a relative, that I could on my head. 

discover, except a sister, who fled to America the At last I ran away myself, whenever I saw an 
moment we had taken him off her liands ; and he emissary of the police approaching with some 
became quartered on ns like a horrible yonng new intelligence ; and lived a stealthy life nntil 
changeliDg. He had a lively perception of hia he was tried and ordered to be transported. Even 
own nnfortnnate state, and was always mbbing then he couldn't be quiet, but was always writing 
his eyes with the sleeve of his Jacket, or stooping us letters ; and wanted so mach to see Dora be- 
to blow his nose on the extreme comer of a little fore he went away, that Dora went to visit him, 
pocket-handkerchief, which he never teould take and fointed when she foond herself inside the 
completely out of his pocket, but always econo- iron bars. In short, I had no peace of my life 
mlsed and secreted. until he was expatriated, and made (as I after- 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour at wards heard) a shepherd of, **up the country'* 
sis pounds ten per annum, was a source of con- somewhere ; I have no geographical idea where, 
tinnal trouble to me. I watched him as he grew All this led me into some serious reflections, 
—and he grew like scarlet beans— with painfUl and presented our mistakes in a new aspect ; as I 
apprehensions of the time when he would begin could not help communicating to Dora one even- 
to shave ; even of the daya when he would be ing, in spite of my tenderness for her. 
bald or grey. I saw no prospect of ever getting " My love," said 1, " it is very painful to me to 
rid of him ; and, projecting myself into the future, think that our want of system and management, 
used to think what an Inconvenience he would be involves not only ourselves (which we have got 
when he was an old man. used to), but other people." 

I never expected anything lesa, than this nn- " You have been silent for a long time, and 

fortunate^s manner of getting me out of my diffl- now yon are going to be cross t " said Dora. 
culty. He stole Dora's watch, which, like every- ^'No, my dear, indeed I Let me explain to 

thing else belonging to us, had no particular place you what I mean." 

of its own ; and, converting it into money, spent *' I think I don't want to know," said Dora, 
the produce (he was always a weak-minded boy) *'But I want you to know, my love. Put Jip 

in incessantly riding up and down between Lon« down." 

don and Uxbridge outside the coach. He was Dora put his noso to mine, and said '^Bohl" 

taken to Bow Street, as well as I remember, on to drive my seriousness away ; but, not succecd- 

the completion of his fifteenth Journey; when ing, ordered him into his Pagoda, and sat looking 

fonr-and-sixpence, and a second-hand fife which at me, with her hands folded, and a most resigned 

he couldn't play, were found ui>on Ms person. ' little expression of countenance. 

The surprise and its consequences -would have ''The fiict is, my dear," I began, "there is 

been much less disagreeable to me if he had not contagion in us. We infect every one about us." 
been penitent. But he was very penitent indeed, I might have gone on in this figurative manner, 

and in a peculiar way— not in the lump, but by if Dora's face had not admonished me that she 

instalments. For example: the day after that on was wondering with all her might whether I was 

which I was obliged to appear against him, he going to propose any new kind of vaccination, or 

made certain revelations touching a hamper in other medical remedy, for this unwholesome state 

the cellar, which we believed to be fhll of wine, of ours. Therefore I checked myself, and made 

but which h&d nothing in it except bottles and my meaning plainer. 

corks. We supposed he had now eased his mind, '' It is not merely, my pet," said I, ** that we 
and told the worst he knew of the cook ; but, a lose money and comfort, and even temper some- 
day or two afterwards, his conscience sustained a times, by not learning to be more careAil; but 
new twinge, and he disclosed bow she had a little that we incur the serious lesponsibility of spoil- 
girl, who, early every morning, took away our ing every one who comes into our service, or has 
bread; and also how he himself had been sub- any dealings with us. I begin to be afraid that 
orned to maintain the milkman in coals. In two the fault is not entirely on one side, but that tliese 
or three days more, I was informed by the author- people all turn out ill because we don't turn out 
ities of his having led to the discovery of sirloins very well ourselves.'* 

of beef among the kitchen-stuff, and sheets in the *' Oh, what an accusation 1 '* exclaimed Dora, 
rag-bag. A little while afterwards, he broke out opening her eyes wide ; '' to say that you ever saw 
in an entirely new direction, and confessed to a me take gold watches t Oh 1 " 
knowledge of burglarious intentions as to our ''My dearest," I remonstrated, "don't talk 
premises, on the part of the pot-boy, who was preposterous nonsense I Who has made the least 
Immediately taken up. I got to be so ashamed allusion to gold watches?" 
of being such a victim, that I would hAve given "You did," returned Dora. "You know yon 
nim any money to hold his tongue, or would have did. Yon said I hadn't turned out well, and corn- 
offered a round bribe for his being permitted to pared me to him.'* 
run away. It was an aggravating circumstance " To whom ?" I asked, 
in the case that he had no idea of this, but con- "To the page," sobbed Dora. "Oh, you cruel 
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Teliow, to compare yonr affectionate wife to a stinctiTO perception of what I was abont, and be> 

traneported page I Why didn't yoa tell me yonr carao a prey to the Iceenest apprehensions. Id 

opinion of me before we were married ? \Vhy particular, it was clear to me, that ahe thon^ht 

didn't yon say, yoa hard-hearted thing, that yon Shakespeare a terrible fellow. The formatioc 

were convinced, I was worse than a transported went on very slowly. 

page ? Oh, what a dreadftil opinion to have of I pressed Traddles into the service withont hi a 

me I Oh, my goodness I " knowledge ; and whenever he came to see ns, ex- 

"Now, Dora, my love," I retnmed gently, ploded my mines npon him for the edification of 

trying to remove the handkerchief she pressed to Dora at second hand. The amount of practicsl 

her eyes, ** this is not only very ridiculous of you, wisdom I bestowed npon Traddlea in this manner 

bnt very wrong. In the first place, it*8 not true.'* was immense, and of the best qnality ; bat it had 

** Yoa always said he was a story-teller," no other effect upon Dora than to depress her 

sobbed Dora. ** And now yon say the same of apirits, and make her always norvoas with the 

me I Oh, what shall I do I What shall I dread that It woold be her tarn next. I found 

do ! " myself in the condition of a schoolmaster, a trap« 

"My darling girl," I retorted, "I really mast a pitfoll; of always playing spider to Dora^s fly, 

entreat yon to be reasonable, and listen to what I and always pouncing out of my hole to her infiidte 

did say, and do say. My dear Dora, unless we learn dlstnrbance. 

to do our duty to those whom we employ, they will Still, looking forward through this intermedf- 
never learn to do their dnty to us. I am afraid we ate stage, to the time when there should be a 
present opportunities to people to do wrong, that perfect sympathy between Dora and me, and 
never onght to be presented. Even if we were when I should have '* formed her mind " to mj 
as lax as we are, in all onr arrangements, by entire satisfaction, I persevered, even for months, 
choice— which we are not— even if we liked it, Finding at last, however, that, although I bad 
and found it agreeable to be so— which we don't— been all this time a very porcupine o^ hedgehog, 
I am persuaded we should have no right to go on bristling all over with determination, I had effected 
in this way. We are positively corrapting people, nothing, it began to occur to me that perhaps 
We are bound to think of that I can't help Dora's mind was already formed. 
thinking of it, Dora. It is a reflection I am un- On Airther consideration this appeared so like- 
able to dismiss, and it sometimes makes me very ly, that I abandoned my scheme, which had had 
uneasy. There, dear, that's alL Come now. a more promising appearance in words than in 
Don't be foolish 1 " action : resolving henceforth to be satisfied with 

Dora would not allow me, for a long time, to my child- wife, and to try to change her into noth- 

remove the handkerchief. She sat sobbing and ing else by any process. I was heartily tired of 

marmnring behind it, that, if I was uneasy, why being sagacious and prudent by myself, and of 

had I ever been married ? Why hadn't I said, seeing my darling under restraint ; so, I bought a 

even the day before we went to church, that I pretty pair of ear-rings for her, and a collar for 

knewl should be uneasy, and I would rather not? Jip, and went home one day to make myself 

If I couldn't bear her, why didn't I send her away agreeable. 

to her aunts' at Putney, or to JuUa Mills in India f Dora was delighted with the little presents, 

Julia would be glad to see her, and would not call and kissed mo Joyfully ; but, there was a shadow 

her a transported page ; Julia never had called between us, however slight, and I had made up 

her anything of the sort. In short, Dora was so my mind that it should not be there. IF there 

afflicted, and so afflicted me by being in that con- must be such a shadow anywhere, I would keep 

dition, that I felt it was of no use repeating this it for the future in my own breast, 
kind of effort, though never so mildly, and I must I sat down by my wife on the sofk, and put the 

take some other course. ear-rings in her ears; and then I told her that I 

What other course was left to take? To "form feared we had not been quite as good company 

her mind ? '* This was a common phrase of words lately, as we used to be, and that the fault wns 

which had a fair and promising sound, and I re- mine. Which I sincerely felt, and which indeed 

solved to form Dora's mind. it was. 

I began immediately. When Dora was very "The tmth is, Dora, my life," I said, "I have 

childish, and I would have infinitely preferred to been trying to be wise." 

humor her, I tried to be grave— and disconcerted "And to make me wise too," said Dora, 

her, and myself too. I talked to her on the sub- timidly. " Haven't you, Doady ? " 
jects which occupied my thoughts ; and I read I nodded assent to the pretty inquiry of the 

Shakespeare to her— and fhtigued her to the last raised ejebrows, and kissed the parted lips, 
degree. I accustomed myself to giving her, as it " It's of not a bit of use," said Dora, shaking 

were quite casually, little scraps of useful infer- her head, until the ear-rings rang again. ".You 

mation, or sound opinion— and she started from know what a little thing I am, and what I wanted 

them when I let them off, as if they had been you to call me from the first. If yon can't do so, 

crackers. No matter how incidentally or natu- I am afraid you'll never like me. Are you sure 

rally I endeavored to form my little wife's mind, 1 you don't think, sometimes, it would have been 

could not help seeing that she always had an in- better to have—" 
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"Bone what, my dear?" For ehe made no 
effort to proceed. 

** Nothing? !" said Dora. 

** Nothing ? " I repeated. 

She pat her arms roand my neck, and laaghed, 
and called herself by her fiiTorite name of a goose, 
and hid her fbce on my ahoalder in auch a profa- 
sion of curls that it was quite a task to clear them 
away and see it. 

*• Don't I think it would haTe been better to 
have done nothing, than to have tried to form my 
little wife's mind ? '* said I, laughing at mysalf. 
** Is that the question ? Yes, indeed, I do." 

** Is that what yon have been trying?" cried 
Dora. "• Oh what a shocking boy ! " 

" But I shall never try any more," said L " For 
I love her dearly as she is." 

'* Without a story— really?" inquired Dora, 
creeping closer to me. 

*' Why should I seek to chancre," said I, "what 
has been so precious to me for so long ? You 
never can show better than as your own natural 
self, my sweet Dora ; and we'll try no conceited 
experiments, but go back to our old way, and be 

happy." 

** And be happy ! " returned Dora. " Yes 1 All 
day ! And yon won't mind things going a tiny 
morsel wrong, sometimes ? " 

" No, no," said I. '' We must do the best we 
can." 

"And you won't tell me, any more, that we 
make other people bad," coaxed Dora; "will 
you ? Because yon know it's so dreadfully cross 1 " 

" No, no," said 1. 

" It's better for me to be stupid than uncom- 
fortable, isn't it ? " said Dora. 

"Better to be naturally Dora than anything 
else in the world." 

"In the world! Ah Doady, it's a large 
place I '* 

She shook her head, turned her delighted 
bright eyes up to mine, kissed nie, broke into a 
merry laugh, and sprang away to put on Jip's new 
collar. 

So ended my last attempt to make any change 
in Dora. I had been unhappy in trying it; I 
could not endure my own solitary wisdom ; I could 
not reconcile it with her former appeal to me as 
my child-wife. I resolved to do what I could, in 
a quiet way, to improve our proceedings myself; 
but, I foresaw that my utmost would bo very lit- 
tle, or I must degenerate into the spider again, 
and be for ever lying in wait. 

And the shadow I have mentioned, that was not 
to be between us any more, but was to rest wholly 
on my own heart. How did that fall ? 

The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. It 
was deepened. If it were changed at all ; but it 
was as undefined as ever, and addressed me like 
a strain of sorrowftil music faintly heard in tho 
night. I loved my wife dearly, and I was happy ; 
Dnt the happiness I had vaguely anticipated, once, 
was not the happiness I enjoyed, and there was 
always bomething wanting 



In ftilfilment of the compact I have made with 
myself, to reflect my mind on this paper, I again 
examine it, closely, and bring its secrets to the 
light What I missed, I still regarded— I al- 
ways rQ;arded— as something that had been a 
dream of my youthful fiincy ; that was incapable 
of realisation ; tliat I was now discovering to be 
so, with some natural pain, as all men did. But, 
that it would have been better for me if my wife 
could liave helped me more, and shared the many 
thoughts in which I had no partner ; and that this 
might have been ; I knew. 

Between these two irreconcilable conclupions : 
the one, that what I felt was general and unavoid- 
able ; the other, that it was particular to me, and 
might luve been different : I balanced curiously, 
with no distinct sense of their opposition to each 
other. When I thought of the airy dreams of 
youth that are incapable of realisation, I thought 
of the better state preceding manhood that I had 
outgrown. And then the contented days with 
Agnes, in the dear old house, arose before me, like 
spectres of the dead, that might have some renewal 
in another world, but never never more could be 
reanimated here. 

Sometimes, the speculation came into my 
thoughts. What might have happened, or what 
would have happened, if Dora and I had never 
known each other ? But, she waa so incorporated 
with my existence, that 'it was the idlest of all 
fancies, and would soon rise out of my reach and 
sight, like gossamer floating: in the air. 

I always loved her. What I am describing, 
slumbered, and half awoke, and slept again, in the 
innermost recesses of my mind. There was no 
evidence of it in me ; I know of no influence it 
had in anything I said or did. I bore the weight 
of all our little cares, and all my projects ; Dora 
held the pens ; find we both felt that our shares 
were adjusted as the case required. She was 
truly fond of me, and proud of me ; afid when 
Agnes wrote a few earnest words in her letters to 
Dora, of tho pride and interest with which my 
old fHends heard of my growing reputation, and 
read my book as if they heard me speaking its con- 
tents, Dora read them out to me with tears of joy 
in her bright eyes, and said I was a dear old 
clever, famous boy. 

"The first mistaken impulse of an undisci- 
plined heart." Tiiose words of Mrs. Strong's 
were constantly recurring to me, at this time; 
were almost always present to ray mind. I awoke 
with them, often, in the night; I remember to 
have even read them, in dreams, inscribed upon 
the walls of houses. For I knew, now, that my 
own heart was undisciplined when it first loved 
Dora ; and that if it bad been disciplined, it never 
could have felt, when we were married, ^hat it 
had felt in its secret experience. 

"There can bo no disparity in marriage, like 
unsuitability of mind and purpose.** Those 
words 1 remembered too. I had endeavored to 
adapt Dora to myself, and found it impracticable. 
It remained for me to adapt myself to Dora : to 
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Bharevrith her wbat I coald, and be happy; to *' No?" said my aunt, taking off herspecta- 

bear on my own shoulders what I must, and be cles. 

still happy. This was the discipline to which I *' I conldn^t have any otbo* dog bat Jlp,** eaid 

tried to bring my heart, when I began to think. Dora. ** It would be bo nnkind to Jip ! Besidca, 

It made my second year much happier than my I couldn't be such (riends with any other dog bat 

first; and, what was better still, made Dora's life Jip ; because he wouldn't have known me before 

all sunshine. I was married, and wouldn't have burked at 

But, as that year wore on, Dora was not strong. Doady when he first came to our house. I conldn *t 

I had hoped that lighter hands than mine would care for any other ^og but Jip, I am afraid, annt.** 
help to mould her character, and that a baby- ** To be sure I'* said my aunt, patting her cheek 

smile upon her breast might change my child-wife again. " You are right'* 

to a woman. It was not to be. The spirit **Yoa are not offended," said Dora, *'are 

fluttered for a moment on the threshold of its you ? '* 

little prison, and, unconscious of captivity, took ** Why, what a sensitive pet it is I '* cried my 

wing. aunt, bending over her affccti<mately. ** To think 

** When I can ran about again, as I used to do, that I could be (tended 1 '* 
aunt," said Dora, *' I shall make Jip race. He is *' No, no, I didn't really think so,** returned 

getting quite slow and lazy.** Dora ; *^ but I am a little tired, and it made me 

*^I suspect, my dear,'* said my aunt, quietly silly foramoment— -lam always a silly little thing, 

working by her side, ** he has a worse disorder you know ; but it made me more silly—to talk 

tU&n that. Age, Dora.** about Jip. He has known me in all that has hap- 

*' Do you think he is old ? ** said Dora, aston- pened to me, haven't you, Jip t And I conldn'* t 

ished. ** Oh, how strange it seems that Jip should bear to slight him, because he was a little altered 

be old I** -could I, Jip t" 

'' It's a complaint we are all liable to. Little Jip nestled closer to his mistress, and lazily 

One, as we get on in life," eaid my aunt, cheer- licked her hand. 

fUlIy ; " I don't feel more free from it than I used *' Tou are not so old, Jip, are yon, that you*l] 

to be, I assure you.** leave your mistrees yet ? '* said Dora. " We may 

^' But Jip,'* said Dora, looking at him with keep one another company, a little longer 1 ** 
compassion, ** even little Jip 1 Oh, poor fel- My pretty Dora 1 When site came down to din- 
low ! '* ner on the ensuing Sunday, and was so glad to 

*'I dare say he*ll last a long time yet. Bios- see old Traddles (iitrho always dined with us on 

som," said my aunt, patting Dora on the cheek, Sunday), we thought she would be *** running about 

as she leaned out of her conch to look at Jip, who as she used to do '* in a few days. But they said, 

responded by standing on his hind legs, and wait a few days more, and then, wait a few days 

baulking himself in various asthmatic attempts to more ; and still she neither ran mat walked. She 

scramble up by the head and shoulders. *'He looked very pretty, and was very merry; but the 

must have a piece of fiannel in bis house this little feet that used to be so nimble when they 

winter, and I shouldn't wonder if he came out danced round Jip, were dull and motionless, 
quite flresh again, with the flowers in the spring. I began to carry her down-stairs every morning. 

Bless \\A little dog I ** exclaimed my aunt ^' If and up-stairs every night She would clasp me 

lie had as many lives as a cat, and was on the round the neck and laugh, the while, as if I did it 

point of losing 'em all, he'd bark at me with his for a wager. Jip wonld bark and caper round ns, 

last breath, I believe I " and go on before, and look back on the landing, 

Dora had helped him up on the sofa ; where he breathing short, to see that we were coming. My 

really was defying my aunt to such a Airious ex- aunt, the best and most cheerfttl of nurses, would 

tent, that he couldn't keep straight, but barked trudge after ns, a moving mass of shawls and pit- 

himself sideways. The more my aunt looked at lows. Mr. Dick would not have relinquished his 

him, the more he reproached her; for, she had post of candle-bearer to any one alive. Traddles 

lately taken to spectacles, and for some inscruta- would be often at the bottom of the staircase, 

ble reason he considered the glasses personal. looking on, and taking cbai^ of sportive messages 

Dora made him lie down by her, with a good from Dora to the dearest girl in the world. We 

dual of persuasion ; and when he was quiet, dxew made quite a gay procession of it, and my child- 

oue of his long ears through and through her wife was the gayest there. 

lit«nd, repeating thoughtfully, *'Even little Jip! But, sometimes, when I took her up, and felt 

Oh, poor fellow 1 ** that she was lighter in my arms, a dead blank 

*^His lungs are good enough,** said my aunt, feeling came upou me, as if I were approaching 

gaily, "and his dislikes are not at all feeble. He to some fk-ozen region yet unseen, that numbed 

has a good many years before him, no doubt. But my life. I avoided the recognition of this feelmg 

if you want a dog to race with, Little Blossom, by any name, or by any communing with mygelf ; 

he has lived too well for that, and I'U give you until one night, when it was very strong upon me, 

one.** and my aunt had left her with a parting cry of 

" Thank you, aunt," said Dora, faintly. ** But *' Good-night, Little Blossom," I sat down at my 

don't, please I " desk alone, and cried to think, Oh wliat a fatal 
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ZBune it was, and how the bloBSom withered in tripartite character of woman, wife, and mother, 

its bloom upon the tree I it is my intention to fly from myself for a short 

I period, and devote a respite of elght-and-forty 

nTAPT^TrT? "TTTY hours to rcvisiting some metropolitan sceDes of 

cuAi'llfilc XLIX. past enjoyment. Among other havens of domes- 

1 AM INVOLVED m MYSTEBT. tic tranquillity and peace of mind, my feet will 

1 RECEIVED one morning by the post, the fol- naturally tend towards the King's Bench Prison, 

lowing letter, dated Canterbury, and addressed to In stating that I shall be (T). V.) on the outside of 

me at Doctors^ Commons; which I read with'^Bome the south wall, of that place of incarceration oa 

emprise : civil process, the day after to-morrow, at seven in 

" My deab Sm, ^^ evening, precisely, my object in this epistolary 

" Circumstances beyond my individual .con- communication is accomplished, 

trol have, for a considerable lapse of time, effected " I ^o *»<>* f«®l warranted in solici ting my former 

a severance of that intimacy which, in the limited ^^^nd Mr. Copperfield, or my former friend Mi-, 

opportunities conceded to me in the midst of my Thomas Traddles, of the Inner Temple, if that 

professional duties, of contemplating the scenes gentleman is still existent and forthcoming, to 

and events of the past, tinged by the prismatic condescend to meet me, and renew (so far as may 

hues of memory, has ever afforded me, as it ever ^®) our past relations of the olden time. I confine 

must continue to afford, gratifying emotions of no myself to throwing out the observation, that, at 

common description. This fact, my dear sir, the hour and place I have indicated, may be fouad 

combined with the distinguished elevation to such ruined vestiges as yet 

which your talents have raised you, deters me *'Bemain, 

from presuming to aspire to the liberty of address- " ^^ 

ing the companion of my youth, by the fomiliar "-A- 

appellation of Copperfield I It is sufficient to know "FaDen Tower, 

tliat the name to which I do myself the honor to " Wilkins Micawber. 

refer, will ever be treasured among the muniments " P* S. It may be advisable to superadd to the 

of our house (I allude to the archives connected a^ove, the statement that Mrs. Micawber is mi 

with our former lodgers, preserved by Mrs. Mlcaw- '^ confidential possession of my intentions." 

ber), with sentiments of personal esteem amount- I r^td the letter over several times. Making 

ing to afi'ection. due allowance for Mr. Micawber's lofty style of 

*' It is not for one situated, through his original composition, and for the extraordinary relish with 

errors and a fortuitous combination of unpropi- which he sat down and wrote long letters on all 

tiouB events, as is the foundered Bark (if he may possible and impossible occasions, I still believed 

be allowed to assume so maritime a denomina- that something important lay hidden at the bot- 

tion), who how takes up the pen to address you — torn of this roundabout communication. I put it 

it is not, I repeat, for one so circumstanced, to down, to think about it ; and took it up again, to 

adopt the language of compliment, or of congratu- read it once more; and was still pursuing it, 

lation. That, be leaves to abler and to purer hands, when Traddles found me in the height of ray per- 

"If your more important avocations should plexity. 

admit of your ever tracing these imperfect charac- " My dear fellow," said I, " I never was better 

ters thus &r— which may be, or may not be, as pleased to see you. Yon come to give me the 

circumstances arise— you will naturally inquire benefit of your sober Judgment at a most oppor- 

by what object am I influenced, then, in Inditing tune time. I have received a very singular letter, 

the present missive ? Allow me to say that I fully Traddles, ftom Mr. Micawber." 

defer to the reasonable character of that inquiry, " No ? " cried Traddles. " You don't say 

and proceed to develop it ; premising that it is bo ? And I have received one from Mrs. Micaw- 

iu)t an object of a pecuniary nature. ber 1 " 

" Without more directly referring to any latent With that, Traddles, who was flushed with 
ability that may possibly exist on my part, of walking, and whose hair, under the combined 
wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the devour- effects of exercise and excitement, stood on end 
Ing and avenging flame In any quarter, I may be as if he saw a cheerlUl ghost, produced his letter 
permitted to observe, in passing, that my brightest and made an exchange with me. I watched him 
visions are for ever dispelled— that my peace is into the heart of Mr. Micawber's letter, and re- 
shattered and my power of enjoyment destroyed— turned the elevation of eyebrows with which ho 
that my heart is no longer in the right place— and said *' * Wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the 
that I no more walk erect before my fellow-man. devouring and avenging flame I ' Bless rae, Cop- 
The canker is in the flower. The cap is bitter to perfleld I "—and then entered on the perusal of 
the brim. The worm is at his work, and will soon Mrs. Micawber's epistle, 
dispose of his victim. The tK)oner the better. It ran thus : 
But I will not digress. *' My best regards to Mr. Thomas Traddles, 

** Placed in a mental position of peculiar pain- and if he should still remembei one who formerly 

fhlness, beyond the assuaging reach even of Mrs. had the happiness of being well acquainted with 

BiQcawber's influence, tboosh exercised in the him, may I beg a few moments of his leisure 
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time ? I assure Mr. T. T. that I woaTd not In- 
trade npoQ his kindness, were I in any other posi- 
tion than on the confines of distraction. 

'* Though harrowing to myself to mention, the 
alienation of Mr. Micawber (formerly so domesti- 
cated) fh>m his wife and fomily, is the cansc of 
my addressing my unhappy appeal to Mr. Trad- 
dlcs, acd soliciting liis beet indulgence. Mr. T. 
can form no adequate idea of the cliange In Mr. 
Micawber's conduct, of his wildncss, of his yio- 
lence. It has gradually augmented, until It as- 
i?nmes the appearance of aberration of intellect. 
Scarcely a day passes, I assure Mr. Traddles, on 
which some paroxysm does not talce place. Mr. 
T. will not require me to depict iny feelings, 
when I inform him that I have become accus- 
tomed to hear Mr. Micawber assert that he has 
sold himself to the D. Mystery and secrecy have 
long been his principal characteristic, have long 
i^placcd unlimited confidence. The slightest 
provocation, even l)eing asked if there is any- 
thing he would prefer for dinner, causes him to 
express a wish for a separation. Lant night, on 
being childishly solicited for twopence, to buy 
* lemon-stunners *— a local sweetmeat— ho pre- 
sented an oyst^r-lcnlfe at the twins I 

" I entreat Mr. Traddles to bear with too in 
entering into these details. Without thorn, Mr. 
T, would Indeed find it diflScult to form the fisiint- 
est conception of my heart-rending situation. 

** May I now venture to confide to Mr. T. the 
purport of my letter ? Will he now allow me to 
throw myself on his friendly consideration t Oh 
yes, for I know his heart! 

" The quick eye of aflbction Is not easily 
blinded, when of the female sex. Mr. Micawber 
is going to London. Though he studiously con- 
cealed his hand, this morning before breakfast, in 
writing the direction-card which he attached to 
the little brown valise of happier days, the eagle- 
glance of matrimonial anxiety detected d,o,n, dis- 
tinctly traced. The West-End destination of the 
coach, is the Golden Cross. Dare I fervently im- 
plore Mr. T. to see my misguided husband, and 
to reason with him ? Dare I ask Mr. T. to en- 
deavor to step in between Mr. Micawber and his 
agonised fiimily ? Oh, no, for that would be too 
much! 

" If Mr. Copporfield should yet remember one 
unknown to fame, will Mr. T. take charge of my 
unalterable regards and similar entreaties? In 
any case, he wDl have the benevolence to consider 
this commvnication strictly private^ and onno ac- 
count whatever to be alluded to^ hoioever distantly^ 
in the presence of Mr, Micawber. If Mr. T. should 
ever reply to it (which I cannot but feel to bo 
most improbable), a letter addressed to M. E., 
Post-Office, Canterbury, will be fraught with iea^ 
painful consequences than any addressed imme- 
diately to one, who subscribes herself, in ex- 
treme distress, 

" Mr. Thomas Traddles*8 rcspectftil fHend and 
BupplJant, 



"What do yon think of that letter?'* ssad 
Traddles, casting his eyes upon me, when 1 bad 
read it twice. 

" What do you think of the other T " ludd 
I. For he was still reading it with knitted brows. 

" I think that the two together, Coppcirfieia,*' 
replied Traddles, *" mean tnore than Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber usually mean in their correspondence 
—but I don't know what. They are both written 
in good faith, I have no doubt, and without any 
collnsion. Poor thing!" he was now alluding 
to |frs. Micawbcr's letter, and we were stand- 
ing side by side comparing the two ; *^' it will 
be a charity to write to her, at all events, and 
tell her that we will not Ml to see Mr. Micaw- 
ber." 

I acceded to this, the more readily, becanee I 
now reproached myself with having treated her 
former letter rather lightly. It had set me think- 
ing a good deal at the time, as I have mentioned 
in its place ; but my absorption in my own affaire, 
my experience of the family, and ray hearing 
nothing more, had gradually ended in my dis- 
missing the subject. I had often thought of the 
Micawbers, but chiefly to wonder what *' pe- 
cuniary liabilities" they were establishing in 
Canterbury, and to recall how shy Mr. Micaw- 
ber was of me when he became clerk to Uriah 
Hcep. 

However, I now wrote a comforting letter to 
Mrs. Micawber. in our Joint names, and we both 
signed it. As we walked into town to post it, 
Traddles and I held a long conDerence, and 
launched into a number of speculations, which I 
need not repeat. We took my aunt into oar 
counsels in the afternoon ; but our only decided 
conclusion was, that we would be very ponctaal 
in keeping Mr. Micawber's appointment. 

Although we appeared at the stipulated place 
a quarter of an hour before the time, we found 
Mr. Micawber already there. He was standing 
with his arms folded, over against the wall, look- 
ing at the spikes on the top, with a seniimeu- 
tal expression, as if they were the interlacing 
boughs of trees that had shaded him in hia 
youth. 

When we accosted bira, his qianner was some- 
thing more confused, and something less genteel 
than of yore. He had relinquished his legal suit 
of black for the purposes of this excursion, and 
wore the old surtout and tights, but not quite 
with the old air. Ho gradually picked up more 
and more of it as wc conversed with him ; but, 
his very eye-glass seemed to bang less easily, and 
bis shirt-collar, though still of the old formidable 
dimensions, rather drooped. 

*' Gentlemen I" said Mr. Micawber, after the 
first salutations, "you are friends in need, and 
friends indeed. Allow m6 to offer my inquiries 
with reference to the physical welfare of Mrs, 
Copperfield in esse, and Mrs. Traddles in posse^-^ 
presuming, that is to say, that my friend Mr. 
Traddles is not yet united to the object of 143 
afifections, for weal and for woe." 
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We acknowledged his politeness, and made a8^urft1end,Iam8orryforit;if7ona8kafterhim 

suitable replies. He then directed our attention as my friend, I eardonically smile at It. In wbat- 

to the wall, and was beginning, " I assure yon, ever capacity you ask after my employer, I beg, 

gentlemen," when I ventured to object to that without offence to you, to limit my reply to this— 

ceremonious form of address, and to beg that ho that whatever his state of health may be, his ap« 

would speak to us in the old way. pcarance is foxy : not to say diabolical. You will 

"My dear Copperfleld," he returned, pressing allow me, as a private individual, to decline pur. 

my hand, " your cordiality overpowers me. This suing a subject which has lashed me to the ut- 

rcceptlon of a shattered fragment of tiie Temple most verge of desperation in my professional 

once called Man— if I may be. permitted so to ex- capacity." 

press myself— bespeaks a heart that is an honor I expressed my rej^'et for having innocently 
to our common nature. I was at)ont to observe touched upon a theme that roused him so much, 
that I again behold the serene spot where some " May I ask," said I, " without any hazard of re- 
ef the happiest hours of my existence fleeted by." peating the mistake, how my old friends Mr. and 

" Made so, I am sure, by Mrs. Micawber," said Miss Wickfield are ? " 

I. '* I hope she is well ? " " Miss Wickfield," said Mr. Micawber, now 

** Thank you," returned Mr. Micawber, whose turning red, " is, as she always is, a pattern, and 

face clouded at this refereuce, " she is but so-so. a bright example. My dear Copperlleld, she is the 

And this," said Mr. Micawber, nodding his head only starry spot in a miserable existence. My 

sorrowfully, *' is the Bench I Where, for the first respect for that young lady, my admiration of her 

time in many revolving years, the overwhelming character, my devotion to her for her love and 

pressure of pecuniary liabilities was not pro- truth, and goodness I— Take me," said Mr. 

claimed, from day to day, by importunate voices Micawber, " down a turning, for, upon my soul, 

declining to vacate the passage ; where there was in my present state of mind I am not equal to 

no knocker on the door for any creditor to appeal this I " 

to ; where personal service of process was not re- We wheeled him off into a narrow street, where 
quired, and detainers were merely lodged at the he took out his pocket-handkerchief, aud stood 
gate I Gentlemen," said Mr. Micawber, " when with his back to a wall. If I looked as gravely at 
the shadow of that iron-work on the summit of him as Traddles did, he must have found our com- 
the brick structure has been reflected on the pany by no means inspiriting, 
gravel of the Paradfe, I have seen my children "It is my fate," said Mr. Micawber, unfeigned- 
thread the mazes of the intricate pattern, avoiding ly sobbing, but doing even that, with the shadow 
the dark marks. I have been liamiliar with every of the old expression of doing something genteel ; 
stone in the place. If I betray weakness, you ** it is my fate, gentlemen, that the finer feelings 
will know how to excuse me." of our nature have become reproaches to me. My 

"We have all got on in life since then, Mr. homage to Miss Wickfield, is a flight of arrows in 

Micawber," said I. my bosom. You had better leave me, if you 

"Mr. Copperfield," returned Mr. Micawber, please, to walk the earth as a vagabond. The 

bitterly, " when I was an inmate of that retreat I worm will settle my business in double-quick 

could look my fellow-man in the face, an.d punch time." 

his head if he offended me. My fellow-man and Without attending to this invocation, we 

myself are no longer on those glorious terms 1 " stood by, until he put up his pocket-handkerchief. 

Turning from the building in a downcast man- palled up his shirt-collar, and, to delude any pcr- 

ner, Mr. Micawber accepted my profl*ered arm on son in the neighborhood who mi^^ht have been 

one Bide, and the proffered arm of Traddles on the observing him, hummed a tune with his hat very 

other, and walked away between us. much on one side. I then mentioned— not know- 

" There are some landmarks," observed Mr. ing what might be lost if we lost sight of hira 

Micawber, looking fondly back over his shoulder, yet— that it would give me great pleasure to in- 

" on the road to the tomb, which, but Ibr the im- troduce him to my aunt, if he would ride out to 

piety of the aspiration, a man would wish never Highgate, where a bed was at his serxice. 

to have passed. Such is the Bench in my "You shall make us a glass of your own 

chequered career." punch, Mr. Micawber," said I, " and forget whot- 

" Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber," ever you have on your mind, in pleasanter remi- 

said Traddles. niscences." 

" I am sir," interposed Mr. Micawber. " Or, if confiding anything to friends i^lll be 

" I hope," said Traddles, " it is not because more likely to relieve you, yon shall impart it to 

you have conceived a dislike to the law— for I am us, Mr. Micawber," said Traddles, prudently. 

a lawyer myself, yon know." " Gentlemen," returned Mr. Micawber, " do 

Mr. Micawber answered not a word. with me as you will ! I am a straw upon the sui^ 

" How is our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber % " face of the deep, and am tossed in all directions 

said I, after a silence. by the elephants— I beg your pardon ; I should 

"My dear Copperfield," returned Mr. Mlcaw- have said the elements." 

ber, bursting into a state of much excitement. We walked on, arm-in-arm, again ; found the 

and taming pale, " if you ask after my employer coach in the act of starting ; and arrived at High- 
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mate without encountering tnj dlfflcnltles by the eyes wide open, and his hair more emphattcany 

way. I waa very uneasy and very uncertain in erect than ever, stared by toms at the g;roand ai^ 

my mind what to say or do for the l>est— so was at Hr. Micawber, without so much as attempting 

TraddJes, evidently. Mr. Micawber was for the to put in a word. My aunt, though I saw that her 

most part plunged into deep gloom. He occa- shrewdest observation was concentrated on her 

sionnlly made an attempt to smarten himself, and new guest, had more useful poBeesai<m of her wits 

hum the fag-end of a tune ; but liis relapses into than either of us ; ior she held him in conversa 

profound mKlancholy were only made the more tion, and made it necessary for him to talk, whetth 

impre^sive by the mockery of a hat exceedingly er he lilced it or not. 

on one side, and a shirt-collar pulled up to his " Yon are a very old fHend of my nephew's, 

eyes. Mr. Micawber," said my aunt. ^ I wiah I bad had 

We went to my aunt's house rather than to the pleasure of seeing you before." 
mine, because of Dora's not being well. My aunt ** Madam," returned Mr. Micawber, ^^I wish I 

presented herself on being sent for, and welcomed had had the honor of loiowing yon at an'earlitt 

Mr. Micawber with gracious cordiality. Mr. period. I was not always the wreck yoa at prea- 

Mlcawber kissed her hand, retired to the window, ent behold." 

and pulling out his pocket-handkerchief; had a *' I hope Mrs. Micawber and your fhimily are 

mental wrestle with himself. well, sir," said my aunt. 

Mr. Dick was at home. He was by nature so Mr. Micawber inclined his head. ** They ara 

exceedingly compassionate ofany one who seemed as well ma'am," he desperately observed, alter a 

to be ill at ease, and was so quick to find any pause, *^as Aliens and Outcasts can ever hope to 

such person out, that he shook hands with Mr. be." 

Micawber, at least half-adozen times in five min- ** Lord bless you, sir 1 " exclaimed my aunt in 

utes. To Mr. Micawber, in his trouble, this herabrupt wsy. ''What are yon talking about?" 
wnraith, on the part of a straDgcr, was so ex- ''^ The subsistence of my family, ma'am,'* re- 

trcmely toucl\ing, that he could only say, on the turned Mr. Micawber, *' trembles in the ba^mce. 

occasion of each succcsslye shake, *' My dear sir. My employer " 

you overpower me I' Which gratified Mr. Dick Here Mr. Micawber provoidngly left off; and 

so much, that he went at it again with grater began to peel the lemons that had been under my 

vigor than before. ' directions set before him, together with all tha 

'' The friendliness of this gentleman," said Mr. other appliances be used in making punch. 
Micawber to my aunt, " if you will allow me, *' Your employer, you know," said Mr. Dick, 

ma'am, to cull a figure of speech trom the vocabu- Jogging his ai-m as a gentle reminder, 
lary of our coarser national spots— floors me. To *' My good sir," returned Mr. Micawber, "you 

a man who is struggling with a complicated burden recall me. I am obliged to you." They shook 

of perplexity and disquiet, such a reception is hands again. '* My employer, ma'am«>Mr. Heep 

trying, I assure you.'* — once did me the fkvor to observe to me, that if 

*' My fHend Mr. Dick," replied my aunt, proud- I were not in the receipt of the stipendiary emoln^ 

ly, " is not a common man." ments appertaining to my engagement with Lim, 

"That I am convinced of," said Mr. Micawber. I should probably be a mountebank abont the 

" My dear sir I " for Mr. Dick was shaking hands country, swallowing a sword-blade, and eating the 

with him again ; " I am deeply sensible of your devouring element. For anything that I can per- 

cordiality." ceive to the contrary, it is still probable that my 

" How do you find yourself? '* said Mr. Dick, children may be reduced to seek a livelihood by 

with an anxious look. personal contortion, while Mrs. Micawber abets 

"Indifferent, my dear sir," returned Mr. Ml- their unnatural feats, by playing the barrel-organ." 
cawber, sighing. Mr. Micawber, with a random but expressive 

"You must keep up your spirits," said Mr. flourish of his knife, signified that these perform- 

Dick, " and make yourself as comfortable as po^- ances might be expected to take place after he waa 

bible." no more; then resumed his peeling with a dcsper 

Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these ate air. 
friendly words, and by finding Mr. Dick's hand My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round 

Hgain within his own. " It has been my lot," ho table that she usually kept beside her, and eyed 

observed, " to meet, in the diversified panorama him attentively. Notwithstanding the aversion 

or human existence, with an occasional oasis, but with which I regarded the idea of entrappingl n 

never with one so green, so gushing, as the pres- into any disclosure he was not prepared to ms e 

cut ! " voluntarily, I should have taken him up at t Is 

At another time I should have been aroused by point, but for the strange proceedings in whicl I 

this ; but I felt that we were all constrained and saw him engaged ; whereof his putting the Iem< i- 

uneasy, and I watched Mr. Micawber so anxious- peel into the kettle, the sugar into the snufi r- 

ly, in his vacillations between an evident disposi- tray, the spirit into the empty jug, and confiden y 

tlon to reveal something, and a counter-disposi tlon attempting to pour boiling water out of the cond > 

to reveal nothing, that I was in a perfect fever, stick, were among the most remarkable. lav 

Traddles, sitting on tho edge of his chair, with his tliat a crisis was at hand, and it come. lie cl ^ 
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teted all hie means and implements together, rose 
from his chair, palled oat his pocket-handkerchief, 
and barst into tears. 

"My dear Copperfleld," said Mr. Mieawber, 
behind his handkerchief, " this is an occapation, 
of all others, reqniring an untroubled mind, and 
self-respect. I cannot perform it. It is oat of the 
question.^* 

" Mr. Mieawber," said I, " what is the matter ? 
Pray speak oat. Yon are among friends.' 

" Among iViends, sir T' repeated Mr. Mieaw- 
ber ; and all he had reserved came breaking out of 
him. " Good heavens, it is principally because I 
can among IHends that my state of mind is what 
it is. What is the matter, gentlemen ? What is 
not the matter ? Yillany is the matter ; baseness 
is the matter; deception, fraud, conspiracy, are 
the matter; and the name of the whole atrocious 
mass is— HsEP ! " 

My aunt clapped her hands, and we all started 
up as if we were possessed. 

" The struggle is over 1 " said Mr. Mieawber, 
violently gesticulating with his pocket-handker- 
chief, and fairly striking out from time to time 
with both arms, as if he were swimming under 
superhuman difficulties. " I will lead this life no 
longer. I am a wretched being, cut off from every- 
thing that makes life tolerable. I have been under 
a Taboo in that infernal scoundrers service. Give 
me back my wife, give me back my fiunily, substi- 
tute Mieawber for the petty wretch who walks 
about in the boots at present on my feet, and call 
upon me to swallow a sword to-morrow, and TU 
do it. With an appetite 1 " 

I never saw a man so hot In my life. I tried to 
calm him, that we might corae to something r»> 
tioual ; but he got hotter and hotter, and wouldn't 
hear a word. 

" ril put my hand in no man^s hand," said Mr. 
Mieawber, gasping, puffing, and sobbing, to that 
degree that he was like a man fighting ^ith cold 
water, " until I have— blown to fragments— the— 
a— detestable— serpent— Hbbf 1 T\\ partake of no 
one's hospitality, until I have— a— moved— Mount 
Vesuvius —to eruption — on— a — the abandoned 
rascal— Hbep 1 Befreshment—ar— underneath this 
roof— particularly punch— would— a— choke me — 
unless— I had— previously— choked the eyes— out 
ot the head— a— of— interminable cheat, and liar— 
Hbzf 1 1— a— I'll know nobody— and— a— say noth- 
ing— and— a— live nowhere— until I have crashed 
— to— a— nndiscoverable atoms— the— transcend- 
ent and immortal hypocrite and perjurer— Hebp ! " 

I really had some fear of Mr. Micawber's djring 
on the spot The manner in which he straggled 
through these inarticulate sentences, and, when- 
ever he found himself getting near the name of 
Hcep, fought his way on to it, dashed at it in a 
fainting state, and brought it out with a vehemence 
little less than marvellous, was frightAal ; but now, 
when he sank into a chair, steaming, and looked 
at us, with every possible color in his &ce 
that had no business there, and an endless pro- 
cession of lumps following one another in hot 



haste up his throat, whence they seemed to shoot 
into his forehead, he had the api>earance of being 
in the last extremity. I would have gone to his 
assistance, but he waved me off; and wouldn't 
hear a word. 

" No, Coppcrfield !— No communication— a— 
until- Miss Wickfleld— a— redress from wrongs 
inflicted by consummate scoundrel— Hbep 1 " (I 
am quite convinced he could not have uttered 
three words, but for the amazing energy with 
which this word inspired him when he felt it 
coming.) " Inviolable secret— Sr— from the whoiu 
world— 4— no exceptions— this day week— a- -at 
breakihstti mo a - e verybody present— including 
aunt— a— and extremely Mendly gentleman— to bo 
at the hotel at Canterbury—a— where— Mrs. Mi- 
eawber and myself— Auld Lang Syne in chorus — 
and— a— will expose intolerable ruffian- HbbpI 
No more to say— a— or listen to persuasion— go 
immediately— not capable— a— bear society— upon 
the track of devoted and doomed traitor- IIbbp I " 

With this last repetition of the magic word 
l^at had kept him going at all, and in which he 
surpassed all his previous efforts, Mr. Mieawber 
rushed out of the house ; leaving us in a state of 
excitement, hope, and wonder, th^t reduced us 
to a condition little better than his own. Bat 
even then his passion for writing letters was too 
strong to be resisted ; for while we were yet in 
the height of our excitement, hope, and wonder, 
the following pastoral note was brought me IVom 
a neighboring tavern, at which he had called to 
write it :— 

" Most secret and confidential. 
"Mt deak Sib, 

" I beg to be allowed to convey, through 
you, my apologies to your excellent aunt for my 
late excitement. An explosion of a smouldering 
volcano long suppressed, was the result of an in- 
ternal contest more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. 

** I trust I rendered tolerably intelligible my 
appointment for the morning of this day week, 
at the house of public entertainment at Canter- 
bury, where Mrs. Mieawber and myself had once 
the honor of uniting our voices to yours, in the 
well-known strain of the Immortal excisemen 
nurtured beyond the Tweed. 

*' The duty done, and act of reparation per- 
formed, which can alone enable me to contemplate 
my fellow-mortal, I shall be known no more. I 
shall simply require to be deposited in that place 
of universal resort, where 

« * Each In hia narrow cell lor ever laid, 
** * The rude forefatheiB of the hamlet aleep,* 

**— With the plain Inscription, 

"WHJKINS MiCAWSXB." 



CHAPTER L. 

KB. PEGQOTTY'S DBEAM COMBS TBUB. 

Bt this time, some months had passed, since 
our interview on the banks of the river with Mar> 
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tba. I had ncrcr wen her since, bnt she Imd " No, Mas'r Dary," he retonicd, drawhif^ hit 

communicated with Mr. Pcgjrotty on eeveral oc- hand thouglitrally down bis face. •'! asked that 

caBions. Nothing had come of her zealooB Inter- too; but it wa« more (she eaid) than she could 

vcntion; nor could I infer, from what he told tell." 

me, that any clue had ever been obtained, for a As I had lonjy forborne to encourage him with 
moment, to Emily's fate. I confess that I bc^an hopes that hung on threads, I made no other corn- 
to despair of her recovery, and gradually to sink mcnt on this infomialion than tliat I supposed he 
di'pper and deeper into the belief that she was would sec her soon. Such «peculationi« as it en- 
dead. ^ndered within me I kept to myseli; and those 

His conviction remained unchanged. So tax were faint enough, 
as I know— and I believe his honest heart was I was walking alone in the garden, one cven- 

tranpparent to me— he never wavered again, in tog, about a fortnight afterwards. I rcmerabei 

his solemn certainty of finding her. His patience tliat evening well. It i^-as the second in Mr. Mi 

never tired. And although 1 trembled fat the cawbor*8 week of anspense. There had been 

a?ony it might one day be to him to have his rain all day, and there was a damp fecltog in the 

strong assurance shivered at a blow, there was air. The leaves were thick upon the trees, and 

something so religious in It, so affectingly expres- heavy with wet ; but the rain had ceased, though 

sive of its anchor being in the purest depths of the sky was still dark ; and the hopeftil birds 

his fine nature, that the respect and honor fa were singing cheerfhlly. As I walked to and flro in 

which I held him were exalted every day. the garden, and the twilight began to close around 

His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, and me, their little voices were hushed ; and that pe> 

did no more. He had been a man of sturdy action culiar silence which belongs to such an evening in 

all his life, and he knew that in all things where- the country when the lightest trees are quite still, 

in he wanted help he must do his own part Itaith- save for the occasional droppings ttom. their 

fully, and help himself. I have known him set boughs, prevailed. 

out in the night, on a misgiving that the light There was a little green perspectivs of trellis- 
might not be, by some accident, in the window work and ivy at the side of our cottage, through 
of the old boat, and walk to Yarmouth. I have which I could see, from the garden where I was 
known him, on reading something fa the newspa- walking, into the road before the house. I bap- 
per, that might apply to her, take up his stick, pened to turn my eyes towards this place, as 1 
and go forth on a journey of three or four score was thinking of many things ; and I saw a flgnra 
miles. He made his way by sea to Naples, and beyond, dressed in a ptoin cloak. It was bending 
back, after hearing the narrative to which Miss eagerly towards me, and beckoning. 
Dartle had assisted me. All his journeys were " Martha I " said I, going to it. 
ruggedly performed ; for he was always steadfast " Can you come with me ? " she inquired, in 
In a purpose of saving money for Emily's sake, an agitated whisper. *' I have been to him, and 
when she should be found. In all this long pur- he is not at home. I wrote down where he was 
suit, I never heard him repine ; I never heard him to come, and left it on his table with my own 
say he was fatigued or out of heart. hand. They said he would not be out long. I 

Dora had often seen him since our marriage, have tidings for him. Can you come directly?" 
and was quite fond of him. I fancy his figure be- My answer was to pass out at the gate imme- 

fore me now, standing near her sofa, with his diately. She made a hasty gesture with her hand, 

rough cap in his hand, and the blue eyes of my as if to entreat my patience and my silence, and 

child-wife raised, with a timid wonder, to his tnmed towards London, whence, as her dress be- 

face. Sometimes of an evening, about twilight, tokened, she had come expeditiously on foot, 
when became to talk with me, 1 would induce I askeid her if that were not our destination? On 

him to smoke his pipe In the garden, as we her motioning Yes, with the same hasty gesture 

slowly paced to and fro together ; and then, the as before, I stopped an empty coach that was 

picture of his deserted home, and the comfortable coming by, and we got into it. When I asked 

air it used to have in my childish eyes of an even- her where the coachman was to drive, she an- 

ing when the fire was burning, and the wind swered "Anywhere near Golden Square! And 

moaning round it, came most vividly into my quick 1"— then shmnk into a comer, with one 

mind. trembling hand before her fiice, and the other 

One evening, at this hour, he told me that he making the former gesture, as if she could not 

had found Martha waiting near his lodging on the bear a voice. 

preceding night when he came out, and that she Now much disturbed, and dazzled with con- 
had asked him not to leave London on any ao- flicting gleams of hope and dread, T looked at her 
count, until he should have seen her again. for some explanation. But, seeing how strongly 

*' Did she tell you why ? " I inquired. she desired to remain quiet, and feeling that it 
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I asked her, Mas'r Davy," he replied, " but was ray own natural inclination too, at such a 

it is but few words she ever says, and she un'y time, I did not attempt to break the silence. We 

got my promise, and so went away." proceeded without a word being spoken. Som»> 

"Did she say when you might expect to see times she glanced out of the window, as though 

bet again ? " I demaudcd. she thought we were'going slowly, though indeed 
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we were going flist; but otherwise remaUied 
exactly as at first. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the 
Square she had mentioned, where I directed the 
coach to waitf not knowing but that we might 
have some occasion for it. She laid her hand on 
my arm, and hurried me on to one of the sombre 
streets, of which there are several in that part, 
where the houses were once fair dwellings in the 
occupation of single fomiiies, but have, and had, 
iong degenerated into poor lodgings let off in 
rooms. Entering at the open door of one of 
those, and releasing my arm, she beckoned me to 
follow ner up the common staircase, which was 
like a tributary channel to the street. 

The house swarmed with inmates. As we 
went up, doors of rooms were opened and 
people's heads pat out ; and we passed other 
people on the stairs, who were coming down. 
In glancing up Arom the outside, before we 
entered, I had seen women and children lolling 
at the windows over flower-pots ; and we seemed 
to have attracted their curiosity, for these were 
principally the observers who looked out of their 
doors. It was a broad panelled staircase, with 
massive balustrades of some dark wood ; cornices 
above the doors, ornamented with carved fruit 
and flowers; and broad seats in the windows. 
But all these tokens of past grandeur were miser- 
ably decayed and dirty ; rot, damp, and age, had 
weakened the flooring, which in many places was 
unsound and even unsafe. Some attempts had 
been made, I noticed, to inftise now blood into 
this dwindling frame, by repairing the costly old 
wood-work here and there with -common deal ; 
but it was like the marriage of a reduced old 
noble to a plebeian pauper, and each party to the 
ill-assorted union shrunk away from the other. 
Several of the back windows on the staircase 
had been darkened or wholly blocked up. In 
those that remained, there was scarcely any 
glass ; and, through the crumbling frames by 
which the bad air seemed always to come in, and 
never to go out, I saw, through other glas^less 
windows, into other houses in a similar condi- 
tion, and looked giddily down into a wretched 
yard, which was the common dast-heap of the 
mansion. 

We proceeded to the top-story of the house. 
Two or tliree times, by the way, I thought 1 ob- 
served in the indistinct light the skirts of a 
fi^male figure going up before us. As we turned 
lo ascend the last flight of stairs between us and 
the roof, we caught a full view of this figure paus- 
ing for a moment, at a door. Then it turned the 
handle, and went in. 

"What's this I" said Martha, in a whisper. 
"She has gone into my room. I don't know 
her I" 

/ knew her. I had recognised her with 
amazement, for Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the effect that it was a lady 
whom I had seen before, in a few words, to my 
conductress : and liad scarcely done so when we 



beard her voice in the room, though not, fhrm 
where we stood, what she was saying. Marttio, 
with an astonished look, repeated her former 
action, a.jd softly led me up the stairs : and then, 
by a little back door which seemed to have no 
lock, and which she pushed open with a touch, 
into a small empty garret with a low sloping 
roof: little better than a cupboard. Between 
this, and the room she had called hers, there was 
a small door of communication, standing partly 
open, nere we stopped, breathless with our 
ascent, and she placed her hand lightly on my 
lips. I could only see, of the room beyond, that 
it was pretty laige; that there was a bed in it; 
and that there were some common pictures of 
ships upon the walls. I could not see Miss 
Dartle, or the person whom we heard her ad- 
dress. Certainly, my companion could not, for 
my position was the best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. 
Martha kept one hand on my lips, and raised the 
other in a listening attitude. 

"It matters little to me her not bein<]r at 
home," said Bosa Dartle, haughtily, "I know 
nothing of her. It is yon I come to see." 

*' Me ? " replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it, a thrill went throngh my 
frame. For it was Emily's ! 

"Yes," returned Miss Dartle, "I have come 
to look at you. What ? You are not ashamed of 
the face that has done so much ? '* 

The resolute and unrelenting hatred of her 
tone, its cold stem sharpness, and its mastered 
rage, presented her before me, as if I had seen 
her standing in the light. I saw the flashing 
black eyes, and the passion-wasted figure ; and I 
saw the scar, with its white (rack cutting through 
her lips, quivering and throbbing as she sspoke. 

" I have come to see," she said, " James 
Stecrforth's fancy ; the girl who ran away with 
him, and is the town-talk of the commonest 
people of her native place; the bold, flaunting, 
practised companion of persons like James Steer- 
fbrth. I want to know what such a thing is 
like." 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on 
whom she heaped these taunts, ran towards the 
door, and the speaker swiftly interposed herself 
l>efore it. It was succeeded by a moment'b 
pause. 

When Miss Dartle spoke again, it was through 
her set teeth, and with a stamp upon the ground. 

" Stay there I " she said, "or I'll proclaim you 
to the house, and the whole street I If you try to 
evade me^ I'll stop you, if it's by the hair, and 
raise the very stones against you I " 

A frightened murmur was the only reply that 

reached my ears. A silence succeeded. I did not 

know what to do. Much as I desired to put an 

end to the interview, I felt that T had no right to 

present myself; that it was for Mr. Pejfgotty 

alone to see her and recover her. Would he 

never come ? T thought, impatiently. 

" So I " said Kosa Dartle, with a contemptuous 
._« 
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lan^ " t tee her at last 1 Why, he wae a poor etrfke the heiiTitf fkil form with her fboL I saw 

creature to he taken hy that delicate mock- her, dietinctly, and the whole power of her teoe 

modesty, and that hanging head I " and character seemed forced into that ezprea- 

** Oh, for Heaven's sake, spare me I " ex* sion.— Would he never come t 
cUiimed Emily. ** Whoever yon are, yon know ** The miserable vanity of these eartii- 

my pitiable etory, and for Heaven's sake spare worms ! '' she said, when she had so far con- 

me, if you would be spared yourself I ** trolled the angry heavingv of her breast, that she 

*' If / would be spared ! ** returned the Other could trust herself to speak. ** Tow home ! I>o 

fiercely; ** what is there in common between ttf, you imagine that I bestow a thought cm it, or 

do you think ? '' suppose you could do any harm to that low place, 

''Nothing but our sex,'* said Emily, with a which money would not pay for, and handsomely ? 

Durst of tears. Your home t Yon were a part of the trade of 

*'And that," said Rosa Dartle, "is so strong your home, and were bought and sold like any 

R claim, preferred by one so infamous, that if I other vendible thing your people dealt in.** 
had any feeling in my breast but scorn and ab- '*Oh not that I " cried Emily. *' Say anything 

horrence of yon, it would freese it up. Our sex 1 to me ; but don't visit my disgrace and shame, 

You are an honor to our sex 1 ** more than I luive done, on folks who are as honor- 

*' I have deserved this," cried Emily, ** but it*8 able as you I Have some respect for them, as yon 

dreadAiI 1 Dear, dear lady, think what I have snf- are a lady, if you have no mercy for me.'* 
fered, and how I am Allien 1 Oh, Martha, come "I speak," she said, not deigning to take any 

back t Oh, home, home I " heed of this appeal, and drawing away her dress 

Miss Daiile placed herself in a cliair, within from the contamination of Bmily^s toach, **I 
view of the door, and looked downward, as if speak of hU home— where I live. Here,'* she 
Emily were crouching on the floor before her. said, stretching out her hand with her contempt- 
Being now between me and the light, I could see lions laugh, and looking down upon the prostrate 
her curled lip, and her cruel eyes intently fixed girl, ^ is a worthy cause of division between 
on one place, with a greedy triumph. lady-mother and gentleman-son; of grief in a 

*•*• Listen to what I say ! " she said ; " and re- house where she wouldn't have been admitted as 

serve your fiilse arts for your dupes. Do you hope a kitchen-girl; of anger, and repining, and re- 

to move nie by your tears ¥ No more than you proach. This piece of pollution, picked np from 

could charm me by your smiles, you purchased the water-side, to be made much of for an hour, 

slave." and then tossed back to her original place 1 ** 

" Oh, have some mercy on me I " cried Emily. " No 1 no ! " cried Emily, clasping her tiands 
** Show me some compassion, or I shall die together. '' When he first came into my way- 
mad 1 " that the day had never dawned upon me, and he 

" It would be no great penance," said Bosa had met me being carried to my grave I— I 

Dartle, " for your crimes. Do you know what had been brought up as virtuous as yon or any 

you have done 9 Do yon ever think of the home lady, and was going to be the wife of as good a 

you have laid waste ? " man as you or any lady iu the world can ever 

" Oh, is there ever night or day, when I don't marry. If you live in his home and know hiro, 

think of it I " cried Emily ; and now I could just you know, perhaps, what his power with a weak, 

see her, on her knees, with her head thrown back, vain girl might be. I don't defend myself, but I 

her pale Ibce looking upward, her hands wildly know well, and he knows well, or he will know 

clasped and held out, and her hair streaming about when he comes to die, and his mind is troubled 

her. *' Has there ever been a single minute, wak- with it, that he used all hie power to deceive me, 

log or sleeping, when it hasn't been before me, and that I l)elieved him, trusted him, and loved 

just as it used to be in the lost days when I turned him I " 

my back upon it for ever and for ever I Oh, home, Bosa Dartle sprang np from her seat; and in 
home 1 Oh dear, dear uncle, if yon ever could recoiling struck at her, with a &ce of such ma- 
have known the agony your love would cause me lignity, so darkened and disfigured by passion, 
when I fell away from good, yon never would that I had almost thrown myself between them, 
have shown it to me so constant, much as you The blow, which had no aim, fell upon the air. As 
felt it ; but would have been angry to me, at least she now stood panting, looking at her with the 
once in my life, that I might have had some com- utmost detestation that she wai^ capable of ex- 
fort I I have none, none, no comfort upon earth, pressing, and trembling from head to foot with 
for all of them were always fond of me I " She rage and scorn, I thought I had never seen such 
dropped on her foce, before the imperious figure a sight, and never could see such another, 
in the chair, with an imploring effort to clasp the " Tou love him. Fom/ " she cried, with her 
skirt of her dress. clenched hand, quivering as if it only wanted a 

Rosa Dartle sat looking down upon her, as in- weapon to stab the object of her wrath, 
flexible as a figure of brass. Her lips were tightly Emily had shrunk out of my view. There 

compressed, as if she knew that she must keep a was no reply. 

strong constraint upon herself~I write what I " And tell that to -ti^," she added, " with your 

Siiicorely belicvo— or she would be tempted to shamefallips? Why don't they wlilp these crea- 
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fines T If I coald order it to be done, I wonid long ago aspired to the &vor of your hand, I am 

Dave this girl whipped to deatli." BAnj^ninc as to that/^ 

And so slie woald, I hare no doabt. I woald Woald he never, never come ? How long was 

cot Isave trnsted her with the rack Itself, while I to bear this ? How long conld I bear it ? 

that fiirions look lasted. *'Oh me, oh me!" exclaimed the wretched 

She slowly, very slowly, broke into a Iati<rh, Emily, in a tone that might have touched the 

and pointed at Emily with her hand, as if she hardest heart, I shoold have thought; but thero 

were a sight of shame ibr cods and men. was no relenting in Rosa Dartle's smile. ** What, 

''iSAtflovel^shesaid. '' Tliat carrion I And what, shall I do r* 

he ever cared for her, she*d tcil me. Ha, ha 1 The ** Do ? " returned the ot;her. " Live happy in 

liars that ttiesa traders are 1 ** yoar own reflections 1 Consecrate your existence 

Her mockery was worse than her nndisgnised to the recollection of James SfceerforthNs tender* 

rage. Of the two, I woald have much preferred Des»— he would have made yoa his serving-man's 

it> be the object of the latter. But, when she saf- wife, would he not?— or to feeling grateful to 

fered it to break loose, it was only for. a moment, the opright and deserving creature who would have 

8fae had chained it np again, and however it taken yea as his gift. Or, if those proad remem- 

might tear her within, she snbdnod it to her- brances, and the conscionsnees of your own vir- 

fielf taes, and the honorable position to which they 

" I came here, yon pnre fountain of love,** she have raised you in the eyes of everything that 

eaid, *^to see>-as I began by telling yon-— what wears the human siiape, will not sustain yon, 

snch a thing as yen was like. I was canons. I marry that good man, and be happy in his conde- 

am satisfted. Also to teli yon, that yoa had best scension. If this will not do either, die I There 

fleek that home of jronrs, with all speed, and hide are doorways and dust-heaps /br such deaths, and 

yonr l^ad among those excellent people who are such despair— find one, and take your flight to 

expecting yon, and whom yoor money will eon- Heaven 1 " 

solo. When it's all gone, yon can believe, and I heard a distant foot npon the stairs. I knew 
trust, and love again, yon know 1 I thought yon it, I was certain. It was his, thank God I 
a broken toy that had lasted its time ; a worthless She moved slowly flt)m before the door when 
spangle that was tarnished, and thrown away, she said this, and passed out of my sight 
But, finding you tme gold, a very lady, and an ill- ** But mark ! " she added, slowly and sternly, 
nsed innocent, with a f^sh heart full of love and opening the other door to go away, *' I am resolved, 
trustfulness— which you look like, and is quite Ibr reasons that I have and hatreds that I enter- 
consistent with yonr story I— I have something tain, to cast yon out, unless you withdraw from 
more to say. Attend to it; for what X say I'll do. my reach altogether, or drop yonr pretty mask. 
Do yoa hear me, you fairy spirit f What I say, I This is what X had to say ; and what I say, I mean 
mean to do 1 " to do 1 ** 

Her rage got the better of her again, for a mo- The foot npon the stairs came nearer— nearer— 

ment ; but it passed over her face like a spasm, passed her as she went down— rushed into th» 

and lelt her smiling. room I 

"Hide yourself," she pnrsned, "if not at "Uncle!" 
iiome, somewhere. Let it be somewhere beyond A fearful cry followed the word. I paused a 
reach; in some obscure life— or, better still, in moment, and, looking in, saw him supporting her 
some obscure death. I wonder, if your loving insensible figure in his arms. He gazed for a few 
heart will not break, yoa have found no way of seconds in the foce ; then stooped to kiss it- 
helping it to l>e still : I have heard of snch oh, how tenderly I— and drew a handkerchief bo* 
means sometimes. I believe they may be easily fore it. 
(bund." "Mas'r Davy," he said, in a low tremulous 

A low crying, on the part of Emily, Inter* voice, when it was covered, " I thank my Heav'nly 

nipted her here. She stepped, and listened to it Father as my dream's come true I I thank Him 

OS if it were music. hearty for having guided of me, in His own ways, 

"I am of a strange nature, perhaps," Rosa to my darling 1 " 

Dartle went on; "but 1 can't breathe freely in With those words he took her up in his arms; 

the air you breathe. I And it sickly. Therefore, and, with the veiled fece lying on his bosom, and 

I will have it cleared ; I will liave it purified of addressed towards his own, carried her, motion- 

5'on. If yoa live here to-morrow, I'll have your less and unconscious, down the stairs. 

Btory and yonr character proclaimed on the com- ^ 
mon stair. There are decent women in the house, 

I am told ; and it is a pity such a light as you CHAPTER LL 

should be among them, and concealed. If, leav- the bcgdtkino of a longer journey, 

mg here, you seek any refuge in this town in any It was yet early in the morning of the follow- 

character but your true one (which you are wel- ing day, when, as I was walking in my garden 

Lome to bear, without molestation from me), the with my aunt (who took little other exercise now, 

enme service shall be done you, if I hear of your being so much in attendance on my dear Dora), I 

retreat Being assisted by a gentleman who not .was told that Mr. Peggotty desired to speak with 

IS 
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DM. He anne Into the garden to meet me half- Mr. Peggotty, with the shadows of the ]ett««t 

way, on my going towards the gate; and harod playing athwart his face, made a surprised ixicU 
his bead, as It was always his custom to do when nation of the head towards my aunt, as an ac- 
he saw my aunt, for whom he had a high respect knowledgment of her good opinion ; then, toolc 
I had been telling her all that had happened over- np the thread he had rclinqaished. 
night Without eaying a word, she walked up *'When my Em^y took flight," be said. In a 
with a cordial ihce, shook hands with him, and stem wrath for the moment, '* trom the boof^ 
patted him on the arm. It was so expressively wbeer she was made a prisoner by that theer epot- 
done, that she had no need to say a word. Mr. ted snake as Mas^r Davy see,— and his story *f 
P^SKOtty understood her quite as well as if she trew, and may Gop confound him 1 — ehe t4>ok 
Lad said a thousand. flij;ht in the night. It was a dark night, writh a 

*'I'll go in now. Trot," said my annt, "and many stars a shining. She was wild. She ran 

look after Little Blossom, who will be getting up along the sea beach, believing the old boat was 

presently." theer; and calling out to us to turn away our 

** Not along of my being beer, ma*am, I hope ? " Ikces, for she was a coming by. She heerd hei- 

said Mr. Peggotty. ^* Unless my wits is gone a self a crying out, like as if it was another persmi ; 

bahd'sneezing"— by which Mr. Peggotty meant and cut herself on them sharp-pinted stones and 

to my, bird's-nesting—'' this morning, 'tis along rocks, and felt it no more than if she bad been 

of me as you're going to quit us f " rock herself. Ever so tax she run, and thore ivaa 

*' You have something to say, my good friend,'* fire afore her eyes, and roarings in her ears. Of a 

returned my aunt, *' and will do better without sudden— or so she thowt, you unnerstand— the 

me." day broke, wet and windy, and she waa lying 

** By your leave, ma'am," returned Mr. Peg' bUow a heap of stone upon the shore, and a wo« 

gotty, *' I should take it kind, pervising you doen't man was a speaking to her, saying, in the langui^^ 

mind my clicketten, if you'd bide beer.'* of that country, what was tt as had gone so mach 

*' Would yon ? " said my aunt, with short good- amiss ? " 
nature. *' Then I am sure I will t " He saw everything he related. It imsscd be- 
So, she drew her arm through Mr. Peggotty's, fore him, as he spoke, so vividly, that, in thu in- 
and walked with him to a leafy little summer- tensity of his earnestness, he presented what be 
house there was at the bottom of the garden, described to me, with greater distinctness than J 
where she sat down on a bench, and I beside her. can express. I can hardly believe, writing now 
There was a seat for Mr. Peggotty too, bat he pre- long afterwards, but that I was actually present in 
fcrred to stand, leaning his hand on &e small these scenes; they are Impressed upon me with 
rustic cable. As he stood, looking at his cap for such an astonishing air of fidelity, 
a little while before beginning to speak, I could ** As Em'ly's eyes— which was heavy— see this 
not help observing what power and force <rf char- woman better," Mr. Peggotty went on, " she 
acter his sinewy hand expressed, and what a good know'd as she was one of them as she had often 
and trusty companion it was to his honest brow talked to on the beach. Fur, though she had run 
and iron-grey hair. * (as I have said) ever ^o fur in the night, she had 

" I took my dear child away last night," Mr. oftentimes wandered long ways, partly afoot, 

Peggotty began, as he raised his eyes to ours, '' to partly in boats and carriages, and know'd all that 

my lodging, wheer I have a long time been ex- country, 'long the coast, miles and miles. She 

pecting of her and preparing fur her. It was hadn't no children of her own, this woman, being 

hours afore she knowed me right ; and when she a young wife ; but she was a looking to have one 

did, she kneeled down at my feet, and kiender afore long. And may my prayers go np to Heaven 

said to me, as if it was her prayers, how it all that 'twill be a happ'ness to her, and a comfort, 

come to be. You may believe me, when I heerd and a honor, all her life I May it love her and be 

her voice, as I had heerd at home so playful— and dootiftil to her, in her old age ; helpful of her at 

see her humbled, as it might be in the dust our the last ; a Angel to her heer, and heerafter 1 " 
Saviour wrote in with his blessed hand— I felt a *' Amen I " said my annt 
wownd go to my 'art, in the midst of all its thank- " She had been summat timorous and down,'* 

tulness.*' said Mr. Peggotty, "and had sat, a little way off. 

He drew his sleeve across his ihce, without at her spinning, or such work as it was, when 

any pretence of concealing why; and then cleared Em'ly talked to the children Bat Em'ly had 

his voice. took notice of her, and had gone and spoke to 

*' It wam't for long as I felt that ; for she was her ; and as the young woman was partial to the 

found. I had on'y to think as she was found, and children herself, they had soon made friends, 

it was gone. I doen't know why I do po much as Sermuchser, that when Em'ly went that way, she 

mention of U now, I'm sure. I didn't have it in always giv Em'ly flowers. This was her as now 

my mind a minute ago, to say a word about my- asked what it was that had gooe so much amiss, 

self ; but it come np so natural, that I yielded to Em'ly told her, and she— took her home. She did 

it afore I was aweer." indeed. She took her home," said Mr. Peggotty, 

"You are a self-denying soul," said my aunt, covering his Ihce. 
^* and will have your reward." He was more afilected by this act of kindness 
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-tban I had ever seen him sffectod by aBythiiig was quite gone from her, and &he was forced to 

ftlnce the night rihe went away. My aunt and I make signs. 80 she went on, getting better from 

did not attempt to disturb him. day to day, slow, but snre, and trjring to learn thr 

** It was a little cottage, you may snppose,^* he names of common things-^names as she seemed 
eaid preaently, "" but she found space for Em My in never to have heerd in all her life^till one evening 
!t,--her husband was away at sea,— and she kep come, when she was a setting at her window, 
It secret, and prevailed upon such neighbors as looking at a little girl at play upon the beach. 
8iie had (they was not many near) to keep it Andofasudden this child held out her hand, and 
secret too. SmMy was took bad with fever, and said, what would be in English, ' Fisherman's 
what is very strange to me is,— maybe ^tis not so daughter, here's a shell I ^— for you are to unner* 
strange to scholars,— the langnageof that country stand that they used at first to call her ^Pretty 
went out of her head, and she coald only speak lady,* as the general way in that country is, and 
her own, that no one understood. She reoolleets, that she bad taught 'em to call her * Fisherman's 
as if she had dreamed it, that afae lay there, al- daughter* instead. The child says of a sudden, 
ways a talking her own tongue, always bdieving * Fisherman's daughter, here's a shell I ' Then 
as the the old boat was round the next pint in the Era'ly nnnerstands her ; and she answers, burst- 
bay, and begging and imploring of *em to send ing oat a crying ; and it all comes back 1 
theer and tell how she was dying, sad bring back *'When Bm'ly got strong again," said Mr. 
a message of forgiveness, if it was on^y a wured. Peggotty, after another short interval of silence, 
A'most the whole time, she thowt,— now, that ** she casts about to leave that good young cree- 
him as I made mention on just now was lurking tur, and get to her own country. The husband 
for her unneroeath the winder : now that him as was come home, then ; and the two together put 
bad brought her to this was in the room,— and her aboard a small trader bound to Leghorn, and 
cried to the good young woman not to give her up, from that to France. She had a little money, 
«ad know'd at the same time, that she couldn't but it was less than little as they would take for 
snnerstand, and dreaded that she must be took all they done. I'm a'most glad on it, though they 
«way. Likewise the fire was afore her eyes, and was so poor I What they done. Is laid up wheer 
the roarings in her ears ; and there was no to- neither motti nor rust doth corrupt, and whcer 
day, Dor jresterday, nor yet to-«iorrow ; but every- thieves do not break through ntx steal. Mas'r 
thing iu her life as ever had been, or as ever coald Bavy, it'll outlast all Uie treasure in the wureld. 
be, and everything as oev«r had been, and as never **Bm1y got to France, and took service to 
could be, was a crowding on her all at once, and wait on travelling ladies at a inn in the port, 
nothing clear nor welcome, and yet she sang and Theer, theer come, one day, that snake.— Let him 
laughed about it I How long this lasted, I doenH never come nigh me. I docn't know what hurt I 
know; and then there come a sleep; and in that might do him I— Soon as she see him, without 
sleep from being a many times stronger than him seeing her, all her fear and wildness returned 
tier own self, she fell into the weakness of the upon her, and she fled afore the very breath he 
littlest child." draw'd. She como to England, and was set 

Here he stopped, as if for relief from the ter- ashore at Dover. 
Tors of his own description. Alter being silent **I doen't know," said Mr. Peggotty, *^for 

for a few moments, he pursued his story. sure, when her 'art begun to fail her ; bat all the 

"It was a pleasant attemoon when she awoke; way to England she had thowt to come to licr 
and so quiet, that therff wam't a sound but the dear home. Soon as she got to England she 
rippling of that blue sea without a tide, upon the turned her frice tow'rds it. Bat, fear of not being 
shore. It was her belief, at first, that she was at forgiv, fear of being pinted at, fear of some of us 
home upon a Sunday morning; but, the vine being dead along of her, fear of many things, 
leaves as she see at the winder, and the hills be- turned her from it, kiender by force, upon the 
yond, wam't home, and contradicted of her. road :* Uncle, uncle,' she says to me, * the fear of 
Then, come in hor IHend, to watch alcmgside of not being worthy to do, what my torn and bleed- 
tier bed: and then she know'd as the old boat ing breast so longed to do, was the most fright'n- 
wani't round that next pint in the bay no more, ing fear of all I I turned back, when my 'art was 
but was fUr ofi'; and know'd where she was, and full of prayers that I might crawl to the old door- 
why ; and broke out a crying on that good young step, in the night, kiss it, lay my wicked face 
woman's bosom, where I hope her baby is a lying upon it, and theer be found dead in the morning.' 
now, a cheering of her with its pretty eyes I " *• She come," said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his 

He could not speak of this good friend of voice to an awe-stricken whisper, **to London. 
dmily's without a flow of tears. It was in vain to She— as had never seen it in her life— alone- 
try. He broke down again, endeavoring to bless without a penny— young— so pretty— come to 
her! London. A'most the moment as she lighted 

" That done my Em'ly good," be resumed, beer, all so desolate, she found (as she believed) 

after such emotion as I could not behold without' a friend ; a decent woman as spoke to her about 

sharing in ; and as to my aunt, she wept with all the needle-work as she had been brought up to 

her heart; "that done Em'ly good, and she be- do, about finding plenty of it for her, about a 

giui in m4^nd. But, the langn^e of that country lodging for the night, and making secret inqsirGu- 
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tton omirening of me and all tX honw, to-iMir- pM wltb oor own rei l cctioi w (my tmt dTyoHf 

row. When my child/* be eaid alood, and witfa bet eyea, and now 8o1>bin9 coBvalclreily, and 

an energy of gratitade that ahook him ftom head now langfaing and caBing herself a Ibol) ; uBtil I 

to foot, *^ atood npoD the brink of more than I can apoke. 

Bay or think on— Martha, trew to her promiae, ** Ton have ifntte made npyonrminil,^* Mdd 1 

aaved her r* to Mr. Feg«otty, '* aa to ^e ftitore, good fkiead ? 

I could not reprcsa a cry of Joy. I need scarcely ask yon.'* 

*' Mas'r Davy I ** ha said, griping my hand in '' Quite, Maa'r Davy," be ratnnwd ; '* maA told 

that strong hand of his, '' it was joa at firrt made Em*ly. There's mighty coaatrles, ftar from l&oer. 

mention of her to me. I thankee, sir 1 She waa Our fhtaie life laya orer f he aea.** 

amest. She had know'd of her bitter knowledge *' They will emigrate together, aont," said I. 

wheer to watch and what to do. She had done **Yeal" aaid Mr. Peggotty, with a bapeftal 

it And the liOrd waa above all ! She come, iimile. ** No one can't reproach n^ darliii v in 

white and hurried, upon Em'ly in her sleep. She Auatialia. W« wiH begin a new Ufia over 

says to her, * Rise up from woree than death, and theer I " 

come with me 1 * Them belonging to the hoose I asked him if he yet pvapoaed to hima^f any 

would have stopped her, but they might aa soon time for going away. 

have stopped the sea. * Stand away from me,* she ** I was down at the Docka eariy this morniiH*; 

saya, * I am a ghost that calls her from beside her air,** he returned, ^ to get informatioB oooceming 

open grave ! * She told Em'ly she had seen me, of them ships, in about aiz weeks or two mmttke 

and know*d I loved her, and forgiv her. She from now, there'll be one aailing->I see her this 

wrapped her, hasty, in her clothes. She took her, moming^wettt aboard^-and we shall take was 

faint and trembling, on her arm. She heeded no paasage in her.** 

more what they aaid, than if ahe had no ears. She ** Quite alone r ** I naked, 

walked among *em with my child, minding only ^ Aye, Mas'r Davy 1 " he retomod. *^ My ela- 

her : and brought her safe out. In the dead of the ter, you aee, she*a that fond of yon and yoara, 

niglit, from that black pit of min ! and that accnstomed to think on'y of her own 

*' She attended on JCm'ly,** said Mr. Peggotty, country, that it wouldn't be hardly fair to Jet 

who had released my hand, and put hia own band her go. Besides which, tbeer's one she has in 

on his heaving chest; ** she attended to my £ro'ly, charge, Mas'r Davy, as doen't oaght to be 

lying wearied out, and wandering betwixt whiles, forgot.** 

till late next day. Then she went in search of '' Poor Ham I ** said L 

me ; then in search of you, Ma8*r Davy. She ^* My good sii>ter takes care of his honae, yon 

didn't tell Bm'ly what she come out fttr, lest her see, ma'am, and he takes kindly to her,'* Mr. 

*art should foil, and she should think of hiding of Fe^gotty explained for my aunt's better Informa- 

herself. How the cruel lady know'd of her being tion. '^ He'll set and talk to her, witii a calm 

theer, I can't say. Whether him as I have spoke spirit, wen it's like he couldn't brinsr himself to 

so much of, chancod to see 'em going theer, or open his lips to another. Poor fellow I " said 

whether (which is most like to my thinking) he Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, '' theer's not so 

had heerd it from the woman, I doeu't greatly ask much left him, that he could spare the little as h« 

myself. My niece is found. has I '* 

''All night long,'* said Mr. Peggotty, *'we '' And Mrs. Gummidge r * said I. 

have been together, Em'ly and me. *Tis little '* Well, I've had a mort of con-sideraiion, I do 

(considering the time) as she has said, in wnreds, tell you," returned Mr. Peggotty, with a perplexed 

through them broken-hearted tears ; 'tis less aa I look, which gradually cleared as he went on, 

have seen of her dear ihee, as grow'd into a "concerning of Missis Gummidge. Ton see, 

woman's at my hearth. But, all night long, her wen Missis Gummidge fjetlls a thinking of the old 

arms has been about my neck ; and her head has *un, she an't what you may call good company, 

laid heer ; and we knows frUl well, as we can pot Betwixt yon and me, Mas'r Davy— and yon, ma'am 

oar trust in one another ever more.'* <— wen Mrs. Gummidge takes to wimicking,"— our 

He ceased to speak, and his hand upon the old county word for crying,~'* she's liable to be 

table rested there in perfect repose, with a considered to be, by them as didn't know the old 

resolution In it that might liave conquered lions. *un, peevish-like. Now I cUd know the old 'on,'* 

*' It was a gleam of light upon me. Trot," said said Mr. Peggotty, ''and I know'd his merits, so 

my aunt, drying her eyes, ''when I formed the I unnerstan* her; but *tan't entirely so, yon see, 

resolution of being godmother to your sister with others— nat'rally can't be I ** 

Betsey Trotwood, who disappointed me ; bat, My aunt and I both acquiesced, 

next to that, hardly anything would have given '»Wheerby," said Mr. Peggotty, "my Bister 

me greater pleasure, tlum to be godmother to that ml^ht— I doen't say she would, but might— find 

good young creature's baby t " Missis Gummidge give her a leetle trouble now* 

Mr. Peggotty nodded his understanding of my and-again. Theerftir 'tan't my iutentious to moor 

aunt's feelings, but could not trust himself with Missis Gummidge 'long with them, but to find a 

any verbal reference to the subject of her com- Bein' far her wheer she can fieherate for herself. 

mendation. We all remained silent, and occu- (A Bcin' signlAcs, in that dialect, a home, and to 
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flefaonte is to provide.) ** Fnr wblch trarpose,** morning, conseqnently, we were on the Yarmouth 

eald Mr. P^gotty« ^ I means to make ber a Mow- coach, and a^in travelling over the old groand. 
anoe «ft>re I go, ae *U leave her pretty comfortable. As we passed alon«r the fiimiliar street at nl.?ht 

tube's the fiiithftillest of creetam. 'Tan't to be — Mr. Peggotty, In despite of all my remonstrances, 

expected, of coarse, at her time of life, and being carrying my bag— I glanced into Omer and Joram'a 

lone and lorn, aa the good old Mawther is to be shop, and saw my old fHend Mr. Omer there, smok- 

knocked about aboardship, and in the woods and ing his pipe. I felt reluctant to be present, when 

wilds of a new and flir'away coontry. Bo that's Mr. Peggotty first met his sister and Ham ; and 

what Vm gobig to do with her,'*'' made Mr. Omer my excuse for lingering behind. 

Ho foigot nobody. He thought of everybody's *' How U Mr. Omer after this long time r ** said 

cialma and strivings, bvi his own. I going in. 

^ Jbn'ly,** he continued, ** will keep akmg with He fsnned away the amoke of his pipe, that he 

mo— 1K>or child, «he*s sore in need of peace and might get a better view of me, and soon recog* 

rost I— uotll fluch time as we goea upon our voy* nised me with great delight 
age. She*U work at them clothes, as must be ** I should get up, air, to acknowledge such an 

made ; and I hope lier troubles will begin to seem honor aa this visit," said he, *' only my limbs are 

longer ago than they was, wen she finds herself rather out of sorts, and I am wheeled about, 

once more by her rough but loving uncle.''* With the exception of my limbs and my breath. 

My aunt nodded confirmation of this hope, howsoever, I am aa hearty aa a man can be, Tm 

and imparted great eatisitetion to Mr. Peggotty. thankfttl to say." 

*' There*e one tiring fhrder, Mas'r Davy,'* said I congratulated him on his contented looks and 

he, putting his hand in his breast-pocket, and his good spirits, and saw, now, that his easy chair 

graveiy taidng out the little paper bundle I had went on wheels. 

seen before, which he unrolled on the table. *'It*s an ingenious thing, ain't it?" he in- 

^ Theer's these heer bank-notes— fifty pound, and quired, following the direction of my glance, and 

ten. To them I wish to add the money as she polishing the elbow with his arm. ^'It runs as 

come away with. I've asked her about that (but light as a feather, and tracks as true aa a mail 

not saying why), and have added of it up ; I an't coach. Bless yon, my little Minnie— my grand- 

a scholar. Would you be so kind as to see how daughter you know, Minnie's child— puts her little 

*ti8 ? '* strength agidnst the back, gives it a shove, and 

He handed me, apologetically for his scholar- away we go, as clever and merry as ever you see 

ahlp, a piece of paper, and observed me while I anything 1 And I tell you what— it's a most un- 

looked it over. It was quite right. common chair to smoke a pipe in.'* 

^* Thankee, sir,'* he said, taking it back. I never saw such a good old fellow to make the 

" This money, if yon doen't see objections, Mas'r best of a thing, and find out the enjoyment of it, 

Davy, I shall put up Jest afore I go, in a cover as Mr. Omer. He was as radiant, aa if his chair, 

directed to him ; and put that up In another, his asthma, and the failure of his limbs, were the 

directed to his mother. I shall tell her, in no more various branches of a great invention for en- 

wureds than I speak to you, what it's the price on ; hanclng the luxury of a pipe, 
and that Tm gone, and past receiving of it back.** ^ I see more of the world, I can assure yon," 

I told him I thoaght it would be right to do so said Mr. Omer, " in this chair, than ever I see out 

—that I was ttioroughly convinced it would be, of it. Tou'd be surprised at the number of people 

since he felt it to be right that looks in of a day to have a chat You really 

" I said that theer was on'yone thingftxrder,** would I There's twice as much in the newspaper, 

he proceeded with a grave smile, when he had since Fve taken to this chair, as there used to be. 

made up his little bundle again, and put it in his As to general reading, dear me, what a lot of it I 

pocket ; ** but theer was two. I wam't sure in do get through I That's what I feel so strong, yoq 

my mind, wen I come oat this morning, as I know I If it had been my e}'ea, what should 1 

could go and break to Ham, of my ovm self, what have done ? If it had been my ears, what should 

had so thankfully happened. So I writ a letter I have done 9 Being my limbs, what does it sig- 

while I was out, and put it in the post-office, tell- nify f Why, my limbfi only made my breath 

ing of 'em how all was aa *tis, and that I should shorter when I used *em And now, if I want to 

come down to-morrow to unload my mind of go out into the street or dOAvn to the sands, I've 

what little needs a doing of down theer, and, only got to call Dick, Joram's youngest 'prentice, 

moet-Hke, take my ihrewell leave of Tarmonth.'* and away I go in my own carriage, like the Lord 

" And do you wish me to go with you?" said Mayor of London." 
I, seeing that he left something unsaid. He half suffocated himself with laughing here. 

**If you could do me that kind fhvor, Mas'r "Lord bless youl" said l^Ir. Omer, rcKuming 

Davy," he replied, " I know the sight on you his pipe, ** a man must take the fat with the lean ; 

would cheer *em up a bit.** that's what he must make up his mind to, in this 

My little Dora being in good spirits, and very lifSs. Joram does a fine business. £x-cellent busi 

desirous that I should go— as I found on talking it ness ? ** 

over with her— I readily pledged myself to accom- " I am very glad to hoar it,** said I. 
pony him In accordance with his wish. Next ** I knew you would be," said Mr. Omer. "And 
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Joram and Minnie aro likeTtknttees. Wbttmore if 1m cma. He wants plenty. And I don't speak 

can a man expect t Whara liis limbs to that / ** at myself, particnlar/* said Mt. Omer, *' because;, 

His supreme contempt for his own limbi*, as he sir, the way I ioolc at it is, that we are all drawng 

■at smoldng, was one of the pleasantest oddities I on to the bottom of the hill, whatever age we are, 

bare erer enconntered. on scooont of time never standing still for a single 

** And since F ve took to general reading, yoii*ve moment. 80 let ns always do a tdndneBS, and be 

took to general writing, eh, sir? " said Mr. Omer, orer-rejolced. To be sure 1 ** 
snrveying roe admirin<rly. ^ What a lovely work He Icnocked the ashes oat of his pipe, and pot 

that was of yoars I What expressions tn It! I It on a ledge in the iMck of his chair, expressly 

read it every word— every word. And aa to f^l« made Ibr its reception, 
ing sleepy I Not at all I '* *' There's EmMy*s coartn, Mm that ebe was to 

I laugfafngly expressed my satlefhctlon, bnt I have been married to," said Mr. Omcr, rabbing 

mnst confers that I thonght this association of his hands ftebly, *'as line a fellow aa there is In 

ideas significant Tarmonth I He'll come and talk or read to me, la 

** I give yon my word and honor, sir,** said Mr. the evening, fbr an boor together sometimes. 

Omer, ** that when I Uiy that book npon the table, That's a kindness, I shoold call it I All hia life's 

and look at it ontBlde ; compact in three separate a kindness." 

and indiwidnal wollnmes— one, two, three ; I am " I'm going to see him now," said T. 
as proad as Pnnch to think that I once had the *^ Are yoa ? " said Mr. Omer. *' Tell him I was 

honor of being connected with yoor Ihmily. And hearty, and sent my respects. Minnie and Joram 's 

dear me, it's a long time ago, now, ain't it ? Over at a ball. They would bo aa prond to see yon as I 

at Blanderstone. With a pretty little party laid am, tf they was at home. Minnie won't harclly go 

along with the other party. And yon qoite a small out at all, yon see, * on account of fother,' as she 

party then, yourself. Dear, dear ! '* says. So I swore to-night, that if she didn't go, 

I changed the subject by refierrlng to Emily. I'd go to bed at six. In consequence of which,** 

After assuring him that I did not forget how in- Mr. Omer shook himself and his chair, with laneli- 

terested he had always been in her, and bow kindly ter at the success of his device, '' she and Joram'a 

he had always treated her, I gave him a general at a ball." . 

account of her restoration to her uncle by the aid I shook hands with him, and wished him good 

of Martha ; which I knew would please the old night. 

man. He listened with the utmost attention, and ** Half a minute, sir." said Mr. Omer. ** If yoa 

said, feelingly, when I had done : was to go without seeing my little elephant, you'd 

** I am rejoiced at it, sir I It's the best news I lose the best of sights. Yoa never see sach a 

have heard for many a day. Dear, dear, dear! eight t Minnie!'* 

And what's going to be undertook for that unfor- A musical little voice answered, fh>m some- 

tunate young woman, Martha, now ? " where up-etalrs, *^I am coming, grandfather!" 

*^ Yoa touch a point that my thoughts have and a pretty little girl with long, flaxen, cmiin^ 

been dwelling on since yesterday," said I, **but hair, soon came running into the shop. 
on which I can give yon no information yet, Mr. '*This is my little elephant, sir," said Mr. 

Omer. Mr. Pesrgotty has not alluded to it, and I Omer, fondling the child. *^ Siamese breed, sir, 

have a delicacy in doing so. I am sure he has not Now, little elephant I " 

forgotten it. He forgets nothing that is disinter- The little elephant set the door of the parlof 

ested and good.'* open, enabling me to see that, in these latter days, 

** Because yon know," said Mr. Omer, taking it was converted into a bedroom for Mr. Omer, 

himself up, where he had left off, ** whatever is who could not be easily conveyed np-stairs ; and 

done, I should wish to be a member of. Put me then hid her pretty fbrehead, and tumbled 

down for anything you may consider right, and let her long hair, against the back of Mr. Omer's 

me know. I never could think the girl all l>ad, chair. 

and I am glad to find she's not So will my *^The elephant butts, yon know, sir," said 

daughter Minnie be. Young women are contra- Mr. Omer, winking, *^ when he goes at a object, 

dictory creatures in some things— her mother was Once, elephant Twice. Three times 1 " 
just the same as her— bnt their hearts are soft and At this signal, the little elephant, with a dez* 

kind. It's all show with Minnie, about Martha, terity that was next to marvellous in so small aa 

Why she should consider it necessary to make any animal, whisked the cliair round with Mr. Omer 

show, I don*t undertake to tell you. But it's all in It, and rattled it off, pell-mell, into the parlor, 

show, bless you. She's do her any kindness in without touching the doorpost : Mr. Omer inde- 

private. So, put me down for whatever you may scribably enjoying the performance, and looking 

consider right, will you be so good ? and drop me back at me on the road as if it were the trinmph- 

Q line where to forward it Dear me . " said Mr. ant issue of his life's exertion. 
Omer, '^ when a man is drawing on to a time of After a stroll about the town, I went to Ham*fl 

life, where the two ends of lift meet ; when he house. Peggotty had now removed here fot 

finds himself, however hearty he is, being wheeled good ; and luid let h«r own hoase to the snoces' 

about for the second time, in a speeches of go- sor of Mr. Barkis in the carrying business, who 

cart ; he should be ovcr-rejoiced to do a kindness had paid her very well for the goodwill, cart aiu^ 
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borse. I bclleTe the very flame slow hone that **I haye thowt of that," ho replied. *'So 

Mr. Barkis drove, was still at work. 'twould, sir, so 'twould." 

I found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied " But Ham," said I, gently, ** if there is any- 

by Mrs. Gnmmidge, who had been fetched from thin<r that I could write to her, for you, in case I 

the old boat by Mr. Peggotty himself. I doubt if could not tell it; if there is anything you would 

Rhe could have been Induced to desert her post, wish to make known to her through me ; I should 

by any one else. He had evidently told them alL consider it a sacred trust" 

Both Peggotty and Mrs. Oummidge had their ** I am sure on't I thankee, sir, most kind I 

aprons to their eyes^ and Ham had just stepped I think theer is something I coold wish said or 

out ** to take a turn on the beach." He presently wrote." 

c&me home, very glad to see me ; and I hope they ** What is it f " 

were all the better for my being there. We spoke, We walked a little Ihrther hi silence, and then 

with some approach to cheerfhlness, of Mr. Peg- he spoke. 

gotty^fl growing rich in a new country, and of the *' 'Tan't that I forgive her. 'TanH that so 

wonders he would describe in his letters. We mneh. *Tis more as I beg of her to foigive me, 

said nothing of Emily by name, but distantly re- for havhig pressed my affections upon her. Odd 

ferred to her more than once. Ham was the times, I think that if I hadn't had her promise fhr 

Berenest of the party. to marry me, sir, she was that trustful of me, in a 

But, Peggotty told me, when she lighted me friendly way, that she'd have told me what was 

to a little chamber where the Crocodile book was straggling in her mind, and would have coun- 

lying ready for me on the table, that he always sellcd with me, and I might have saved her." 

was the same. She believed (she told me, cryinsr) I pressed his hand. *^ Is that all ? " 

that he was broken-hearted ; though he was as " Thoer's yet a something else," he returned, 

full of courage as of sweetness, and worked harder " if I can say it, Mas'r Davy." 

and better than any boat-builder in any yard in all We walked on, further than we had walked 

that part. There were times, she said, of an yet, before he spoke again. He was not crying 

evening, when he talked of their old life in the when he made the pauses I shall express by lines, 

boat-house ; and then he mentioned Emily as a He was merely collecting himself to speak veiy 

child. But, he never mentioned her as a woman, plainly. 

I thought I had read it in his face that he *' I loved her— and I love the memory of her— 

would like to speak to me alone. I thererfore too deep— to be able to lead her to believe of my 

resolved to put myself in his way next evening, own self as I'm a happy man. I could only be 

as he came home from his work. Having settled happy— by foi^etting of her— and I'm afeerd I 

this with myself, I fell asleep. That night, for -couldn't hardly bear as she should be told I done 

the first time in all those many nights, the candle that. But if yon, being so fhll of learning, Mas'r 

was taken ont of the window, Mr. P^gotty swung Davy, could think of anything to say as might 

in his old hammock in the old boat, and the wind bring her to believe I wasn't greatly hurt : still 

murmured with the old sound round his head. loving of her, and mourning for her : anything as 

Ail next day, he was occupied in disposing of might bring her to believe as I was not tli'ed of 

h*8 fishing-boat and tackle ; in packing np, and my liib, and yet was hoping fur to see her with- 

sending to London by waggon, such of his little out blame, wheer the wicked cease from troubling 

domestic possessions as he thought would be and the weary are at rest— anything as would 

useful to him ; and in parting with the rest, or ease her sorrowful mind, and yet not make her 

bestowing them on Mrs. Gummidge. She was think as I could ever marry, or as 'twas possible 

with him aU day. As I had a sorrowful wish to that any one could ever be to me what she was— 

see the old place once more, before it was locked I should ask of you to say that— with my prayers 

up, I engaged to meet them there in the evening, for her— that was so dear." 

Bat I BO arranged it, as that I should meet Ham I pressed his manly hand again, and told him I 

first. would charge myself to do this as well as I could. 

It was easy to come in his way, as I knew ** I thankee, sir," he answered. "'Twas kind 
where he worked. I met him at a retired part of you to meet me. 'Twas kind of you to bear 
of the sands, which I knew he would crpss, and him company down. Mas'r Davy, I unnerstan^ 
tamod back with him, that he might have leisure very well, though my aunt will come to Lon'on 
to speak to me if he really wished. I had not afore they sail, and they'll unite once more, that 
mistaken the expression of his fiice. We had I am not like to see him agen. I fare to feel sure 
walked but a little way together, when he said, on't. We doen't say so, but so't will be, and bet- 
without looking at me : ter so. The last you see on him— the very last— 

'^ Mas'r Davy, have you seen her? " will you give him the lovlngest duty and thanka 

** Only for a moment, when she wa« in a of the orphan, as he was ever more than a father 

«woon," I softly answered. to ? " 

We walked a little farther, and he said : This I also promised, folthfhily. 

** Mas'r Davy, shall you see her, d'ye think t " "I thankee agen, sir," he said, heartily shak- 

*'It would be too pftinAil to her, perhaps,'* ing hands. *' I know wheer yon're going. Good- 

widl. b/ot** 
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With a Bttght wave of h\% band, as thongh to think of leaving me bdiind, Danl I 01l» d<xai*t 

explain to me that he could not enter the old ye ever do it 1" 

place, he turned away As I looked after his fig- Mr. Peggotty, taken ahack, looked fkom Mrs. 

ure, crossing the waate in the moonlight, I saw Oummidge to me, and from me to Mrs. Cfnixi- 

him turn his fitce towards a strip of silvery light midge, as if he had been awakened firgm a sleep. 
upon the sea, and pans on, looking at it, until he *' Doen't ye, dearest Dan'l, doen't ye I '*'* crief! 

was a <ihadow in the distance. Mrs. Oummidge, fervently. '' Take mo 'long^ with 

The door of the boat-hoase stood open when I yon, Dan'l, take me Mong with you and Km^lj ! 

approached ; and, on entering, I foond it emptied I'll be yoor servant, constant and trew. If tliei«'a 

of all its furniture, saving one of the old lockers, slaves in them parts where you're a goiag, X**!! be 

on which Mrs. Oummidge, with a basket on her bound to you for one, and happy, bat doen''t ye 

knee, was seated, looking at Mr. Peggotty. He leave me behind, Dan'l, that's a deary dear 2 ** 
leaned his elbow on the rough chimney-piece, ^*My good soul," said Mr. Peggotty, ebakin^ 

and gazed upon a f^w expiring embers in the his head, *' yon doenU know what a k»kg voyage 

grate ; but he raised his head, hopefully, on my and what a hard life 'tis I " 
coming in, and spoke in a cheering manner. ^* Yes I do, Dan'l 1 I can goess I ^* cried Itfrs. 

"Come, according to promise, to bid forewell Oummidge. ''Bnt my parting words under tliia 

to 't, eh, Mas'r Davy,'' he said, taking up the can- roof is, I shall go into the house and die, if I am 

die. " Bare enough now, an't it ? " not took. I can dig, Dau'l. I can work. I can 

" Indeed you have made good use of the time,** live hard. I can be loving and patient now- 
said I. more than you think, Dan'l, if you'll on'y try nae. 

** Why, we have not been idle, sir. Missis I wouldn't touch the 'lowance, not if I was dying: 

Oummidge has worked like a — I don't know of want, Dan'l Peggotty ; but I'll go with yon and 

what Missis Oummidge an't worked like," said Em'ly, if you'll cw'y let me, to the world'p end I 

Mr. Peggotty, looking at her, at a loser for a suiU- I know how 'tis ; I know you think that I am 

cicntly approving simile. k>nc and lorn ; but^ deary love, 'tan't so no more I 

Mrs. Oummidge, leaning on her basket, made I ain't sat here, so long, a watching, and a think> 

no observation. ing of your trials, without some good beinsr done 

'^ Ilcer's the very locker that you used to sit me. Mas'r Davy, speak to him for me 1 i knows 

on, 'long ynih. Em'ly 1 " said Mr. Peggotty, in a bis ways, and Em'ly's, and 1 knows their sor- 

whisper. " I'm a going to carry it away with me, rows, and can be a comfort to 'em, some odd 

last of all. And beer's your own little bed-room, times, and labor for 'em alius I Dan'l, deary Dan'], 

see, MasV Davy ¥ A'most as bleak to-night, as let me go *long with you 1 '* 
'art could wi^h I '* And Mrs. Oummidge took his hand, and 

In truth, the wind, though it was low, had a kissed it with a homely pathos and affection, in a - 

solemn sound, and crept around the deserted homely rapture of devotion and gratitude, that he 

house with a whispered wailing that was very well deserved. 

mournful. Everything was gone, down to the We brought the locker out, extinguished the 
little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. I candle, fastened the door on the outside, and leil 
thought of myself, lying here, when that first the old boat close shut up, a dark speck in tho 
great change was being wrought at home. I cloudy night. Next day, when we were return- 
thought of the blue-eyed child who had enchant- ing to London outside the coach, Mrs. Oummidge 
ed me. I thought of Steerforth : and a foolish, and her basket were on the seat behind, and Mrs. 
fearful fancy came upon me of his being near at Oummidge was happy, 
tiand, and liable to be met at any turn. , 

" 'Tis like to be long," said Mr. Peggotty, in a 
low voice, "afore the boat finds new tenants. chai ibk lu. 

They look upon't down heer, as being unfort'nate ' assist at an explosiow. 

now I " When the time Mr. Micawber had sppointed 

" Does it belong to anybody in the neighbor- so mysteriously, was within four-and-twenty 

hood ? " I asked. hours of being come, my aunt and I coESulted 

** To a mast-maker up town," said Mr. Peg- how we should proceed ; for my aunt was very 
gotty. *' I'm going to give the key to him to- uawilling to leave Dora, Ah I how easily I car- 
night." ried Dora up and down-stairs, now I 

We looked into the other little room, and came We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Mi- 
back to Mrs. Oummidge, sitting on the locker, cawber's stipulation for my aunt's attendance, to 
whom Mr. Peggotty, putting the light on the arrange that she should stay at home, and be rep- 
chimney-piece, requested to rise, that he might resented by Mr. Dick and me. In short, we had 
carry it outside the door before extinguishing the resolved to take this course, when Dora sgain 
candle. unsettled us by declaring that she never would 

"Dan'l,* said Mis. Oummidge, suddenly de- forgive herself, and never would forgive her bad ' 

serting her basket, and clinging to his arm, "my boy, if my aunt remained behind on any pre- 

dear Dan'l, the parting words I speak in this tence. 
hokse Is, I mustn't be Vft behind. Doen't ye "I won*t speak to you," said Dora, shalilns 
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bcr cnrlB &t my annt. " Y\\ be disagreeable I I'll importing that be wontd appear in tbe morning 

make Jip bark at 70a all day. I shall be sure ponctaally at balf-past nine. After whicb, we 

that you really are a cross old thing, if yoadon^t went shivering, at that uncomfortable hour, to 

go I *^ our respective beds, through various close pas- 

** Tut, Blossom I "* laughed my aunt. •* YOtt sages ; which smelt as if they had been steeped, 

know yon can't do without me I " for ages, in a soluti<m of soup and stables. 

*^ Yes, I can,*' said Dora. ** Ton are no use to Early in the morning, I sauntered throngh the 
me at all. Ton never ran up and down stairs for dear old tranquil streets, and again mingled with 
me, all day long. You never sit and tell mo the shadows of the venerable gateways and 
Btorics about Doady, when his shoes were worn churches. The rooks were sailing about the 
out, and he was covered with dust— oh, what a cathedral towers ; and the towers themselves 
poor little mite of a fellow I You never do any- overlooking many a long unaltered mile of the 
thing at all to please me, do yon, dear?'* Dora rich country and its pleasant streams, were cut- 
made haste to kiss my aunt, and say, ^Yes, ting the bright morning air, as if there were no 
you do 1 I'm only Joking I "—lest my aunt shottkl snch thing as change on earth. Yet the bells, 
think she really meant It. when they sounded, told me sorrowfully of change 

^''But, aunt," said Dora, coazingly, **bow in everything ; told me of their o^vn age, and my 

listen. Yon must go. I shall tease you, till you pretty Dora's youth ; and of the many, never old, 

let me have my own way about it. I shall lead who had lived and loved and died, while the ro- 

my naughty boy 9uch a lifle, if he don*t make you rerberations of the bells had hummed through the 

go. I shall make myself so disagreeable--and so msty arm<Nr of the Black Prince hanging up 

will Jip 1 You'U wish you had gone, like a good within, and, motes npon the deep of Time, had 

thing, for ever and ever so long, if yon don't go. lost themselves in air, as circles do in water. 

Besides,** said Dora, putting back her hair, and I looked at the old house from the comer of 

looking wondeiing^y at my aunt and me, ** why the street, but did not go nearer to it, lest, being 

ehonldn't yon both go ? I am not very ill indeed, observed, I might unwittingly do any ham to the 

Am I ? ** design I had come to aid. The early sun was 

^ ^liy, what a question I ** cried my aunt. striking edgewise on its gables and lattice-win 

^* What a fancy 1 ** said I. dows, touching them with gold ; and some beams 

^* Yes t I know I am a siHy little thing ! ** said of its old peace seemed to touch my heart. 

Dora, slowly looking fWim one of us to the other, I strolled into the country for an hour or so, 

and then putting up her ix«tty lips to kiss us as and then returned by the main street, which in 

she lay upon her couch. ** Well, then, yon must the interval had shaken off its last night's sleep, 

both go, or I shall not believe yon; and then I Among those who were stirring in the shops, I 

shall cry t *' saw my ancient enemy, the butcher, now advanced 

I saw, in my annt*s fiice, that she began to to top-boots and a baby, and in business for him- 

give way now, and Doia brightened again, as ^e self. He was nursing the baby, and appeared to 

saw It too. be a benignant member of society. 

** You'll come back with so much to tell me. We all became very anxious and impatient, 

that it^ll take at least A week to make me under* when we sat down to breakfast As it approached 

stand I '* said Dora. *' Because I know I slian*t nearer and nearer to half-past nine o'clock, our 

understand, for a length of time, if ther«*ji any restless expectation of Mr. Micawber increased, 

business in It. And there*s sure to be some bust- At last we made no more pretence of attending 

nessinitt If there's anything to add up, besides, to the meal, which, except with Mr. Dick, had 

I don't know when I shalU make It out ; and my been a mere form firom the first ; but my aunt 

bad boy will look to misMable aD the time, walked up and down the room, Traddles sat upon 

There 1 Now you'll go, won't you f You'll only the sofb affecting to read the paper with his eyes 

be gone one night, and Jip will take care of me on the ceiling ; and I looked out of the window 

while you are gone. Doady win carry me up- to give early notice of Mr. Micawber's coming, 

stairs befbre you go, and I won*t come down again Nor liad I long to watch, for, at the first chime of 

till you come back ; and yon shall take Agnes a the half-hour, he appeared in thA street, 

dreadfnlly scolding letter f^om me, because she '* Here he is,** said I, *' and not in his legal 

has never been to see us I '* attire I '* 

We agreed, without any more consultation. My aunt tied the strings of her bonnet (she had 
that we would both go, and that Dora was a little come down to breakfast in it), and put on her 
Impostor, who feigned to be rather unwell, be- riiawl, atflf shie were ready for anything that was 
cause she liked to be petted. She was g^reatly resolute and uncompromising. Traddles buttoned 
pleased, and very merry ; and we four, that is to his coat Mrith a determined air. Mr. Dick, dis- 
eay, my aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles,' and I, went turbed by these formidable appearances, but feel- 
down to Canterbury by the Dover mail that ing it necessary to imitate them, pulled his bat, 
night. with both hands, as firmly over his ears as he 

At the hotel where Mr. Mlcawbei had requested possibly could ; and instantly took it off again, to 

us to await him, which we got into, with some welcome Mr. Micawber. 

Drottble in the middle of the night, I found a lettwr, *"" Gentlemen, and madam," said Mr. Micawber 
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** eood-mornlnf^ I My dear ni,* to Mr. Dick, wbo took ont my watch, and, as a last resonroe . ooant 

phook hands i*ith him TioleoUy, *^ yoa are ez< ed off the Htc miuntes. My aunt, with lier cnra 

traroely good/* watch in her hand, did the like. When tke time 

'^Hare yoa breakllutedf** said Mr. Dick, was expired, Traddles pave her his arm ; and we 

** Have a chop I ** all wftit out together to tSe old house, -witboui 

" Not for the world, my good eir T ** cried Mr. aaying one word on the way. 
Micawbcr, stopping him on his way to the bell ; We fomid Mr. Micawber ct his desk, in the 

** appetite and myself, Mr. Dixon, have long been turret office on the gnrand floor, either wrritlnsr, 

strangers.** or pretending to write, hard. The kii|^ oflOoo' 

Mr. Dixon was so well pleased with his new nilpr was stack into his waistcoat, and was not m 

name, and appeared to think it so very obliging well concealed but that a Ibot or more of that 

In Mr. Micawber to confer it npon him, that he Instmment protmded fhyra his bostMn, like a new 

shook hands with him again, and laughed mther kind of shirt^fHU. 
childishly. As It appeared to me that I was expected to 

•^ Dick,** said my annt, ** attention T ** tpeak, I said aloud : 

Mr. Dick recorered himself, with a bineh. ** How do yon do, Mr. Micawber ? ** 

** Now. sir,** said my annt to Mr. Micawber, *«Mr. Copperfletd,** aald Mr. liicftwber, 

as she pnt on her glores, *^ we are ready for Mount gravely, ** I hope I sea yOn well f '* 
Vesnvias, or anything else, as soon as yom **IsMi88 Wickfleldathomef ** said I. 
please.** *^ Mr. Wlckfleld is onwell in beo, 9ir, of a rben- 

** Madam,** retnmed Mr. Micawber, " I trust natic fever,** he retamed ; ^ but Miss Wickfield, 

yoa will shortly witness an ernprion. Mr. Trad- I have no doabt, will be happy to see old ftleadsL 

dies, I have your permlsMon, 1 believe, to men- Will you walk in, sArf ** 

tion here that we have been in communication He preceded us to the dSning-iiMmi — ^the fiiKt 

together?" room I had entered in that honse--and dinising 

" It Is undoubtedly the ftict, Oopperfield,** saM open the door of Mr. Wkdcfle]d*B fonner ofBoe, 

Traddles, to whom I looked in surprise. ^^Mr. said, in a sonorous voice : 

Micawber has consulted me in reference to what ** Miss Trotwood, Mr. David GopperOdfl, Mr. 

he has in contemplation ; imd I have advised him Thomas Traddles, and Mr. Dixon 1 ** 
to the best of my judgment.'* . I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the 

^ Unless I deceive myself, Mr. Traddles,** pur- blow. Our visit astonished him, evidoitly ; hoc 

sued Mr. Micawber, ** what I contemplate is a the less, I dare say, because it astonished our* 

disclosure of an important nature.** selves. He did not gather his eyebrows together, 

*^ Highly so,** said Traddles. for he had none worth mentioning ; but he frowned 

** Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam to that degree that he almost closed his smaD ejea, 

and gentlemen,** said Mr. Micawber, ** yoa will while the hurried raising of his gristly hand to his 

do me llie fiTor to submit yourselves, for the chin betrayed some trepldsMon or sariMrise. This 

moment, to the direction of one, who, however was only when we were in the act of eirtering kis 

unworthy to be regarded in any other light but as room, and when I caught a gla&ee at him over my 

a Waif and Stray upon the shore of human nature. «ant*8 shoidder. A moment sfterwards, he was as 

is still your-fellow man, though crushed out of fiiwningand as humble as ever, 
his original form by individual errors, and the ** Well, I am sure,** he said. **Thi8 is Hideed 

accumulative force of a combinatlan of eircum- an unexiiected pleasure! To have, as I may say, 

stances ? ** all Mends round Saint Paul's at once, is a treat aa> 

*' We have perfect confidence in you, Mr. Mi- looked for ! Mr. Cioppeifield, I hope I see yon 
cawber,** said I, '* and will do what yon please.** well, and^if I n^y aml^ express self so— Friend- 
Mr. Copperfield,** retamed Mr. Mkatwber, ly towards them as is ever your Meads, whether 
your confidence is not, at the existing juncture, or not. Mrs. Copperfield, sir, I hope sbe*s getting 
ill-beetowed. I would beg to be allowed a start on. We have been made quite uneasy by the poor 
of five minutes by the clock ; and then to receive accounts we have had of her state, lately, I do as- 
Ihe present company, inquiring for Miss Wick- sure you.** 

field, at the office of Wickfleld and Heep, whose I felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but I 

Stipendiary I am.'* did not know yet what else to do. 

My aunt and I looked at Traddles, who nodded '* Things are changed in this oflSce, Miss Trot- 

his approval. wood, since I was an umble derk, and held your 

•*I have no more,*' observed Mr. Micawber, pony; ain*t they f** -said Uriah, with his sickliei*t 

**• to say at present.** smile. ^ But / am not changed. Miss Trotwood.** 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he in- *' Well, sir,** returned my aunt, " to tell you 

eluded us all in a comprehensive bow, and dieu the truth, I think yon are pretty constant to the 

appeared ; his manner being extremely distant, promise of your youth ; if that's any satisfitction 

and his fece extremely pale. to yon.** 

Traddles only smiled, and shook his head *'Th«ik you, Miss Trotwood,** said Uriah, 

(With his hair standing upright on the top of it), writhing in his ungainly manner, '' for yonr good 

when I looked to Lini for an explanation ; so I opinion 1 Micawber, tell 'em to let Miss Agnes 
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Know — and mother. Mother wUl be quite in a overspread them. HelookedatMr.Micawberat- 

state, when she aeee the present company 1 ^* said tentively, with his whole &ce breathing short and 

Uriah, setting chairs. quick in every feature. 

*• You are not busy, Mr. Heep ? " said Trad- " You are a dissipated fellow, as all the world 

dlee, whose eye the cunning red eye accideatally knows," he said, with an effort at a smile, " and 

caught, as it at once scmtinised and evaded us. I am a£kaid youUl oblige me to get rid of you. Go 

*' No, Mr. Traddles," replied Uriah, reanming along I I'll talk to you presently." 
his official seat, and squeezing his bony hands, "If there isascoondrelonthisearth," said Mr. 

laid iMilm to palm, between his bony knees. Micawber, suddenly breaking out again with the 

** Not 60 much so as I could wish. But lawyers, -utmost vehemence, " with whom I liave already 

eharka, and leeches, are not easily satisfied, you talked too much, that scoundrera name is— 

know I Not bat what myself and Micawber have Hsep I " 

our hands pretty ftill in general, on account of Mr. Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or 
WicMeld's being hardly fit for any occupation, stung. Looking slowly round upon us with the 
Bir. But it^B a pleasure as well as a duty, I am darkest and wickedest expression that his face 
Bure, to work for him, You^ve not been intimate could wear, he said, in a lower voice : 
virithMr.Wiekfield,Ithink, Mr. Traddlest I be- ''Oho I This is a consphracy I You have met 
lieve IVe only had the honor of seeing you once here, by appointment. You are playing Booty 
myeelf ? " with my clerk, are yon, Copperfield ? Now, take 
*' No, I have not been intimate with Mr. Wick- care. You^ll make nothing of this. We under- 
field," returned Traddles ; ** or I might perliaps stand each other, you and me. There^s no love 
have waited on you long ago, Mr. Heep." between us. Yon were always a puppy with 
There was something in the tone of this reply, a proud stomach, £rom your first coming here ; and 
which made Urhdi look at the speaker again, with yon envy me my rise, do you? None of your 
a very sinister and suspicious expression. But, plots against me ; Fll counterplot you 1 Mi- 
seeing only Traddles, with his good-natured Itoe, cawber, you be off. V\\ talk to you presently." 
eimple manner, and hair on end, he dismissed it as '*Mr. Micawber," said I, ''there is a sudden 
he replied, with a jerk of his whole body, bat es- chaise in this fellow, in more respects than the 
pectally his throat : extraordinary one of his speaking the truth in one 
" I am sorry for that, Mr. Traddles. Yon particular, which assures me that he is brooght 
would have admired him as much as we all do. to bay. Deal with him as he deserves I " 
His little failings woidd only have endeared him " You area precious set of people, ain^t you ? " 
to you the more. Bnt if yon would liice to hear said Uriah, in the same low voice, and breaking 
my fellow-partner eloqusitly spoken of, I should out into a clammy heat, which he wiped firom his 
refer you to Ck>pperfield. Tho fkmily is a subject forehead, with his long lean hand, " to buy over 
he's very strong upon, if you never heard him." my clerk, who is the very scum of society,— as you 
I was prevented from disclaiming the compli- yourself were, Gopperfldd, you Imow it, before 
ment (if I should have done so, in any case), by any one had charity on you,— to deftime me with 
the entrance of Agnes, now ushered in by Mr. Mi< his lies ? Miss Trotwood, you had better stop 
cawber. She was not quite so setf>posseesed as this ; or I'U stop year husband shorter than will 
usual, I thought; and had evidoatly undergone be pleasant to yon. I won't know your story pro- 
anxiety and fotigne. But her earnest cordiality, fessionally, for nothing, old lady I Miss Wickfield, 
and her quiet beauty, shone with tiie gentler lustre if you have any love for your father, you had bet- 
for it. ter not join that gang. Til ruin him, if you da 
I saw Uriah watch her while she greeted us ; Now^ come I I have got some of you under the 
and he reminded me of an ugly and rebellions go- harrow. Think twice, before it goes over you. 
nie watching a good spirit. In the meanwhile. Think twice, you, Micawber, if you don't want to 
some slight sign passed between Mr. Micawber be crushed. I recommend you to take yourself 
and Traddles ; and Traddles, unobserved except off, and be talked to presently you fool 1 while 
by me, went out there's time to retreat. Where'? mother ? " he 
"Don't wait^ Micawber," said Uriah. said, suddenly appearing to notice, with alarm, 
Mr. Micawber, with his hand upon the ruler in the absence of Traddles, and pulling down the 
his breast, stood erect before the door, most un- bell-rope. " Fine doings in a person's o-vu 
mlstakably contemplating one of his fellow-men, house 1 " 

and that man his employer. " Mrs. Heep is here, sir,'* said Traddles, re- 

"What are you waiting for?'* said Uriah, tnmingwith that worthy mother of a worthy son. 

" Micawber 1 did you hear me tell you not to ^'I have taken the liberty of making myself 

wait ? '* known to her." 

" Yes I " replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. " Who are you to make yourself known ? " re- 

" Then why do you wait ? " said Uriah. torted Uriah. " And what do you want here ? " 
" Because I— in short choose,'* replied Mr. Mi- "I am the agent and friend of Mr. Wickfield, 

cawber, with a burst. sir,** said Traddles, in a composed business-like 

Uriah's checks lost color, and an unwholesome way. " And I have a power of attorney from him 

paleness, still faintly tinged by his pervading red. in my pocket, to act for him in all matters.** 
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^* The old asi ImIs drank blmMlfinto a state Mr. Mieawbcr, irhoM hnpetnosity I hitd re» 

of dotage," laid Uriah, tnniiDf? ufi^Iier than before, atmined thus for with the gresteet difficulty, and 

^and It has been (^ot from him by ftand I ** who tuul repeatedly interposed with the first sjV 

^* Something has been got from him by fhiad, lable of SoouN-drel 1 wtthoat getting to the seo 

I know/' retamed Traddles quietly ; *' and so do ond, sow burst forward, drew the mler fh>m his 

you, Mr. Heep. We will refer that question, if breast (apparently as a defensive weapon), and 

yon please, to Mr. Micawber." prodoced fttmi his pocket a foolscap document, 1 

** Ury— 1 ** Mrs. Heep began, with «k ansrions folded in the form of a lan^ letter. Opening this 4 

gesture. packet with his old flourish, and glancing at the ' 

** Yon hold your tovnie, mother,*^ he returned ; contents, aa tf he cherished an artistic admin- 

^* least said, soonest mended.*" tion of thehr style of composition, he began to 

'' But my Ury—** read as follows : 

'' Will yon hold year timgae, mother, and leave ** * Dear Mies Trotwood and gentlemen '* ** 

it to me?** ** Bless and save the man I** exclaimed my 

Though I had long known that his scnrllity aant in a low Yolce, ** He*d write letters by the 

was fiilse, and all his pretences knavish and hoi- ream, if it was a capital offence f** 

low, I had had no adequate conception of the ex- Mr. Mlcawber, without hearinfir ber, went on. 

tent of his hypocrisy, until I now saw him with ^ * In qipeaitng befbre you to denounce proha 

his mask off. The suddenness with which he biy the most consummate Villain that has ever 

dropped it, when ho perceived that it was useless existed,* ** Mr. Mlcawber, without looking off the 

to him ; the malice, insolence, and hatred he re- letter, pointed tiie ruler, like a ghoetly truncheon, 

vealed; the leer with which he exulted, even at at Uriah Heep, ***'Iaskno consideration for my- 

this moment, in the evil he had done— all this self. The victim, ftom my cradle, of pecuniary 

time being desperate too, and at his wits* end for Habilitica to which I have been unable to respond, 

the means of getting the better of us— though I have ever been the sport and toy bf debasing 

perfectly consistent with the experience I had of circumstances. Ignominy, Want, Deepair, and 

him, at first took even me by surprise, who had Madness, have, collective^ or separately, been 

known him so long, and disliked him so heartily, the attendants of my career.* ** 

I say nothing of the look ha conferred on me. The relish with which Mr. Mlcawber described 

as he stood ey^ng ns,one after another ; for I had himself, aa a piey to these dismal calamities, was 

always understood that he hated me, and I re> only to be equalled by the emphasis with whidi 

membered the marks of my hand upon his cheek, lie read his letter: and the kind of homage ha 

But when his eyes paused on to Agnes, and I saw rendered to it with a roH of his head, when he 

the rage with which he felt hie power over her thought he had hit a sentence very hard indeed, 

slipping away, and the exhibition, in their dis- ^* ^ In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, 

appointment, of the odious passions that had led DespiUr, and Madness, I entered- the offlco— or, as 

him to aspire to one whose virtues he could never our lively neighbor the Gaul would term it, the 

appreciate or care for, I was shocked by the mere Bureau— of the Firm, nominally conducted under 

thought of her having lived, an hoar, within sight the appellation of Wickfleld and— Hxsp, but, in 

of such a man. reality, wielded by— Hebp alone. Hskp, and only 

Aftor some rubbing of the lower part of his IIssp, is the mainspring of that machine. Hksp, 

face, and some looking at us with those bad eyes, and only Hbkp, Is the Foi*ger and the Cheat.* *^ 

over his gristly lingers, be made one more address Uriah, more bine than white at these words, 

to me, half whining, and half abusive. made a dart at the letter, as if to tear it in pieces. 

'' You think it justifiable, do yon, Oopperfield, Mr. Mlcawber, with a perfect miracle of dexterity 

yon who pride yourself so much on your honor or look, caught his advancing knuckles with the 

and all the rest of it, to sneak about my pUice, ruler, and disabled his right hand. It dropped at 

cayes-dropping with my clerk? If it had been the wrist, as if it were broken. The blow sound- 

m0, 1 shouldn't have wondered ; for I don't make od as if it had fiillen on wood. 

myself out a gentleman (though I never was in **Tbe Devil take you!** said Uriah, writhing 

tlie streets either, as you were, according to Mi- In a new way with pain. ** Til be even with 

cawber), but being yem .^— And you're not afraid you.** 

of doing this, either? Tou don't think at all of ** Approach me again, you— you— you Hkvp of 

what I shall do, in return ; or of getting yourself inthmy," gasped Mr. Mlcawber, **and if yonr 

into trouble for conspiracy and so forth t Very head is human, I'll break it Come on, come 

well. We shall see 1 Mr. What's-your-name, you on I '* 

v/ere going to refer some question to Micawbcr. I think I never saw anything more ridiculous 

There's your referee. Why don't you make him —I was sensible of it, even at the time— than Mr. 

speak ? He has learned his lesson, I gee.'* Mlcawber making broad-sword guards with the 

Seeing that what he said hau no effect on me ruler, and crying, *' Come on I '* while Traddles 

or any of us, he sat on the edge of his table with and I pushed him back into a comer, from which, 

his hands in his pockets, and one of his splay feet as often as we got him into it, he persisted ir 

twi&ted round the other leg, waiting doggedly for emerging again. 

«vl)at might follow. . His enemy, muttering to himself, after wring 
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ini? his wottDd^d hand flrff some time, fllowly drew existence, cetaed, was to take advantaso of my 
off his neckerchief, aod bound It up; then, held opportunities to discover and expose the major 
It in his other hand, and sat ni on his table with malpractices committed, to that geBtlcman's 
ills BuUen face looking down. grieroos wrong and it^nry, by— Hbbp. Stimo* 
Hr. Hicawber, when he was anlficiently oool, lated by the silent monitor within, and by a no 
proceeded with hi« letter. less tonchlng and appeiding monitor withoat— >to 
*^ ^The stipendiary emolamenta in considen- whom I will briefly refer as Hise W.— I entered 
lion of which I entered into the service of— on a not nnlaboriona task of clandestine luvesti- 
IIebp,* " always panaing before that word, and gation, protracted now, to the best of my knowl- 
uttering it with astonlsbii^ ^iKor, ^ ' were not edge, information, and belief, over a period ex- 
defined, beyond the pittance, of twenty-two shil- oeeding twelve calendar months.* ** 
lings and six per week. The rent was left txtoi- He read this passage, as if it were firom an Act 
tingent on the valne of my profiMHional exertions; of Parliament; and appeared majestically re< 
in other and more expressive words, on tte base* Areshed by the soond of tiie words, 
noss of my natore, the capidlty of my motives, ** * My charges agahnst-^Bxxp,* ** he read on, 
the poverty of my flimily, the geneeal moral (or glancing at him, and drawing the mler into a con- 
rather immoml) resemblance between myself and venient position under hia left arm, in case of 
— Ubep. Need I say, that it soon became neces- need, " * are as follows/ '* 
sary for me to solicit from-«HBXP— pocnnlary ad- We all hold oar breath, I think. I am sure 
vances towards the support of Mn. Micawber, Uriah held his. 

and our blighted but rising flimiiy f Need I say '' ' First,* ** said Mr. Mioawber. '' ' When Mr. 
that this neceoBity had been foreseen by>-Hcxpt W.*e ftcultlea and memcnry for bnsiness became. 
That those advances were secured by I O U*s and through causes into which it is not necessary or 
other similar acknowledgments, known to the expedient for me to enter, we^ened and con- 
legal institations of this country? And that I fki8ed,—HBXP— designedly perplexed and compti- 
thus became immeshed in the web he had spun cated the whole of the official transactions. When 
for my reception ? * ** Mr. W. was least fit to enter on business,—- Hebf 
Mr. Micawber*s enjoyment of his epistolary was always at band to force him to enter on it. He 
powers, in describing this unfortunate state of obtained Mr. W.*s signature under such circnm- 
things, really seemed to outweigh any pain or stances to documents of importance, representing 
anxiety that the reality could liave caused hlnu them to be other documents of no importance. 
He read on : He iadaced Mr. W. to empower him to draw out, 
*^ * Then it was that— HsBP^bogan to ihvor thus, one particular sum of trust^money, amount- 
me with ju»t so much of his confidence as was ing to twelve, six, fourteen, two, and nine, and 
necessary to the discharge of his infernal busi- employed it to meet pretended business cltargca 
ness. Then it was that I began, if I may so fmd deficiencies which were either already pro^ 
Shakespearingly express myself; to dwindle, peak, vided for, er had never really existed. He gave 
and pine. I found that my services were con- this proceeding, throughout, the i^>pearance of 
stantly called into requisition for the fiUsification having originated in Mr. W.*b own dishonest 
of business, and the mystification of an individual intention, and of having been accompliahod by 
whom I will designate as Mr. W. That Mr. W. Mr. W.'s own dishonest act ; and has used it, 
was imposed upon, kept in igm»unce, and de- ever since, to torture and consteain him.* ** 
laded, in every possible way ; yet, that aU thia " You shall prove this, you Oopperfleld I ** said 
while, the rufilan— HxBP^was proffMsing un* Uriah, with a threatening shake of the head, 
bounded gratitude to, and unbounded firiendshlp ** All in good time ! " 

for, that much-abused gentleman. This was bad " Ask— HuBP—Mr. Traddles, who lived in his 

enough ; but, as the* philosophic Dane observes, lionse after him,** said Mr. Micawber, breaking 

with that universal applicability which distin- off flrom the letter; ''will you?" 
guishes the illustrious ornament of the Eliza- '' The fool himself— and lives there now,** said 

bcthan Era, worse remains behind I * ** Uriah, dlsdainfhlly. 

Hr. Micawber was so very much struck by '' Ask— Hbbp— if he ever kept a pocket-book 

this happy rounding off with a quotation, that in that bouse,** said Mr. Micawl>er; ''will 

he indulged himself, and us, with a second read- yon ? ** 

ing of the sentence, under pretence of having lost I saw Urlah*s lank hand stop, involuntarily, in 

Uis place. the scraping of his chin. 

'' ' It is not my intention,' ** he continued, '' Or ask him,** said Mr. Micawber, '' if he 

reading on, '' ' to enter on a detailed list, within ever burnt one there. If he says Yes, and asks 

the compass of the present epistle (though it is you where the ashes are, refer him to Wilktns 

ready elsewhere), of the various malpractices of a Micawber, and he will hear of something not at 

minoi' nature, affecting the individual whom I all to his advantage 1 ** 

have denominated Mr. W., to which I have been The triumphant flourish with which Mr. Ml- 

a tacitly consenting party. My object, when the cawber delivered himself of these words, had a 

contest within myself between stipend and no powerfol effect in alarming the mother ; who 

Btipcod, baker and no baker, exietcuce and nou- cried out in much agitation: 
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** ITry. Ury 1 Be unble, and make termi, my said— UneF-^deemcd It oxpedieni lo hare a boad 

dear ! '* rtady by him, as IhHn Mr. W.. for the bcifore-nieiH 

** Mother I ^* be retorted, ** will yoo keep quiet t tioaed snm of twelve six fourteen, two and nine, 

Tou^re in a ftif^t, and doD*t know what yon eay with interest, stated therein to have been ad- 

or mean. Umblet" be repeated, looking at me, Tanoed-by<~Hnr-to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. 

with a enarl; **I>e nmbled aomeof *em fbr a flrom dishonor; though really the enm waa never 

pretty long time back, amble at I waa ! ** advanced by him, and has long been replaced 

Mr. Micawber, genteeDy adjaadnit hie chin in The aignataree to this inetroment, pnrportin^ to 

bifl cravat, presently proceeded with his compo- be ezecated by Mr. W. and attested by Wilking 

eition. Mlcawbw, are forgeriea bj^HEXP. I have, io 

** ' Second. Hesp has,'tm several occasions, to my poaacssion, in his hand and pocket-book, aev- 

the best of my knowledge, inlbrmatlon, and be- enl similar imitatioos of Mr. W.*8 eignatiire, 

lief * "— here and there defhced by fire, bat legible to any 

^ Bat that won*t do,** mu t ter ed Uriah, re* one. I never attested any soeh document. And 

tiered. ** Mother, yon keep qniet.** I have the docament Itself, in my poasession.* ** 

** We wiU endeavor to provide something that Uriah Heep, with a start, look oat of hla 

WILL do, and do far yon finally, sir, very shortly,** pocket a bonch of keys, and <^pened a certain 

replied Mr. Micawber. draww; then, aaddenly bethoaght himself of 

** * Second. Hkep has, on several occasions, what he was about, and tamed again towards ns, 

to the best of my knowledge, information, and wiUiont looking in it. 

l)eller, systematically forged, to varioaa entries, " ^ Asd I have the docament,* " Mr. Micawber 

books, and documents, the signature of Mr. W. ; read again, looking about as if it were the text 

and has distinctly done so In one instance, capa- of a sermon, ** * in my poseessicm,^ —that ia to say, 

ble of proof by me. To wit, in manner following, I had, early this morning, when this was written, 

that is to say : * ** bat have since relinquiched it to Mr. Traddlea.^* 

Again, Mr. Micawber bad a relish in this *' It is quite true," assented Traddles. 
fbmal piling up of words, which, however ludi- **Ury, Uryl" cried the mother, *'be ombla 

crously displayed in his case, was, I must say, and make terms. I know my son will be mnble, 

not at all pecallar to him. I have observed it, ia gentlemen, if yoa^U give him time to think. Mr. 

the course of my life, in numbers of men. It Oupperfield, I^m sore you know that ho waa 

seems to me to be a general rule. In the taking always very nmble, sir r* 

of legal oaths, for instance, d^onents seem to It was singular to see how the mother etlU 

enjoy themselvea mightily when they come to held to the old trick, when the son had abandoned 

several good wcMds in snocession, for the expres- it aa nselesa. 

Bion of one idea; as, that they utterly deteet, *^ Mother," he said, with an impatient bite at 

abomin^e, and abjure, or ao f<»th ; and the old the handkerchief in which his hand was wrapped, 

anathemas were made reliriiing on the same piin- *'yoa had better take and fire a loaded gun at 

ciple. We talk about the tyramiy of worda, bat me/* 

we like to tyrannise over them too ; we are fond " But I love you, Ury," cried Mrs. Heep. 

of having a large aaperflaoae establishment of And I have no doabt she did ; or that he loved 

words to wait upon as on great occasions ; we her, however strange it may appear ; tbonp;h, to 

think it looks Important, and sounds welL Aa be sure, they were a congenial couple. ^'And I 

we are not particular about the meaning of our can't bear to hear you provoking the gentleman, 

liveries on state occasions, if they be but fine and and endangering of yourself more. I told the 

numerous enough, so, the meaning or necessity geutlemaa at first, when he told me up-stairs it 

of our words is a secondary consideration, if was come to light, that I would answer for your 

there be but a great parade of them. And as in- being umble, and making aifiends. Oh, see bow 

dividuals get into trouble by making too great a amble /am, gentlemen, and don't mind him I " 
show of liveries, or as slaves when they are too ^* Why, there's Copperfield, mother/* he angri 

numerous rise against their masten, so I think I ly retorted, pointing his lean finger at me, against 

could mention a nation that has got into many whom all his animosity was levelled, as the prime 

great difficulties, and will get Into many greater, mover iu the discovery ; and I did not undeceive 

frcm maintaining too large a retinue of words. him ; ** there's Copperfield, would have given you 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his a- hundred pound to eay less than you've blurted 

lips : out I '* 

*' ' To wit, in manner following, that is to say. *' I can't help it, Ury," cned his mother. " I 

Mr. W. being infirm, and it being witbin the can't see you running into danger, through carry- 

Dounds of probability that his decease might lead ing your head so high. Better be umble, as you 

to some discoveries, and to the downfall of^ always was." 

Heep's— power over the W. fiimily,— as I, WU- He remained for a little, biting the handker 

kins Micawber, the undersigned, assume—unless chief, and then said to me with a scowl : 
the filial affection of his daughter could be se- " What more have you got to bring forward ? 

cretly influenced from allowing any investigation If anything, go on with it. What do you look at 

of the partnership affairs to bo ever made, the me for 7 
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Mr. Micawber promptly resumed hts letter, circle; and that oar twins will follow next In 

glad to revert to a performance with which he order. So be it 1 For myself, my Canterbary 

was so highly satisfied. Pilgrimage has done much ; imprisonmeDt on 

** * Third. And last. I am now in a condition civil process, and want, will soon do more. I 

to show, by— HsEP's— fiilse books, and— Hbbp^a tmst that the labor and hazard of an investiga- 

— real memoranda, beginning with the partially tion— of which the smallest resnlts bayo been 

destroyed pocket-book (which Z was nnable to slowly pieced together, in the pressare of ardaous 

comprehend, at the time of its accidental diseor- avocations, under grinding penurious appreheu- 

cry by Mrs. Micawber, on onr takhsg possession sions, at rise of mom, at dewy eve, in the shadows 

of onr present abode, in the locker or bin devoted of night, under the watchful eye of one whom it 

to the reception of the ashes calcined on oar were saperfboas to caU.Demon— combined with 

domestic hearth), that the weaknesses, the fitnlta, the struggle ol parental Poverty to turn it, when 

the very virtnes, the parental afltetions, and tlie completed, to the right account, may be as tho 

sense of honor, of the unhappy Mr. W. have been sprinkling of a few drops of sweet water on my 

for years acted on I7, and warped to the base fiinereal pyre. I ask no more. Let it be, in Ju8« 

purposes of— Heep. That Mr. W. has been Ibr tioe, merely said of me, as of a gallant and emi- 

years deluded and plundered, in every conoeivnble nent naval Hero, with whom I have no preteu- 

manner, to the pecuniary aggrandiseaent of the sions to cope, that what I have done, I did, in 

avaricious, folse, and grasping— Hbbp. That the despite of mercenary and selfish objects, 

engrossing object of— Hnp-^was. next to gain, * For Bif Unii. hoii^ id BMoty.' 

to subdue Mr. and Miss W. (of his ulterior vieyrs *♦ * Hemaining always, ^bc &c., WiLSXsnf 

in reference to the latter I say nothii^) entirely Micawur.' " 

to himself. That his last act, completed but • Much aflfected, but still Intensely enjoying 

few months since, was to Induce Mr. W. to exe- himself, Mr. Micawber folded up his letter, and 

cnte a relinquishment of his Share in the partner- handed it with a bow to my aunt, as something 

ship, and even a bill of sale on the very furniture ehe might like to keep. 

of his house. In consideration of a certain annul- There was, as I had noticed on my first visit 

ty, to be well and truly paid by— Hbbf-^u tho hng ago, an Iran safe tn the room. The key was 

four common quarter-days In each and every year, to it. A hasty suspicion seemed to strike Uriah ; 

That these meshes ; beginning with alarming and and, with a glance at Mr. Micawber, he went to 

Ihleified accounts of the estate of which Mr. W. la u, and threw the doors daaking open. It was 

the receiver, at a period when Mr. W. had launched empty. 

toto imprudent and iU-Jadged speculations, and ''Where are the books?" he cried, with a 

may not have had the money, for which he was fHghtfbl fiico. ""• 8ome thief has stolen tlie 

morally and legally responsible, in hand ; gotog books I *' 

on with pretended borrowings of uKmey at Mr. Micawber tapped hlnwelf with the ruler, 
enormous interest, really coming firom— Hxsp •* l did, when I got the Irey firom you as nsual 
—and by— Heep— fraudulently obtained or with* ~bnt a little earlier— and opened it this mom- 
held from Mr. W. himself, on pretence of such Ing." 

speculations or otherwise; perpetuated byamls* ''Don't be nneasy," said Traddles. "They 

cellaneous catalogue of unscrupulous chicanorles have come toto my possession. I will take care 

—gradually thickened, until the unhappy Mr. W. of them, under the authority I mentioned." 

conid see no world beyond. Bankropt, aahe b»> "Yon receive stolen goodsi, do you? " cried 

lieved, alike in circumstances, in all other hope, Driah. 

and in honor, his sole reUance was upon the " Under such cireumstanceB," answered Trad- 
monster in the garb of man,* "—Mr. Micawber dies, " yes." 

made a good deal of this, as a new turn of expres- What was my astonishment when I beheld my 

sion,— *' 'who, by making himself necessary to aunt, who had been profoundly quiet and atten- 

bim, had achieved his destruction. All this I tive, make a dart at Uriah Heep, and seiase him by 

undertake to show. Probably much more P " the collar with both hands 1 

I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was " You know what /want ? " said my aunt, 

weeping, half JoyftiUy, half sorrowftilly, at my " A strait-waistcoat," said he. 

cide; and there was a movement among us, as if " No. My property I " returned my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber had finished. He said, with ex- ** Agnes, my dear, as long as I believed it had 

ceoding gravity, "Pardon me," and proceeded, been really made away with by your Ihther, I 

with a mixture of the lowest spirits and the most wouldn't— and, my dear, I didn't, even to Trot, 

intenseenjoyment, to the peroration of his letter, as he knows— breathe a syllable of its havtog 

" ' I have now concluded. It merely remains been plaoed hero for tovestmeut. But, now £ 

for me to substantiate these accusations; and know this fellow's answerable for it, and Til 

then, with my ill-starred fiimily, to disappear from have it I Trot, come and take it away from 

the landscape on which we appear to be an in- hira I " 

cumbrance. That is soon done. It may be rea- Whether my aunt su^wsed, for the moment, 

Bunably inferred that onr baby will first expiro of that he kept her property in his neckerchief, I 

iDtinltion, as being the frailest member of our am snro I don't know ; but she certainly pulled at 
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it as if she tbooglit bo. I haetenM to put mynelf tnw, and If he dMnU do what we wanted, ebe 

between them, and to assare her that we woald would, and much vam% to the aame purpose ; \»- 

all take care that he shonld make the ntmoet reeti- ing half frantic with fears for her darlin;^. To in 

tntion of everything he bad wrongly got This, qoire what he might hare done, if be had lisd any 

and a few momenta* reflection, pacified her; but boldneee, would be like inqolriBgwhat a BKMi^rel 

she waa not at all disconcerted by what she bad cor might do, if it had the spirit of a tij^r. He 

done (thoogh I cannot say aa much for her boo- waa a coward, from head to foot; and ebowed 

net), and reaamed her seat composedly. his dastardly natnre throagh bis aaUtmness and 

During the test few minntes, Mrs. Heep bad mortification, aa moch aa at any time of hia mean 

been clamoring to her son to be '' amble ; ** and life. 

had been going down on-her knees to all of ns in *' Stop ! ** liegrowled to me ; and wiped hia hot 

succession, and making the wildest promises. flKe with his hand. ^ Motlier, hold your noise. 

Her son sat her down in his chair; and, standing Well! Let *em bate that deed. Oo and fetch 

sulkily by her, holding her arm with his hand, itt** 

bat not rudely, said to me, with a ferocioaa **I>o yos help her, Mr. Dick,** eaid Traddlea, 

look: ' •*if yonplease.»» 

** What do yon want done t ** Proud of his com m issio n , and miderstandlng 

**I will tell you what must be done,** said It, Mr. Dick accompanied her as a shepherd^e dog 

Traddlea. might accomrpany a eheep. But, Mra. Heep f>avo 

** Has that Oopperfleld no tongue f ** muttered him little trouble * for she not only returned aritli 

Uriah. ** I would do a good deal for you if yon the deed, but with the box In which it was, where 

could tell me, without lying, that somebody had we found a banker*8 book and some other papera 

cut it out.** that were afterwards eenriceable. 

^ My Unah means to be umble !** cried taia **Good!** said Traddlea, when this waa 

mother. *'Don*t mind what he aays, good gentle- brought **Now, Mr. Heep, you can retire to 

men ! ** think : particnlarly observing, \t yon please, that 

*» What must be done,** said Traddles, •* la I declare to you, on the part of all present, that 

this. First, the deed of relhiquishment, that we there is only one thing to be done ; that it is what 

bare heard of, must be given over to me now— > I have explained ; and that it must be d<me with- 

here." out delay.*' 

Suppose I haven*t got it t ** he interrupted. Uriah, without lifthig his eyes from the gronnd. 

Bat you have,** said Traddles ; ** therefore, shuffled across the room with his hand to his chin, 

yon know, we won*t suppose so.** And I cannot and pausing at the door, said : 
help avowing that this was the first occasion on ** Oopperfleld, I have always hated you. TouVe 

which I really did Justice to the clear head, and always been an upstart, and you've always been 

tbe plain, patient, practical good sense, of my old against me.** 

schoolfellow. •* Then,** said Traddles, ** you must "As I think I told you once before,'* eaid I, 
prepare to disgorge all that your rapacity has be- *Mt is you who have been, in your greed and can- 
come possessed of, and to make restoration to tbe nlng, against all the world. It may be profllablo 
last fhrthing. All the partnership books and to you to reflect, in fhtnre, that there never were 
papers mast remain In our possession; all your greed and cunning in the world yet, that did not 
books And papers ; all money accounts and do too nrach, and over-reach themselves. It is aa 
securities, of both kaids. In short, everything certain as death." 
here.** ^ Or aa certain as they used to teach at school 

'' Must It f I don*t know that," said Uriah, (the same school where I picked up so mach unt- 

*' I must have time to think about that.** blenees), from nine o'clock to eleven, that labor 

"*• Certainly,** replied Traddles ; ** bnt. In the was a cune ; and from eleven o'clock to one, that 

meanwhile, and until everything is done to our it was a blessing and a cbeerfhlness, and a dig>> 

satisfaction, we shall maintain possession of these nity, and I don*t know what all, eh?** said he 

things ; and beg you— in short, compel you— to with a sneer. ** Yon preach, about aa consistent 

keep your own room, and hold no communication as they did. Won*t umbieness go down? I 

with any one.'* 6hoaldn*t have got round my gentleman felk>w- 

♦' I won't do it 1" said Uriah, with an oath. partner without it, I think.^Micawber, you old 

" Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention," birily, I'll pay you I ** 
olraerved Traddles ; " and though tbe law may be Mr. Mtcawber, supremely defiant of him and 

Ion<;er in righting ns, and may nut be able to ri^ht his extended finger, and making a great deal of 

as so completely as you can, there is no doubt of his chest until he had slunk out at tbe door, then 

its punishing you. Dear me, yoa know that addressed himself to me, and proffered me the 

quite as well as II Copperfield, will yon go satisfoction of ** witnessing the re-establishment 

round to tbe Guildhall, and bring a couple of of mntnal confidence between himself and Mrs. 

officers f ** Micawber.** After which, he invited the com> 

Here, Mrs. Heep broke out again, cr^ng on pany generally to the contemplation of that afibct* 

her knees to Agnes to Interfere in theii behalf, Ing spectacle, 
exclaiming that he was very humble, and it was all "The veil that haa long been interposed be 
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tweeii Mrs. Micawber and xD7seU;i8 nowwitb* **!• this all yoar Aunily, ma*amr' aaid my 

drawn/* said Mr. Micawber; ^^and my children aunt. 

and the An thor of their Being can once more come *•'' There are no more at present," roomed Mrs. 

In contact on equal terms." Kicawber. 

As we were all very gratefhl to him, and all de- '"' Good gracioas, I didnH mean that, na^am," 

BiFons to show that we were, as well as the hurry oaid my aunt *' I mean are all these yoors ? " 
and disorder of oar spirits would permit, I dare *' Madam," zeplied Mr. Micawber, ^* it is a true 

Bay we should all iiave gone, but that it was ne- blU." 

cossary for Agnes to return to ber father, as yet ** And that eldest young gentleman, now," 

unable to bear more than the dawn of hope ; and said my aunt musing, *' What has ht been 

for some one else to hold Uriah in safe keeping, brought up to ? " 

So Traddles remained for the latter purpose, to " It was my hope when I came here," said 

be presently relieved by Mr. Dick; and Mr. Dick, Mr. Micawber, **to have got Wilkins into the 

my aunt, and I, went home with Mr. Micawber. Church : w perhaps I shall express my meaning 

• As I parted hurriedly ft-om the dear girl to whom more strictly, if I say the Choir. But there was 

I owed so much, andr thought fh>m what she had no vacancy for a tenor in the venerable Pile for 

been saved, perhaps, that morning— her better which this city is so Justly eminent ; and he has 

resolution notwithstanding-— I felt devontly thank- —in short, he has oontractod a habit of singing 

iVil for the miseries of my younger days which in public-houses, rather than in sacred edifices." 
had brought nue to the knowledge of Mr. Micaw* *' But he means well," said Mrs. Micawber, 

ber. tenderly. 

His house was not ftiroff; andasthestreetdoor **I dare say, my love," rejoined Mr. Micaw- 

opened into the sitting-room, and he bolt^ in ber, ** that he means particularly well ; but I have 

with a precipitation quite his own, we found oar- not yet tbund that he carries out his meaning, in 

selves at once in the bosom of the fomily. Mr. any given direction whatsoever." 
Micawber ezcifumlng, *^ Emma I my life ! " rushed Master Micawber's moroseness of aspect re- 

into Mrs. Micawber's arms. Mrs. Micawber tamed upon him again, and he demanded, with 

shrieked, and folded Mr. Micawber in her em- some temper, what he was to do ? Whether he 

brace. Miss Micawber, nursing the unconscious had been bom a carpenter, or a coach painter, 

stranger of Mrs. Micawber' s last letter to me, was any more than he had been bom a bird ? WbetU- 

sensibly affected. The stranger leaped. The er he could go into the next street, and open a 

twins testified their joy by several inconvenient chemist's shop ? Whether he could msh to the 

but innocent demonstrations. Master Micawber, next assizes, and proclaim himself a lawyer? 

whose disposition appeared to have been soared Whether he could come out by force at the opera, 

by early disappointment, and whose aspect had and succeed by violence? Whether he could do 

become morose, yielded to his better feelings, and anything, without being brought up to som^- 

blubbered. thing ? 

*^ Emma ! " said Mr. Micawber. " The cload My. aunt mused a little while, and then said : 
is past from my mind. Mutual confidence, so ^*Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have never 

long preserved between us once, is restored, to turned your thoughts to emigration." 
know no further interraptlon. Now, welcome " Madam," returned Mr. Micawber, " it was 

poverty 1 " cried Mr. Micawber, shedding tears^ the dream of my youth, and the Ikllacious aspiro- 

*^ Welcome misery, welcome houselessness, weK tion of vsx^ riper years." I am thoroughly per- 

come hunger, rags, tempests, and beggary I Mu- suaded, by-the-bye, that he had never thought of 

tual confidence will sustain us to the end I " it in his life. 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed "Aye? " said my aunt, with a glance at me. 

Mrs. Micawber in a chair, and embraced the fam- "Why, what a thing it would be for yoorselves 

ily all round ; welcoming a variety of bleak pro&- and your ihmily, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, if you 

pects, which appeared, to the best of my jadg- were to emigrate now." 

ment, to be anything but welcome to them ; and *^ Capital, madam, capital," urged Mr. Micaw- 

calling upon them to come oat into Canterbury lt>eri gloomily. 

and slag a choras, as nothing else was left for " That is the principal, I may say the only 

their support. difficulty, my dear Mr. Copperfield," assented 

But Mrs. Micawber having, in the strength of his wife, 
her emotions, fainted away, the first thing to be "Ciqiital?" cried my aunt. "But you are 

done, even before the cfaonis could be considered d<ring us a great service— have done us a great 

complete, was to recover her. This, my aunt and service, I may say, for surely mudi will come oat 

Mr. Micawber did ; and then my annt was intro- of the fire— and what could we do for you, that 

daced, and Mrs. Micawber recognised me. would be half so good as to find the capital ? " 

"Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperfield," said the " I could not receive it as a gift," said Mr. Mi- 
poor lady, giving me her hand, "but I am not cawber, ftill of fire and animation, "but if a suffl- 
Btrong; and the removal of the late misunder- cient sum could be advanced, say at five per cent 
standing between Mr. Micawber and myself was interest per annum, upon my perscmal liability-^ 
at first too much for me." say my notes of hwd, at twelve, eighto^n, and 
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twentj-fonr mcmths, respectlTely, to aDow time not t^tXif \<mft^ In weoks or moDths ; tmt, ic 29 

for something to tarn up— >'* uagv and ezp«1ence, it is a weary, vkeary wlilk 

** Could be ? Ccn be and ebaH be, on yoar own They have left off telling me to ^ neaU a fe« 

terms,** returned my aunt, ** if you say the word, days more/* I have began to fear, remotely, thtf 

Think of this now, both of yoa. Here are some the day may never shine, when I ahttll see my 

people David knows, going oat to Aastralia short- ehild-wifiD nmning in the annUght witii her old 

ly. If yon decide to go, why ehonldnH yoa go in friend Jip. 

the same ship t You may help each other. Think He is, aa it wars onddenly, grown Toay ol^ It 

of this now, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. Take yoar may be, that he misses in his mistreaB, Bomething 

time, and weigh it well.** that enlivened him and made him yoanger; but 

"There is but one qnestion, my dear ma*am, he mopes, and his sight is weak, and his ]iml» 

I could wish to ask,** said Mrs. Micawber. *' The are feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he objects to 

climate, I believe, is healthy f ** her no more, bat creepe near her as he lies on 

" Finest in the world ! ** said my aunt. Dora*8 bed— ahe aitthngat the bedside— «iid mild^ 

** Just so,** retnmed Mrs. Micawber. ** Then licka her hand. 
my qnestion arises. Now, are the circnnwtances I>ora lies smiling on ns, and is beaatifiil, and 

of the country such, that a man of Mr. Micaw- vtten no hasty or complaining word. SSlie sajs 

ber's ubilities woald have a Ikir chance of rising that we are very good to her; that her dear oM 

In the social scale? I will not say, at present, carefUI boy is tiring himself ont, she knows; that 

mfght he aspire to be Governor, or anything of my aunt has no sleep, yet is always wakefal, ao 

that sort ; but would there be a reasonable open- tive, and kind. Sometimes, the little bird-like 

ing for his talents to develop themselves— that, ladies oome to see her ; and then we talk aboat 

would be amply sufficient— and find their own oar wedding-day, and all that happy tune, 
expansion f ** What a strange rest and pause in my life then < 

" No better opening anywhere,** said my aant, aeems to be— and in all life, within doors and ' 

** for a man who condacts himself well, and is in- without— when I sit in the quiet, shaded, orderiy 

dastrious." room, with the Wue eyes of my child-wife tamed 

" For a man who condacts himself well,** re- towards me, and her little fingers twining round 
peated Mrs. Micawber, with her clearest business my hand I Many and many an hoar I sit thos; 
manner, "and is indastrioas. Precisely. It is bat,ofall those times, three times come the fresh- 
evident to me that Aastralia is the legitimate aet on my mind, 
sphere of action fbr Mr. Micawber I ** 

" I entertain the conviction, my dear madam,** It is morning ; and Dora, made so trim by my 

sa!d Mr. Micawber, ** that it is, under existing annt^s hands, shows me how her pretty liair icnfi 

circumstances, the land, the only land, for myself carl upon the pillow yet, and how long and bright 

and fhmily ; and that something of an extraordi- it is, and how she likes to have it loosely gathered 

nary nature will turn up on that shore. It is no in that net she wears. 

distance— comparatively speaking; and though ^^Not that I am vain of it, now, you mocking 

consideration is due to the kindness of your pro- boy,** she says, when I smile; '■'• bat because yoa 

posal, I assure you that is a mere matter of form.** used to say you thought it so beautiful ; and be- 

Bhall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was cause, when I first began to think about yon, I 

the most sanguine of men, looking on to fortune ; used to peep in the glass, and wonder whether 

or how Mrs. Micawber presently discoursed aboat you would like very much to have a lock of it. 

the habits of the kangaroo ! Shall I ever recall Oh, what a foolish fellow you were, Doady, when 

that street of Canterbury on a market day, with- I gave yon one I ** 

out recalling him, as he walked back with us ; ex- " That was on the day when you were painMng 

pressing, in the hardy roving manner he assumed, the flowers I had given you, Dora, and when I told 

the unsettled habits of a temporary sojourner in yoa how much in love I was.** 
the land; and looking at the bullocks, as they **Ah! bntldidn'tlike to tell ^ot/,** says Dora, 

came by, with the eye of an Australian farmer I " ihen^ how I had cried over them, because I be- 

Q lieved you really liked mel When I can run 

rrr a tvtpt? r m *^"' ^^^^ ** ^ ^^^ *** ^°* ^^^^^ ^«* "» S© and 

i^UAiTiij^K Ldii. ggg those places where we were such a silly cou- 

ANOTHEB BETBOSPECT. pie, shall we ? And take some of the old walks? 

I VTTST pause yet once again. Oh, my child- And not forget poor papa ? ** 
wife, there is a figure in the moving crowd before *' Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So 

my memory, quiet and still, saying in its inno- you must make haste to get well, my dear.** 
cent love and childish beauty, Stop to think of- " Oh, I shall soon do that! I am bo much bet- 

me— turn to look upon the Little Blossom, as it tcr, you don't know I ** 
flutters to the ground ! 

I do. All else grows dim, and flfides away. I It is evening ; and I sit In the same chair, by 

am again with Dora, in oar cottage. I do not the same bed, with the same Duce turned towards 

know how long she has been ill. I am so used to me. We have been silent, and there is a smile 

it in feeling, that I cannot count the time. It is upon her liAce. I have ceased to cany ray Ught 
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burden np and down staira now. She lies bero all win absolately come. I h<^d her hand in mine, I 

the day. hold her heart in mine, I see her love for me, alive 

** Doady ! ^* in all its strength. I cannot shut oat a pale lin- 

** My dear Bora 1 ** geringr shadow of belief that she will be spared. 
**" Yon woflH think what I am goinjf to say, on- " I am going to speak to yon, Doady. I am 

reasonable, after what yon told me, sach a little going to say something I have ofl»n thought of 

while ago, of Mr. Wickfield's not being well ? I saying, lately. Ton won*t mind } " with a gentle 

want to tee Agnes. Very much I want to see look. 
Her." »* Mind, my darting f " 

** I will write to her, my dear.^* ** Becaase I don*t know what yon will think, 

'* Will yoa ? " or what yon may have thought sometimes. Fer- 

** Directly.^* haps yoa have often thought the same. Doady, 

'* What a good, kind boy I Doady, take me on dear, I am aftald I was too yonog.'* 

youT arm. ludeed, my dear, it*s not a whim. It's I lay my fine npon the pillow by her, and she 

not a foolish fancy. I want, yezy mach Indeed, looks into my eyes, and speaks very softly. Grad- 

to see her.'* uaily, as she goes on, I feel, with a stricken heart, 

** I am certain of it. I have only to teU her so^ that she is speakhig of herself as past, 
and she is sare to come." ** I am afhiid, dear, I was too young. I don't 

*^ Yoa are very lonely when yon go down-stairs, mean in years only, bat in ezi>erience, and 

now ? " Dora whispers, with her ai-m about my thoughts, and everything. I was such a silly lit- 

neck. tie creature I I am aliraid it would have been bet- 

^* How can I be otherwise, my own love, when ter, if we bad only loved each other as a boy and 

I see your empty diair ? " girl, and forgotten it. I have begun to think I 

** My empty chair I " She clings to me fo^ a was not fit to be a wife." 
little while, in silence. "And yon reidly miss I try to stay my tears, and to reply, "Oh, Dora, 

me, Doady t " looking np, and brightly smiling, love, as fit as I to be a husband 1 " 
^ Even poor, giddy, stupid me ? '* *' I don't know," with the old shake of her 

" My heart, who is there upon earth that I curls. " Perhaps { But, if I had been more fit to 

could miss so much t " be married, I might have made yoa mora so, too. 

'* Oh, husband t I am so glad, yet so sorry ! " Besides, you are very clever, and I never was." 
creeping closer to me, and folding me in both her " We have been very happy, my sweet Dora.*' 
arms. She laughs and sobs, and then is quiet, and " I was very happy, very. But, as years went 
quite happy. on, my dear boy would have wearied of his ehild- 
*' Quite ! " she says. " Only give Agnes my wife. She would have been less and less a corn- 
dear love, and tell her that I want very, very much panion for him. He would have been more and 
to see her ; and I have nothing left to wish for." more sensible of what was wanting in his home. 
" Except to get well again, Dora." She wouldn't have improved. It is better as 
"Ah, Doady I Sometimes I think— yon know it is." 
I always was a silly little thing l^that that will " Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to 
never be 1 '* me so. Every word seems a reproach I " 

"Don't say so, Doral Dearest love, don*t "No, not • syllable!" she answers, kissing 

think so I " me. " Oh, my dear, you never deserved it, and I 

" I won't, if I can help it, Doady. But I am loved you &r too well to say a reproachful word to 

very happy ; though my dear boy is so lonely by yon, m earnest— it was all the merit I had, except 

himself, before his child-wife's empty chair ! " being pretty— or you thought me so. Is it lonely, 

down-stairs, Doady ¥ " 

It is night; and I am with her still. Agnes ^ "Yeryi Yeryl " 
has arrived ; has been among us, for a whole di^ ** Don't cry I Is my chair th^re } " 
and an evening. She, my aunt, and I, have sat " In its old place." 

with Dora since the morning, all together. We "Ob, how my poor boy cries I Hush, hush I 

have not talked much, but Dora has been per- Now make me one promise. I want to speak to 

fectly contented and cheerfhl. We are now alone. Agnes. When you go down-stairs, tell Agnes so. 

Do I know, now, that my child-wife will soon and send her up to me ; and while I speak to her, 

leave me ? They have told me so ; they have told let no one come— not even aunt. I want to speak 

me nothing new to my thonghts; but I am iar to Agnes by herself. I want to speak to Agnes, 

from sure that I have taken that truth to heart I quite alone." 

cannot master it. I have withdrawn by myself; I promise that she shall, immediately ; but 1 

many times to^Say, to weep. I have remembered cannot leave her, for my grief. 
Who wept for a parting between the living and " I said that it was better as it is 1 " she whis' 

the dead. I have bethought me of all tliat gra- pers, as she holds me in her arms. " Oh, Doady, 

cious and compassionate history. I have tried to after more yean, you never could have loved youi 

resign myself, and to console myself; and that, I child-^ife better than you do; and, after more 

hope, I may have done imperfectly ; but what I years, she would so have tried and disappointed 

cannot firmly settle in my mind is, that the end yoa, that yoa might not have been able to lovd 
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her tralf bo wcI) t T know I was too young and bj restlni; on all tint was most fmooeBt sntf 

fbolish. It is mneh better as it is ! ** beantiAiI, in the tender atory that was dosed ftr 

eyer. 
Agnes is down-stain, when I go into the par> When it was flnt proposed that I sboold g« 

lor; and I give her tlie message. 8he disappears, abroad, or Imw it came to be agreed amoag^ ns 

leaving me alone with Jip. that I was to seelc tlie restontion of mj peace in 

His Chinese hoa«e ie by tlie fire ; and he Ilea efaange and travel, I do not, even now, distinctly 

within *t, on Ills bed of flannel, qneralonsly try- know. The ^irit of Agnes so pervmded all we 

ing to sleep. The bright moon is high and clear, thought, and said, and did, in that tinae of boi^ 

As I look ont <m the nigbt, my tears flill ftat, and row, that I osenme I may refer the project to her 

my andlseipllned heart is ehastened heavily— Inflnenoe. But her inflaenoo was so qaiet that I 

heavily. know no more. 

I sit down by the fire, thhiking with a blind And bow, indeed, I b^m to think that In my 

remorse of an those secret IbeHngs I liave nour* old association of her with the ati^ned-g^ss win- 

ished since my marriage. I think of every Ilttie dow In the church, a prophetic foreeiiadcywiiig of 

trifle between me and Dora, and feel the tmth, what she would be to me, in the cidaaiiity- that 

that trifles make the sum of Hfb. Bver rising was to happen, in the fttilnesa of time, had Ibond 

firom the sea of my remembrance, is the Image of a way into my mind. In ail that sorrow, fzoa 

the dear child as I knew her first, graced by my the moment, never to be forgotten, ^^en she 

voung love, and by her own, with every Am- stood before me with her upraised hand, she was 

cinatlon wherein such love is rich. Wonld it, in- like a sacred presence in my lonely honso. When 

deed, have been better if we had loved ea(± other the Angel of Death idighted there, my child- wifo 

as a boy and girl, and forgotten it ? Undlscl- fell asleep— they told me so when I could bear to 

plined heart, reply 1 hear it— on her bosom, with a Hoaile. fVotn my 

How the time wears, I know not ; until I am swoon, I first awoke to a conscioasness of her 

recalled by my child-wife's old compaalon. More compassionate tears, her words of h<^)e end 

restless "than he was, he crawls out of his house, peace, her gentle face bending down as firom a 

and looks at me, and wanders to the door, and purer region nearer Heaven, over my undisci- 

wbines to go np-etairs. plined heart, and softening its pain. 
"Not to-night, Jip! Not to-night ! '• Let me go on. 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my I was to go abroad. That seemed to have 

hand, and lifts his dim eyes to my face. been detoiminod among us ftom the first. The 

*' Ob, Jip 1 It may be, never again I '* ground now covering all that could perish of my 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself ont departed wife, I waited only for what Mr. Micaw- 

Qs if to sleep, and with a plaintive cry, is ber called the " final pulverisation of Heep,*^ and 

dead. for the departure of the emigrants. 

" Oh, Agnes t Look, look, here ! ** At the request of Traddlos, most affectionata 
—That face, so fall of pity, and of grief, that and devoted of firiends in my trouble, we returned 
rain of tear*, that awfdl mute appeal to me, that to Canterbury: I mean my aunt, Agnes, and L 
solemn hand opraieed towards Heaven 1 We proceeded by appointment straight to Mr. 
"Agnes?** Micawbor's hoose; where, and at Mr. Wick- 
It is over. Darkness comes before my eyes; ficld^s, my fjriend had been laboring ever since 
and, for a timo, all things are blotted out of my onr explosive meeting. When poor Mra. Micaw- 
remembrance. ber saw nae come in, in my black clothes, she 

-~-« was sensibly affected. There was a great deal of 

good in Mrs. Micawber's heart, which had 

CHAPTER LIV. ^ not been dunned out of it in all those many 

MB. xicawbbb's TBAKTSACTioifs. years. 

This la not the time at M'hich I am to enter on '' Well, Mr. and Mra. Micawber,** was my 

the stat« of my mind beneatii its load of sorrow, aunt's first salutation after we were seated. 

I came to think that the Future was walled up *' Pray, have you thought about that emigratiaa 

before me, that the energy and action of my life proposal of mine ? " 

ivere at an end, that I never could find any refhge ** My dear madam," returned Mr. Micawber, 

but in the grave. I came to think so, I say, but ** perhaps I cannot better express tbe conclusion 

not in the first shock of my grief. It slowly grew at which Mrs. Micawber, your humble servant, 

to that. If the events I go on to relate, had not and I may add our children, have jointly and 

thickened around me, in the beginning to con- severally arrived, than by borrowing the language 

fuse, and in the end to augment, my aflliction. It of an illustrious poet, to reply that our Boat is oa 

is possible (though I think not probable), that I the shore, and our Bark is on the sea." 
might have Dallen at once into this condition. '' That's right," said my aunt " I augur a]] 

As it was, an interval occurred before I fUIly sorts ofgood from your sensible decision.** 
knew my own distress ; an interval, in which I " Madam, you do us a great deal of honor," he 

ev«i supposed that its sharpest pangs were rejoined. He then referred to a memoranduixi. 

past; and when my mind could soothe itself "With respect to tbe pecuniary assistance eoor 
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bling UB to laancb oqf ftall canoe on the ocean of maintained in the poorer parts of thia city ; a par. 

enterprise, I have re(M>D8i<lered that important anit from which they have, on two oocaaiona, 

bueinesB point ; and would beg to propose my been brought home, within an inch of beinjir nin 

XM>tea of hand— drawn, it is needless to stipniate, over. I have myself directed some attention, 

on stamps of the amounts respectively required daring the past week, to the art of baking ; and 

by the varions Acts of Parliament applying to my son Wilkins has issued forth with a walking- 

snch securities— at eighteen, twenty-foar, and stick and driven cattle, when pennitted, by the 

tiiirty muntlis. The proposition I originally sub* rugged hirelings who had them in charge, to ren- 

niitted, was twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four; derany voluntary service in that direction— which 

l>iit I am apprehensive that such an arrangement I regret to say, for the credit of our nature, was 

might not alk>w sufficient time for the requisite not often ; he being generally warned, with im- 

amount of— Bomotbing— to turn up. We might precations, to desist/* 

not,** said Mr» Micawber, looking around the **A11 very right indeed,** said my aunt, en- 

roora as if it represented several hundred aores couragingly. *'Mra. Micawber has been bosy, too, 

of highlywsultivated land, *' on the first responsi- i have no doabt.** 

bility becoming due, have been successful in our "My dear madam,** retnmed Mrs. Micawber, 

harvest, or we miglH not have got oar harvest in. with her bosinesft-like air, " I am ft«e to confess, 

Labor, I l>elieve, is sometimes difficult to obtain that I have not been actively engaged in pnrsoits 

in that portion of oar colonial pesseseions where houaediately connected with coltivation or witb 

it will be oar lot to combat with the teeming stock, though well aware that both will claim my 

BoiL** attention on a foreign shore. Sudi opportanities 

** Arrange it in any way yon please, sir,** aaid as I have been enabled to alienate from my do> 

my aunt. meetie duties, I have devoted to corresponding at 

" Madam,** he replied, " Mrs. Micawber and some length with my fkmily. For I own it seems 
myself are deeply sensible of the very eonsideKate to me, my dear Mr. Ck>pperaeld,** said Mrs. Mi- 
kindness of our friends and patrons. What I cawber, who always fell back on me (I suppose 
wish 19, to be perfectly basineis-like, and per- from old habit) to whomsoever else she might ad- 
feotly punctual. Turning over, aa we are about drees her discourse at starting, *' that the time is 
to turn over, an entirely new leaf; and faUing come when the past should be buried in oblivion; 
back, as we are now in the act of ihlling back, when my family should take Mr. Micawber by the 
for a Spring of no common magnitude ; it is im- liand, and Mr. Micawber should take my fiunily 
portant to my sense of self-respect, besides be- by the hand ; when the lion should He down with 
ing an example to my son, that these arFange- the lamb, and my fomily be on terms with Mr. 
ments should be concluded as between man and Micawber.** 
man.** I said I thought so too. 

I don't know that Mr. Micawber attached any " This, at least, is the light, my dear Mr. Cop- 
meaning to this last phmso; I doa*t know that perfield,** pursued Mrs. Micawber, "in which 1 
anybody ever does, or did ; but he appeared to view the subject. When I lived at home with my 
relish it uncommonly, and repeated, with on im- papa and mamma, my papa was accustomed to 
pres8ive cough, " as between man and man.** ask, when any point was nnder diacassion in our 

"I propose,** said Mr. Micawber, "Bills— a limited circle, * In what light does my Emma view 

convenience to the mercantile world, for which, I the subject 9 ' Tliat my papa was too partial, I 

believe, we are originally indebted to the Jews, know ; still, on auch a point as the frigid coldness 

who appear to me to have had a devilish deal too which has ever subsisted between Mr. Micawber 

much to do with them ever sinee^-becanse they and my fiunily, I necessarily have Ibrmed an 

are negotiable. But if a Bond, or any other opinion, delusive though it may be.** 

description of Becurlty, would be preferred, I "No doubt. Of course yon have, ma^am,** 

should be happy to execute any such instrument said my aunt. 

As l)etween man and man.** "Precisely eo,** assented Mrs. Micawber. 

My aunt observed, that in a case where both "Now, I may be \nrong in my conclusion ; it is 

parties were willing to agree to anything, she very likely that I am ; but my individual impres- 

took it for granted there wou.d be no difficulty ia sion is, that the golf between my fkmily and Mr. 

settling this point Mr. Micawber was of her Micawber may be traced to an apprehension, on 

opinion. the part of my fiimily, that Mr. Micawber would 

"In refBrenoe to our domestic preparations, require pecuniary ac^mmodation. ,1 cannot help 

madam,** said Mr. Micawber, with some pride, thinking,** mid Mrs. Micawber, with an air of 

" for meeting the destiny to which we are now deep sagacity, " that there are members of my 

unaerstood to be self-devoted, I beg to report Camily who have been apprehensive that Mr. Mi- 

them. My eldest daughter attends at five every cawber would solicit them for their names.— I do 

morning in a neighboring establishment, to ac- not mean to be conferred in Baptism upon our 

qaire the process— if process it may be called— children, but to be inscribed on Bills of £x- 

of milking cows. My younger children are in- change, and negotiated in the Money Market.** 

etmcted to observe, as closoly as circumstances The look of penetration vrith which Mrs. Mi* 

will permit, the habits of the pigs and poultry cawber amiounced this discovery, as if no one 
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bed ever tbongfat of It beftm, seemed rather to **I cm qnlte myBeli;** said I, after a p«ifl» 

Bttonieh my aant ; who abmptly replied, ^ Well, " We hare more eanae to think of my amit that 

ma'am, npon the whole, I shooldii't wonder if of any one. Ton know howmnch she has done.* 

yon were right I ^ ^* Sorely, snrdy," answered Traddles. ** Who 

** Mr. Micawber beings now on the ere of cast- can for^t it 1 " 
Ing off the pecuniary shackles that have so long *' Bat eyen that is not aH,*^ said L '* IHiTlns 
enthralled him," said Mrs. Micawber, ^* and of the last fortnight, some new tronble has Tezed 
commencing a new career in a country where her ; and she has been in and oat of LoBdon even 
there is safflcient range for his abilities,— which, day. Several times she has gone oat early, and 
in my opinion, is exceedingly important; Mr. been absent nntil evening. Last night, Traddles, 
Mlcawber's abilities pecoliarly requiring space,-> with this Joomey before her, it wim almost mid- 
it seems to me that my fiEimiiy shoold signalise nlg^t belbre she came home. You know what 
the occasion by coming forward. What I could her consideration for othem is. She will not tell 
wish to see, would be a meeting between Mr. me what has happened to distress her.** 
Micawber and my fiimiiy at a festive entcrtaii»- My aunt, very pale, and with deep lines Ib her 
ment, to be given at my lbmily*s expense ; where ftce, sat immovable until I had finisbed ; wfaea 
Mr. Micawber*e health and prosperity being pro- some stray tears found their way to her cheeks, 
posed, by some leading member of my fiimily, Mr. and she put her hand on mine. 
Midiwber might have an opportunity of develop- ^ It's nothing. Trot ; it's nothing. There wiO 
Ing his views." be no more of it. Tou shall know by and by. 

**My dear,** said Mr. Micawber, with some Now, Agnes, my dear, let us attend to these 

heat, *' it may be better for me to state distinctly, aflhirs.** 

at once, that if I were to develop my views to ^* I must do Mr. Micawber the Justice to say," 

that assembled group, they would possibly be Traddles began, ** that although he woald appear 

found of an offensive nature ; my impression not to have worked to any good account for hlm- 

being that your ikmily are, in the aggregate, lm> self, he is a most untiring man when he works for 

pertinent Snobs ; and, in detail, unmitigated other peopld. I never saw such a fellow. If he 

Ruffians.** always goes on in the same way, he mast be, vi^ 

*' Micawber,** said Mn. Micawber, shaking tnally, about two hundred years old, at present 

her head, **no! Tou have never understood The heat into which he has been continually put- 

them, and they have never understood you.** ting himself; and the distracted and impetoons 

Mr. Micawber coughed. manner in which he has been diving, day and 

** They have never nndentood you, Micawber,** night, among papen and books; to say nothiiqr 

said his wife. *'*■ They may be incapable of it. If of the immense number of lettera he has written 

so, that is their misfortune. I can pity their mis- me between this house and Mr. Wickfleld*B, and 

fortune.** often across the table when he has been sittios 
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I am extremely sorry, my dear Bmma,** said opposite, and might much more easily have 

Mr. Micawber, relenting, ** to have been betrayed spoken ; is quite extraordinary.** 
into any expressions that might, even remotely, '^Lettenl** cried my aunt **I believe he 

have the appearance of being strong expressions, dreams in lettera I ** 

All I would say, is, that I can go abroad without ^*There*s Mr. Dick, too,** said Traddles, '^has 

your ihmily coming forward to Ihvor me,— in been doing wondere I As soon as he was released 

short, with a parting Shove of their cold shoul- from overlooking Uriah Heep, whom he kept m 

ders ; and that, upon the whole, I would rather such charge as 1 never saw exceeded, he b^ran to 

leave England with such impetus as I possess, devote himself to Mr. Wiekfield. And really his 

than derive any acceleration of it firom that quar- anxiety to be of use in the investigations we have 

ter. At the same time, my dear, if they should been making, and his real useftilness in extract* 

condescend to reply to yonr communications— ing, and copying, and fetching, and carrying, have 

which our Joint experience rendera most im- been quite stimulating to us.** 
probablOoflEir be it from me to be a barrier to ** Dick is a very remarkable man,** exclidmed 

your wishes.** ny aunt ; ** and I always said he was. Trot, you 

The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. know it.** 
Micawber gave Mra. Micawber his arm, and g^an- ** I am happy to say, Miss Wiekfield,** pursued 

ciog at the heap of books and papers lying befora Traddles, at once with great delicacy and with 

Traddles on the table, said they would leave us to great earnestness, ** that in your absence Mr. 

ourselves; which they ceremonionsly did. Wiekfield has considerably improved. Bi;lieved 

*' My dear Copperficld,** said Traddles, leaning of the incubus that had listened upon him lor so 

back in his chair when they were gone, and look- long a time, and of the dreadfrd apprehensions 

ing at me with an affection that made his eyes under which he had lived, he is hardly the same 

red, and bifl hair all kinds of shapes, *^I don't person. At times, even his impaired power of 

make any excuse for troubling you with business, concentrating his memory and atteuMon on par^ 

because I know you are deeply interested in it, ticular points of business, has recovered itself 

and it may divert your thoughts. My dear boy, I very much ; and he has been able to assist us in 

hope you are not worn out?** making some things clear, that we should have 
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IbftiDd very clifficnlt indeed, if not hopeless, with- " Kezt, Miss Trotwood,^* said Traddles, ** iliat 

out him. Bat, what I have to do is to come to pi iperty of yours." 

reflolts ; which are short enough ; not to gossip '' Well, sir," sighed my aont "All I have got 

on all the hopefal circumstances I have observed, to say about it, is, that if it's gone, I can bear it ; 

or I ehaU never have done." and if it's not gone, I shall be glad to get it back." 

Hie natural manner and agreeable simplicity "It was originally, I think, eight thousand 

made it transparent that he said this to put us in pounds, Consols ? " said Traddlos. 

good heart, and to enable Agnes to hear nei fother " Right I " replied my aunt, 

mentioned with greater confidence ; but it was " I can't account for more than five," said 

not the less pleasant for that. Traddles, with an air of perplexity. 

** Now, let me see," said Traddles, looking "—thousand, do you mean ? " inquired my 

among tlje papers on the table. " Having counted aunt, with imcommon composure, " or pounds ? '* 

our funds, and reduced to order a great mass of "Five thousand pounds," said Traddles. 

nnintentional conftision in the first place, and q€ " It was all there was," returned my aunt " I 

Avilful confusion and falsification in the second, sold three, myself. One, I paid for your articles, 

we take it to be clear that Mr. Wickfield might Trot, my dear ; and the other two I have by me. 

now wind up his business, and his agency-trust, When I lost the rest, I thought it wise to say 

and exhibit no defici^icy or deiUcation what- nothing about that sum, but to keep it secretly 

ever." for a rainy day. I wanted to see how you woald 

"Oh, thank Heaven I" cried Agnes, fervent- come out of the trial. Trot; and you came out 

ly. nobly— persevering, self-reliant, self-denying 1 So 

" But," said Traddles, " the surplus that would did Dick. Don't speak to me, for I find my nerves 

be left as his means of support— and I suppose the a little shaken I '* . 

bouse to be sold, even in saying this— would be Nobody would have thought so, to see her 

po small, not exceeding in all probability some sitting upright, with her arms folded ; but sh« 

hundreds of pounds, that perhaps. Miss Wickfield, had wonderfhl self-command, 

it would be best to consider whether he might " Then I am delighted to say," cried Traddles, 

not retain his agency of the estate to which he beaming with joy, " that we have recovered the 

has so long been receiver. His Mends might whole money!" 

advise him, you know ; now he is free. You your- •• Don't congratulate me, anybody 1 " ex- 

eelf, Miss Wickfield— Copperfield— I—" claimed my aunt. " How so, sir ? " 

" I have considered it, Trotwood," said Agnes, ** You believed it had been misappn^riated by 

looking to me, " and I feel that it ought not to be, Mr. Wickfield ? " said Traddles. 

and must not be ; even on the recommendation " Of course I did,'* said my aunt, " and was 

of a fHend to whom I am so grateftil, and owe so therefore easily silenced. Agnes, not a word." 

much." " And indeed," said Traddles, " it was sold, by 

" I will not say that I recommend it," observed virtue of the power of management he held from 

Traddles. *' 1 think it right to suggest it. No you;butIneeda'tBayby whom sold, or on whose 

more.'* actual signature. It was afterwards pretended to 

" I am happy to hear you say so," answered Mr. Wickfield, by that rascal,— and proved, too, 

Agnes, steadily, "for it gives me hope, almost as- by figures,- that he had possessed himself of the 

snrance, that we think alike. Dear Mr. Traddles money (on general instructions, he said) to keep 

and dear Trotwood, papa once free with honor, other deficiencies and difficulties from the light. 

what could I wish for I I have always aspired, Mr. Wickfield, being so weak and helpless in his 

if I could have released him ft'om the toils in hands as to pay yon, afterwards, several sums of 

which he was held, to render back some little interest on a pretended principal which he knew 

portion of the love and care I owe him, and to did not cxifet, made himself, unhappily, a party to 

devote my life to him. It has been, for years, the the fiiaad.'* 

utmost height of my hopes. To take our Aitute " And at last took the blame upon himself,** 

on myself, will be the next great happiness— the added my aunt; "and wrote me a mad letter, 

next to his release from all trust and responsi- charging himself vnth robbery, and wrong un- 

bility— that I can know.'* heard of. Upon which I paid him a visit early one 

"Have you thought how, Agnes ? '* morning, called for a candle, burnt the letter, and 

" Often I I am not afraid, dear Trotwood. I told him if he ever could right me and himself, to 

am certain of success. So many people know me do it ; and if he couldn't, to keep his own counsel 

here, and think kindly of me, that I am certain, for his daughter's sake.— If anybody speaks to 

Don't mistrust me. Our wants are not many. If me, TU leave the house 1 ** 

I rent the dear old house, and keep a school, I We all remained quiet; Agnes covering her 

bhall be useful and happy.'* face. 

The calm fervor of her cheerful voice brought " Well, my dear fHend,'* said my aunt, after a 

back 80 vividly, first the dear old house itself, and pause, *'and you have really extorted the money 

then my solitary home, that my heart was too full back from him ? *' 

for speech. Traddles pretended for a little while "Why, the fact is,** returned Traddles, "Mr. 

to be busily looking among the papers. Micawber had so completely hemmed him in, and 

14—* 
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was always ready with io many imw potnts ff an thing before me) two points, in mftldn^ this la* 

old one failed, tliat lie conid not escape from us. less adjastment— for it's perfectly laiKrlcf<6 tkca 

A most remarkaUe drcnmstance is, that I really banning to end— of a difflcnlt aflbir. Tlxose L 

d(Hi*t tbink he grasped this sum eren so much for O. U.^s, and so forth, which Mr. MicaTvl»er gave 

the gratification of his avarice, which was inor- him for the advances he had—" 
dinate, as in the hatred he felt for Gopporfleld. ** Well I They mnst be paid,** said my aunt 
He said so to me, plainly. He said bo would even ** Yes, bat I don't know when thoy may be 

have spent as mach, to baulk or injure Copper- proceeded on, or where they are,** rejoined Trad- 

Aeld.** dies, opening his eyes ; *' and I aiiticii>ate, that, 

** Ha I ** said my aont, knitting her brows between this time and his departure, Mr. Micaw- 

■thongbtAilly, and glancing at Agnes. *^And ber win be constantly arrested, or takeu in execo- 

what's become of him f ** tion.** 

*"• I don't know. He left here,** said Traddles, *'*■ Then he must be constantly set fir«e a;:ain. 
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with his mother, who had been clamoring, and and taken out of execution,** said mjr anct 

beseeching, and disclosing, the whole time. They ** What's the amount altogether f ** 
went away by one of the London night coaches, " Why, Mr. Micawber has entered tbe trans* 

and I know no more about him; except that his actions— he calls them transactions — ^with gresl 

malevolence to me at parting was audacious. He form, in a book,** rejoined Traddles, smiling ; 

seemed to consider himself hardly less indebted "and he makes the amount a hundred and three 

to me, than to Mr. Micawber; which I consider pounds, Ave.** 
(as I told him) quite a compliment.** " Now, what shall we give him, that snm in- 

" Do yon suppose he has any money, Trad- dnded f ** said my aunt. ^ Agnes, my dear, yoa 

dies?** I asked. and I can talk about division of it afterwarda 

** Oh dear, yes, I should think so,** he replied, What should it be ? Five hundred poonda } ** 
shaking his head, seriously. '* I should say he Upon this Traddles and I both atmck in at 
must have pocketed a good deal, in one way or once. We both recommended a small amn of 
other. Bat, I tbink you would find, Copperfleld, money, and the payment, without stipulation to 
if yon had an opportunity of observing his Mr, Micawber, of the Uriah claims as they came 
course, that money would never keep that man in. We proposed that the fkmily should hare 
out of mischief. He is such an incarnate hypo- their passage and' their outfit, and a hundred 
crite, that whatever object he pursues, he must pounds ; and that Mr. Micawber*8 arrangement 
pursue crookedly. It's his only compensation for for the repayment of the advances should be 
the outward restraints he puts upon himself, gravely entered into, as it might be wholesome for 
Always creeping along the ground to some small him to suppose himself under that responsibility, 
end or other, he will always magnify every object To this, I added the suggestion, that I sfaoald give 
in the way; and consequently will hate and some explanation of his character and history to 
suspect everybody that comes, in the most in> Mr. Peggotty, who I knew could be relied on ; 
Docent manner, between him and iL So, the and that to Mr. Peggotty should be quietly en- 
crooked courses will become crookeder, at any trusted the discretion of advancing another hen- 
moment, for the least reason, or for none. It*s dred. I ftirthcr proposed to interest Mr. Micaw- 
ouly necessary to consider his hietory here,** said her in Mr. Pe^i^tty, by confiding in so much of 
Traddles, " to know that.** Mr. Peggotty's story to him as I might feel jnsti- 

**He'B a monster of meanness 1** said my fled in relating, or might tliink expedient ; and to 

aunt endeavor to bring each of them to bear upon the 

*" Really I don't know about that,** observed other, for the common advantage. We all entered 

Traddles, thoughtftilly. ** Many people can be very warmly into these views ; and I may mention at 

mean, when they give their minds to iL" once, that the principals themselves did so, short- 

" And now, touching Mr. Micawber,** said my ly afterwards, with perfect good-will and har- 

annt. mony. 

"Wen, really,** said Traddles, cheerfolly, "I Seeing that Traddles now glanced anxiously at 
must, once more, g^ve Mr. Micawber high praise, my aunt again, I reminded him of the second and 
But for his having been so patient and persevere last point to which he had adverted, 
ing for BO long a time, we never could have hoped ** You and your aunt will excuse me. Copper- 
to do anything worth speaking of. And I think field, if I touch upon a painful theme, as I greatly 
we onght to consider that Mr. Micawber did fear I shall,** said Traddles, hesitating ; '* but I 
right, for right*s sake, when we reflect what terms think it necessary to bring it to your recollection, 
he might have made with Uriah Heep himself, for On the day of Mr. Micawber's memorable denun- 
his silence.** elation, a threatening allusion was made by Uriah 

" I think so too,'* said T. Heep to your aunt's— husband.** 

''Now, what would yon give him?** inquired My aunt, retaining her stiff position, and ap- 

my aunt. parent composure, assented with a nod. 

"Oh I Before you come to that,*' said Trad- "Perhaps," observed Traddles, "it was mero 

dies, a little di«»concerted, " I am afraid I thoaj^ht purposeless impertinence ? " 
it discreet to omit (not being able tc carry every- "No," returned my aiinL 
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"There was — ^pardon me — ^really Buch a per- fccted, and changed in a moment to the image of 

son, and at all in his power? " hinted Traddlca. despair, Mr. Micawber regarded the serpents with 

" Yes, my good friend," said my aunt. a look of gloomy abhorrence (in which his late 

Traddles, with a perceptible lengthening of admiration of them was not quite sabdaed), 

his face, explained that he had not been able to folded them up and pat them in his pocket, 
approach this subject ; that it had shared the This closed the proceedings of the evening, 

fete of Mr. Micawber^s liabilities, in not being We were weary with sorrow and fatigue, and my 

comprehended in the terms he had made ; that aunt and I were to return to London on the mor- 

we were no longer of any authority with Uriah row. It was arranged that the Micawbers should 

Heep ; and that if he could do us, or any of us, follow us, after effecting a sale of their goods to a 

cny injury or annoyance, no doubt he would. broker ; that Mr. Wickfield^B afl^iirs should be 

My aunt remained quiet; until again Eomc brought to a settlement, with all convenient 

Stray tears found their way to her cheeks. speed, under the direction of Traddles ; and that 

**Tou are quite right," she said. "It was Agnes should alHO come to London, pending 

very thoughtfhl to mention it" tbose arrangements. We passed the night at tho 

** Can I— or Copperfleld— do anything 7 " asked old house, which, freed from the presence of the 

Traddles, gently. Heeps, seemed pur^^ed of a di«caee ; and I lay in 

** Nothing," said my aunt. "I thank you my old room, like a shipwrecked wanderer from 

many times. Trot, my dear, a vain threat 1 Let home. 

na have Mr. and Mrs. Micawber back. And donH We went back next day to my aunt's house— 

any of you speak to me 1" With that she smoothed not to mine; and when she and I sat alone, as 

her dress, and sat, with her upright carriage, look- of old, before going to bed, she said : 
ing at the door. " Trot, do you really wish to know what I have 

"Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber I" said my had upon my mind lately ? " 
annt, when they entered. **We have been dis- ** Indeed I do, aunt. If there ever was a time 

cussing your emigration, with many apologies to when I felt unwilling that yon should have a sor- 

you for keeping you out of the room so long; and row or anxiety which I could not share, it is 

I'll tell you what arrangements we propose." now." 

These she eicplahied to the unbounded satisfke- " You have had sorrow enongh, child," said 

tion of the fiimily,— children and all being then my annt, affectionately, " without the addition of 

present,— and so much to the awakening of Mr. my little miseriea. I could have no other motive, 

Micawber's punctual habits in the opening stage Trot, in keeping anything from yon." 
of all bill transactions, that he could not be dis- " I know that well," said I. " But tell me 

suaded from immediately rushing out, in the now." 

highest spirits, to buy the stamps for his notes oi " Would yon ride with me a little way to-mor- 

haad. But his joy received a sudden check ; for row morning ? " asked my annt. 
within five minutes he returned in the custody of " Of course." 

a sheriff's officer, informing us, in a flood of tears, " At nine," said she. " F U tell you then, my 

that all was lost. We, being quite prepared for dear." 

this event, which was of course a proceeding of At nine, accordingly, we went ont in a little 

Uriah Heep's, soon paid the money ; and in five chariot, and drove to London. We drove a long 

minutes more Mr. Micawber was seated at the way through the streets until we came to one 

table, filling up the stamps with an expression of of the large hospitals. Standing hard by the 

perfect joy, which only that congenial employ- - building was a plain hearse. The driver recog- 

ment, or the makUig of punch, could impart in nised my aunt, and in obedience to a motion of 

full completeness to his shining face. To see him her hand at the window, drove slowly off; we 

at work on the stamps, with the relish of an following. 

artist, touching them like pictures, looking at ** You understand It now. Trot," said my aunt, 

them sideways, taking weighty notes of dates •* He is gone I " 
and amounts in his pocket-book, and contempla- " Did he die in the hospital ? " 
ting them when finished, with a high sense of "Yes." 
their precious value, was a sight indeed. She sat immovable beside me ; but again I saw 

"Now, the best thing you can do, sir, if you'll the stray tears on her fece. 
allow me to advise you," said my aunt, after si- " He was there once before," said my annt, 

icntly observUig him, " is to abjure that occupa- presently. " He was ailing a long time— a shat- 

Uon for evermore." tered, broken man, these many years. When he 

" Madam,'^ replied Mr. Micawber, " it is my knew his state in this last illness, he asked them 

intention to register such a vow on the virgin to send for me. He was sorry then. Very 

page of the future. Mrs. Micawber will attest it, sorry.'* 

I trust," said Mr. Micawber, solemnly, '* that my " Yon went, I know, aunt." 
son Wilkins will ever bear in mind, that he had "• I went I was with him a good deal after- 

hifinitcly better put his fist in the fire, than nee wards.'* 

It to handle the serpents that have poisoned the " He died the night before we went to Cantcr- 

llfc-blood of hta unhappy parent 1 " Deeply af- bury ? ** said L 

14 
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My aont nodded. '*No or.6 can baim bim ties to aO tliat has preceded it. In these p^g9, 

BOW," she eaid. ** It was a Tain threat/* that, £h>m the beginning of my narrative, 1 have 

We drove away, oat of town, to the churchyard seen it growing larger and larger as I advanced, 

atUomsey. ** Better here than In the streets," like a great tower in a plain, and throwini? its 

said my aunt. ** He was bom here." fore-cast shadow even on the inddents of mj 

We alighted ; and followed the plain coffin to childish days. 

a comer I remember well, where the service was For years after it occnrred, I dreamed of it 

read consigning it to the dost. often. 1 have started np so vividly impressed by 

** Siz-and-thirty years ago, this day, my dear," it, that its fhry has yet seemed raging in my quivt 

said my aant, as wo walked back to the chariot, room, in the still night I dream of it Bometimes, 

*' I was married. God foi^ve ns all I " thoa£^h at lengthened and uncertain intervals, f c 

We took onr seats in silence; and so she sat thishonr. I have an association between it and 

beside me Ibr a long time, holding my hand. At a stormy wind, or the lightest mention of a eea- 

lenjeth she suddenly bnrst into tears, and said : shore, as strong as an^r of which my mind is 

** He was a flne-lookix^ man when I married conscions. As plainly as I behold what happened, 

him. Trot— and he was sadly changed I " I will try to write it down. I do not recall it, but 

It did not last long. After the relief of tears, see it done ; for it happens again before me. 
she soon became composed, and even cheerlhl. The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing <tf 

Her nerves were a little shaken, she said, or she the emigrant-ship, my good old nurse (almost 

would tt(rt have given way to it. God foiglve us broken-hearted for me, when we first met) came 

all I np to London. I was constantly with her, and 

So we rode back to her little cottage at High- her brother, and the Micawbcrs (they being very 

gate, where we found the foltowing short note, mncdi together) ; but Emily I never saw. 
which had arrived by that morning's post from One evening when the time was close at hand, 

Mr. Micawber : I was alone with Peggotty and her brother. Oar 

^ Canterbury, conversation turned on Ham. She described to 

^' Friday. ns how tenderly lie had taken leave of her, and 

^'My dear Madam, and Copperfleld, how manfhlly and quietly he had borne himself 

*'The fair land of promise lately looming Most of all, of late, when she believed he was 

on the horizon is again enveloped in impenetra- most tried. It was a subject of which the afieo- 

ble mists, and for ever withdrawn from the eyes tionate creature never tired ; and onr interest in 

of a drifting wretch whose Doom is sealed I hearing the many examples which she, who was 

** Another writ has been issued (in His Majes- eo much with him, had to relate, was equal to hers 

ty*s High Court of King's Bench at Westminster), in relating them. 

in another cause of Hbep v, Micawber, and the My aunt and I were at that time vacating the 
defendant in that cause is the prey of the sheriff two cottages at Hlghgate ; I intending to go 
having legal jurisdiction in this bailiwick. abroad, and she to return to her house at Dover. 
*• * Now'i the day, and now'i the hour, We had a temporary lodging in Covent Garden. 
See the front of bftttie lower, As I walked home to it, after this evening's con- 
See approach proud Edwako's powe^- versation, rcilectiug on what had passed between 
cuaiiu and .layery I ' flam and mysclf wheu I was last at Yarmouth, I 
Consi^ed to which, and to a speedy end (for wavered in the original purpose I had formed, of 
mental torture is not supportable beyond a certain^ leaving a letter for Emily when I should take 
point, and that point I feel I have attained), my* leave of her uncle on board the ship, and thought 
course is run. Bless you, bless you I Some future it would be better to write to her now. She 
traveller, visiting, from motives of curiosity, not might desire, I thought, after receiving my com- 
nnmingled, let us hope, with sympathy, the place mnnication, to send some parting word by me to 
of confinement allotted to debtors in this city, her unl^ppy lover. I ought to give her the cp- 
may, and I trust will, Ponder, as he traces on its portunity. 

wall, inscribed with a rusty nail, I therefore sat down in my room, before going 

" The obscure initials to bed, and wrote to her. I told her that I had 

*^ W. M. Been him, and that he had requested me to teU * 

"P. S. I re-open this to say that our common her what I have already written in its place in 

friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles (who has not yet these sheets. I faithfully repeated it. I had no 

left us, and is looking extremely well), has paid need to enlarge upon it, if I had had the right, 

the debt and costs, in the noble name of Miss Its deep fidelity and goodness were not to be 

Trotwood ; and that myself and family are at the adorned by me or any man. I left it out, to be 

height of earthly bliss." sent round in the morning ; with a hue to Mr. 

, Peggotty, requesting him to give it to her; and 

went to bed at daybreak. 

CHAPTER LV. j ^^s weaker than I knew then ; and, not 

TXMTEST. falling asleep until the sun was np, lay late, and 

1 Kow approach an event in my life, so indeli- nnrefreshed, next day. I was roused by the silent 

ble, so awM, so bound by an infinite variety of presence of my aunt at my bedside. I felt it in 
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my sleep, as I suppose \7e all do feel such 
tiling 

**Trot, my dear," ehe said, when I opened 
my eyes, "I couldn't make op my mind to disturb 
you. Mr. Peggotty is here ; shall he come up ? " 

I replied yea, and be soon appearee^. 

** Mas'r Davy," he said, when we had shaken 
bands, " I giv Em'ly your letter, sir, and she writ 
tills heer; and begged of me fUr to ask you to 
read it, and if you see no hart In't, to be so kind 
as lake charge on't." 

** Have you read it ? " said T. 

Be nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and read 
as follows : 

** I have got yonr meaaaga. Oh, what can I wilta, to thank 
yea for yoor good and blessed kindness to met 

* I have pat tho words eloao to my heart. I shall kaep them 
till I die. They are sharp thorns, but they are sach eomfert I 
have prayed over them, <A, I hare prayed so much. When I 
find what yoo are, and what ancle is, I think what God must 
oe, and can cry to him. 

*< Good-hye for ever. Now, my dear, my friend, good-byo 
for ever In this world. In another world, If I am forgWeo, I 
may wake a child and eomo to yoo. All thanks aad bleeainga. 
Farewell, erermore.'* 

This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

** May I tell her, as you doen't see no hurt in% 
and as youMl be so kind as take charge on*t, 
Mas'r Davy?" said Mr. Peggotty, when I had 
read it. 

"Unquestionably," said I— "but 1 am think- 
ing-" < 

"Yes, Mas'r Davy?" 

"I am thhiking," said I, " that Til go down 
again to Yarmouth. There's time, and to spare, 
for me to go and come back before the ship sails. 
My mind is constantly running on him, in his 
solitude ; to put this letter of her writing in his 
hand at this time, and to enable yon to tell her, in 
the moment of parting, that he has got it, will be 
a kindness to both of them. I solemnly accepted 
his commission, dear good fellow, and cannot 
discharge it too completely. The Journey is noth- 
ing to me. I am restless, and shall be better in 
motion. I'll go down to-night." 

Though he anxiously endeavored to dissuade 
me, I saw that he was of my taind ; and this, if I 
had requii'ed to be confirmed in my intention, 
would have had the effect. He went round to the 
coach-office, at my request, and took the box-seat 
•for me on the mail. In the evening I started, by 
that conveyance, down the road I had traversed 
uoder so many vicissitudes. 

"Don't you think that," Tasked the coach- 
man, in the first stage out of London, " a very 
remarkable sky ? I don't remember to have seen 
one llKe it." 

" Nor I— not equal to it," he replied. " That's 
wind, sir. Therein be mischief done at sea, I 
expect, before long." 

It was a murky confusion— here and there blot- 
ted with a color like the color of the smoke from 
damp fhel— of flying clouds tossed up into most 
remarkable heaps, suggesting greater heights in 
tiie Uouds than there were depths below them to 



the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, 
through which the wild moon seemed to plunge 
headlong, as if, in a dreti^ disturbance of the laws 
of nature, she had lost blr way and were fright- 
ened. There had been a wind all day ; and it w«^8 
rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. 
In another hour It had much increased, and the 
sky was more overcast, and blew hard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing 
in and densely overspreading the whole sky, then 
very dark. It came on to blow, harder and harder. 
It still increased, until our horses could scarcely 
face the wind. Many times, in the dark part of 
the night (it was then late in September, when 
the nights were not short), the leaders turned 
about, or came to a dead stop ; and we were often 
in serious apprehension that the coach would be 
blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up be- 
fore this storm, like showers of steel; and, at 
those times, when there was any shelter of trees 
or lee walls to be got, we were fain to stop, in a 
sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. 
I had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it 
blew great guns, but I had never known the like 
of this, or anything approaching to It. We came 
to Ipswich— very late, having had to fight every 
inch of ground since we were ten miles out of 
London; and found a cluster of people in the 
market-place, who had risen from their beds in 
the night, fearful of fiilling chimneys. Some of 
these, congregating about the Inn-yard while we 
changed horses, told us of great sheets of lead 
having been ripped off a high church-tower, and 
flung into a bye-street, which they then blocked 
up. Others had to tell of country people, coming 
in from neighboring villages, who had seen great 
trees lying torn out of the earth, and whole ricks 
scattered about the roads and fields. Still, there 
was no abatement in the storm, but it blew 
harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the 
• sea, from which this mighty wind was blowing 
dead on shore, its force became more and more 
terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 
was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. 
The water was out, over miles and miles of the 
flat country adjacent to Yarmouth; and every 
sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had its 
stress of little breakers setting heavily towards 
us. When we came within sight of the sea, the 
waves on the horizon, caught at intervals above 
the rolling abyss, wa« like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last 
we got into the town, the people came out to 
their doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair, 
making a wonder of the mail that had como 
through such a night. 

I put up at the old Inn, and wont down to look 
at the sea; staggering along the street, which 
was strewn with sand and seaweed, and with fly- 
ing blotches of sea-foam ; afraid of foiling slates 
and tiles ; and holding by people I met, at angry 
comers. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only 
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the bofttnuui, bot half the people of the town, shore. Mercy on' them, and on all poor safldq 

larUiig behind buildings; some, now and then said he, if we had another nigfat IDce the hut I 
braTing the fhrj of t^ storm to look away to I was very mnch depressed In spirits; TerysoD' 

sea. and blown sheer Mt of their course in try- taiy ; and felt an uneasiness in Ham's not beby 

log to get sigzag back. there, disproportionate to the occasion. I wai 

Joining these groups, I foand bewailing women serionsly affected, witbont knowing^ bow mnch. 

whose hosbands were away in herring or oyster by late erents ; and my long exposure to tbe 

boats, which there was too mndi reason to think fierce wind had oonfhsed me. There was thsl 

might have foondered before they coald ran in jumble in my thooghts and recollections, that I 

anywhere for safety. Orirsled old sailors were had lost the clear amngement of time and di^ 

among the people, shaking their heads, as they tsnce. Thus, if I had gone out into the town. I 

looked from water to sky, and mattering to one should not have been surprised, I think, to es- 

another; shipowners, excited and uneasy; chil- counter some one who I knew must be then is 

dren, huddling together, and peering into older London. So to speak, there was in these respecti 

Ikces ; even stout mariners, disturbed and anx- a curious inattention in my mind. Tet it wss 

ions, levelling their glasses at the sea from behind busy, too, with all the remembrance the place 

places of shelter, as if they were sunreying an naturally awakened ; and they were particnlariy 

enemy. distinct and vivid. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I conid find In this state, the waiter's dismal inteHlgencf 

sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation of about the ships immediately connected itselj; 

tbe blinding wind, the flying stones and sand, without sny effort of my volition, with my ud- 

and the awfhl noise, confounded me. As the easiness about Ham. I was persuaded that I had 

high watery walls came rolUng in, and, at their an apprdiension of his returning from Ixiwestoft 

highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if by sea, and being lost. This grew so stronpr with 

tbe least would engulf tbe town. As the receding me, that I resolved to go back to the yard before 

wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to I took my dinner, and ask the boat-bailder if he 

scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its pur- thought his attempting to return by eea at «n 

pose were to undermine the earth. When some likely f If he gave me the least reason to think 

white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed so, I would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it 

themselves to pieces before they reached the land, by bringing him with me. 

every fragment of the late whole seemed possessed I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to 

by the fall might of its wrath, rushing to be gath- the yard. I was none too soon ; for the boat- 

cred to the composition of another monster. Un- builder, with a lantern in his hand, was lockiDg 

dulating hiUs were changed to valleys, undulating the yard-gate. He quite laughed, when I asked 

valleys (with a solitary storm-bird sometimes him the question, and said there was no fear; no 

skimming through them) were lifted up to hills; man in his senses, or out of them, would pat off 

masses of water shivered and shook the beach in such a gale of wind, least of all Ham Pfeggott^, 

with a booming sound ; every shape tumultaously who had been bom to seafaring, 
rolled on, as soon as made, to change its shape So sensible of this, beii[n«hand, that I had 

and place, and beat another shape and place really felt ashamed of doing what I was neverthe- 

away ; the ideal shore on the horizon, with its less impelled to do, I went back to the inn. If 

towers and buildings, rose and fell ; tbe clouds such a wind could rise, I think it was rising^. The 

ilew Ihst and thick ; I seemed to see a rending howl and roar, the rattling of tbe doors and vrtn- 

and upheaving of all nature. dows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this rocking of the very house that sheltered me, and 

memorable wind— for it is still remembered down the prodigious tumult of the sea, were more fearfiil 

there, as the greatest ever known to blow upon than in the morning. But there was now a great 

that coast— had brought together, I made my way darkness besides ; and that invested the storm 

to his house. It was shut ; and as no one answer- with new terrors, real and fancifhl. 
ed to my knocking, I went, by backways and bye- I could not eat, I could not sit stiU, I could not 

lanes, to the yard where he worked. I learned, continue stcadfiust to anything. Something within 

there, that he had gone to Lowestoft, to meet me, ftintly answering to the storm without, tossed 

some sudden exigency of ship-repairing in which up the depths of my memory, and made a tumult 

his skill was required ; but that he would be back within them. Yet, in all the hurry of my thoughts, 

to-morrow morning, in good time. wild ranning with the thundering sea,— the storm 

I went back to the inn ; and when I had and my uneasiness regarding Ham, were always 

washed and dressed, and tried to sleep, but In in the foreground. 

vain, it was five o^clock in the afternoon. I had Hy dinner went away almost untasted, and I 

not sat five minutes by the coffee-room fire, when tried to refresh myself with a glass or two of wine, 

the waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse for talk- In vain. I fell into a dull slumber before the fire, 

ing, told me that two colliers had gone down, without losing my consciousness, either of the 

with all bai)4s, a Caw mUes away ; and that some nproar out of doors, or of the place in which I 

other ships had been seen laboring hard in the was. Both became overshadowed by a new and 

Boads, and tfying, in g^r^t distress, to keep off indefinable horror; and when I awoke— or rather 
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^bon I shook off the Icthan^r that bound me In " A wreck I Close by ! " 

my chair— my whole frame thrilled with objectless I sprang ont of bed, and asked, what wreck t 

and nniDtelligible fear. " A schooner, fVom Spain or Portngal, laden 

I walked to and fh>, tried to read an old gazet- with fhiit and wine. Make haste, sir, if yon want 

teer, listened to the awftil noises : looked at fiices, to see her I Ifs thought, down on the beach, 

ficenes, and figures in the fire. At length, the she'll go to pieces every moment" 

Btoady ticking of the undisturbed clock on the The excited voice went clamoring along the 

wall, tormented me to that degree that I resolved staircase ; and I wrapped myself in my clothes 

to go to bed. as quickly as I could, and ran Into the street 

It was re-assuring, on such a night to be told Numbers of people were there before me, all 

that some of the inn-servants hod agreed together running in one direction, to the beach. I ran the 

to Bit up until morning. I went to bed, exceed- same way, outstripping a good many, and' soon 

ingly weary and heavy ; but, on my lying down, came ikcing the wild sea. 

all such sensations vanished, as if by magic, and The wind might by this time have lulled a little, 

I was broad awake, with every sense refined. though not more sensibly than if the cannonading 

For hoars I lay there, listening to the wind and I had dreamed of, had been diminished by the 

water ; imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out silencing of half-a-dozen guns out of hundreds, 

at sea ; now, that I distinctly heard the firing of But, the sea, having upon it the additional agita- 

signal guns ; and now, the fiill of houses in the tion of the whole night, was infinitely more terri- 

town. I got up, several times, and looked ont ; fie than when I had seen it last Every appearance 

but could see nothing, except the reflection in the it had then presented, bore the expression of being 

window-panes of the fiUnt candle I had left bum- tweO&i ; and the height to which the breakers rose, 

ing, and of my own haggard face loo&ing in at me and, looking over one another, Iwre one another 

from the black void. down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a most appalling, 

pitch, that I hurried on my clothes, and went In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind 

down-stairs. In a large kitchen, where I dimly and waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable 

saw bacon and ropes of onions hanging fh>m the conftision, and my first breathless efibrts to stand 

beams, the watchers were clustered together, in against the weather, I was so confhsed that I 

various attitudes, about a table, purposely moved looked out to sea for the wreck, and saw noth- 

away from the great chimney, and brought near ing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A 

the door. A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped half-dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed 

with her apron, and her eyes upon the door, with his bare arm (a tattoo'd arrow on it, pointing 

screamed when I appeared, supposing me to be a in the same direction) to the left Then, O great 

spirit ; but the others had more presence of mind, Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us I 

and were glad of an addition to their company. One mast was broken short off*, six or eight 

One man, referring to the topic they had been feetfh>m the deck, and layover the side, entangled 

discussing, asked me whether I thought the souls in a maze of sail and rigging; and all that ruin, as 

of the collier-crews who had gone down, were out the ship rolled and beat— which she did without 

in the storm? a moment's paase, and with a violence qaite in- 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, conceivable— beat the side as if it would stave it 

I opened the yard-gate, and looked into the empty in. Some efforts were even then being made, to 

street The sand, the sea- weed, and the flakes of cut this portion of the wreck away ; for, as the 

foam, were driving by; and I was obliged to cjbW ship, which was broadside on, turned towards us 

for assistance before I could shut the gate again, in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at 

and make it ihst against the wind. work with axes, especially one active figure with 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary cham- long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest 

ber, when I at length returned to it ; but I was ' But, a great cry, which was audible even above 

tired now, and, getting into bed again, fell— off a the wind and water, rose i^om the shore at this 

tower and down a precipice— into the depths of moment ; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, 

sleep. I have an impression that for a long time, made a clean breach, and carried men, spars, 

tbongh I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into 

variety of scenes, it was always blowing in my the boiling surge. 

dream. At length, I lost that feeble hold upon The second mast was yet standing, with the 

reality, and was engaged with two dear Mends, rags of a rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken 

but who they were I donH know, at the siege of cordage flapping to and ilro. The ship had struck 

some town in a roar of cannonading. once, the same boatman hoarsely said in my ear. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and in- and then lifted in and struck again. I understood 

oessant, that I could not hear something I much him to add that she was parting amidships, and I 

desired to hear, until I made a great exertion and could readily suppose so, for the rolling and beat- 

awoke. It was broad day— eight or nine o'clock ; ing were too tremendous for any human work to 

toe storm raging, in lieu of the batteries ; and suffer long. As bespoke, there was another great 

Home one knocking and calling at my door. cry of pity ttova the beach ; four men arose with 

'' What is the matter ? " I cried. the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging 
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ot the remaining; mast; nppOTmost, the actlTe rannlng wItt; ropcfl from a capetan fbat wai 

flj^re with tb« cnrlin^ hair. there, and penetrating Into a circle of figures tlstf 

T%ere was a bell on board ; and as the ship hid him from me. Then, 1 saw him Btandin? 

rolled and dashed, like a desperate creature driven alone, in a aeaman^s frock and trowsers: a rope 

mad, now showing us the whole sweep of her in his hand, or slang to his wrist : another round 

deck, as she tamed on her beam-ends towarda his body : and several of the beet men bokl- 

the shore, now nothmg bnt her keel, as she sprang ing, at a little distance, to the latter, Trhirfa he 

wildly over and tamed towards the sea, the bell laid oat himself, alack apon the ahore, at his 

rang; and its soand, the knell of those unhappy feet. 

men, was home towards ns on the wind. Again The wreck, even to my nnpractieed egre, was 

we lost her, and again she rose. Two men were breaking op. I saw that she was parting in the 

gone.' The agony on shore increased. Men middle, and that the life of the solitaxy wn»n np<Hi 

groaned, and clasped their hands ; women shrieked the mast hang by a thread. Still, be cinng to it 

and tamed away their Ihccs. Some ran wildly np He had a singnlar red cap on,— not like a sailor's 

and down along the beach, crying for help where cap, bnt of a finer color ; and as the fewr yielding 

no help conid be. I foand myself one of these, planks between him and destmction rolled and 

frantically imploring a knot of sailors whom I bulged, and his anticipative death-knell rung, be 

knew, not to let those two lost creatorea perish was seen by all of ns to wave it I savr bim do 

before oar eyes. it now, and thought I was going distracted, when 

They were making oat to me, in an agitated his action brought an old remembrance to my 

way— I don^t know how, for the little 1 could ncdnd of a once dear friend, 
hear I was scarcely composed enough to under- Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with 

stand— that the lifeboat had been bravely manned the silence of suspended breath behind him, and 

an hour ago, and could do nothing ; and that as the storm before, until there was a great retiring 

no man would be so desperate as to attempt to wave, when, with a backward glance at those 

wade off with a rope, and establish a commnnica- who held the rope which was made &at roand 

tion with the shore, there was nothing left to his body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment 

try; when I noticed that some new sensation was buSetting with the water; rising with the 

moved the people on the bench, and saw them hills, fhlliog with the valleys, lost beneath the 

part, and Ham come breaking through them to fbam : then drawn again to land. They hauled io 

the front. hastily. 

I ran to him— as well as I know, to repeat my He was hurt I saw blood on his fhce, froia 
appeal for help. Bnt, distracted though I was, by where I stood ; but he took no thought of that 
a sight so new to me and terrible, the determijia- He seemed hurriedly to give them some direc- 
tion in his face, and his look, out to sea — exactly tions for leaving him more free— or so I jndged 
the same look as I remembered in connexion from the motion of his arm— and was gone as be- 
with the morning after Emily^s flight— awoke me fore. 

to a knowledge of his danger. I held him back And now he made for the wreck, rising with 

with both arms; and implored the men with the hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the 

whom I had been speaking, not to listen to him, nigged foam, borne in towards the shore, borne 

not to do murder, not to let him stir from off that oa towards the ship, striving hard and valiantly, 

sand I The distance was nothing, but the power of the 

Another cry arose on shore : and looking to sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length 

the wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on he neared the wreck. He was so near, that with 

blow, beat off the lower of the two men, and fly one more of his vigorous strokes he would be 

up in triumph round the active figure left alone clinging to it,— when, a high, green, vast hill-side 

upon the mast. of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 

Against such a sight, and against snch deter- ship, he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty 

mication as that of the calmly desperate man bound, and the ship was gone I 
who was already accustomed to lead half the Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as 

people present, I might as hopefully have en- ifa mere cask had been broken, in running to tlie 

treated the wind. " Mae'r Davy," he said, cheer- spot where they were hauling in. Consternation 

lly grasping me by both hands, " if my time is was in every face. They drew him to my very 

come, His come. If U an't, IMl bide it. Lord feet— insensible— dead. He was carried to the 

above bless you, and bless all I Mates, make me nearest house ; and, no one preventing me now, 

ready I I'm a going off 1 '* I remained near him, busy, while every means of 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some restoration were tried ; but he had been beaten to 

distance, where the people around me made me death by the great wave, and bis generous heart 

Stay ; urging, as I confusedly perceived, that he was stilled for ever. 

was bent on going, with help or without, and As I sat beside the bed, when hope was aban- 

that I should endanger the precautions for his doned and all was done, a fisherman, who had 

safety by troubling those with whom they rested, known me when Emily and I were children, 

I don't know what I answered, or what they re- and ever aince, whispered my name at the 

joined ; but, I saw hurry on the beach, and men door. 
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*' Dfr," said he, with tears etartiDg to his 
weather-beaten face, which, with his trembling 
lips, was ashy pale, *^ wUi you come over yon- 
der * " 

The old remembrance that had been recalled 
to me, was in his look. I asked him, terror- 
Btrickcn, leaning on the arm he held out to sup- 
port me : 

*■'' Has a body come ashore f ** 

He said, " Yes." 

*' Do I know it ? ** I asked, then. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on that part 
of it where slie and I had looked for shells, two 
children— on that part of it where some li^^hter 
fragments of the old boat, blown down last night, 
had been scattered by the wind— among the ruins 
of the home he had wronged— I saw him lying 
with his head upon his arm, as I had often seen 
bim lie at echool. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE NEW WOUND, AND THE OLD. 

No need, O Stoerforth, to have said, when we 
last spoke together, in that hour which I so little 
deemed lo be our parting-hour— no need to have 
said, * Think of me at my best I '* I had done 
that ever ; and could I change now, looking on 
this sight 1 

They brought a hand-bier, and laid him on it, 
asa covered him with a flag, and took him up and 
bore him on towards the houses. All the men 
who carried him had known him, aud gone sail- 
ing* with him, and seen him merry and bold. 
They carried him through the wild roar, a hush 
Id the midst of all the tumult ; and took him to 
the cottage where Death was already. 

But, when they set the bier down on the 
threshold, they looked at one another, and at mc, 
and whispered. I knew why. They felt as if it 
were not right to lay him down in the same quiet 
room. 

We went into the town, and took our burden 
to the inn. So soou as 1 could at all collect my 
thoughts, I sent for Joram, and begged him to 
provide me a conveyance in which it could be got 
to London in the night. I knew that the care of 
it, and the hard duty of preparing his mother to 
receive it, could only rest with me ; and I was 
anxious to disctiArge that duty as £stithihlly as I 
could. 

I chose the night for the Journey, that there 
might be less curiosity when I left the town. 
But, although it was nearly midnight when I 
eame out of the yard in a chaise, followed by 
what I had in charge, there were many people 
waiting. At intervals, along the town, and even 
a little way out upon the road, I saw more ; but at 
Imgth only the bleak night and the open country 
were around me, and the ashes of my youthfU 
friendship. 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, when 
the ground was perfiimed hy fallen leaves, and 



many more, in beautifhl tints of yellow, red, and 
brown, yet hung upon the trees, through which 
the sun was shining, I arrived at Highgate. I 
walked the last mile, thinking as I went along of 
what I had to do ; and. left the carriage that had 
followed me through all the night, awaiting or- 
ders to advance. 

The house, when I came up to it, looked juf t 
the same. Not a blind was raised : no sign of 
life was in the dull paved court, with its covered 
way leading to the disused door. The wind had 
quite gone down, and nothing moved. 

I had not, at first, the courage to nng at the 
gate ; and when I did ring, my errand seemed to 
me to be expressed m the very sound of the bell. 
The little parlor-maid came out, with the key in 
her hand ; and looking earnestly at me as she un- 
locked the gate, said : 

" I beg your pardon, sir. Are yon 111 ? " 

"I have been much agitated, and am ik- 
tigued." 

** Is anything the matter, sir ?— Mr. James?—" 

^* Hush I " said I. ** Yes, something has hap- 
pened, that I have to break to Mrs. Steerforth. 
She is at home ? " 

The girl anxiously replied that her mistress 
was very seldom out now, even in a carriage ; 
that she kept her room; that she saw no com- 
pany, but would see me. Her mistress was up, 
she said, and Miss Dartle was with her. What 
message should she take up-stairs ? 

Giving her a strict charge to be carefhl of her 
manner, and only to carry in my card and say I 
waited, I sat down in the drawing-room (which 
we had now reached) until she should come back. 
Its former pleasant air of occupation was gone, 
and the shutters were half closed. The harp had 
not been used for many and many a day. His 
picture, as a boy, was there. The cabinet in 
which his mother had kept his letters was there. 
I wondered if she ever read them now ; if she 
would ever read them more I 

The house was so still th&t I heard the girl's 
light step up-stairs. On her return, she brought 
a message, to the eflfect that Mrs. Steerforth was 
an Invalid and could not come down ; but, that if 
I would excuse her being in her chamber, she 
would be glad to see me. In a few moments I 
stood before her. 

She was in his room ; not in her own. I felt, 
of course, that she had taken to occupy it, in re- 
membrance of him; and that the many tokens 
of his old sports and accomplishments, by which 
she was surrounded, remained there. Just as he 
had left them, for the same reason. She mur- 
mured, however, even in her reception of me, that 
she was out of her own chamber because its as- 
pect was un&uited to her infirmity ; and with her 
stately look repelled the least suspicion of the 
truth. 

At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From 
the first moment of her dark eyes resting od me, 
I saw she knew I was the bearer of evil tidings. 
The scar sprung into view that instant. She 
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wtthdiew hencif a step behind the chair, to keep groao, and look at mc ! Look befl« ! '^ strfkLv 

her own. face OQt of Mrs. 8teerforth's obserra- the ecar, '* at yoar dead child's liandiworic I ** 
tion ; and scmtinlsed me with a plerdng gaze The moan the mother uttered, traax time ta 

that never filtered, never shmnk. time, went to my heart Always the same. AI- 

** I am sorry to obsenre yon are In moaning, ways Inarticalate and stifled. Always aocom- 

sir/* said Mrs. Steerforth. panied with an incapab!e motioo of the bead, but 

*' I am nnhappily a widower,** said I. with no change of Ihce. Always proceeding fhm 

** Ton are very yoang to know so great a loss/* a rigid month and dosed teeth, as if the jaw were 

the returned. ** 1 am grieved to hear it. I am locked and the Dace frozen up in paia. 
grieved to bear it I hope Time will be good to ** Do yon remember when he did this ? *^ she 

you.'* proceeded. *' Do you remember when, iik bis io- 

**I hope Time,** said I, looking at her, "will heritance of yonr nature, and in yonr pamperinfj 

be good to all of us. Dear Mrs. Steerforth, we of his pride and passion, he did tbla, and diafig^ 

must all trust to that, in our heaviest misfor- nred me for life ? Look at me, marked nntll I 

tuues.** die with his high displeasure; and moan and 

The earnestness of my manner, and the tears groan for what you made him I ** 
in my eyes, alarmed her. The whole course of *' Miss Dartle,** I entreated her. '*f*or Hear* i 

her thoughts appeared to stop, and chan«^. en*s sake ** 

I tried to command my voice in gently saying ^^ I vMl speak I ** she said, turning on nte witb 

his name, but it trembled. She repeated it to her lightning eyes. *^ Be silent, you I Look st 

herself, two or three times, in a low tone. Then, roe, I say, proud mother of a proud fiilse eon t 

addressing me, she said, with enforced calmness : Moan for your nurture of him, moan for yonr cor- 

My son is ill.** ruption of him, moan for yonr lose of him, moan 

Very ill.** for mine I** 

'* Tou have seen him ? ** She clenched her hand, and trembled through 

" I have.** her spare worn figure, as if her passion weie kiU- 

" Are you reconciled ? ** ing her by inches. 

I could not say Tes, I could not say No. She ** You, resent his self-will I ** she exclaimed. 

slightly turned her head towards the spot where ** You, injured by his haughty temper I You, 

Rosa Dartle had been standing at her elbow, and who opposed to both, when your hair vras grey, 

in that moment I said, by the motion of my lips, the qualities which made both when yoa gave 

to Rosa, ** Dead I ** him birth ! You, who from his cradle reared him 

That Mrs. Steerforth might not be induced to to be what he was, and stunted what be should 

look behind her, and read, plainly written, what have been I Are you rewarded, now, for your 

she was not yet prepared to know, I met her look years of trouble ? ** 
quickly ; but I had seen Rosa Dartle throw her *^ Oh Miss Dartle, shame 1 Oh cmel I ** 
hands np in the air with vehemence of despair ** I tell you,** she returned, ** I will speak to 

and horror, and then clasp them on her face. her. No power on earth should stop me, while I 

The handsome hidy— so like, Oh so like I— re- was standing here ! Have I been silent all these 

garded me with a fixed look, and put her hand to years, and shall I not speak now ? I loved him 

her forehead. I besought her to be calm, and pre- better than you ever loved him ! ** taming on her 

pare herself to bear what I had to teU ; but I fiercely. " I could have loved him, and asked no 

should rather have entreated her to weep, for she return. If I had been his wife, I could have been 

eat like a stone figure. the slave of his caprices for a word of love a-year. 

"When I was last here,'* I ftiltered, " Miss I should have been. Who knows it better than If 

Dartle told me he was sailing here and there. You were exacting, proud, punctilious, selfish. 

The night before last was a dreadful one at sea. My love would have been devoted— would have 

If he were at sea that night, and near a dangerous trod your paltry whimpering under foot I ** 
coast, as it is said he was ; and if the vessel that With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the 

was seen should really be the ship which ^* ground as if she actually did it 

"Rosal** said Mrs. Steerforth, "come to "Look here!** she said, striking the scar 

me I ** again, with a relentless hand. " When he grew 

She came, but with no sympathy or gentle- into the better nnderstanding of what be fajid 

ocss. Her eyes gleamed like fire as she confronted done, he saw it, and repented of it I I could sing 

his mother, and broke into a frightful laugh. to him, and talk to him, and show the ardor that 

" Now,** she said, " is your pride appeased, I felt in all he did, and attain with labor to such 

you madwoman? Now has he made atonement knowledge as ino?t interested him; and I at- 

to you with his lifel Do you hear? — His tracted him. When he was freshest and truest 

life I ** he loved me. Yes, he did I Many a time, when 

Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stiffly in her chair, you were put off with a slight word, he has taken 

and making no sound but a moan, cast her eyes Me to bis heart I ** 
upon her with a stare. She said it with a taunting pride In the midsf 

" Aye 1 " cried Rosa, smiting herself passion- of her frenzy— for it was little less— yet with aa 

ately on the breast, "look at me I Moan and eager remembrance of it, in which the smoaidei* 
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ing embers of a gentler feeling kindled for the back again ; and alarmed the hcmae aa I went 

tnonient. oot. 

*•'- 1 descended— a* I mlgbt hare known I Later In the day, I retnmed, and we laid him in 

should, bat that he faacinated me with his boyish his mother^s room. She was jast the same, they 

courtship— into a doll, a trifle for the occupation told me ; Miss Dartle never left her ; doctors were 

of an idle hour, to be dropped, and taken np, and in attendance, many things had been tried; bat 

trifled with, as the inconstant humor took him. she lay like a etatae, except for the low Bound 

When he grew weary, I grew weary. As his fancy now and then. 

died oat, I would no more have tried to strength- I went through the dreary house, and darkened 

en any power I had, than I woald have married the windows. The windows of the chamber 

him on his being forced to take mo for his wife, where he lay, I darkened last. I lifted up the 

We fell away fh>m one another without a word, leaden hand, and held it to my heart ; and all the 

Perhaps you saw it, and were not sony. 8ince world seemed death and silence, broken only b^ 

then, I have been a mere disfigured piece of fliml- hie mother's moaning, 

ture between you both ; having no eyes, no ears, , 

no feelings, no remembrances. Moan? Moan for r«tiATxri?» T-mr 

what you made hhn ; not for your love. I teU you CHAlTJfiK 1.Y II. 

that the time was, when I loved him better than i^h» emigrants. 

you ever did I ** Oms thing more, I bad to do, before yielding 

She stood with her bright angry e3re8 confh)nt- myself to the shock of these emotions. It was, 

ing the wide stare, and the set fiice ; and softened to conceal what had occurred, fW>m those who 

DO more, when the moaning was repeated, than if were going away ; and to dismiss them on thehr 

the Duce had been a picture. voyage in luppy ignorance. In this, no time was 

**Mis8 Dartle," said I, "if you can be so ob- to be lost 

dtirate as not to feel for this afflicted moth> I took Mr. Ificawber aside that same night 

er ** and confided to him the task of standing between 

** Who feels for me ? ** she sharply retorted. Mr. Peggotty and intelligence of the late cataatro- 
** She has sown this. Let her moan for the har- phe. He zealously undertook to do so, and to in- 
vest that she reaps to-day I ". tercept any newspaper through which it might, 

"And if his foults " I began. without such precautions, reach him. 

" Faults ! " she cried, bursting into passionate " If it penetrates to him, sir," said Mr. Micaw> 

tears. " Who dares malign him ? He had a soal ber, striking himself on the breast, "it shall first 

worth millions of the friends to whom he pass through this body 1 " 

stooped ! " Mr. Micawber, I must observe, in his adapta- 

" No one can have loved him better, no one can tion of himself to a new state of society, had ao- 
hold him in dearer remembrance than I,** I re- quired a bold buccaneering air, not absolutely law- 
plied. " I meant to say, if you have no com- less, but defensive and prompt One might have 
passion for his mother ; or if his fkults— you have supposed him a child of the wilderness, long ac- 
been bitter on them " customed to live out of the confines of ci\'ilizar 

"It^s folse," she cried, tearing hex black hair; tion, and about to retam to his native wilds. 

"I loved him ! " He had provided himself, among other things, 

"—if his fkulta cannot,** I went on, " be ban- with a complete suit of oil-skln, and a straw-hat 

ished from your remembrance, in such an hour ; with a very low crown, pitched or caulked on the 

look at that figure, even as (me you have never outside. In this rough clothing, with a common 

seen before, and render it some help I ** mariner's telescope under his arm, and a shrewd 

All this time the figure was unchanged, and trick of casting up his eye at the sky as looking 
looked unchangeable. Motionless, rigid, staring; out for dirty weather, he was far more nautical, 
moaning in the same dumb way from time to after his manner, than Mr. Peggotty. His whole 
time, with the same helpless motion of the head; fkmily. If I may so express it, were cleared for 
but giving no other sign of life. Miss Dartle action. I found Mrs. Micawber in the closest and 
suddenly kneeled down before it, and began to most uncompromising of bonnets, made ffist un- 
loosen the dress. der the chin ; and in a shawl which tied her np 

" A curse upon you I ** she said, looking round (as I had been tied np, when my aunt first re- 

at me, with a mingled expression of rage ajid ceived me) like a bundle, and was secured behind 

grief. " It was in an evil hour that you ever came at the waist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawber I 

here ! A curse upon you 1 Go I " found made snag for stormy weather, in the same 

After passing out of the room^ I hurried back manner ; with nothing superfluous about her. 

to ring the bell, the sooner to alhrm the servants. Master Micawber was hardly visible in a Guernsey 

She had then taken the impassive figure in her shirt, and th« sha^est suit of slops I ever saw ; 

arms, and, still upon her knees, was weeping over and the ciiildren were done np, like preserved 

it, kissing it, calling to it, rocking it to and fro meats, in impervious cases. Both Mr. Micawber 

upon her bosom like a child, and trying every and his eldest son wore their sleeves loosely 

tender roeaua to rouse the dormant senses. No turned bock at the wrists, as being ready to lend 

k>nger afraid of leaving her, I noiselessly turned a hand in any direction, and to " tumble up," or 
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8lD« oat, '* Yeo— BeaTe— Yeol" on the Bhartent 

Dotice. 

Thnfl Traddles and I fonnd them at oljchtlkn, ns- 
aembled on the wooden Btep«, at that time known 
as nang^rford Stain, watchinj; the departare of 
a boat with some of their property on board. I 
had told Traddlea of the terrible event, and it had 
greatly shocked him ; bat there coald be no doubt 
of the kindness of keeping^ it a secret, and he had 
come to help me in this last service. It was here 
that I took Mr. Micawber aside, and received his 
promise. 

The Micawber Ihmily were ktdj^ed in a little, 
dirty, tomble-down pablic-honse, which in those 
days was close to the stairs, and whose protrnd- 
In:;; wooden rooms overhang the river. The fam- 
ily, as emigTAnts, beings objects of some interest 
in and about Hangerford, attracted so many be- 
holders, that we were glad to take refbge in their 
room. It was one of the wooden chambers np- 
Btairs, with the tide flowing nndemeath. My 
aunt and Agnes were there, bnsily making some 
littlo extra comforts, in the way of dress, for the 
children. Peggotty was quietly assisting, with 
the old insensible work-box, yard-measure, and 
bit of wax-candle before her, that had now out- 
lived so much. 

It was not easy to answer her inqniries ; still 
less to whisper Mr. Peggotty, when Mr. Micaw 
ber brought him in, that I had given the letter, 
and all was well. But I did both, and made them 
happy. If I showed any trace of what I felt, my 
own sorrows were safflcient to account for it. 

^'And when does the ship sail, Mr. Micaw- 
ber ? "'' asked my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to pre- 
pare either my aunt or his wife, by degrees, and 
said, sooner than he had expected yesterday. 

**The boat brought you word, I suppose?** 
said my aunt 

" It did, ma'am,*' he returned. 

" Well ? " said my aunt. " And she sails—" 

*' Madam," he replied, ** I am informed that we 
must positively be on board before seven to-mor- 
row morning.'* 

*'Hcydeyl" said my aunt, "that's soon. Is 
it a sea-going fact, Mr. Peggotty ? " 

♦' 'Tia so, ma'am. She'll drop down the river 
with that theer tide. If Mas'r Davy and my sis- 
ter comes aboard at Gravesen', artemoon o' next 
day, they'll see the last on us." 

" And that we shall do," said I, " be sure I " 

** Until then, and until we are at sea," observed 
Mr. Micawber, with a glance of intelligence at me, 
" Mr. Peggotty and myself will constantly keep a 
doable look-oat together, on our goods and chat- 
tels. Emma, my love," said Mr. Micawber, clear- 
ing his throat in his magnificent way, " my friend 
Mr. Thomas Traddles is so obliging as to solicit, 
(n my ear, that he should have the privilege of or- 
dering the ingredients necessary to the composi- 
tion of a moderate portion of that Beverage which 
is peculiarly associated, in our minds, with the 
Soast Beef ol Old Englind. I oUudc to--in short, 



Pnnch. Under ordinary drcnmstsiices, 1 sbould 
scruple to entreat the indulgence of Mi8« Trot- 
wood and Miss WIckfleld, hot ** 

"I can only say for myself;** eaid my waaA, 
"that I will drink all happiness and encoeeeto 
yoa, Mr. Micawber, with the utmost pU 
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ure. 

" And I too r* said Agnes, with a mnile. 

Mr. Micawber Inunedlately descended to the 
bar, where he appeared to be qaite at home ; and 
in due time retamed with a steaming Jug. I 
coald not but observe that he had beeu peelix^ 
the lemons with his own clasp-knife, wrhich, as 
became the knife of a practical settler, was about 
a foot long; and which he wiped, not whoOy 
without ostentation, on the sleeve of his coat 
Mrs. Micawber and the two elder members of the 
fiunily I now found to be provided with simiLv 
formidable instruments, while every child had its 
own wooden spoon attached to its body by a 
strong line. In a similar anticipation of life 
afloat, and in the Bush, Mr. Micawber, instead 
of helping Mrs. Micawber and his eldest son and 
daughter to ponch, in wine-glasses, which he 
might easily have done, for there was a shelf-lull 
in the room, served it out to them in a series of 
villainous little tin pots; and I never saw him 
ei^oy anything so much as drinking out of his 
own particular pint pot, and patting it in his 
pocket at the close of the evening. 

"The luxuries of the old country,*' said Mr. 
Micawber, with an intense satisfaction in their 
renouncement, " we abandon. The denizens of 
the forest cannot, of coarse, expect to participate 
in the refinements of the land of the Free.** 

Here, a boy came in to gay that Mr. Micawber 
was wanted down-stairs. 

" I have a presentiment,** said Mrs. Micawber, 
setting down her tin pot, " that it is a member of 
my family 1 '* 

"If so, my dear,'* observed Mr. Micawber, 
with his nsual suddenness of warmth on that 
subject, " as the member of your family— who* 
ever he, she, or it, may be— has kept us waiting 
for a considerable period, perhaps the Member 
may now wait my convenience.** 

" Micawber,'* said his wife, in a low tone, "at 
snch a time as this—" 

" ' It is not meet,* ** said Mr. Micawber, rlBing, 
" ' that every nice ofl'ence should bear its com- 
ment I * Emma, I stand reproved.** 

"The loss, Micawber," observed his wife, 
*' has been my fSamily's, not yours. If my fhmily 
are at length sensible of the deprivation to wbicb 
their own conduct has, in the past, exposed them, 1 
and now desire to extend the hand of fePowsh ia^ I 
let it not be repulsed." 

" My dear," he retamed, " bo be it ! " 

" If not for their sakes ; for mine, Micawber,''* 
said his wife. 

" Emma," he returned, " that view of tho 
question is, at such a moment, irresistible. X 
cannot, even now, distinctly pledge myself to 
£Etll upon your family's ueck * bat the member of 
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•your femlly, who is now in attendauce, shall have spond. Mr. Copperfleld, I tmst, as an old and 

no genial warmth frozen by me.** flimiliar friend, will not object to receive oc» 

Mr. Mlcawber withdrew, and was absent some caRlonal intelligence, himself, from one who 

little time ; in the course of which Mrs. Mlcaw- knew him when the twins were yet nncon- 

ber was not wholly free from an apprehension scions?" 

that words might have arisen between him and I said that I shonld hope to hear, whenever she 
the Member. At length the same boy re-np- had an opportanity of writing, 
peared, and presented me with a note written In " Please Heaven, there wiU be many such op- 
pencil, and headed. In a legal manner, "Eeepv. portnnities," said Mr. Micawber. "The ocean, 
Hicawber.** From this document, I learned that in these times. Is a perfect fleet of ships ; and we 
Mr. Mlcawber being again arrested, was In a final can hardly foil to encounter many, in running o ver. 
paroxysm of despair; and that he begged me to It Is merely crossing," said Mr. Micawber, trifling 
send him his knife and pint pot, by bearer, as they with his eye-glass, " merely crossing. The dls- 
might prove serviceable during the brief remain- tance is quite imaginary.'* 
der of his existence In jail. He also requested, as I think, now, how odd it was, but how won- 
a last act of friendship, that I would see his femi- dcrfully like Mr. Micawber, that, when he went 
ly to the Parish Workhouse, and forget that such from London to Canterbury, he should have talked 
a Being ever lived. as if he were going to the farthest limits of the 

Of course I answered this note by going down earth ; and. when he went from England to Aus- 

with the boy to pay the money, where I found tralla, as if he were going for a little trip across 

Mr. Micawber sitting in a comer, looking darkly the channel. 

at the SheriflTs Officer who had eflfected the cap- ** On the voyage, I shall endeavor," said Mr. 

ture. On his release, he embraced me with the Micawber, " occasionally to spin tiiem a yam ; 

ntmoot fervor, and made an entry of the transac- and the melody of my son Wilklns will, I trust, 

tlon In his pocket-book— being very particular, I be acceptable at the galley-fire. When Mrs. Ml- 

recollect, about a halfpenny I inadvertently omit- cawber has her sea-legs on— an expression in 

ted from my statement of the total. which I hope there Is no conventional Impro- 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely re- priety— she will give them, I dare say. Little TaT- 
minder to him of another transaction. On our flin. Porpoises and dolphins, I believe, will bo 
return to the room up-stairs (where he accounted frequently observed athwart our Bows, and, either 
for his absence by saying that it had been occa- on the Starboard or the Larboard Quarter, objects 
Bioned by circumstances over which he had no of interest will be continually descried. In 
control), he took out of it a large sheet of paper, short,** said Mr. Micawber, with the old genteel 
folded small, and quite covered with long sums, air, " the probability is, all will be found so ex- 
careftiUy worked. From the glimpse I had of citing, alow and aloft, that when the look-out, sta- 
them, I should say that I never saw such sums tioned in the main-top, cries Land-oh 1 we shall 
out of a school ciphering-book. These, it seemed, be very considerably astonished I *' 
were calculations of compound Interest on what With that he flourished off the contents of his 
he called " the principal amount of forty-one, ten, little tin pot, as If he had made the voyage, and 
eleven and a half,** for various periods. After a had passed a first-class examination before the 
careful consideration of these, and an elaborate highest naval authorities, 
estimate of his resources, he had come to the " What / chiefly hope, my dear Mr. Copper- 
conclusion to select that sum which represented field,** said Mrs. Mlcawber, " is, that in some 
the amount with compound interest to two years, branches of our fomily we may live again in the 
fifteen calendar months, and fourteen days, from old country. Do not frown, Micawber I I do not 
that date. For this he had drawn a note-of-hand now refer to my own family, but to our children's 
with great neatness, which he handed over to children. However vigorous the sapliog,*' said 
Traddles on the spot, a discharge of his debt In Mrs. Mlcawber, shaking her head, *' I cannot for- 
fUll (as between man and man), with many ac- get the parent-tree ; and when our race at- 
kuowledgments. tains to eminence and fortune, I own I should 

" I have still a presentiment,** said Mrs. MI- wish that fortune to flow into the coffers of 

cawber, pensively shaking her head, "that my Britannia.** 

fomlly will appear on board, before we finally de- "My dear,*' said Mr. Mlcawber, "Britannia 

part.'* must take her chance. I am bound to say that she 

Mr. Micawber evidently had his presentiment has never done much for mo, and that I have no 

on the subject too, but he put it In his tin pot and particular wish upon the subject'* 

swallowed it. " Micawber,** returned Mrs. Micawber, " there 

" If you have any opportunity of sending let- you are wrong. You are going out, Micawber, 

ters home, on your passage, Mrs. Micawber,*' said to this distant cHrne, to strengthen, not to 

my aunt, " you must let us hear from you, you weaken, the connexion between yourself and 

know.** Albion.'* 

"My dear Miss Trotwood," she replied, "I "The connexion In question, my love," ro- 

shall only be too happy to think that any one ex- joined Mr. Mlcawber, " has not laid me, I repeat, 

pects to hear from us. I shall not fall to corre- under that load of personal obligation, that I am 
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Bt an eensitlTe aa to the formation of another ber, wielding tbe rod of talent and of poiwer to 

connexion/* Aa»tnilia, will be nothing in England r I am but 

" Micawber/* retnmed Mn. Micawber, "there, a woman ; bat I ahonld be nn worthy of mjBeit 

I again say, yon are wrong. Yon do not know and of my papa, if I were gailty of each abeord 

your power, Micawbcr. It ia that which will weakness." 

Btrengthen, even in this step you are about Mrs. Kicawbcr's conviction that her argn- 

to take, the connexion between yonrself and ments were nnanswerable, gave a moral eleTatius 

Albion." to her tone which I think I had never heard in it 

Mr. Micawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his before, 
eyebrows raised ; half receiving and half repu- " And therefore it is," said Mrs. Micawber, 

diatlng Mrs. Micawber's views as they were ** that I the more wioh, that, at a fbtore period, 

stated, bat very sensible of their foresight we may live again on tbe parent soil. Mr. H^ 

" My dear Mr. Ck)ppcrfleld," said Mrs. Mlcaw- cawber may be— I caonot disgnise from myself 

ber, " I wish Mr. Micawber to feel his position, that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will be— a 

It appears to me highly important tliat Mr. Micaw- page of History ; and he onght then to be lepie- 

bcr shoold, from the hoar of his embarkation, feel sented in the country which gave him birth, and 

his position. Yonr old knowledge of me, my dear did nut give him employment I ** 
Mr. Copperfleld, will have told yon that I have not *'My love," observed Mr. Micawber, "it 1b 

the sanguine disposition of Mr. Micawl>er. My impossible for me not to be touched by yonr af- 

disposition is, if I may say so, eminently practical, fectlon. I am always willing to defer to your 

I know that this is a long voyage. I know that it good sense. What will be— will be. Heaven foi^ 

will involve many privations and inconveniences, bid that I should grudge my native country any 

I cannot shut my eyes to those flu:ts. But, I also portion of the wealth that may be aocumulated by 

kuow what Mr. Micawber is. I know the latent our descendants ! " 

power of Mr. Micawber. And therefore I consider ' " That's well," said my aunt, nodding towards 

it vitally important that Mr. Micawber should feel Mr. Peggotty, " and I drink my love to you all, and 

his position." every blessing and success attend you." 

"My love," he observed, " perhaps you will Mr. Peggotty put down the two children he bad 

allow me to remark that it is barely possible that I been nursing, one on each knee, to join Mr. and 

^ feel my position at the present moment." Mrs. Micawber in drinking to all of ns in retom ; 

"I think not, Micawber," sherejoiued. "Not and when he and the Micawbers cordially shook 

fkilly. My dear Mr. Copperfleld, Mr. Micawber^s hands as comrades, and his brown &ce brightened 

is not a common case. Mr. Micawber is going with a smile, I felt that he would make liis way, es- 

to a distant country expressly in order that tablish a good name, and be beloved, go where he 

he may be fhlly understood and appreciated for wonld. 

the first time. I wish Mr. Micawber to take his Even the children were instructed, each to dip 

stand upon that vessePs prow, and flimly say, a wooden spoon into 2^. Micawber's pot, and 

* This country I am come to conquer I Have yon pledge us in its contents. When this was done, 

honors ? Have you riches ? Have you posts of my aunt and Agnes rose, and parted firom the em> 

profitable pecuniary emolument ? Let them be igrants. It was a sorrowful fiEirewell. They were 

brought forward. They are mine I * " all crying ; the children hung about Agnes to the 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at ns all, seemed to last ; and we left poor Mrs. Micawber in a very 

think there was a good deal in this idea. distressed condition, sobbing and weeping by a 

" I wish Mr. Micawber, if I make myself nn- dim candle, that must have made tbe room look, 

derstood," said Mrs. Micawber, in her airmen ta- from the river, like a miserable lighthouse. 
tive tone, " to be the Csesar of his own fortunes. I went down again next monitng to see that 

That, my dear Mr. Copperfleld, appears to me to they were away. They had departed, in a boat, 

be his true position. From the first moment of as early as five o'clock. It was a wouderfti] 

this voyage, I wish Mr. Micawber to stand upon instance to me of the gap such partings make, 

that vessel's prow and say, * Enough of delay : that although my association of them with the 

enough of disappointment : enough of limited tumble-down public-house and the wooden stairs 

means. That was in the old country. This is dated only from last night, both seemed dreary 

the new. Produce your reparation. Bring it and deserted, now that they were gone. 
forward 1 ' " • In the afternoon of the next day, my old nnrse 

Mr. Micawber folded his arms in a resolnto and I went down to Gravesend. We found the 

manner, as if he were then stationed on the figure- ship in the river, surrounded by a crowd of boats ; 

head. a favorable wind blowing ; the signal for sailing 

" And doing that," said Mrs. Micawber, "—feel- at her mast head. 1 hired a boat directly, and we 

ing his position— am I not right in saying that put ofl" to her ; and getting through the little vor- 

Mr, Micawber will strengthen, not weaken, his tex of confusion of which she was the centre, 

connexion with Britain ? An important public went on board. 

character arising in that hemisphere, shall I be Mr. Peggotty was waiting for ns on deck. Be 

told that its influence will not be felt at home? told me that Mr. Micawber had jnst now been 

Can I be so weak as to imagine that Mr. Micaw- arrested again (and for the last time) at the suit 
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of Heep, and that, in compliance with a reqnest I any man, I loTed and honored that man In mj 

bad made to him, he had paid the money : which aoul. 

I repaid him. He then toolc ns down between The ship wan clearing fhet of strangem. The 

decks ; and there, any lingering fears I had of his greatest trial that I had, remained. I told him 

having heard any rumors of what had happened, what the noble spirit that was gone, had given me 

were dispelled by Mr. Micawber*s coming oat of in charge to say at parting. It moved him deeply. 

the gloom, taking his arm with an air of friend- Bat when he charged me, In retnm, with many 

f»hip and protection, and telling me that they bad messages of affection and regret for those deaf 

scarcely been asunder for a moment, since the ears, he moved me more. 

night before last. The time was come. I embraced him, took my 

It was sach a strange scene to me, and so con- weeping nurse upon my arm, and harried away, 
fined and darlc, that, at first, I could make out On deck, I took leave of poor Mrs. Micawber. 
hardly anything ; but, by degrees, it cleared, as She wap looking distractedly about for her fiimily, 
my eyes became more accastomed to the gloom, even then ; and her last words to me were, that 
and I seemed to stand in a picture by Ostadb. she never would desert Mr. Micawber. 
Among the great beams, bulks, and ringbolts of We went over the side into our boat, and lay 
the ship, and the emigrant-berths, and chests, and at a little distance to see the ship wafted on her 
bundles, and barrels, and heaps of miscellaneous course. It was then calm, radiant sunset. She 
haggage— lighted up, here and there, by dangling lay between us, and the red light : and every 
lanterns ; and elsewhere by the yellow day-light taper line and spar was visible against the glow. 
Btraying down a windsail or a hatchway— were A sight at once so beautiftil, so moumfhl, and so 
crowded groups of people, making new friend- hopeful, as the glorious ship, lying, still, on the 
ships, taking leave of one another, talking, laugh- fiushed water, with all the life on board her 
ing, crying, eating and drinking ; some, already crowded at the bulwarks, and there clustering, for 
settled down into the possession of their few feet a moment, bare-headed and silent, I never saw. 
of space, with their little households arranged. Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to 
and tiny children established on stools, or in the wind, and the ship began to move, there broko 
dwarf elbow-chairs ; others, despairing of a rest- from all the boats three resounding cheers, which 
ing-place, and wandering disconsolately. From those on board took np, and echoed back, and 
babies, who had but a week or two of life behind which were echoed and re-echoed. My heart burst 
them, to crooked old men and women who seemed out when I heard the sound, and beheld the wav- 
to haTe but a week or two of life before them ; ing of the hats and handkerchief— and then I saw 
and from ploughmen bodily carrying out soil of her ! 

England on their boots, to smiths taking away Then I saw her, at her nncle^s side, and trera- 
samples of its soot and smoke upon their skins ; bling on his shoulder. He pointed to us with an 
every age and occupation a|)peared to be cram- eager hand ; and she saw ns, and waved her last 
med into the narrow compass of the 'tween good-bye to me. Aye, Emily, beautifbl and droop- 
decks, ing, cling to him with the utmost trust of thy 

As my eye glanced round this place, I thought bruised heart ; for he has clung to thee, with all 
I saw sitting, by au open port, with one of the Mi- the might of his great love 1 
cawber children near her, a figure like Emlly^s ; Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing 
it first attracted my attention, by another figure high upon the deck, apart together, she clinging 
parting from it with a kiss ; and as it glided to him, and he holding her, they solemnly passed 
calmly away through the disorder, reminding me away. The night had fallen on the Kentish hills 
of— Agnes! But in the rapid motion and confti- when we were rowed ashore— and fallen darldy 
sion, and in the unsettlement of my own thoughts, upon me. 
I lost it again ; and only knew that the time was , 

come when all visitors were being warned to leave 

the ship; that my nurse was crying on a chest CHAPTER LVIH 

beside me ; and that Mrs. Gummidge, assisted by 

some younger stooping woman in black, was absbnck. 

busily arranging Mr. Peggotty*s goods. It was a long and gloomy night that gathered 

" Is there any last wured, Mas'r Davy f " said on me, haunted by the ghosts of many hopes, of 
he. ** Is there any one forgotten thing afore we many dear rcmemt>rances, many errors, many an- 
parts ? " availing sorrows and regrets. 

»» One thing I "said I. "Martha I" I went away from England; not knowing, 

He touched the younger woman I have men- even then, how great the shock was, that I had to 
tioned on the shoulder, and Martha stood before bear. I left all who were dear to me, and went 
o^e. away ; and believed that I had borne it, and it was 

" Heaven bless you, yon good man I " cried L past As a man upon a field of battle will receive 
* You take her with you I " a mortal hurt, and scarcely know that he is struck, 

She answered for him, with a burst of tears, so I, when I was left alone with my undisciplined 
I could speak no more, at that time, but I wrung heart, had no conception of the wound with 
ius hand; and if ever I have loved and honored which it had to strive. 
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The knowlcd^ came npon me, not quickly, bye- ways of the moantalns. If those awfdl 
bnt little by little, and grain by grain. The eolitudce had ppoken to my heart, I did sot know 
desolate feeling with which I went abroad, deep- it. I had foimd snblimity and wonder In the 
ened and widened hourly. At first it was a heavy dread heights and precipices, in the roaring tor- 
sense of loss and sorrow, wherein I could dis- rents, and the wastes of ice and snow ; bat ae 
tinguish little else. By imperceptible degrees, it yet, they had taught me nothing else, 
became a hopeless consciousness of all that I had I came, one evening before sunset, down into 
lost— love, friendship, interest ; of all that had a valley, where I was to rest. In the conree of 
been shattered— my first trust, my first affection, my descent to It, by the winding-track along^ the 
the whole airy castle of my life ; of all that re- mountain-side, from which I saw it shining Deir 
mained-^ mined blank and waste, lying wide below, I think some long-unwonted sense of 
around me, unbroken, to the dark horizon. beauty and tranquillity, some softening inflaence 

K my grief were selfish, I did not know it to awakened by its peace, moved fointly in my 

be so. I mourned for my child-wife, taken from breast. I remember pausing once, with a kind 

her blooming world, so young. I mourned for of sorrow that was not all oppressive, not qnite 

him who might have won the love and admiration despairing. I remember almost hoping that some 

of thousands, as he had won mine long ago. I better change was poBsible within me. 
mourned for the broken heart that had found rest I came into the valley, as the evening sun was 

in the stormy sea; and for the wandering rem- shining on the remote heights of snow, that 

nants of the simple home, where I had heard the closed it In, like eternal clouds. The bases of the 

night-wind blowing, when I was a child. mountains forming the gorge in which the littic 

From the accumulated sadness into which I village lay, were richly green ; and high above 

fell, I had at length no hope of ever issuing again, this gentler vegetation, grew forests of dark fir, 

I roamed from place to place, carrying my burden cleaving the wintry snow-drift, wedge-like, and 

with me everywhere. I felt its whole weight stemming the avalanche. Above these, were 

now ; and I drooped beneath it, and I said in my range upon range of craggy steeps, grey rock, 

heart that it could never be lightened. bright ice, and smooth verdure-specks of pastore, 

When this despondency was at its worst, I be- aD gradually blending with the crowning enow, 
lieved that I should die. Sometimes, I thought Dotted here and there on the mountain's side, 
that I would like to die at home ; and actually each tiny dot a home, were lonely wooden cot- 
turned back on my road, that I might get there tages, so dwarfed by the towering heights that 
soon. At other times, I passed on farther away, they appeared too small for toys. So did even the 
from city to city, seeking I know not what, and clustered village in the valley,, with its wooden 
trying to leave I know not what behind. bridge across the stream, where the stream 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, tumbled over broken rocks, and roared away 

all the weary phases of distress of mind through among the trees. In the quiet air, there was a 

which I pass€»l. There are some dreams that can sound of distant sln|^ing— shepherd voices ; but, 

only be imperfectly and vaguely described ; and as one bright evening cloud floated midway along 

when I oblige myself to look back on this time of the mountain's side, I could almost have believed 

my life, I seem to be recalling such a dream. I it came from there, and was not earthly music 

see myself passing on among the novelties of All at once, in this serenity, great Nature BiK>ke 

foreign towns, palaces, cathedrals, temples, pic- to me ; and soothed me to lay down my weary 

tures, castles, tombs, fimtastic streets — the old bead upon the grass, and weep as I had not wept 

abiding places of History and Fancy — as a yet, since Dora died I 

dreamer might ; bearing my painfril load through I had found a packet of letters awaiting me 

all, and hardly conscious of the objects as they but a few minutes before, and had strolled oat of 

fade before me. Listlessness to everything, but the village to read them while my supper was 

brooding sorrow, was the night that fell on my un- making ready. Other packets had missed nnc, 

disciplined heart. Let me look up from it— as at and I had received none for a long time. Beyond 

last I did, thank Heaven I— and from its long, ?ad, a line or two, to say that I was well, and had ar^ 

wretched dream, to dawn. rived at such a place, I had not had fortitude or 

For many months I travelled with this ever- constancy to write a letter since I left home, 
darkening cloud upon my mind. Some blind The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and 

reasons that I had for not returning home— read the writing of Agnes. 

reasons then struggling withm me, vainly, for She was happy and usefnl, was prospering as 

more distinct expression— kept me on my pil- she had hoped. That was all she told me of her* 

grimage. Sometimes, I had proceeded restlessly self. The rest referred to me. 
firom place to place, stopping nowhere ; some- She gave me no advice ; she urged no duty on 

times, I had lingered long in one spot. I had me ; she only told me, in her own fervent manner, 

bad no purpose, no sustaining soul within me, what her trust in me was. She knew (she said) 

anywhere. * how such a nature as mine would turn affliction 

I was in Switzerland. I had como out of to good. She knew how trial and emotion would 

Italy, over one of the great passes of the Alps, exalt and strengthen it. She was sure that in nay 

s;i]d had since wandered with a guide among the every purpose I should gain a firmer and a highcs 
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tendency, throogh the grief I had nndergone. third work of fiction. It waa not half written, 

She, who so gloried in my fifime, and so looked for- when, in an interval of rest, I thought of returning 

ward to its augmentation, well knew that I would home. 

labor on. She knew that in me, sorrow could not For a long time, though studylnq; and working 

be weakness, hnt must be strength. As the en« patiently, I had accustomed myself to robust ezer- 

durance of my childish days had done its part to cise. Hy health, severely impaired when I left 

make me what I was, so greater calamities would England, was quite restored. I had seen much. 

nerve me on, to be yet better than I was ; and so, I had been in many countries, and I hope I had 

as they had taoght me, would I teach others, improved my store of knowledge. 
She commended me to God, who had taken my I have now recalled all that I think it needful 

innocent darling to His rest ; and in her sisterly to recall here, of this term of absence— with one 

aifection cherished me always, and was always at reservation. I have made it, thus fhr, with no pur-* 

my Bide go where I would ; proud of what I had pose of suppressing any of my thoughts ; for, as I 

done, but infinitely prouder yet of what I was have elsewhere said, this narrative is my written 

reserved to do. memory. I have desired to keep the most secret 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought what current of my mind apart, and to the last. I enter 

I had been an hour ago 1 When I heard the voices on it now. 

die away, and saw the quiet evening cloud grow I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery 
dim, and aU the colors in the valley Ihde, and the of my own heart, as to know when I began to 
golden snow upon the mountain-tops become a think that I might have set its earliest and bright- 
remote part of the pale night sky, yet felt that the est hopes on Agnes. I cannot say at what stage 
night was passing ih>m my mind, and all its of my grief it first became associated with the 
shadows clearing, there was no name for the love reflection, that, in my wayward boyhood, I had 
I bore her, dearer to mo, henceforward, than ever thrown away the treasure of her love. I believe I 
until then. may have heard some whisper of that distant 
I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her thought, in the old unhappy loss or want of some- 
before I slept. I told her that I had been in sore thing never to be realised, of which I had been 
need of her help ; that without her I was not, sensible. But the thought came into my mind as 
and I never had been, what she thought me ; a new reproach and new regret, when I was left 
but, that she inspired me to be that, and I would so sad and lonely in the world, 
try. If« at that time, I had been much with her, I 
I did try. In three months more, a year would should, in the weakness of my desolation, have 
have passed since the beginning of my sorrow, betrayed this. It was what I remotely dreaded 
I determined to make no resolutions until the ez- when I was first impelled to stay away from Eng* 
piration of those three months, but to try. I land. I could not have borne to lose the smallest 
hved in that valley, and its neighborhood, all portion of her sisterly affection; yet, in thai 
the time. betrayal, I should have set a constraint between us 

The three months gone, I resolved to remain hitherto unknown, 
away from home for some time longer; to settle I could not forget that the feeling with which 
myself for the present in Switzerland, which was she now regarded me had grown up in my own 
growing dear to me in the remembrance of that free choice and course. That if she had ever loved 
evening ; to resume my pen ; to work. me with another love — and I sometimes thought 
I resorted humbly whither Agnes had com- the time was when she might have done so— I had 
mended me ; I sought out Nature, never sought cast it away. It was nothing, now, that I had 
in vain ; and I admitted to my breast the human accustomed myself to think of her, when we were 
interest I had lately shrunk from. It was not both mere children, as one who was far removed 
long, before I had almost as many friends in the from my wild fancies. I had bestowed my pas- 
valley as in Yarmouth : and when I left it, before sionate tenderness upon anotlier object ; and what 
the winter set in, for Geneva, and came back in I might have done, I had not done ; and what 
the spring, their cordial greetings had a homely Agnes was to me, I and her own noble heart had 
soand to mc, although they were not conveyed in made her. 

English words. In the beginning of the change that gradually 
I worked early and late, patiently and hard. I worked in me, when I tried to get a better under- 
wrote a Story, with a purpose growing, not re- standing of myself and be a better man, I did 
motely, out of my experience, and seat it to glance, through (tome indefinite probation, to a 
Traddles, and he arranged for its publication very period when I might possibly hope to cancel the 
advantageously for me; and the tidings of my mistaken past, and to be so blessed as to marry 
growing reputation began to reach me from trav- her. But, as time wore on, this shadowy pros- 
ellers whom I encountered by chance. Alter pect &ded and departed from me. If she had 
some rest and change, I fell to work, in my old ever loved me, then, I should hold her the more 
ardent way, on a new fancy, which took strong sacred, remembering the confidences I had re- 
po8t«e88ion of me. As I advanced in the execution posed in her, her knowledge of my errant heart, 
of this task, I felt it more and more, and roused the sacrifice she must have made to be my friend 
my utmost energies to do it well. This was my and sister, and the victory she had won. If she 
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bad oerer loved me, could I beUevethftt she would the Teiy bonse-fttmtt, looking on the swnllei 

love me now ? gotten, were like old friends to me, I coold not 

I bad always felt my weaknem, in comparison bat admit tbat tbey were very dingy fHends. 
with her constancy and fortitude : and now I felt I have 7flen remarked— I suppose everybody 

it more and more. Whatever I might have been has— that oue*8 going away from a fhmillar place, 

to her or she to me, if I had been more worthy of would seem to be the signal for change in it. Af 
her long ago, I was not now, and she was not. I looked out of the coach-window, and observed 

The time was past I had let it go by, and had that an old house on Fish Street Hill, which hud 

deservedly lost her. stood untouched by painter, carpenter, or brick- 

Tbat I suffered much in these contentions, layer, for a century, had been pulled down in my 

that they filled me with unhappioess and remorse, absence ; and that a neighboring street, of time- 

and yet that I had a sustaining sense that it was honored insalubrity and inconvenience, was being 

required of me, in right and honor, to keep away drained and widened ; I half expected to find St. 

fh>m myself, with shame, the thought of turning Fnurs Cathedral looking older, 
to the dear girl in the withering of my hopes. For some changes in Uie fortunes of my fHends 

from whom I had frivolously turned when they I was prepared. My aunt had long been le-estab- 

were bright and fresh— which considemtlon was lished at Dover, and Trsddles had began to ^ 

at the root of every thought I had concerning her into some little practice at the Bar, in the very 

—is all equally true. I made no effort to conceal first term after my departure. He had chambers 

from myself; now, that I loved her, that I was de- in Gray^s Inn, now ; and had told me, in his hist 

voted to her; but I brought the assurance home letters, that he was not without hopes of being 

to myself, that it was now too late, and that our soon united to the dearest girl in the world, 
long-subsisting relations must be undisturbed. They expected me home before Christmas; 

I had thought, much and often, of my Dora^s but had no idea of my returning so soon. I had 

shadowing out to me what might have happened, purposely misled them, that I might have the 

in those years that were destined not to tiy us. I pleasure of taking them by surprise. And yet, I 

had considered how the things that never happen, was perverse enough to feel a chill of disappoint- 

are often as mudi realities to us, in their effects, ment in receiving no welcome, and rattling^ alone 

as those that are accomplished. The very yean and silent, through the misty streets, 
she spoke of; were realities now, for my correc- The well-known shops, however, with their 

tion ; and would have been, one day, a little later cheerfhl lights, did something for me ; and when 

perhaps, though we had parted in our earliest I alighted at the door of the Gray^s Inn Coffee- 

fully. I endeavored to convert what might have house, I had recovered my spirits. It recalled, at 

been between myself and Agnes, into a means of first, that so-different time when I had pat np at 

making me more self-denying, more resolved, the Golden Cross, and reminded me of the 

more conscious of myself; and my defects and changes that had come to pass since then ; but 

crron. Thus, through the reflection that it might that was natural. 

have been, I arrived at the conviction that it could " Do yon know where Mr. Traddles lives In the 

never be. Inn ? " I asked the waiter, as I warmed myself by 

These, with their perplexities and inconslst- the coffee-room fire, 
encies, were the shifting quicksands of my mind, " Holbom Court, sir. Number two.*' 
from the time of my departure to the time of my ** Mr. Tnddles has a rising reputation among 

return home, three yeare afterwards. Three yean the lawyera, I believe f " said I. 
had elapsed since the sailing of the emigrant *^ Well, sir," returned the waiter, ** probably 

ship ; when, at that same hour of sunset, and in he has, sir; but I am not aware of it myself." 
the same place, I stood on the deck of the packet This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, 

vessel that brought me home, looking on the rosy looked for help to a waiter of more authority— a 

water where I had seen the image of that ship stout, potential old man, with a double-chin, in 

reflected. black breeches and stockings, who came out of a 

Three yean. Long in the aggregate, though place like achurchwarden^s pew, at the end of the 
short as they went by. And home was very dear coffee-room, where he kept company with a cash- 
to me, and Agnes too— but she was not mine— box, a Directory, a Law-list, and other books and 
she was never to be mine. She might have been, papen. 

but that was past I *^ Mr. Traddles,*' said the spare waiter. **Nnni> 

^ ber two in the Court." 

The potential waiter waved him avray, and 

CHATTER LIX. turned, gravely, to me. 

" I was inquiring," said I, " whether Mr. Trad- 

BETTJBN. ^gg^ jjj number two in the Court, has not a rising 

I LANDED in London on a wintry autumn reputation among the lawyers ? " 
evening. It was dark and raining, and I saw *'Never heard his name," said the waiter, in a 

more fog and mud in a minute than I had seen in rich husky voice, 
a year. I walked from the Custom House to the I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 
Monument before I found a coach; and although ** He's a young man, suieY " said the porte&> 
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tons 'waiter, fixing hie eyes eeverely on me. Being very anxioae to see the dear old fellow, 

'^ How long has he besn in the Inn ? " nevertheless, I deepatclied my dinner, in a man- 

*^ Not above three years," said L ner not at all calcalated to raise me in the opinion 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived !n hia of tlie chief waiter, and harried oat by the back 

chnrchwarden^s pew for forty years, conld not way. Number two in the Court was soon 

pursue such an insignificant subject. He asked reached ; and an inscription on the door-post in- 

me what I would have for dinner? forming me that Mr. Traddlee occupied a set of 

I felt I was in England again, and really was chambers on the top story, I ascended the stair- 

quite cast down on Traddles's account. There case. A crazyold staircase I fbondltto be, feebly 

Bcemed to be no hope for him. I meekly ordered lighted on each landing by a club-headed little oil 

a bit of fish and a steak, and stood before the fire wick, dying away in a httle daugeoa of dirty 

musing on his obscurity. glass. 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I In the course of my Rtnmbling ui>-8tair8, I 

could not help thinking that the garden in wliich fancied I heard a pleasant sound of laughter; and 

ho had gradually blown to be the flower he was, not the laughter of an attorney or barrister, or at- 

was an arduous place to rise in. It liad such a tomey's clerk or barrister's clerk, but of two or 

prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-established, sol- three merry girls. Happening, however, as I 

emn, elderly air. I glanced about the room, stopped to listen, to pat my foot in a hole where 

which had had its sanded floor sanded, no doubt, the Honorable Society of Qray^s Inn had left a 

in exactly the same manner when the chief waiter plank deficient, I fell down with some noise, and 

was a boy— if he ever was a boy, which appeared when I recovered my footing all was silent, 

improbable ; and at the shining tables, where I Groping my way more carcAilly, for the rest 

saw myself reflected, in unruflled depths of old of the Journey, my heait beat high when I found 

mahogany: and at the lamps, without a flaw in the outer door, which had Mr. Tuaddles painted 

their trimming or cleaning ; and at the comforta- on it, open. I knocked. A considerable scuf- 

ble green curtains, with their pure brass rods, fling within ensued, but nothing else. I therefore 

snugly enclosing the boxes ; and at the two large knocked again. 

coal fires, brightly burning ; and at the rows of A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and 

decanters, burly as if with the consciousness of half-clerk, who was very much out of breath, but 

pipes of expensive old port wine below ; and both who looked at me as if he defied me to prove it 

England, and the law, appeared to me to be very legally, presented himself, 

difficult indeed to be taken by storm. I went up " Is Mr. Traddles witMn f " I said, 

to my bed-room to change my wet clothes ; and *' Yes, sir, but he's engaged." 

the vast extent of that old wainscotted apartment ** I want to see him." 

(which was over the archway leading to the Inn, After a moments survey of me, the sharp- 

I remember), and the sedate immensity of the looking lad decided to let me in ; and opening the 

four-post bedstead, and the indomitable gravity door wider for that purpose, admitted me, first, 

of the chests of drawers, all seemed to unite in into a little closet of a hall, and next into a little 

sternly frowning on the fortunes of Traddles, or sitting-room ; where I came into the presence of 

on any such daring youth. I came down again to niy old Mend (also out of breath), seated at a 

my dinner; and even the slow comfort of the table, and bending over papers, 

meal, and the orderly silence of the place— which " Good God 1 " cried Traddles, looking up. 

was bare of guests, the Long Vacation not yet be- "It's Copperficld I " and rushed into my arms, 

ing over— were eloquent on the audacity of Trad- where I held him tight, 

dies, and his small hopes of a livelihood for twenty ** All well, my dear Traddles ? " 

years to come. " All well, my dear, dear Copperfleld, and 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, nothing but good news I " 
and it quite dashed my hopes for my friend. The We cried with pleasure, both of us. 
chief waiter had had enough of me. He came *' My dear fellow," said Traddles, rumpling his 
near me no more ; but devoted himself to an old hair in his excitement, which was a most uu- 
gentleman in long gaiters, to meet whom a pint necessary operation, *^ my dearest Copperficld, 
of special port seemed to come out of the cellar my long-lost and most welcome fHend, how glad I 
of its own accord, for he gave no order. The sec- am to see you I How brown you are I How glad 
ond waiter informed me, in a whisper, that this I am ! Upon my life and honor ! I never was so 
old gentleman was a retired conveyancer living in rejoiced, my beloved Copperficld, never ! " 
the Square, and worth a mint of money, which it I was equally at a loss to express my emotions, 
was expected he would leave to his laundress's I was quite unable to speak, at first, 
daughter; likewise that it was rumored that he "My dear fellow!" said Traddles. "And 
had a service of plate in a bureau, all tarnished grown so fkmous I My glorious Copperfleld I 
with lying by, though more than one spoon and a Good gracious me, w?t£n did you come, wTiere have 
fork had never yet been beheld in his chambers you come ftom, whcU have you been doing? " 
by mortal vision. By this time, I quite gave Trad- Never pausing for an answer to anything he 
dies up for lost ; and settled in my own mind that said, Traddles, who had clapped me into an easy- 
there was no hope for him. chair by the fire, all this time impetuously stined 
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tbe (Ire wllh one hand, and polled at my necker* hair, and goto;; on to the maddeet noaniier, yoB 

chief Mrith the other, under eome wild delusion wouldnH have said bo. My love, will yon fetch tto 

that it was a great-coat Withont patting down girls r " 

the poker, he now hugyred me again ; and I bagged 6ophy tripped away, and we heard' h^ re- 

him ; and, hoth laughing, and both wiptog our celved to the adjointog room with a peal of lai^h' 

cyc9, wc both sat down, and shook hands across ter. 

the hearth. **R(^any magical, isnH it, my dear Copper- 

'' To think,'' said Traddles, " that yon shonld field ? " said Traddies. *'It'8 very agreeable to 

have heen so nearly coming home as yon mast hear. It quite lights up these old roonas. To an 

have been, my dear old hoy, and not at the cere- nnfortnnate bachelor of a fellow who haa lived 

mony I '' alone all his life, yon know, it's positively defi- 

^'Whatcereraony, ray dear Traddles?" clous. It's charming. Poor things, they hare had 
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Good gracious me I " cried Traddles, opening a great loss in Sophy^who, I do assnre yoo, Cop- 

his eyes to bis old way. ** DidnH yoa get my last perfield, is, and ever was, the dearest gf rl I — and it 

letter ? " gratifies me beyond expression to find them in 

*^ Certainly not, if it referred to any cere- each good spirits. The society of ^rls is a very 

mony." deiightfiil thing, Oopperfield. It's not profeseicm- 

" Why, my dear Copperflcld," said Traddles, al, but it's very delightAiI." 
sticking his hair upright with both hands, and Observing that he slightly faltered, and com- 

then patting his hands on my knees, *^I am mar- prehending that in the goodness of bis heart he 

rled ! " was fcarfhl of giving me some pain by what be 

" Married 1 " I cried JoyftiDy. had said, I expressed my concnrrcnce with a 

*^ Lord bless me, yes I " said Traddles^" by heartiness that evidently relieved and pleased him 

the Rev. Horace—to Sophy— down In Devonshire, greatly. 

Why, my dear boy, she's bchtod the window cur- ** Bat then," said Traddles, " our domestic ar- 

tato I Look here 1 " rangements are, to say the truth, qnite nnprofes- 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the sional altogether, my dear Oopperfield. Bven So- 
world came at that same instant, laughing and phy's being here, is nnprofessional. And we have 
blushtog, from her place of concealment And a no other place of abode. We have pat to sea to a 
more cbeerfol, amiable, honest happy, bright- cockboat, but we are qaite prepared to roitgh it 
looking bride, I believe (as I could not help saying And Sophy's an extraordtoary manager I Yoa'n 
on the spot) the world never saw. I kissed her be surprised how those girls are stowed away. I 
Qs on old acquaintance should, and wished them am sure I hardly know how it's done." 
Joy with all my might of heart ** Are many of the yonng ladies with yoa ? " I 

" Dear me," said Traddles, " what a deli^htfhl inqnired. 
re-imion this is I You are so extremely brown, *' The eldest, the Beauty is here," said Trad- 

my dear Copperfield 1 Qod bless my soul, how dies, in a low confidential voice, ^* Caroline. And 

happy I am ! " Sarah's here— the one I mentioned to you as hav- 

^' And so am I," said I. ing something the matter with her epine, yoo 

** And I am sure I am 1 " said the blushing and know. Immensely better I And the two yoon?- 

laugh ing Sophy. est that Sophy educated are with us. And Loolsa's 

" We are all as happy as possible ! " said Trad- here." 
dies. " Even the girls are happy. Dear me, I de- " Indeed 1 " cried I. 

dare I forgot them I " " Yes," said Traddles. " Now the whole set- 
Forgot? " said I. I mean the chambers— Is only three rooms : but 
The girls," said Traddles. *' Sophy's sisters. Sophy arranges for the girls in the most wonder^ 
They are staying with as. They have come to fhl way, and they sleep as comfortably as possible, 
have a peep at London. The fact is, when— was Three in tliat room," said Traddles, pointing. 
it yon that tumbled up-stairs, Copperfield ? " ** Two in that." 

** It was," said I, laughing. I could not help glancing round, in search of 

*' Well then, when you tumbled ap-stairs," said the accommodation remaining for Mr. and Jiirs. 

Traddles, *' I was romping with the girls. In Traddles. Traddles understood me. 
point of foct, wc were playing at Puss in the Cor- " Well 1 " said Traddles, ** we are prepared to 

ner. But as that wouldn't do in Westminster rough it, as I said just now, and we did improvise 

Hall, and as it wouldn't look quite professional if a bed last week, upon the floor here. Bat there's 

they were seen by a client, they decamped. And a little room in the roof— a very nice room, when 

they are now— listening, I have no doubt," said you're up there— which Sophy papered herself lo 

Traddles, glancing at the door of another room. surprise me ; and that's our room at present It's 

*^ I am sorry," said I, laughing afresh, ** to have a capital little gipsy sort of place. There's quite 

occasioned such a dispersion." a view from it." 

" Upon my word," rejoined Traddles, greatly " And you are happily married at last, my dear 
delighted, "if you had seen them running away, Traddles I " said I. " How rejoiced I am I " 
and running back again, after you had knocked, to " Thank you, my dear Copperfield," said Trad- 
pick up the combs they had dropped oat of their dies, as we shook hands once more. ** Yes, I ma 
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as happj as IVs possible to be. There's your old ner, exceedingly flattering to my Aselings, and 

firiend, yoa see/' said Traddles, nodding trlam- undertook to obtain the consent of Mrs. Crewlei 

phantly at the flower-pot and stand ; " and there's to this arrangement. They had a dreadftil time of 

the tabl6 with the marble top All the other far- it with her. It monnted from her legs into her 

Dltore is plain and serviceable yon perceive. And chest, and then into hor head—'* 

as to plate, Lord bless you, we haven^t so much as '* Wliat mounted ? " I asked. 

u tea-spoon." "Her grief," replied Traddles, with a serious 

" All to be earned ? " said I, cheerftilly. look. " Her feelings generally. As I mentioned 

** Exactly so," replied Traddles, " all to be on a former occasion, she is a very superior wo- 

eamed. Of course we have something m the man, but has lost the use of her limbs. Whatever 

Bhape of tea-spoons, because we stir our tea. But occurs to harass her, usually settles in her legs ; 

they're Britannia metal.'* but on this occasion it mounted to the chest, and 

** The silver will be the brighter when it then to the head, and, in short, pervaded the 

comes," said I. whole system in a most alarming manner. How- 

" The very thing we say I " cried Traddles. ever, they brought her through it by unremitting 

** Yon see, my dear CopperAeld," filing again and affectionate attention ; and we were married 

into the low confidential tone, ** after I had deliv- yesterday six weeks. Yoa have no idea what a 

ered my argument in Dob dem. Jepes tersns Wis- Monster I felt, Copperfield, when I saw the whole 

2BLL, which did me great service with the profes- fomily crying and fainting away in every direc- 

eion, I went down into Devonshire, and had some tion! Mrs. Crewler couldn't see me before we 

serious conversation in private with the Rever- left— couldn't forgive me, then, for depriving her 

end Horace. I dwelt upon the &ct that Sophy— of her child— but she is a good creature, and has 

who I do assure you, Copperfield, is the dearest done so since. I had a delightfhl letter from her. 

girl I " only this morning." 

" I am certain she is I " said I. " And in short, my dear friend," said I, " yoa 

" She is, indeed 1 " rejoined Traddles. ** But feel as blest as you deserve to feel I " . 
I am afraid I am wandering from the subject. Did *' Oh ! That's your partiality t " laughed Trad- 

I mention the Reverend Horace ? " dies. ** But, indeed, I am in a most enviable 

*^ You said that you dwelt upon the fieict '* state. I work hard, and read Law insatiably. I 

'* True ! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had get up at five every morning, and don't mind it 

been engaged for a long period, and that Sophy, at all. I hide the girls in the day-time, and make 

with the permission of her parents, was more merry with them in the evening. And I assure 

than content to take me— in short," said Trad- you I am quite sorry that they are going home on 

dies, with his old frank smile, ** on our present Tuesday, which is the day before the first day ot 

Britannia-metal footing. Very well. I then pro- Michaelmas Term. Bat here," said Traddles, 

posed to the Reverend Horace — who is a most breaking off in his confidence, and speaking 

excellent clergyman, Copperfield, and ought to be aloud, ^^are the girls! Mr. Copperfield, Miss 

a Bishop; or at least ought to have enough to CrewIcr—MissSarah— Miss Louisa— Margaret and 

live upon, without pinching himself— that if I Lucy!'* 

could turn the comer, say of two hundred and They were a perfect nest of roses; they looked 

fifty poands, in one year ; and could see my way so wholesome and fresh. They were all pretty, 

pretty clearly to that, or something better, next and Miss Caroline was very handsome ; but there 

year ; and coald plainly fhmish a little place like was a loving, cheerfhl, fireside quality in Sophy's 

this, besides ; then, and in that case, Sophy and bright looks, which was better than that, and 

X should be united. I took the liberty of repre- which assured me that my friend had chosen well. 

senting that we had been patient for a good many We all sat round the fire ; while the simrp boy, 

years ; and that the circumstance of Sophy's being who I now divined had lost his breath in putting 

extraordinarily useftil at home, onght not to oper- the papers out, cleared them away again, and pro* 

ate with her affectionate parents, against her es- duced the tea-things. After that, he retired for 

tablishment in life— don't you see ? ** the night, shutting the outer-door upon us with a 

^'Certainly it ought not," said I. bang. Mrs. Traddles, with perfect pleasure and 

**I am glad yon think so, Copperfield," re- composure beaming from her household eyes, 

joined Traddles, ^* because, without any imputa- having made the tea, then quietly made the toast 

tion on the Reverend Horace, I do think parents, as she sat in a comer by the fire. 

and brothers, and so forth, are sometimes rather She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she 

selQsh in such cases. Well ! I also pointed out, was toasting. *^ Tom " had taken her down into 

that my most earnest desire was to be usefhl to Kent for a wedding-trip, and there she had seen 

the fiimily ; and that if I got on in the world, and my aunt, too ; and both my annt and Agnes were 

anything should happen to him— I refer to the well, and they had all talked of nothing but me. 

Reverend Horace—" *' Tom " had never had me out of his thoughts, 

" I understand," said I. she really believed, all the time I had been away. 

"—Or to Mrs. Crewler— it would be the ut- **Tom" was the authority for everything. 

most gratification of my wishes, to be a parent to " Tom ** was evidently the idol of her life ; nevei 

thu: gUls. Qe replied in a most admirable man- to be shaken on his pedestal by any commotios ; 
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always to be belicTod In, and done homsfe to Ifgc/t back and had wished Traddlea good^tl^^ 

with the whole fidth of her heart, come what If I had beheld a thoasand roses blowing in « to|j 

might. set of chambers, in that withered Oray^s Ipn, tb^ 

The deference which both she and Traddles could not have brightened it half so much. The 

showed towards the Beaaty, pleased me very idea of those Devonshire girls, among the dry 

mnch. I don*t know that I thooght it veiy rea- law-stationers and the attorneys* offices ; and of 

Bonable; bat I thought it very delightftil, and the tea and toast, and children's songs, in that 

essentially a part of Uieir character. If Traddles grim atmosphere of pounce and parchment, red- 

ever for an instant missed the tea-spoons that were tape, dasty wafers, ink-Jars, brief and draft pa* 

still to be won, I have no doubt it was when he per, law reports, writs, declarationa, and billa of 

handed the Beanty her tea. K his sweet-tempered costs, seemed almost as pleasantly fknciftil as ff 

wife could have got ap any self-assertion against I had dreamed that the Sultan's flumons Ikmily 

any one, I am satisfied it could only have been had been admitted on the roll of attorneys, and 

because she was the Beauty's sister. A few slight had brought the talking bird, the singing tree, 

indications of a rather petted and capridons man- and the golden water into Gray's Inn HalL Some- 

ner, which I observed in the Beauty, were mani- how, I found that I liad taken leave of Traddles 

festly considered, by Traddles and his wife, as for the night, and come back to the coffee-lionse, 

her birthright and natural endowment. If she with a great change in my despondencj about 

had been bom a Queen Bee, and they laboring him. I began to think he would get on, in spite of 

Bees, they could not have beoi more satisfied of all the many orders of chief waiters in England. 
that. Drawing a chair before one of the cofTee-room 

But their scIf-forgctfUIness charmed me. Their fires to think about him at my leisure, I gradually 

pride in these girls, and their submission of them- fell from the consideration of his happiness to 

selves to all their whims, was the pleasantest lit- tracing prospects in the live-coals, and to think- 

tie testimony to their own worth I could have ing, as they broke and changed, of the principal 

desired toisee. If Traddles were addressed as **a vicissitudes and separations that had marked my 

darliug," once in the course of that evening ; and life. I had not seen a coal fire, since I bad left 

besought to bring something here, or carry some- England three years ago : though many a wood 

thing there, or take something up, or put some- fire had I watdied, as it crumbled into boary 

thing down, or find something, or fetch some- ashes, and mingled with the feathery heap upon 

thing, he was so addressed, by one or other of his the hearth, which not inaptly figured to me, in 

sisters-in-law, at least twelve times in an hoar, my despondency, my own dead hopes. 
Neither could they do anything without Sophy. I could think of the past now, gravely, bnt not 

Somebody's hair fell down, and nobody but bitterly ; and could contemplate the future in a 

Sophy could put it up. Somebody forgot how a brave spirit. Home, in its best sense, was for me 

particular tune went, and nobody but Sophy no more. She in whom I might have inspired a 

could hum that tune right Somebody wanted to dearer love, I had taught to be my sister. She 

recall the name of a place in Devonshire, and only would marry, and would have new claimants on 

Sophy knew it. Something was wanted to be her tenderness: and in doing it, would never 

written home, and Sophy alone could be trusted know the love for her that hod grown up in my 

to write before breakfast in the morning. Some- heart. It was right that I should pay the forfeit 

body broke down in a piece of knitting, and no of my headlong passion. What I reaped, I had 

ene but Sophy was able to put the defaulter in sown. 

the right direction. They were entire mistresses I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined my 

of tbe place, and Sophy and Traddles waited on heart to this, and could I resolutely bear it, and 

them. How many children Sophy could have calmly hold the place in her home which sbe had 

taken care of in her time, I can't imagine ; bnt calmly held in mine,— when I found my eyes rest* 

she seemed to be flimous for knowing every sort ing on a countenance that might have arisen out 

of song that ever was addressed to a chUd in the of the fire, in its association with my earlj re* 

English tongue; and she sang dozens to order membrances. 

with the clearest little voice in the world, one Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good 

after another (every sister issuing directions for a offices I was indebted in the very first chapter 

different tune, and the Beauty generally striking of this history, sat reading a newspaper in the 

in last), so that I was quite fascinated. The best shadow of an opposite corner. He was tolerably 

of all was, that, in the midst of their exactions, stricken in years by this time ; but, being a mild, 

all the sisters had a great tenderness and respect meek, calm little man, had worn so easily, that 

both for Sophy and Traddles. I am sure, when I I thought he looked at that moment just as he 

took my leave, and Traddles was coming out to might have looked when he sat in our p&rlor, 

walk with me to the coffee-house, I thought I had waiting for me to be bom. 
never seen an obstinate head of liair, or any Mr. Chillip had left Blunderstone six or seven 

other head of hair, rolling about in such a shower years ago, and I had never seen him since. He 

of kisses. sat placidly perusing the newspaper, with his 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help little head on one side, and a glass of warm sheny 

dwelling on with pleasure, for a long time after negus at his elbow. He was bo extremely codcU' 
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latoYy in his manner that he seemed to apologise little head another little shake. ^ Her mother let 

to the very newspaper for taking the liberty of down two tucks in her frocks only lost week. Snch 

reading it. is time, you see, sir ! ^* 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said. As the little man put his now empty glass to 

'* How do yon do, Mr. ChiUip ? " his lips, when he made this reflection, I proposed 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected to him to have it refilled, and I would keep him' 

address from a stranger, and replied, in his slow company with another. ** Well, sir,** he returned, 

way, ** I thank you, sir, you are very good. Thank in his slow way, *^ it^s more than I am accustomed 

you, sir. I hope you are well." to ; but I can*t deny myself the pleasure of yoar 

** You don*t remember me ? ** said I. conversation. It seems but yesterday that I had 

" Well, sir," returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very the honor of attending you in the measles. You 

meekly, and shaking his head as he surveyed me, came through them charmingly, sir 1 " 
^* I have a kind of an impression that something I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered 

in your countenance is familiar to me, sir; but I the negus, which was soon produced. ** Quite an 

couldn^t lay my hand upon your name, really." uncommon dissipation 1 " said Mr. Chillip, stirring 

** And yet you knew it, long before I knew it it, ''but I can*t resist so extraordinary an occa- 

myself," I returned. aion. You have no family, sir ? " 

*' Did I indeed, sir ? " said Mr. Chillip. " Is it I shook my head, 
possible that I had the honor, sir, of officiating *' I was aware that yon sustained a bereave- 
when f " ment, sir, some time ago," said Mr. Chillip. *' I 

*' Yes," said I. heard it from your £ather-in-law*8 sister. Very 

** Dear me I" cried Mr. Cliillip. *'Bnt no decided character there, sir ? " 
doubt you are a good deal changed since then, ''Why, yes," said I, " decided enough. Where 

sir f " did you see her, Mr. Chillip ? " 

"Probably," said I. "Are you not aware, sir," returned Mr. Chll- 

"Well, sir," observed Mr. Chillip, "I hope lip, with his placidest smile, "that your&ther- 

youMl excuse me if I am compelled to ask the in-law is again a neighbor of mine?" 
Havor of your name ? " " No," said L 

On my telling him my name, he was really " He is indeed, sir I " said Mr. Chillip. " Mar- 
moved. He quite shook hands with me— which ried a young lady of that part, with a very good 
was a violent proceeding for him, his usual course little property, poor thing.— And this action of 
being to slide a tepid little fish-slice, an inch or the brain now, sir ? DonH you find it fatigue 
two in advance of his hip, and evince the greatest you ? " said Mr. Chillip, looking at me like an 
discomposure when anybody grappled with it admiring Robin. 

Even now, he put his hand in his coat pocket as I waived that question, and returned to the 

soon as he could disengage it, and seemed relieved Murdstones. " I was aware of his being married 

when he had got it safe back. again. Do yon attend the flunily ? " I asked. 

"Dear me, sir I" said Mr. Chillip, surveying "Not regularly. I have been called in," he 

me with his head on one side. " And it*s Mr. replied. " Strong phrenological development of 

Copperfield, is it ? Well, sir, I think I should the organ of firmness, in Mr. Murdstone and his 

have known you, if I had taken the liberty of sister, sir." 

looking more closely at you. Theresa a strong I replied with such an expressive look, that 

resemblance between you and your poorlkther, Mr. Chillip was emboldened by that, and the; 

sir." negus together, to give his head several short 

" I never had the happiness of seeing my tar shakes, and thonghtftilly exclaim, "Ah, dear me I 

iher," I observed. We remember old times, Mr. Copperfield I " 

" Very true, sir," said Mr. Chillip, in a sooth- " And the brother and sister are pursuing their 

ing tone. "And very much to be deplored it old course, are they ?" said I. 
was, on all accounts I We are not ignorant, sir," " Well, sir," replied Mr. Chillip, " a medical 

said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking his little head roan, being so much in £unilies, ought to have 

again, " down in our part of the country, of your neither eyes nor ears for anything but his profes- 

bme. There must be great excitement here, sir," sion. Still, I must say, they are very severe, sir : 

said Mr. Chillip, tapping himself on the forehead both as to this life and the next." 
with his forefinger. "You must find it a trying "The next will be regulated without much 

occupation, sir 1 " reference to them, I dare say," I returned: 

" What is your part of the country now ? " I " what are they doing as to this ? " 
asked, seating myself near him. Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his n^;uB, 

" I am established within a few miles of Bury and sipped it. 
St. Edmund^s, sir," said Mr. Chillip. " Mrs. " She was a charming woman, sir I " he ob- 

Chillip coming into a little property in that neigh- served in a plaintive manner, 
twrhood, under her fiither^s will, I bought a prac- " The present Mrs. Murdstone ? " 
tice down there, in which you will be glad to hear " A charming woman indeed, sir," said Mr. 

T am doing well. My daughter is growing quite Chillip ; "as amiable, I am sure, as it was pos- 

a tall lass, now sir," said Mr. Chillip, giving his Bible to be I Mrs. Chillip^a opinion is. that hex 
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spiilt has been eotirely broken since ber mar- ttet in consigning c-Terybody who diSfalcfer'tbea 

riage, and that she is all but melancholy mad. to pwdltion, we really hare a good deal of perdi- 

And the ladles," observed Mr. Chillip, timoroas- tlon going on in our neighborhood I However, 

ly, ** are great observers, sir.** as Mrs. Chillip says, sir, they undergo « eontinnil 

** I suppose she was to be subdued and broken punishment ; for they are turned invrard, to feed 

to their detestable mould, Heaven help her I ** upon their own hearts, and their own bearts an 

said I. ** And ihe has been." very bad feeding. Now, sir, about that brain of 

*^ Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at flrst, yours, if youMl excuse my returning to it. Dos't 

I assure yon," said Mr. Chillip ; '* but she la quite you expose it to a good deal of excitement, fiirf 
a shadow now. Would It be considered forward I found it not difficult, in the excitement of 

if I was to say to yon, sir, in confidence, that Mr. Cfhillip^s own brain, under his potations of 

since the sister came to help, the brother and negus, to divert his attention from this topic tc 

sister between them have nearly reduced her to a his own aflfkirs, on which, for tue next half booi; 

state of imbecility." he was quite loquacious ; giving me to understand, 

I told him I could easily believe it. among other pieces of information, tbat he wae 

** I have no hesitation in saying," said Mr. then at the Gray^s Inn Coffee-house to lay his 

Chillip, fortifying himself with another sip of professional evidence before a Oommission of 

negus, *' between you and me, sir, that her mother Lunacy, touching the state of mind of a patieitf 

died of it^-or that tyranny, gloom, and worry have who had become deranged Ikom excesslTe drink- 

made Mrs. Murdstone nearly imbecile. She was ing. 

a lively young woman, sir, before marriage, and ^* And I assure you, sir," he said, ^'I am ex- 

their gloom and austerity destroyed her. They go tremely nervous on such occasions. I oonld not 

about with her, now, more like her keepers than support being what is called Bullied, sir. It 

her husband and sister-in-law. That was Mrs. would quite unman me. Do you Icnowr it was 

Chillip^s remark to me, only last week. And I some time before I recovered the condact of that 

assure you, sir, the ladies are great observers, alarming lady, on the night of your birth, Mr. 

Mrs. Chillip herself is a great observer ! " Copperiield ? " 

** Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed I told him that I was going down to my aunt, 

to use the word in such association) religious the Dragon of that night, early in the morning; 

still ? " I inquired. , and that she was one of the most tender-hearted 

" You anticipate, sir," said Mr. Chiillp, his and excellent of women, as he would know fbll 

eyelids getting quite red with the unwonted stim- well if he knew her better. The mere notion of 

ulus in which he was Indulging. *^ One of Mrs. the possibility of his ever seeing her again, ap 

Chillip's most impressive remarks. Mrs. Chil- peared to terrify him. He replied with a smaB 

lip," he proceeded, in the calmest and slowest pale smile, *^Is she so, indeed, sir? Really?" 

manner, ^' quite electrified me, by pointing out and almost immediately called for a candle, and 

that Mr. Murdstone sets up an image of himself, went to bed, as if he were not quite safe any- 

and calls it the Divine Nature. Ton might have where else. He did not actually stagger nnder 

knocked me down on the flat of my back, sir, the negus ; but I should think his placid little 

with the feather of a pen, I assure yon, when Mrs. pulse must have made two or three more beats in 

Chillip said sa The ladies are great observers, a minute, than it had done since the great night 

sir ? " of my aunt^s disappointment, when she struck at 

*' Intuitively," said I, to his extreme delight. him with her bonnet 

** I am very happy to receive such support in Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at mid- 

my opinion, sir," he rejoined. '*It is not often night; passed the next day on the Dover <M>ach ,* 

that I venture to give a non-medical opinion, I burst safe and sound into my aunt^s old parlor 

assure you. Mr. Murdstone delivers public ad- while she was at tea (she wore spectacles now); 

dresses sometimes, and it is said, — in short, sir, and was received by her, and Mr. Dick, and dear 

it is said by Mrs. Chillip,— that the darker tyrant old Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, with 

he has lately been, the more ferocious is his doc- open arms and tears of joy. My aunt was mights 

trine." ily amused, when we b^an to talk composedly, 
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I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right," by my account of my meeting with Mr. Chillip, 

said I. and of his holding her in such dread remeni' 

" Mrs. Chillip does go so fiir as to say," pur- brance ; and both she and Peggotty had a great 

Bued the meekest of little men, much encouraged, deal to say about my poor mother^s second hns- 

»* that what such people miscall their religion, is band, and "that murdering woman of a sister,"— 

a vent for their bad-humors and arrogance. And on whom I think no pain or penalty would have 

do you know I must say, sir," he continued, induced my aunt to bestow any Christian oi 

mildly laying his head on one side, " that I dorCt proper Name, or any other designation, 
find authority for Mr. and Miss Murdstone in the 
New Testament ? " 

" I never found it either ! " said I. — ♦ 

"In the meantime, sir," said Mr. Chillip, 
*they are much disliked; and as they are very 
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_______ __ shrink rery mncb, before they can be measured 

CHAFTKR LX. oflF in <Aa/ way ." 

AONM. *» Indeed they must," said I. 

Mt aunt and I, when we were left alone, "You will find her," pursued my aunt, "ae 

talked far into the night. How the emigrants good, as beautiful, as earnest, as dieinterested, as 

uever wrote home, otherwise than cheerfully and ehe has always been. If I knew higher praise, 

hopefully ; how Mr. Micawber had actually re- Trot, I would bestow it on her." 

tnitted divers small sums of money, oU account There was no higher praise for her; no higher 

of those "pecuniary liabilities," in reference to reproach for me. Oh, how had X strayed so for 

which he had been so business-like as between away I 

man and man ; how Janet, returning into my " If she trains the young girls whom she has 

aunrs service when she came back to Dover, had about her, to be like herself," said my aunt, ear- 

flnally carried out her renunciation of mankind i^cst even to the filling of her eyes with tears, 

by entering into wedlock with a thriving tavern- *' Heaven knows, her life will be well employed i 

keeper; and how my aunt had finally set /Mrseal Usefhl and happy, as she said that day! How 

on the same great principle, by aiding and abet- could she be otherwise than useful and happy I " 

ting the bride, and crowning the marriage-cere- " Has Agnes any—" I was thinking aloud, 

mony with her presence ; were among our topics lather than spealdng. 

— already more or less fifimiliar to me through the " Well ? Hey ? Any what ? " said my aunt, 

letters I had had. Mr. Dick, as usual, was not Bharply. 

forgotten. My aunt informed me how he inces> " Any lover," said I. 

santly occupied himself in copying everything he *^ A score," cried my aunt, with a kind of in- 

could lay his hands on, and kept King Charles the dignant pride. ** She might have married twenty 

First at a respectAil distance by that sembkmce times, my dear, since you have been gone ! " 

of employment; how it was one of the main Joys '* No doubt," said L "No doubt. Bat has 

and rewards of her life that he was free and "l^o any lover who is worthy of her? Agnea 

happy, instead of pining in monotonous restraint ; could care for no other." 

and how (as a novel genera] conclusion) nobody ^7 tamt sat musing for a little while, with her 

but she could ever fully know what he was. chin upon her hand. Slowly raising her eyes to 

" And when. Trot," said my aunt, patting the mine, she said : 

back of my hand, as we sat in our old way before ** I suspect she has an attachment, Trot." 

the fire, " when are you going over to Canter- '* A prosperous one ? " said I. 

buryT " "Trot," returned my aunt gravely, "I can't 

** I shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow 8ay. I have no right to tell you even so much, 

morning, aunt, unless yon will go with me ? " She has never confided it to me, but I suspect 

"No!" said my aunt, in her short abrupt it." 

way. " I mean to stay where I am." She looked so attentively and anxiously at me 

Then, I should ride, I said. I could not have (I even saw her tremble), that I felt now, more 

come through Canterbury to-day without stop- than ever, that she had followed my late thoughts, 

ping, if I had been coming to any one but her. I summoned all the resolutions I had made, iu all 

She was pleased, but answered, "Tut, Trot; those many days and nights, and all those many 

my old bones would have kept' till to-morrow I " conflicts of my heart. 

and softly patted my hand again, as I sat looldng " If it should be so," I began, " and I hope it 

thoughtAilly at the fire. is—" 

llioughtfttlly, for I could not be here once "IdonUknowthat it is," said my aunt curtly, 

more, and so near Agnes, without the revival of " You must not be ruled by my suspicions. You 

those regrets with which I had so long been occn- must keep them secret. They are very slight, 

pied. Softened regrets they might be, teaching perhaps. I have no right to speak." 

me what I had Ikiled to learn when my younger " If it should be so," I repeated, " Agnes will 

life was all before me, but not the less regrets, tell me at her own good time. A sister to whom 

"Oh, Trot," I seemed to hear my aunt say once I have confided so much, aunt, will not be ro- 

nore ; and I understood her better now—" Blind, luctant to confide in me." 

blind, blind I " My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When slowly as she had turned them upon me; and 

I raised my eyes, I found that she was steadily covered t-hem thoughtAilly with her hand. By 

observant of me. Perhaps she had followed the and by she put her other hand on my shoulder ; 

current of my mind ; for it seemed to me an easy and so we both sat, looking into the past, without 

one to track now, wilful as it had been once. saying another word, until we parted for the 

" You will find her fhther a white-haired old night, 
man," said my aunt, " though a better man in all I rode away, early in the morning, for the 
other respects— a reclaimed man. Neither will scene of my old school days. I cannot say that I 
yon find him measuring all human interests, and was yet quite happy, in the hope that T was gain- 
joys, and sorrows, with his one poor little inch- ing a victory over myself; even in the prospect 
rule now. Trust me, child, such things must of so soon looking on her fiice again. 

15— ♦ 
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Tlie well-rcmembered f<Tonnd was soon tray- my efforts were in Tain. Hy love and \a$\ 
ened, and I camo into the qaiet streete, where dumb, 
every atone was a boy^a book to me. I went on With ber own sweet tranqnOlity, she aimed 
foot to the old honae, aod went away with a heart my agitation ; led me back to tlie time of (rarpart- 
too fhll to enter. I returned; and looking, as 1 log; epoke to me of Emily, whom ahe had mted. 
passed, through the low window of the tarret-room in secret, many times; spoke tome tendeilycJ 
where first Uriah Heep, and afterwards Mr. Ml- Dora's grave. With the nnerring instinct of hei! 
cawber, had been wont to sit, saw that it was a noble heart, she tondied the chords of my nemny 
little parlor now, and Uiat there was no office, so softly and harmonioasly, that not one jaired 
Otherwise the staid old hoase was, as to its within me; I oonld listen to the soRowfiil, die- 
cleanliness and order, still Jnst as it had been tant mnsie, and desire to shrink firmn nothing it 
when I first saw it I requested the new maid who awoke. How conld I, when, blended with it ail, 
admitted me, to tell Miss Wickfield that a gentle- was her dear self, the better ang<d of my life? 
man who waited on her ttom a flriend abroad, ** And yon, Agnes,^* I said, by and by. ""Tell 
was there; and I was shown np the grave old meofyourselt Ton have hardly ever told me of 
staircase (cautioned of the steps I knew so well), jonr own life, in all this lapse of time I '* 
into the unchanged drawing-room. The books ** What should 1 tell?" she answered, with !» 
that Agnes and I had read together, were on their radiant smile. ** Pi^m Is vrelL Ton see us here, 
shelves ; and the desk where I had labored at my quiet in our own home : onr anxieties set at reti. 
lessons, many a night, stood yet at the same old onr home restored to us : and knowing that, dtf 
comer of the table. All the little changea that Trotwood, you know all." 
had crept in when the Hceps were there, were **A11, Agnes I" said I. 
changed again. Everything was as it used to be. She looked at me, with some flattering woods 
in the happy time. in her fkce. 

I stood in a window, and looked across the an- ^ Is there nething else. Sister ? '* I said, 
dent street at the opposite houses, recalling how Her color, which had just now fiided, retanwd, 
I had watched them on wet afternoons, when I and Ihded again. She smiled ; with a quiet sad- 
first came there ; and how I had used to speculats ness, I thought ; and shook ber head. 
about the people who appeared at any of the win- I had sought to lead her to what my aunt Itf^ 
dowB, and had followed them with my eyes up hinted at; for, sharply painftil to me as it must be 
and down-staira, while women went clicking to receive that confidence, I was to discipline m; 
along the pavement in pattens, and the dull rain heart, and do my duty to her. I saw, howeTcr, 
fell in slanting lines, and poured out of the water- that she was uneasy, and I let it pass, 
spout yonder, and flowed into the road. The fed- ^* You have much to do. dear Agnes ? " 
ing with which I used to watch the tramps, as " With my school?" said she, looking np again, 
they came into the town on those wet evenings, tn all her bright composure, 
at dusk, and limped past, with their bundles **Ye8. It is laborious, is it not ? " 
drooping over their shoulders at the ends of "The labor is so pleasant," she returned, "tint 
sticks, came freshly back to me ; fhinght, as then, it is scarcely gratcftil in me to call it by that 
with the smell of damp earth, and wet leaves and name." 

briar, and the sensation of the very airs that blew *^ Nothing good is difficult to yon," said I. 
upon me in my own toilsome Journey. Her color came and went once more ; and oQce 

The opening of the little door in the panelled more, as she bent her head, I saw the same ead 

wall made me start and turn. Her beautiful se- smile. 

rene eyes met mine as she came towards me. *^You will wait and see papa," said Agoc^i 

She stopped and laid her hand upon her bosom, cheerfully, " and pass the day with ns ? Perhaps 

and I caught her in my arms. you will sleep in your own room ? We alvaj^ 

" Agnes I my dear girl I I have come too sud- call it yonra." 
denly upon you." I could not do that, having promised to tide 

** No, no I I am so rejoiced to see you, Trot* back to my aunt's, at night ; but I would pass the 

wood I " day there, joyfhlly. 

" Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see ** I must be a prisoner for a little while," wA 

yoti once again ! " Agnes, "but here are the old books, lYotwood, 

I folded her to my heart, and for a little while, and the old music." 
we were both silent. Presently we sat down, side " Even the old flowers are here," said I, loot 

by side ; and her angel-face was turned upon me ing round : " or the old kinds." 
with the welcome I had dreamed of, waking and " I have found a pleasure," returned A^^ 

Bleeping, for whole years. smiling, " while you have been absent, in keeping 

Si^ was so true, she was so beantlf^il, she was everything as it used to be when we were cbil' 

so good,— I owed her so much gratitude, she was dren. For we were very happy then, I thint' 
^o dear to me, that I could find no utterance for " Heaven knows we were t " said L 
what I felt. I tried to bless her, tried to thank " And every little thing that has reminded in« 

her, tried to tell her (as I had often done in let- of my brother," said Agnes, with her cordial eyefi 

ters) what an influence she had upon me ; but all turned cheerfully upon me, " has been a walcom^ 
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'"^panlon. Even this," Bhowing me the basket- She married me ia opposition to her fathor^s wish, 

trifle, full of keys, still han^^g at her side, and he renounced her. She prayed him to forgive 

*^ seems to Jingle a kind of old tane 1 " her, before my Agnes came into this world. He 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by was a very hard man, and her mother iiad long 

^fhich she had come. been dead. He repulsed her. He broke her 

It was for me to gnard this sisterly affection heart." 
^vrith religloas care. It was all that I had left my- Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her 

self, and it was a treasure. If I once shook the aim about his neck. 

foimdations of the sacred confidence and usage, in ^* She had an affectionate and gentle heart," he 

Tlrtne of which it was given to me, it was lost, said ; *^ and it was broken. I knew its tender na- 

and conid never be recovered. I set this steadily tare very well. No one coold, if I did not. She 

before myself. The better I loved her, the more loved me dearly, but was never happy. She was 

it behoved me never to forget it. always laboring, in secret, under this distress ; 

I walked through the streets ; and, once more and being delicate and downcast at the time of 

eeeing my old adversary the batcher— now a con- his last repulse— -for it was not the first, by many 

stable, with his staff hanging up in the sho^^ —pined away and died. She left me Agnes, two 

went down to look at the place where I had fbught weeks old ; and the grey hair that you recollect 

him ; and there meditated on Miss Shepherd and me with, when you first came." 
the eldest Miss Larkins, and all the idle loves and He kissed Agnes on her cheek, 
likings, and dislikings, of that time. Nothing **My love for my dear child was a diseased 

seemed to have survived that time but Agnes ; and love, but my mind was all unhealthy then. I say 

she, ever a star above me, was brighter and no more of that. I am not speaking of myself, 

tiigher. Trotwood, but of her mother, and of her. If I 

When I returned, Mr. Wickfleld bad come give you any clue to what I am, or to what I have 

home, ftom a garden he had, a couple of niiles or been, you will unravel it, I know. What Agnca 

BO out of town, where ho now employed himself is, I need not say. I have always read something 

almost every day. I found him aa my aunt had of her poor mother's story, in her character; and 

described him. We sat down to dinner, with so 1 1^ it you to-night, when we three are again 

some half-dozen little girls ; and he seemed but together, after such great changes. I have told 

the shadow of his handsome picture on the wall, it all." 

The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, to His bowed head, and her angel -fiu» and filial 
that quiet ground in my memory, pervaded it duty, derived a more pathetic meaning fix)m it 
again. When dinner was done, Mr. Wickfleld than they had had before. If I had wanted any- 
taking no wine, and I desiring noUe, we went op- tiling by which to mark this night of our re-union, 
stairs ; where Agnes and her little charges sang I should have found it in this, 
and played, and worked. After tea the children Agnes rose up fh)m her fiithcr's side, before 
left us ; and we three sat together, talking of the long ; and going sofUy to her piano, played some 
by-gone days. of the old airs to which we had often listened in 

** My part in them," said Mr. Wickfleld, shak- that place, 
lag his white head, " has much matter for regret ** Have you any intention of going away 

—for deep regret, and de^ contrition, Trotwood, again ? " Agnes asked me, as I was standing by, 
yon well know. Bat I would not cancel it, if it ** What does my sister say to that ? " 
were in my power." "I hope not." 

I could readily believe that, looking at the fiuse ** Then I have no such intention, Agnes." 
beside him. " I think you ought not, Trotwood, since you 

** I should cancel with it," he pursued, "such ask me," she said, mildly. **Yoar growing re- 
patience and devotion, such fidelity, such a child's putation and success enlarge your power of doing 
love, as I must not forget, no I even to forget my- good ; and if /could spare my brother," with her 
eelfl" eyes upon me, " perhaps the time could not." 

^^lunderstand yon, sir," I softly said. "I hold ''What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You 

it— I have always held it— in veneration." should know best." 

"But no one knows, not even you," he return- " /made you, Trotwood ? " 
ed, " how much she has done, now much she has " Yes 1 Agnes, my dear girl ! *^ I said, bending 

undergone, how hard she has striven. Dear over her. " I tried to tell you, when we met to- 

Agnes I ^ day, sometiilng that has been in my thoughts 

She had put her hand entreatlngly on his arm, since Dora died. You remember, when you came 

to stop him ; and was very, very pale. down to me in our litUe room— pointing upward, 

" Well, well I " he said with a sigh, dismissing, Agnes ? " 
as I then saw, some trial she had borne, or was *' Oh, Trotwood I " she returned, her eyea 

yet to bear, in connexion with what my aunt had filled with tears. " So loving, so confiding, and 

told me. " Well I I have never told you. Trot- so young I Can I ever forgret ? " 
wood, of her mother. Has any one?" "As you were then my sister, I have often 

" Never, sir." thought since, you have ever been to me. Ever 

" It's not much— though it was much to suffer, pointing upward, Agnes ; ever leading me to 

15 
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BOfmetbfng better; ever dlrectfiifl: me to Wglier CHAPTER LCT 

She only shook her head ; thpongh her tean I i am shows two nmcBESTiKa PsnxmiTa. 
88W the same sad qnlet smile. Fob a time— at all eyents ontil my book tdiaiild 

^ And I am so gratefhl to yoa for It, Agnet, so be completed, which wonld be the work erf* eerep* 

bonnd to yon, that there is no name for the afTec- al months— I took np ny abode in mj annt'a 

tion of my h^ut. I want yon to know, yet don^t house at Dover; and there, siting In the window 

know how to tell yon, that all my life long I shall from which I had looked ont at the moon upon 

look np to yoo, and be gnided by yoa, as I have the sea, when that roof flrst gave me shelter, i 

been throagh the darkness that is past. What- qaietly pursued my task. 

ever betides, whatever new tics you may form, In pursuance of my Intention of referring to 

whatever changes may come between us, I shall my own fictions only when their course should 

always look to you, and love you, as I do now, incidentally connect itself with the progress of 

and have always done. You will always be my my story, I do not enter on the aspirations, the 

solace and resource as yon have always been. Un- delights, anxieties, and triumphs of my art. That 

til I die, my dearest sister, I shall see you always I truly devoted myself to it with my stroogest 

before me, pointing upward ! ** earnestness, and bestowed upon it every enei^ 

She put her hand in mine, and told me she of my soul, I have already said. If the books I 

was proud of me, and of what I said ; although I have written be of any worth, they will supply 

praised her very tax beyond her worth. Then she the rest. I shall otherwise have written to poet 

went on softly playing, but without removing her purpose, and the rest will be of interest to no one. 
eyes from me. Occasionally I went to London ; to lose my- 

'^Do you know, what I have heard to-night, self in the swarm of life there, or to consult with 
Agnes," said I, '' strangely seems to be a part of Traddles on some business point. He had man- 
the feeling with which I regarded you when I saw aged for me, in my absence, with the soundest 
you first— with which I sat beside you in my Judgment; and my worldly affairs were prosper- 
rough school-days ? ** ing. As my notoriety began to bring upon me an 

*'You knew I had no mother," she replied enormous quantity of letters fh»n people of whom 

with a smile, " and felt kindly towards me." I had no knowledge— chiefly about nothing, and 

" More than that, Agnes, I knew, almost as if extremely difficult to answer— I agreed with Trad- 

I had known this story, that there was something dies to have my name painted np on his door, 

inexplicably gentle and softened, surronndiog There, the devoted postman on that beat deliv- 

you ; something that might have been sorrowftil ered bushels of letters for me ; and there, at in- 

in some one else (as I can now understand it tervals, I labored through them, like a Home 

was), but was not so in you." Secretary of State without the salary. 

She softly played on, looking at me still. Among this correspondence, there dropped in, 

*' Will you laugh at my cherishing such every now and then, an obliging proposal fh>u 

fitnciea, Agnes ? " one of the numerous outsiders always larking 

^* No I " about the Commons, to practise under cover of 

" Or at my saying that I really believe I felt, my name (if I would take the necessary steps ret- 
even then, that you could be faithftiUy afl'ectionate maining to make a proctor of myself), and pay 
against all discouragement, and never cease to be me a percentage on the profits. But I declined 
so, until you ceased to live ?— Will you laugh at these offers ; being already aware that there were 
such a dream ? " plenty of such covert practitioners in existence, 

** Oh, no I Oh, no I " and considering the Commons quite bad enough| 

For an instant, a distressfhl shadow crossed without my doing anything to make it worse. 
her face; but, even in the start it gave me, it was The girls had gone home, when my name 

gone ; and she was playing on, and looking at me burst into bloom on Traddles^s door ; and the 

with her own calm smile. sharp boy looked, all day, as if he had never heard 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind of S^hy, shut up in a back room, gUincing: down 

going by me like a restless memory, I thought of from her work into a sooty little strip of garden 

this and feared she was not happy, /was not with a pump in it. But, there I always found 

happy ; but, thus far, I had fidthftiUy set the seal lier, the same bright housewife; often humming 

upon the Past, and, thinking of her, pointing up- ter Devonshire ballads when no strange foot was 

ward, thought of her as poiuthig to that sky coming up the stairs, and blunting the sharp boy 

above me, where. In the mystery to come, I in his official closet with melody, 
might yet love her with a love unknown on earth, I wondered, at first, why I so often found 

and tcU her what the strife had been within me Sophy writing in a copy-book; and why she al- 

T7hen I loved her here. "ways shut it up when I appeared, and hurried it 

into the table-drawer. But the secret soon eame 

out. One day, Traddles (who had Just come 

■< home through the drizzling sleet flx)m Court) 

took a paper out of his desk, and asked me '«rliait 
I thought of thAt handwriting ? 
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•* Oh, dorCt^ Tom I " cried Sophy, who was It ; and Sophy shows me which of the gold 

warming his slippers hefore the fire. watches that are capped and Jewelled and engine- 

*'My dear/* returned Tom, in a delighted tamed, and possessed of the horizontal lever- 
state, ** why not ? What do you say to that writ- escape-movement, and all sorts of things she 
Ing, Copperfleld ? ** would huy for me, if she could afford it; and we 

** It's extraordinarily legal and formal,*' said pick out the spoons and forks, fish-slices, hut- 

I. '* I don*t think I ever saw such a stiff hand." ter-knives, and sugar-tongs, we should hoth pre- 

^ Not like a lady*s hand, is it ? ** said Trad- fer if we could both afford it ; and really we go 

dies. away as if we had got them ! Then, we stroll 

** A lady*s I ** I repeated, *' Bricks and mortar into the squares, and great streets, and see a house 

are more like a lady's hand ! ** to let, sometimes we look up at it, and say, how 

Traddles broke into a rapturous laugh, and would that do, if I was made a Judge ? And we 

informed me that it was Sophy's writing ; that parcel it out— such a room for us, such rooms for 

Sophy had vowed and declared he would need a the girls, and so forth ; until we settle to our sat- 

copying-derk soon, and she would be that clerk ; isfoction that it would do, or it wouldn't do, as 

that she had acquired this hand from a pattern ; the case may be. Sometimes, we go at half-price 

and that she could throw off— I fbrget how many to the pit of the theatre— the very smell of which 

folios an hour. Sophy was very much confUsed is cheap, in my opinion, at the money— and there 

by my being told all this, and said that when we thoroughly enjoy the play : which Sophy be- 

'* Tom *' was made a Judge he wouldn't be so lieves every word of, and so do I. In walking 

ready to proclaim it. Which **Tom'* denied; home, perhaps we buy a little bit of something at 

averring that he should always be equally proud a cook's-shop, or a little lobster at the fish- 

of it, under all circumstances. monger's, and bring it here, and make a splendid 

*^ What a thoroughly good and cliarming wife suppw, chatting about what we have seen. Now, 

she is, my dear Traddles I " sidd I, when she had you know, Copperfield, if I was Lord Chancellor, 

gone away, laughing. we couldn't do this I " 

"My dear Copperfleld," returned Traddles, "You would do something, whatever you 

'* she is, without any exception, the dearest erirl ! were, my dear Traddles," thought I, ** that would 

Thewayshe manages this place; her punctuality, be pleasant and amiable 1 And by the way," I 

domestic knowledge, economy, and order; her said aloud, "I suppose you never draw any skele- 

cheerfulness, Copperfield ! " tons now ? " 

" Indeed, you have reason to commend her," I " Really," replied Traddles, laughing, and red- 
returned. " You are a happy fellow. I believe dening, ** I can't wholly deny that I do, my dear 
you make yourseves, and each other, two of the Coppei^eld. For, being in one of the back rows 
happiest people in the world." of the King's Bench the other day, with a pen in 

^^ I am sure we are two of the happiest people," my hand, the fimcy came into my head to try how 

returned Traddles. ** I admit that, at all events. I had preserved that accomplishment. And I'm 

Bless my soul, when I see her getting up by can- afraid there's a skeleton— in a wig— on the ledge 

die-light on these dark mornings, busying herself of the desk." 

in the day's arrangements, going out to market After we had both laughed heartily, Traddles 

before the clerks come into the Inn, caring for no wound up by looking with a smile at the fire, and 

weather, devising the most capital little dinners saying, in his forgiving way, ** Old Creaklel '* 
out of the plainest materials, making puddings *^ I have a letter from that old— Bascal, here," 

and pies, keeping everything in its right place, said I. For I never was less disposed to forgive 

always so neat and ornamental herself, sitting up him the way he used to batter Traddles, than 

at night with me if it's ever so late, sweet-tem- when I saw Traddles eo ready to forgive him 

pcred and encouraging always, and all for me, I himself. 

positively sometimes can't believe it. Copper- " From Creakle, the schoolmaster? "exclaimed 

field I" Traddles. "Not" 

ne was tender of the very slippers he had been " Among the persons who are attracted to me 

• warming, as he put them on, and stretched his tn my rising fame and fortune," said I, looking 

feet enjoyingly upon the fender. over my letters, "and who discover that they 

"Ipositively sometimes can't believe it,** said were always much attached to me, is the selJT- 

rraddles. "Then, our pleasures I Dear me, they same Creakle. He is not a schoolmaster now, 

are inexpensive, but they are quite wonderAil I Traddles. He is retired. He is a Middlesex 

When we are at home here, of an evening, and Magistrate.** 

shut the outer door, and draw those curtains— I thought Traddles might be surprised to hear 
which she made— 'Where could we be more snug ? it, but he was not so at all. 
When it's fine, and we go out for a walk in the " How do you suppose he comes to be a Mid- 
evening, the streets abound in enjoyment for us. dlesex Magistrate ? " said I. 
We look into the glittering windows of the Jewel- " Oh dear me 1 " replied Traddles, " it would be 
lers' shops ; and I show Sophy which o. the dia- very difiSicult to answer that question. Perhaps 
mond-eyed serpents, coiled up on white satin he voted for somebody, or lent money to some- 
risiD£ grounds, I would give her if I could afford body, or bought something of somebody, or 
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othemrise obliged somebody, or Jobbed ftnr tome- there wts Dothiog In the world to be logll 

body, who knew somebody who got the lienten- taken into aocoant bat the snpreme comfo 

ant of the coonty to nominate him for the com- prisoners, at any expeme, and notliiBjr on 

mission." wide earth to be done outside prison-doors, 

"* On the commission he is, at sny rate,^* said began onr inspection. It being then Jast di 

I. ** And he writes to me here, that he will be time, we first went, into the great kitchen, whc 

glad to show me. In operation, the only tme sys- ereiy prisoner's dinner was in course of 

tem of prison discipline ; the only nnchallenge^ set out separately (to be handed to hin& in 

able way of making sincere and lasting conTcrts cell), with the regnlarity and precision of 

and penitents— which, yon know, is by solitary work. I said aside, to Tnddles, that I wondc 

confinement What do yon say ? ** whether it occurred to anybody, that there 

»' To the system f " inquired TraddHea, \oo\\ng striking contrast between these pleniifiil xe] 

grave. of choice quality, and the dinners, not to eiqr^ 

^*No. To my accepting the offer, and your go- paapera, bat of soldiers, sailors, laborers, tto 

ing with me f " great balk of the honest, working commoniMJ 

'* I don't object," said TraddlA of whom not one man in five hundred ever diiil 

**Then FU write to say so. Tou remember half so well. But I learned that the '^ayateoi* 

(to say nothing of onr treatment) this same Crea- required high liTing ; and, in shoit, to dispon 

kle turning his son out of doors, I suppose, and of the system, once for all, I found that on tkit 

the life he used to lead his wife and daughter f ** head and on all others, ** the system " pnt an end 

** Perfectly," said Traddles. to all doubts, and disposed of all anomalies. Bo* 

" Tet, if youMI read his letter, you'll find he Is body appeared to have the least idea that there 

the tendereat of men to prisoners conyicted of was any other system, but tkt system, to be con- 

the whole calendar of felonies," said I ; ^* though sidered. 

I can't find that his tenderness extends to any As we were going through some of the mag- 
other class of created beings." nificent passages, I inquired of Mr. Creakle sod 

Traddles shrugged his shoulders, and was not his flriends what were supposed to be the main 

at all surprised. I had not expected him to be, advantages of this all-governing and nniversallj 

and was not surprised myself; or my observa- OTer-iiding system f I found them to be thepe^ 

tion of similar practical satires would have been feet isolation of prisoners— so that no one man in 

but scanty. We arranged the time of our visit, confinement there, knew anything al>oat another; 

and I wrote accordingly to Mr. Creakle that even- ^nd the reduction of prisoners to a wholesome 

ing. state of mind, leading to sincere contrition and 

On the appointed day— I think it was the next repentance, 
day, but no matter— Traddles and I repaired to Now, it struck me, when we began to yisit la- 
the prison where Mr. Creakle was powerful. It dividuals in their cells, and to traverse the pas- 
was an immense and solid building, erected at a sages in which those cells were, and to have the 
vast expense. I could not help thinking, as we manner of the going to chapel and so forth, ex- 
approached the gate, what an uproar would have plained to us, that there was a strong probability 
been made in the country, if any deluded man of the prisoners knowing a good deal about each 
had proposed to spend one half the money it had other, and of their carrying on a pretty complete 
cost, on the erection of an industrial school for system of intercourse. This, at the time I write, 
the young, or a house of refhge for the deserving has been proved, I believe, to be the case ; but, 
old. as it would have been flat blasphemy against the 

In an oflice that might have been on the ground- system to have hinted such a doubt then, I looked 
floor of the Tower of Babel, it was so massively out for the penitents as diligently as I conld. 
constructed, we wore presented to our old school- And here again, I had great miagivlnjrs. I 
master; who was one of a group, composed of found as prevalent a fiishion in the fonn of peni- 
two or three of the busier sort of magistrates, tence, as I had left outside in the forms of the 
and some visitors they liad brought. He received coats and waistcoats in the windows of the tail- 
me, like a man who had formed my mind in by- ors* shops. I found a vast amount of profession,, 
gone years, and had always loved me tenderly, varying very little in character: varying yeryli^ 
On my introducing Traddles, Mr. Creakle ex- tie (which I thought exceedingly BuspiciouE) 
pressed, in like manner, but in an inferior degree, even in words. I found a great many foxes, die- 
that he had alwa]rs been Traddles*s guide, philos- paraging whole vineyarda of inaccessible grapes; 
opher, and friend. Our venerable instructor was but I found very few foxes whom I would have 
a great deal older, and not improved in appear- trusted within reach of a bunch. Above all, I 
ance. His face was as fiery as ever; his eyes were found that the most professing men were the 
es small, and rather deeper set. The scanty, wet- greatest objects of interest: and that their con* 
looking grey hair, by which I remembered him, celt, their vanity, their want of excitement, and 
was almost gone ; and the thick veins in his bald their love of deception (which many of them pos- 
bead were none the more agreeable to look at. sessed to an almost incredible extent, as their 

After some conversation among these gentle- histories showed), aU prompted to these profJes* 

men, from which I might have supposed that sions, and were all gratified by them. 
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However, I heard bo repeatedly, in the course A munniir, partly of gratification at Twenty- 

of our goings to and fro, of a certain Namb<Mr Seyen^a celestial state of mind, and partly of in- 

Twenty-Seven, who was the fovorite, and who dignation against the Contractor who had given 

really appeared to he a Model Prisoner, that I re- him any cause of complaint (a note of which was 

solved to suspend my judgment until I should see immediately made hy Mr. Creakle), having suh- 

Twenty-Seven. Twenty-Eight, I understood, was sided, Twenty-Seven stood in the midst of us, as 

aleo a bright particular star ; hut it was his mis- if he felt himself the principal object of merit in 

fortane to have his glory a little dimmed by the a highly meritorious museum. That we, the neo- 

eztraordinary lustre of Twenty-Seven. I heard phytes, might have an excess of light shining 

BO much of Twenty-Seven, of his pious admoni- upon us all at once, orders were given to let out 

tlons to everybody around him, and of the beau- Twenty-Eight 

tiftil letters he constantly wrote to his mother I had been so much astonished already, that I 

(whom he seemed to consider in a very bad way), only felt a kind of resigned wonder when Mr. 

that I became quite impatient to see him. Littimer walked forth, reading a good book 1 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, ^^ Twenty-Eight,** said a gentleman in specta- 

tm account of Twenty-Seven being reserved for a cles, who had not yet spoken, *' you complained 

concluding effect. But, at last, we came to the last week, my good follow, of the cocoa. How 

door of his cell ; and Mr. Creakle, looking through has it been smce ? ** 

a little hole in it, reported to us, in a state of the ** I thank you, sir,** said Mr. Littimer, ** it has 

(greatest admiration, that he was reading a Hymn been better made. If I might take the liberty of 

Book. saying so, shr, I don*t think the milk which is 

There was such a rush of heads immediately, boiled with it is quite genuine; but I am aware, 

to see Number Twenty-Seven reading his Hymn sir, that there is gi'eat adulteration of milk, in 

Book, that the little hole was blocked up, six or London, and that the article in a pure state is dif- 

seven heads deep. To remedy this inconvenience, ficult to be obtained.** 

and give us an opportunity of conversing with It appeared to me that the gentleman in spec- 
Twenty-Seven tn ail his purity, Mr. Creakle dl- tacles backed his Twenty-Eight against Mr. 
rected the door of the cell to be unlocked, and Creakle*s Twenty-Seven, for each of them took 
Twenty-Seven to be invited out into the passage, his own man in hand. 

This was done ; and whom should Traddles and " What is your state of mind, Twenty-Eight? ** 

I then behold, to our amazement, in this con- said the questioner in spectacles, 

verted Number Twenty-Seven, but Uriah Heep ! " I thank you, sir,** returned Mr. Littimer ; " I 

He knew us directly ; and said, as he came see my follies now, sir. I am a good deal trou- 

out— with the old writhe,— bied when I think of the sins of my former com- 

''How do you do, Mr. Copperfleld? How do panions, sir; but I trust they may find forgive- 

you do, Mr. Traddles ? *' ness.'* 

This recognition caused a general admiration **You are quite happy yourself!** said the 

in the party. I rather thought that every one was questioner, nodding encouragement, 

struck by his not being proud, and taking notice " I am much obliged to you, sir,** returned 
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of us. Mr. Littimer. " Perfectly so.* 

^'Well, Twenty-Seven,** said Mr. Creakle '*Is there anything at all on your mind, 

moumfhlly admiring him. ** How do you find now ¥** said the questioner. *'If so, mention it, 

yourself to-day I** Twenty-Eight.** 

" I am very umble, sir I ** replied Uriah Heep. '' Sir,** said Mr. Littimer, without looking up, 

" You are always so, Twenty-Seven,** said Mr. " if my eyes have not deceived me, there is a gen- 

Creakle. tleraan present who was acquainted with me in 

Here, another gentleman asked, with extreme my former life. It may be profitable to that 

anxiety : *' Are you quite comfortable ? ** gentleman to know, sir, that I attribute my past 

"Tes, I thank yon, sir! ** said Uriah Heep, follies, entirely to having lived a thoughtless life 

looking in that direction. ** Far more comforta- in the service of young men ; and to having al- 

bie here, than ever I was outside. I see my fol- lowed myself to be led by them into weaknesses, 

lies now, sir. That*B what makes me comfort- which I had not the strength to resist I hope 

able.** that gentleman will take warning, sir, and will not 

Several gentlemen were much affected; and a be offended at my freedom. It is for his good, 

third questioner, forcing himself to the front, I am conscious of my own past follies. I hope he 

Inquired with extreme feeling: **How do you may repent of all the wickedness and sin, to 

find the beef Y ** which he has been a party.** 

"Thank you, sir,** replied Uriah, glancing in I olwerved that several gentlemen were shading 

the new direction of this voice, *' it was tougher their eyes, each, with one hand, as if they had just 

yesterday than I could wish ; but it*s my duty to come into church. 

bear. I have committed follies, gentlemen,** said ^* This does you credit, Twenty-Eight,** re* 

Uriah, looking round with a meek smile, " and turned the questioner. *' I should have expected 

1 ought to bear the consequenoee without re- it of you. Is there anything else?** 

jdnlng.'* ** Sir,** returned Mr. Littimer, slightly lifting 
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MY LOVE AND MY DUTY. S48 

p* **TharB ill He had eluded pursuit, and was thoughts that had occupied me in my long ab- 

fte^^oing to America In a flaxen wig and whiskers, sence. 

'hi and such a complete disguise as never you see in Or, if I were to say rather that I listened to 

IB all your bom days ; when the little woman, being the echoes of those thoughts, I should better ex- 

■^ in Southampton, met him walking along the press the truth. They spoke to mo fcom afar 

■4 street— picked him out with her sharp eye in a off. I had put them at a distance, and accepted 

■IS moment— ran betwixt his legs to upset him-«nd my inevitable place. When I read to Agnes what 

held on to him like grim Death." I wrote ; when I saw her listening face ; movea 

M " Excellent Miss Mo\rcher," cried I. lier to smiles or tears ; and heard hercordial voice 

"You'd have said so, if you had seen her, so earnest on the shadowy events of that imagina- 

Clt etanding on a chair in the witness-box at the tive world in which I lived; I thought what a fate 

0t trial, as I did," said my fHend. " He cut her Jnine might have been— but only thought so, as I 

^1 fece right open, and pounded her in the most had thought after I was married to Dora, what I 

i^i;: brutal manner, when she took him ; but she never could have wished my wife to be. 

j^ loosed her hold till he was locked up. She held My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, 

^ BO tight to him, in fact, that the officers were which, if I disquieted, I wronged most selfishly 

Qif obliged to take *em both together. She gave her ^^^ poorly, and could never restore ; my matured 

,^i evidence in the gamest way, and was highly com- *8sarance tiiat I, who had worked out my own 

,(^: plimented by the Bench, and cheered right home destiny, and won what I had impetuously set my 

to her lodgings. Sho said in Court that she'd hearten, had no right to murmur and must bear; 

have took him single-handed (on account of what comprised what I felt and what I had learned. 

Bhe knew concerning him), if he had been Sam- ^^^ I loved her : and now it even became soma 

eon. And it's my belief she would I " consolation to me, vaguely to conceive a distant 

It was mine too, and I highly respected Miss day when I might blamelessly avow it ; when all 

Mowcher for it. ^^^ should be over ; when I could say " Agnes, 

We had now seen aU there was to see. It so it was when I came home; and now I am old, 

would have been in vain to represent to such a *«* I never have loved smce I " 

man as the worshipful Mr. Creakle, that Twenty- She did not once show me any change m her- 

Seven and Twenty-Eight were perfectly consist- ^"'- ^**** ®^® always had been to me, she still 

ent and unchanged ; that exactly what they were ^*« ? wholly unaltered. 

then, they had always been ; that the hypocritical Between my aunt and me there had been some- 
knaves were just the subjects to make that sort; ^"^^^ ^ ^"^^ connexion, since the night of my 
of profession in such a place ; that they knew its return, which I cannot can a restraint, or an avoid- 
market-value at least as well as we did, in the im- *"<^® ^^ ^^ subject, so much as an implied under- 
mediate service it would do them when they were standing that we thought of it together, but did 
expatriated; in a word, that it was a rotten, hoi- »ot shape our thoughts into words. When, ac- 
low, painfully suggestive piece of business alto- cording to our old custom, we sat before the fire 
gether. We left them to their system and them- ^^ ^^ig^t, we often fell into this train ; as natural- 
selves, and went home wondering. ly* ^^ " consciously to each other, as if we had 
"Perhaps it's a good thing, Traddles," said I, unreservedly said so. But we preserved an un- 
" to have an unsound Hobby ridden hard ; for it's broken silence. I believed that she had read, or 
the sooner ridden to death." Partly read, my thoughts that night ; and that she 
" I hope so," replied Traddles. ^'i^y comprehended why I gave mine no more 

distinct expression. 
♦—^ This Christmas time being come, and Agnes 

f^Kxwxra TYTT having rcpoBcd uo ncw Confidence iu mc, a doubt 

uuAr^iiin liAxi. ^^^ j^^ several times arisen in my mind— 

A LIGHT SHINES OUT MY WAT. Whether sho could have that perception of the 

This year came round to Christmas-time, and I true state of my breast, which restrained her with 

had been at home above two months. I had seen the apprehension of giving me pain— began to 

Agnes frequently. However loud the general oppress me heavily. If that were so, my sacrifice 

voice might be in giving me encouragement, and was nothing ; my plainest obligation to her unful 

however fervent the emotions and endeavors to filled; and every poor action I had shrunk ftom, 

which it roused me, I heard her lightest w<»d of I was hourly doktg. I resolved to set this right 

praise as I heard nothing else. beyond all doubt ;— if such a barrier were between 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, us, to break it down at once with a determined 

I rode over there, and passed the evening. I hand. 

asually rode back at night ; for the old unhappy It was— what lasting reason have I to remem^ 

sense was always hovering about me now— most ber it I— a cold, harsh, winter day. There hsd 

Borrowftrily when I left her— and I was glad to be been snow some hours before ; and it lay, not 

np and out, rather than wandering over the past deep, bat hard nozen on the ground. Out at sea, 

in weary wakeftilness or miserable dreams. I beyondmy window, the wind blew ruggedly from 

wore awa7 the longest part of many wild sad the north. I had been thinking of it, sweeping 

ft^ts in Ihoso rides ; reviving, as I w^t, the orer those mouotain wastes of snow in SwitzG^ 
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land, then fnaccetslble to any hnman Ibot ; and the Are, reading. She put down ber bool: on 

bad been apecalatiDg^ which was the loneiier, in; me come in; and baTio|( welcomed one ai 

those aolitary regions, or a deserted ocean. nsual« took her work-basket, mad sat in one of Uh 

** Biding to-day, Trot ? " said my aont, pottins old-flisbioned windows, 
ber head in at tbe door. I sat beside her on the window-seat^ ju>d we 

** Yes," said I, ^' I am going over to Oanter> talked of wliat I was doing, and when it would be 

bury. It*8 a good day for a ride.** done, and of the prc^frese I had made since mj 

**I hope your horse may think to, too,** said Ust visit Agnes vraa very choerfU ; and langb- 

my annt ; ** bat at present he is holding down his ingly predicted that I should soon become too 

head and his ears, standing before the door there, fkmons to be talked to, on such subjects. 
OS if he thoQght his stable preferable.** *^ 80 1 make the most of the present time, yoo 

My annt, I may observe, allowed my horse on see,** said Agnes, ^ and talk to you while I may." 
the forbidden gronnd, but had not at all relented As I looked at her beantifhl fince, obaerrant of 

toward the donkeys. her work, she raised her mild dear ejea, and saw 

** He win be flreeh enough, presently I ** said I. that I was looking at her. 

**The ride will do his master good, at all ** Ton are thongfatfhl to-day, Trotwood ! ** 
events,'* observed my aunt, glancing at the pa- "Agnes, shall I tell yon what aboatf I eame 

pers on my table. ** Ah, child, you pass a good to tell you.** 

many hours here I I never thought, when I used She put aside her work, as she was nsed to do 

to read books, what work it was to write them.** when we were seriously discussing any tiling ; and 

** It's work enough to read them, sometimes,** gave me her whole attention. 
I returned. " As to the writing, it has its own " My dt>ar Agnes, do you doubt my being tns 

charms, aunt.** to you f *' 

'* Ah 1 I see I ** said my aunt '* Ambition, '' No 1 ** she answered, with a look of astonish- 

love of approbation, sympathy, and much more, ment. 
I suppose f Well : go along with you ! ** ''Bo you doubt my being what I always have 

*'Do you know anything more,** said I, stand- been to yon ? ** 
Ing composedly before her— she had patted me '' No I ** she answered, as before, 
on the shoulder, and sat down in my chair,—" of " Do you remember that I tried to tell yoo, 

that attachment of Agnes f ** when I came home, what a debt of gratitude I 

She looked up in my &ce a little while, before owed you, dearest Agnes, and how fervently I felt 

replying : towards you ? '* 

"T think I do, Trot.** "I remember it,** she said, gently, "very 

" Are you conilrmed in your impression ¥ ** I well.** 
inquired. " You have a secret,** said L " Let me shaie 

" I think I am. Trot.** it, Agnes.** 

She looked so steadfastly at me : with a kind She cast down her eyes, and trembled, 
of doubt, or pity, or suspense in her affection ; "I could hardly fail to know, even if I had not 

that I summoned the stronger determination to heard— but from other lips than yours, Agnes, 

show her a perfectly cheerful fttce. which seems strange— that there is some one upon 

" And what is more. Trot—** said my aunt whom you have bestowed the treasure of your 

" Yes I ** love. Do not shut me out of what concerns your 

"I think Agnes is going to be married.** happiness so nearly 1 If yon can trust me as you 

" God bless her 1 *' said I, cheerfally. say you can, and as I know you may, let me be 

" God bless her ! ** said my aunt, " and her your friend, your brother, in this matter, of all 

husband too i** others I ** • 

I echoed it, parted from my aunt, went lightly With an appealing, almost a reproachfrd, 

down-stairs, mounted, and rode away. There glance, she rose from the window ; and hurrying 

was greater reason than before to do what I had across the room as if without knowing where, put 

resolved to do. her hands before her face, and buret into euch 

How well I recollect the wintry ride I The tears as smote me to the heart, 
frozen particles of ice, brnshed from the blades of And yet they awakened something in me, 

grass by the wind, and borne across my Usee; bringing promise to my heart. Without my 

the liard clatter of the horse's hoofs, beating a tune knowing why, these tears allied themselves with 

npon the ground ; the stiff-tilled soil ; the snow- the quietly sad smile which was so fixed in my 

drift lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as the breeze remembrance, and shook me. more with hope than 

raffled it ; the smoking team with the wag<?on of fear or sorrow. 

old hay, stopping to breathe on the hill-top, "Agnes I Sister 1 Dearest! What have 1 

and shaking their bells musically ; the whitened done ? ** 

slopes and sweeps of Down-land lying against " Let me go away, Trotwood. I am not well, 

the dark sky, as if they were drawn on a huge I am not myself. I will speak to you by and by— 

riate I another time. I will write to you. Don^t speak 

I found Agnes alone. The little girls had gone to me now. Don*t f don't I ** 
to their own homes now, and she was alone by I sought to recollect what she had said, when 
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I had spoken to her on that former night, of her less of me, when we grew np here together, I 
affection needing no return. It seemed a very think my heedless fi&ncy never would have wan- 
world that I must search through in a moment. dered from you. But you were so much better 
*^ Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think than I, so necessary to me in every boyish hope 
that I have been the cause. My dearest girl, and disappointment, that to tiave you to confide 
dearer to me than anything in life, if you are un- in, and rely upon in everything, became a second 
happy, let me share your un happiness. If you nature, supplanting for the time the first and 
are in need of help or counsel, let me try to give greater one of loving you as I do 1 ** 
it to you. If yon have indeed a burden on your Still weeping, but not sadly— Joyfully I And 
heart, let me try to lighten it. For whom do I clasped in my arms as she had never been, as I 
live now, Agnes, if it is not for you ? ** had thought she never was to be 1 

** Oh, spare me I I am not myself t Another ** When I loved Dora— fondly, Agnes, as you 

time 1 " was all I could distinguish. know " 

Was it a selfish error that was leadinia: me **YeBl" she cried, earnestly. "I am glad to 

away? Or, having once a clue to hope, was know it T* 

there something opening to me that I had not **WhenIlovedher— even then, my love would 

dared to think of ? have been incomplete, without your sympathy. 

*'*' I must say more. I cannot let you leave me I had it, and it was perfected. And when I lost 

6o I For Heaven^s sake, Agnes, let us not mis- her, Agnes, what should I have been without yoo, 

take each other after all these years, and all that still I ** 

has come and gone with them I I must speak Closer in my arms, nearer to my heart, her 

plainly. If yon have any lingering thought that I trembling hand upon my shoulder, her sweet eyes 

could envy the happiness yon will confer; that I shining through her tears, on mine I 
conld not resign you to a dearer protector, of your *' I went away, dear Agnes, loving you. I 

own choosing ; that I could not, from my removed stayed away, loving you. 1 returned home, loving 

place, be a contented witness of your Joy ; dls- you ! " 

miss it, for I don^t deserve it 1 I have not sufi'ered And now, I tried to tell her of the struggle I 

quite in vain. You have not taught me quite in had had, and the conclusion I had come to. I 

vain. There is no alloy of self in what I feel for tried to lay my mind before her, truly and en- 

you." tirely. I tried to show her how I had hoped I had 

She was qniet now. In a little time, she turned come into the better knowledge oU myself and of 

her pale &ce towards me, and said in a low voice, her ; how I had resigned myself to what that 

broken here and there, but very clear : better knowledge brought ; and how I had come 

"I owe it to your pure friendship for me, there, even that, day, in my fidelity to this. If 

Trotwood— which, indeed, I do not doubt— to tell she did so love me (I said) that she could tako me 

yon, you are mistaken. I can do no more. If I for her husband, she could do so, on no deserving 

have sometimes, in the course of years, wanted of mine, except upon the truth of my love for her, 

help and counsel, they have come to me. If I and the trouble in which it had ripened to be 

have sometimes been unhappy, the feeling has what it was; and hence it was that I revealed it. 

passed away. If I have ever had a burden on my And O, Agnes, even out of thy true eyes, in that 

heart, It has been lightened for me. Iflhaveauy same time, the spirit of my child-wife looked 

secret, it Is— no new one ; and is— not what you upon me, saying it was well ; and winning me, 

suppose. I cannot reveal it, or divide it. It has through thee, to tenderest recollections of the 

long been mine, and must remain mine." Blossom that had withered in its bloom t 

" Agnes I Stay I A moment I " 

She was going away, but I detained her. I " I am so blest, Trotwood— my heart is so 

clasped my arm about her waist. ** In the course overcharged— but there is one thing I must say." 
of years!" "It is not a new onel" New " Dearest, what f " 

thoughts and hopes were whirling through my She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, 

mind, and all the colors of my life were changing, and looked calmly in my foce. 

" Dearest Agnes I Whom I so respect and *' Do you know, yet, what it is f " 
honor— whom I so devotedly love 1 When I came " I am afraid to speculate on what it is. TcU 

here to-day, I thought that nothing could have me, my dear." 
wrested this confession from me. I thought I ''I have loved you all my life ! " 
could have kept it in my bosom all our lives, till 

we were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed any Oh, we were happy, we were happy 1 Oui 

new-bom hope that I may ever call you some- tears were not for the trials (hers so much the 

thing more than Sister, widely different from greater), throngh which we had come to be thus, 

Bister 1 " but for the raptmre of being thus, never to be 

Her tears fell fost; but tbey were not like divided more! 

those she had lately shed, and I saw my hope • Wu walked, that winter evening, in the fields 

brighten in them. together ; and the blessed calm within us seemed 

"Agnes! Ever my guide and best support! to be partaken by the frosty air. The early stars 

If yoa had been more mindful of yourself, and began to shine while we were lingering on, and 
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loolclng up to (hem, we thanked onr Qod fat hay- only gnests at onr qniet weddinj;. We left tliea 

ing guided hb to this tranqniUity. fall of Joy ; and drove away together. Clasped li 

We stood together In the same old-fiishloned my embrace, I held the source of erery -vroitbTas- 

wlndow at night, when the moon was shining; plration I had ever had ; the centre of myeel^ the 

Agnes with her qniet eyes raised np to it ; I fol- circle of my life, my own, my wife ; mjr love of 

lowing her glance. Long miles ot road then opened whom was founded on a rock t 
oat before my mind; and, toiling on, I saw a ^* Dearest hosband 1 ** said Agnes. **I7^otrfbat 

ragged way-worn boy forsaken and neglected, who I may call yon by that name, I have one thing 

should come to call even the heart now beating more to tell yon/* 
against mine, his own. ** Let me hear it, loTe/^ 

** It grows oat of the night when Dora died 

It was nearly dinner-time nert day when we She sent yon tor me." 
appeared before my aunt. She was np in my ** Shedid." 

study, Peggotty said ; which it was her pride to " Sh»told me that she left me somethixig. da 

keep in readiness and order for me. Wa found yon think what it was f " 
her, in her spectacles, sitting by the fire. I belieyed I could. I drew the wife who had so 

** Goodness me I " said my aant, peering long loved me, closer to my si«Jo. 
through the dusk, "who's this you're bringing ** She told me that she made a last requeei ta 

home f " me, and left me a last change." 

»* Agnes," said L " And it was " 

As we had arranged to say nothing at (Irst, my •* That only I would occupy this Tacant place.'' 
aunt was not a little discomfited. She darted a And Agnes laid her head upon my breast and 

hopeAil glance at me, when I said, ** Agnes ; " wept ; and I wept with her, though we were so 

but seeing that I looked as usual, she took off her happy, 
spectadea in despair, and rubbed her nose with — « — -~ 

them. 

She greeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless ; and CHAPTER LXm. 
we were soon in the lighted parlor down-stairs, a visitor. 
at dinner. My aunt pnt on her spectacles twice What I have purposed to recoixl \& neaiff 
or thrice, to take another look at me, but as often finished ; but there is yet an incident conspicnooB 
took them off i^in, disappointed, and rubbed her in my memory, on which it often rests with de- 
nose with them. Much to the discomfiture of Mr. light, and without which one thread in the web I 
Dick, who knew this to be a bad symptom. have spun, would have a raveUed end. 

'* By-the-by, aunt," said I, after dinner ; " I I had advanced in fame and fortune, my do- 
have been speaking to Agnes about what yoa told mestic Joy was perfect, I had been married ten 
me." happy years. Agnes and I were sitting by the 

'♦ Then, Trot," said my aunt, turning scarlet, fire, in our house in London, one night in spring, 

"yondid wrong, and broke your promise." and three of our children were playing In the 

" Yoa are not angry, aunt, I trust f I am sure room, when I was told that a stranger wished to 

you won't be, when yon learn that Agnes Is not see me. 
unhappy in any attachment" He had been asked if he came on business, 

*' Stuff and nonsense I " said my aunt. and had answered No ; he had come for the pleas* 

As my annt appeared to be annoyed, I thought are of seeing me, and had come a long way. He 

the best way was to cut her annoyance short. I was an old man, my servant said, and looked like 

took Agnes in my arm to the back of her chair, a former. 

and we both leaned over her. My aunt with one As this sounded mysterious to the children, 

clap of her hands, and one look through her t^ec- and moreover was like the beginning of a fovoiite 

tacles, immediately went into hysterics, for the story Agnes used to tell them, Introductory to the 

first and only time in all my knowledge of her. arrival of a wicked old Fairy hi a doak who hated 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The mo- everybody, it produced some commotion. One of 

ment my aunt was restored, she flew at P^igotty, our boys laid his head in his mother's lap to be 

and calling her a silly old creature, hugged her out of harm's way, and little Agnes (onr eldest 

with all her might. After that, she bugged Mr. child) left her doll in a chair to represent her, 

Dick (who was highly honored, but a good deal and thrust out her little heap of golden curia 

surprised) ; and after that told them why. Thea lW>m between the window-curtains, to see what 

we .were all happy together. happened next. 

I could not discover whether my aunt, in her " Let him come in here I " said L 
last conversation with me had fallefa on a pious There soon appeared, pausing in the dark door- 

fraud, orhad really mistaken the state of my mind, way as he entered, a hale grey-haired old man. 

It was quite enough, she said, that she had told Little Agnes, attracted by his looks, had run to 

me Agnes was going tp be married ; and that 'I bring him in, and I had not yet clearly seen hit 

now knew better than aby one how true it was. face, when my wife, starting up, cried out tome, 

We were married within a fortnight. Traddles in a pleased and agitated voice, that it was Mr. 

and Soohy, and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were the Peggotty I 
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It TDCU Mr. Peggotty. An old man now, bat in 
& mddy, hearty, Btrong old age. When oar first 
emotion was over, and he sat before the fire with 
the children on his knees, and the blaze shining 
on his foce, he looked, to me, as Tigorons and 
robust, withal as handsome, an old man, as ever 
1 had Been. 

** Maa'r Davy,^* said he. And the old name in 
the old tone fell so naturally on my ear I " Mas^r 
Davy, His a joyful hour as I see yon, once more, 
UoDg with your own trew wife 1 " 

** A joyful hour indeed, old Ariend I " cried I. 
** And these heer pretty ones," said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. "To look at these heer flowers I Why, 
Ha8*r Davy, you was but the heighth of the lit- 
tlest of these, when I first see you I When EmUy . 
wam't no bigger, and our poor lad were but a 
ladl" 

"Time has changed me more than it has 
changed yon since then," said I. ** But let these 
dear rogues go to bed ; and as no house in Bng- 
land bat this most bold yon, tell me where to 
send for your luggage (is the old black bag among 
it, that went so far, I wonder I), and then, over a 
glass of Yarmouth grog, we will have the tidings 
of ten years!'* 

" Are you alone f " asked Asrnes. 
"Yes, ma'am," he said, kissing her hand, 
" quite alone." 

We sat him between as, not knowing how to 
give him welcome enough; and as I began to 
listen to his old familiar voice, I could have fan- 
cied he was still pursuing his long journey in 
search of his darling niece. 

" It's a mort of water," said Mr. Peggotty, ** ftir 
to come across, and on'y stay a matter of fower 
weelcs. But water ('specially when *tis salt) 
comes natural to me ; and friends is dear, and I 
am heer.— Which is verse," said Mr. Pe^2:gotty, 
surprised to find it out, *' though I hadn't such 
intentions." 

**Are you going back those many thousand 
miles, so soon ? " asked Agnes. 

^^Yes, ma'am," he returned. *^I glv the 
promise to Bm'ly, afore I come away. Yoa see, 
I doen't grow younger as the years comes round, 
and if I hddn't sailed as 'twas, most like I 
shouldn't never have done't. And it's alius been 
on my mind, as I mu8t come and see Mas'r Davy 
and your own sweet blooming self; in your wed- 
ded happiness, afore I got to be too old.'* 

He looked at us, as if he conld never feast his 
eyes on us sufficiently. Agnes laughingly put 
back some scattered locks of his grey hair, that 
he might see us better. 

*' And now tell us," said I, " everything relat- 
ing to your fortunes." 

" Onr fortuns, Mas*r Davy," he rejoined, " is 
soon told. We haven't fared nohows, but fored 
to thrive. We've alius thrived. We've worked 
as we ought to't, and maybe we lived a leetle 
hard at first or so, but we have alius thrived. 
What with sheep-lhrmiug, and what with stock- 
fiirming, and what with one thing and what 



with t'other, we are as well to do, as well ctrald 
be. Theer's been kiender a blessing fell upon 
us," said Mr. Poggotty, reverentially inclining his 
head, ** and we've done nowt but prosper. That 
is, in the long run. If not yesterday, why thee 
to-day. If not to^ay, why then to-morrow." 

*'And Emily?" said Agnes and I, both to 
gether. 

*'Em'ly," said he, "arter you left her, ma'am 
—and I never heerd her saying of her prayers at 
night, t'other side the canvass screen, when we 
was settled in the Bush, but what I heerd your 
name-^and arter she and me lost sight of Mas'r 
Davy, that theer shining sundown— was that low, 
at first, that, if she had know'd then what Mas'r 
Davy kep from us so kind and thowtfhl, 'tis my 
opinion she'd have dropped away. But theer 
was some poor folks §broad as had illness among 
'em, and she took care of them ; and theer was 
the chUdren in our company, and she took care 
of them ; and so she got to be busy, and to be 
doing good, and that helped her." 

'' When did she first hear of it f " I asked. 

"I kep it from her arter I heerd on't," said 
Mr. Peggotty, ** going on nigh a year. We was 
living then in a solitary place, but among the 
beautifliUest trees, and with the roses a covering 
our Bein' to the roof. Theer come along one 
day, when I was out a working on the land, a 
traveller flrom our own Norfolk or Sufiblk in Eng- 
land (I doen't rightly mind which)^and of coarse 
we took him in, and giv him to eat and drink, 
and made him welcome. We all do that, all the 
colony over. He'd got an old newspaper with him, 
and some other account in print of the storm. 
That's how she know'd it When I come home 
at night, I found she know'd it." 

He dropped his voice as he said these words, 
and the gravity I so well remembered overspread 
his face. 

*' Did it change her much T " we a^ked. 

*''• Aye, for a good long time," be said, shaking 
his head ; ** if not to this present hour. But I 
think the solitoode done her good. And she had 
a deal to mind in the way of poultry and the like, 
and minded of it, and come through. I wonder," 
he said thonghtfrilly, " it you could see my Em'ly 
now, Mas'r Davy, whether you'd know her 1 " 

*' Is she so altered ? " I inquired. 

"I doen't know. I see her ev'ry day, and 
doen't know; but, odd-times, I have thowt so. 
A slight figure," said Mr. Peggotty, looking at 
the fire, "kiender worn; soft, sorrowful, blue 
eyes; a delicate face; a pritty head, leaning a 
little down ; a quiet voice and way— timid a'most. 
That's Em'ly I " 

We silently observed him as he sat, still look- 
ing at the fire. 

" Some thinks," he said, " as her afibction was 
ill-bestowed; some, as her marriage was broke 
off by death. No one knows how 'tis. She might 
have married well a mort of times, *but, uncle,' 
she says to me, * that's gone for ever.' Cheerfhl 
along with me ; retired when others is by; fond 
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of goins^ any diatance ftir to teach a child, or ftir dear Agiie»— and therefore we may take It fin 

to tend a sick peraon, or fhr to do aome kindneaa granted that he is doing wdL Bat wbat is the 

towards a yoang girl's wedding (and she's done latest news of him f " 

a many, but has never seen one) ; fondly loving Hr. Peggotty, with a smile, pntbis band in his 

of her nncle; patient; liked by yonng and old; breast-pocket, and produced a flat-folded, paper 

?owt oot by all that has any trouble. That's parcel, from which he took oat, with znach care, 

£m'Iy 1 ** a little odd-looking newspaper. 

He drew his hand across his fttce, and with a ^ Ton are to nnderstan\ Mas'r Da-rTf** said 

half-suppressed sigh looked up from the fire. he, " as we have left the Bush now, bein^ so weQ 

** Is Martha with you yet f " I asked. to do ; and have gone right away round to "Boti 

^Martha," he replied, **got married, Mas'r Mlddlebay Harbor, wheer tiieer*B what toe cafl a 

Davy, in the second year. A youug man, a ikrm- town.'* 

laborer, as come by us on bis way to market with ** Mr. Micawber was tn the Bush near yoa ? " 

his mas'r's drays— a journey of over five hundred said L 

mile, theer and back— made offers fhr to take her *' Bless you, yes,** said Mr. Peggotty, *'and 

for his wife (wives is very scarce tfaeerX and then turned to with a will. I never wish to meet a 

to set up for their two selves in the Bush. She belter genTnum for turning to, with a wilL Pve 

spoke to me for to tell him l^er trew story. I did. seen that theer bald head of his, a perspiring io 

They was married, and they live fower hundred the sun, Mas'r Davy, *till I a*mo0t thowt it would 

mile away from any voices but their own and the have melted away. And now he'a a Magiistrate.** 
singing birds.'* "> A Magistrate, eh ? '* said L 

*' Mrs. Gummidge f ** I suggested. Mr. Peggotty pointed to a certain paragntph in 

It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peg- the newspaper, where I read alond as foUows, 

gotty suddenly burst into a roar of laughter, and firom the ^^ Port Mlddlebay Times : ** 
rubbed his hands up and down his legs, as he had 

been accustomed to do when he eo joyed himself " \^ff* The public dinner to our distingfnished 

in the long-shipwrecked boat. fellow-colonist and townsman, Welkins Micaw- 

"Would you believe it I" he said. "Why, bkb, Es^imia, Port Mlddlebay District Mafjis- 

someun even made offers for to marry her! If a trate, came off yesterday in the large room of the 

ship's cook that was turning settler, Mas'r Davy, Hotel, which was crowded to suffocation. It is 

didn't make oflers fur to marry Missis Qnmmidge, estimated that not fewer than forty-seven persons 

I'm Ctormed— and I can't say no foirer than that 1 '* must have been accommodated with dinner at one 

I never saw Agnes laugh so. This sudden time, exclusive of the company in the passage 

ecstacy on the part of Mr. Peggotty was so de- and on the stairs. The beauty, fashion, and ez- 

lightfol to her, that she could not leave off laugh- clueiveness of Port Mlddlebay, flocked to do 

ing ; and the more she laughed the more she made honor to one so deservedly esteemed, so highly 

me laugh, and the greater Mr. P^igotty's ecstacy talented, and so widely popular. Doctor Meli {of 

}>ecame, and the more he rubbed his legs. Colonial Salem-House Grammar Sdiool, Port 

"And what did Mrs. Gummidge say!** I Mlddlebay) presided, and on his right sat the dis- 

asked, when I was grave enough. tinguished guest. After the removal of the cloth, 

" If you'll believe me," returned Mr. Peggotty, and the singing of Non Nobis (beautifolly ezo- 

" Missis Gummidge, *stead of saying * thank you, cuted, and in which we were at no loss to distin- 

I'm much obleeged to you, I ain't a going fur to guish the bell-like notes of that ^fted amateur, 

change my condition at my time of life,' up'd Wilkistb Micawber, Esquibe, Junior), the usual 

with a bucket as was standing by, and laid it over loyal and patriotic toasts were severally given and 

that theer ship's cook's head 'till he sung out fur rapturously received. Dr. Mell, in a speech 

help, and I went In and reskied of him." replete with feeling, then proposed * Our distin- 

Mr. Peggotty burst into a great roar of guished Guest, the ornament of our town. May 

laughter, and Agnes and I both kept him com- he never leave us but to better himself, and may 

pany. his success am<mg us be such as to render hjs 

" But I must say this for the good creetur," be bettering himself impossible I * The cheering 

resumed, wiping his face when we were quite with which the toast was received defies descrip- 

ezhautfted ; " she has been all she said she'd be tlon. Again and again it rose and fell, like the 

to us, and more. She's the willlngest, the waves of ocean. At length all was hushed, and 

trewest, the honestest- helping woman, Mas'r WilkinsMicawbbb, Esquire, presented himself 

Davy, as ever draw'd the breath of life. I have to return thanks. Far be it from us, in the pres- 

ncver know'd her to be lone and lorn, for a single ent comparatively imperfect state of the reBoarcea 

minute, not even when the colony was all afore of our establishment, to endeavor to follow oar 

us, and we was new to it. And thinking of the distinguished townsman through the smoothly- 

eld 'un is a thing she never done, I do assure you, flowing periods of his polished and highly-oraate 

since she left England I " address I SuflQce it to observe, that it was a mas- 

" Now, last, not least, Hr. Micawber," said I. terpiece of eloquence ; and that those passages 

" He has paid off every obligation he incurred in which he more particularly traced his own 

here—even to Traddles's bill, you remember, my successful career to its source, and warned the 
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yoTinger portion of his aaditoiy from the Bhoals ** AxnoDg tlie eyeu elevated towards yoa from 

of ever incurring pecuniary liahllities which they this portion of the globe, will ever b6 found, 

were unable to liquidate, brought a tear into the while it has light and life, 
manliest eye present. The remaining toasts were **The 

Doctor Msll; Mbs. Mioawbkb (who graceftilly ** ^7® 

bowed her acknowledgments from the side-door, " Appertaining to 

where a galaxy of beauty was elevated on chairs, " Wilkins Micawbkb, 

at once to witness and adorn the gratil^ing scene) ; '* Magistrate." 

Mr3. Bioosb Bbos (late Miss MicawberUJIlBS. 

Mbix ; Wilkins Mioawbib, Esquibb, Juniob ^ found, on glancing at the remaining contents 

(who convulsed the assembly by humorously re- of the newspaper, that Mr. Micawber was a dili- 

marking that he found himself unable to return K®*** *"»d esteemed correspoodent of that Journal, 

thanks in a speech, but would do so, with their There was another letter £tom him in the same 

permission, in a song) ; Mbs. Micawbbb's Fam- I»per, touching a bridge ; there was an advertise- 

UaT (well known, it is needless to remark, in the ment of a collection of similar letters by him, 

mother-countryX Ac., Ac, Ac. At the con- to be shortly republished, in a neat volume, "with 

closion of the proceedings the tables were cleared, considerable additions;" and, unless I am very 

as if by art-magic, for dancing. Among the mach mistaken, the leading article was his also, 
votaries of Tbbpskchobb, who disported them- ^® talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many 

selves until Sol gave warning for departure, Wil- other evenings whUe Mr. Peggotty remained with 

kins Micawber, Esquire, Junior, and the lovely ns. He lived with us during the whole term of 

and accomplished Miss Helena, iburth daughter his 8tay,--which, I thhik, was something less 

of Doctor Mell, were particularly remarkable." than a month,— 4md his sister and my aunt came 

to London to see him. Agnes and I parted from 
I was looking back to the name of Doctor him aboard-ship, when he sailed ; and we shall 
Mell, pleased to have discovered, in these hap- never part hova. him more, on earth, 
pier circumstances, Mr. Mell, formerly poor But before he left, he went with me to Yar- 
pinched usher to my Middlesex magistrate, when mouth, to see a little tablet I had put up in the 
Mr. Peggotty pointing to another part of the churchyard to the memory of Ham. While I was 
paper, my eyes rested on my own name, and I copying the phiin inscription for him at his re- 
read thus : quest, I saw him stoop, and gatheBa tuft of grass 
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" Mt Dxab Sib, 

** Years have elapsed, since I had an 



'I promised, Mas'r Davy." 



opportunity of ocularly perusing the lineaments, CHAPTER LXTV. 

now familiar to Ihe imaginations of a considerable A last bbtbospkct. 

portion of the civilized world. And now my written story ends. I look back, 

^ But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the once more— for the last time— before I close these 

force of circumstances over which I have had no leaves. 

control) from the personal society of the friend i gee myself, with Agnes at my side. Journey- 

and companion of my youth I have not been nn- |ng along the road of life. I see our children and 

mindful of his soaring flight. Nor have I been our friends around us ; and I hear the roar of many 

debarred, voices, not indifferent to me as I travel on. 

•nangb .e» behreea vm bndd h.' ««ed,» What flices are the most disttoct to me in the 

fleeting crowd ! Lo, these ; all turning to me aa 

(Burns) from participating in the intellectual I ask my thoughts the question I 

feasts he has spread before us. Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an old 

"I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure woman of fourscore years and more, but upright 

from this place of an individual whom we mu- yet, and a steady walker of six miles at a stretch 

tnally respect and esteem, without, my dear sir, in winter weather. 

taking this public opportunity of thanking you. Always with her, here comes Peggotty, my good 

on my own behalf, and, I may undertake to add, old nurse, likewise in spectacles, accustomed to 

on that of the whole of the Inhabitants of Port do needlework at night very close to the lamp, 

Hiddlebay, for the gratification of which you are but never sitting down to it without a bit of wax 

the ministering agent. candle, a yard measure in a little house, and a 

*^ Go on, my dear sir I You are not unknown work-box with a picture of St. Paulas upon the 

here, you are not unappreciated. Though *re- lid. 

mote,* we are neither * unfriended,* * melancholy,* The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and 

nor (I may add) * slow.* Qc on, my dear sir, in red in my childish days, when I wondered why 

your Sagle course 1 The inhabitants of Port the birds didn*t peck her in preference to apples, 

Btlddlebay may at least aspire to watch it, with arc shrivelled now ; and her eyes, that used to 

delight, with entertainment, with instruction 1 darken their whole neighborhood in her &ce, are 
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Ihinter (thongli they glitter ttlll) ; but ber roatrb Itaen, with a bright handkerchief round her bead, 

forefl]ig«r, which I once associated with a pocket to senre her Tiffin in her dressing-rooBi. But 

natmeg grater, is Jnst the same, and when I see Jnlla keeps no diary in these days ; nem* elngs 

my least child catching at it as it totters (h>m my Affection*s Dirge ; eternally qnarrete with the <dd 

aunt to her, I think of our little parlor at home, Scotch Croesos, ^ho is a b<m1 of yellow bear with 

when I conld scarcely walk. My aonfa old dis- a tanned hide. Jnlia is steeped in money to toe 

appointment is set right, now. She Is godmother throat, and talks and thinks of notfains else. I 

to a real living Betsey Trotwood ; and Dora (the liked her better in the Desert of 8ahai&. 
next in order) says she spoils her. Or perhaps this U the Desert of Sahara I For, 

There is something balky in Peggotty*s pocket, thongh Jalia has a stately house, and mighty 

It is nothing smaller than the Crocodile-Book, company, and sumptuous dinners every day, I see 

which is in rather a dilapidated condition by this no green growth near her: nothii^ that can ever 

time, with divers of the leaves torn and Stitched come to ftuit or flower. What Julia cidls ^ oo- 

across, bat which Feggotty exhibits to the chil- dety,** I see ; among it Mr. Jack Maldon, ttooL his 

dren as a precious relic. I find it very carious to Patent Place, sneering at the hand that gare it 

see my own infimt Ace, looking up at me flrom the him, and speaking to me, of the Doctor, as ^ so 

Crocodile stories ; and to be reminded by it of my charmingly antique." But when socie^ is the 

old acquaintance Brooks of Sheffield. name for sach hollow gentlemen and lodiea, Julia, 

Among my boys, this summer holiday time, I and when its breeding Is profiBSsed indifference to 

see an old man making giant kites, and gazing at everything that can advance or can retard man- 

them in the air, with a delight for which there are kind, I think we must have lost ourselves in that 

no words. He greets me rapturously, and whis- same Desert of Sahara, and had better find the 

pers, with many nods and winks, ** Trotwood, you way out. 

will be glad to hear that I shall finish the Memo- And lo, the Doctor, always our good fHend, 

rial when I have nothing else to do, and that your laboring at his Dictionary (somewhere about the 

annt^s the most extraordinary woman in the world, letter D), and happy in his home and wife. Also 

sir I ^* the Old Soldier, on a considerably reduced foot- 

Who is this bent lady, supporting herself by a ing, and by no means so influential as in days of 

stick, and showing me a coantenance in which yore 1 

there are some traces of old pride and beauty. Working at his chambers in the Temple, with 

feebly contending with a querulous, imbecile, a bn^y aspect, and his hair (where he is not bald) 

fretAil wandering of the mind f She is in a gar- made more rebellious than ever by the constant 

den ; and near her stands a sharp, dark, withered fHction of his lawyer^s wig, I come, in a later 

woman, with a white scar on her lip. Let me time, upon my dear old Traddles. His table is 

hear what they say. covered with thick piles of papers ; and I say, as 

"Bosa, I have foigotten this gentleman^s I look around me : 
name." ** If Sophy were your clerk, now, Traddles, 

Bosa bends over her, and calls to her, " Mr. she would have enough to do !" 
Copperfleld." "You may say that, my dear Copperfieldt 

" I am glad to see you, sir. I am sorry to But those were capital days, too, in Holbom 

observe you are in mourning. I hope Time will Court ! Were they not ?'* 
be good to you." " When she told you you would be a Judge f 

Ber impatient attendant scolds her, tells her 1 Bat it was not the town talk then I ^* 
am not in moaming, bids her look again, trios to ^At all- events," said Traddles, "if I ever am 

rouse her. one ^*' 

" You have seen my son, sir," says the elder " Why, you know you will be." 
lady. " Are you reconciled ? " " Well, my dear Copperfield, w?un I am one, I 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her Jland to sliall tell the story, as I said I would." 
her forehead, and moans. Suddenly, she cries, in We walk away, arm in arm. I am going to 

a terrible voice, "Kosa, come to me. He is have a fkmlly dinner with Traddles. It is 

dead I" Bosa kneeling at her feet, by turns ca- Sophy's birthday ; and, on our road, Traddles 

respes her, and qaarrels with her ; now fiercely discourses to me of the good fortune he has en- 

telling her, " I loved him better than you ever Joyed. 

did I " >now soothing her to sleep on her breast, " I really have been able, my dear Copperfield, 

like a sick child. Thus I leave them ; thus I al- to do all that I had most at heart. There's the 

ways find them ; thus they wear their time away, Beverend Horace promoted to that living at font 

from year to year. hundred and fifty pounds a year ; there are oar 

What ship comes sailing home from India, and two boys receiving the very best education, and 

what English lady is this, married to a growling distinguishing themselves as steady scholars and 

old Scotch Croesus with great flaps of ears ? Can good fellows ; there are three of the girls married 

this be Julia Mills ? very comfortably; there are three more living 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with with us ; there are three more keeping house for 

a black man to carry cards and letters to her on a the Beverend Horace since Mrs. Crewler's de- 

golden salver, and a copper-colored wonon in cease ; and all of them happy." 
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"Except—" 1 suggest. 

" Bxcept the Beauty," says Traddles. " Yea. 
It was very unfortaiiate that sbe ehoald marry 
such a vagabond. Bat there was a certain dash 
and glare about him that caught her. However, 
now we have got her safe at our house, and got 
rid of him, we must cheer her up again." 

Traddles's house is one of the very houses— or 
it is easily may have been— which he and Sophy 
need to parcel out, in their evening walks. It is 
a large house ; but Traddles keeps his papers in 
his dressing-room, and his boots with his papers ; 
and he and Sophy squeeze themselves into upper 
rooms, reserving the best bed-rooms for the 
Beauty and the girls. There is no room to spare 
in the house ; for more of *'*' the girls" are here, 
and always are here by some accident or other, 
than I know how to count Here, when we go 
in, is a crowd of them running dovm to the door, 
and handing Traddles about to be kissed, until 
he is out of breath. Here, established in per- 
petuity, is the poor Beauty, a widow with a 
little girl ; here, at dinner on Sophy* s birthday, 
are the three married girls with their three hoa- 



bands, and one of the husband^s brothers, and 
another husband^s cousin, and another hus- 
band^s sister, who appeared to me to be en- 
gaged to the cousin. Traddles, exactly the 
same simple, unaffected fellow as he ever was, 
sits at the foot of the large table like a Patriarch ; 
and Sophy beams upon him, Arom the head, 
across a cheerful space that is certainly not glit- 
tering with Britannia metal. 

And now, as I close my task, subduing my de- 
sire to linger yet, these fiices fiide away. But, 
one &ce, shining on me like a Heavenly light by 
which I see all other objects, is above them and 
beyond them alL And that remains. 

I turn my head, and see it, in its beautifhl 
serenity, beside me. My lamp bums low, and I 
have written far into the night; but the dear 
presence, without which I were nothing, bears 
me company. 

Oh Agnes, Oh my soul, so may thy fiice be by 
me when I close my life indeed ; so may I, when 
realities are melting firom me like the shadows 
which I now dismiss, still And thee near me, 
pointing upward 1 
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A QUESTION OF HONOR. 

1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. 

1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 76 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

BONNY KATE. 

1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 76 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

A SUMMER IDYL. 

(Forming No. XII. in Appletons' " New Handy-Volume Series," 
1 vol., 18mo. Paper, 80 cents. 



%* Either of the above mailed to any address in the United States, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. 



D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 649 & 661 Broadway, N. Y, 



**'Wc OAKNOT TOO monLT oomncxD Tins latest scbcmb rot prxsekthtg qood utkb- 

ATTTBB IN OOMBLT AHP OOlITaSIXltT BBAPX, AT SXTSKlfSLY XX>W PUOSS.^^ — NeW YOTk 

Evening JPott, 



APPLETONS' 



NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES, 



Brilliant Novelettes ; Romance ^ Adventure, Travel, Humor; 
Historic, Literary, and Society Monographs, 



I. 

JET: Her Face or her Fortune? By Mrs. Anstie Edwardks, author of "Archie 
Lovell," " Ought we to visit Her ? " etc. 80 cents. 

"'Jet* is a thoroughly good book. It Is pure In purpose, fresh and attractive in style, and 
fiilly justifies all the 'great expectations* base^ upon the reputation Mrs. Edwardes has gained 
for herself."— J3o*<o» FosL 

n. 

A STRUGGLE. By Barnet Phillips. 26 cents. 

"A charming novelette of the Franco-German War, told in a pleasant and interesting manner 
that absorbs the mind until the story is finished.**— PAiAz<2«(pAia linuA. 

m. 

MISERICORDIA. By Ethel Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 

"We are not sure that we like anything by Mrs. Linton better than iJbSa^—KewTork Eteri' 
ing Post, 

IV. 

GORDON BALDWIN, and THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM. By Rudolph 

LiNDAU. 26 cents. 

"Both tales are ftill of dramatic interest, and both ore told with admhrable skill.**— i^hir York 
Evening Post. 

" We recommend to readers of fiction those two remarkable stories.**— JVew York Times. 

V. 

THE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 20 cents. 

"A particularly good bit of work by Katharine 8. Macqnoid. The story has a strong ptot, 
and some of its scenes are fine bits of dramatic writing.**— i/au; York Evening Post. 

VI. 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. First Scries. By Charles Lamb. 30 cents. 

"The quaintness of thought and expression, the originality and humor and exquisite elabora- 
tion of the papers, hare made them as much a standard as any of the writings of Addison and 
Steele, and far more agreeable.''''— PhUadelphia North American. 



Appleions* New Handy -Volume Series. 



vn. 

THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, author of "Uncle 
Silas/' etc. 25 cents. 

"The heroine Is a pleasant relief frarn the crowd of conventional beauties tliat one knows by 
heart. The scenes of the book are as odd as the characters/^ — Hotion Oouriei\ 

vni. 

THE HOUSE OF THE TWO BARBELS. By Andr6 Theuriet, author of 
"Gerard's Marriage," "The Godson of> Marquis," etc. 20 cents. 

"The tale is pretty, and so naively and channinj^ly told, with such delicate yet artistic char- 
acterization, thAt it leaves a most delightful impression on the reader^s mind." — Jfew York 
Express. 

" A delightful little romance, exquisite in its conception and perfect in its style."— PAito- 
delphia Btcord, 

" The character of Germain Lafrogno is one of the best in modem fiction."— jSa/^imore Swi. 

IX. 

LIGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE. Biographical and Anecdotical 
Sketches of Famous Actors of the Old English Stage. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar, 30 cents. 

"The book treats of Richard Bnrbage and other 'originals^ of Shakespoare^s characters, the 
Gibbers, Oarrick, Charles Macklin, *Peg^ Woffington and George Anne Bellamy, John Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons. Cooke, Edmund Kean, Charles Young, Dora Jordan, and Mrs. Robinson. A 
more interesting group of persons it would be hard to find." — New York World, 



IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. Yvom the NiiieUenih Century. By R.W.Dale. 
I. Society. II. Politics. HI. and IV. Popular Education. 30 cents. 

"^Ir. Pale's chapter upon American politics shows a greater degree of fklmess and a better 
understanding of the spirit uf our institutions than are exhibited by most English writers. In 
speaking of our social characteristics, ho says that during the whole of his stay, and in all parts 
of the country, East and West, he was struck * with the extreme gentleness of American man- 
ners,^ and gives several instances which came under his observation." — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

"The book shows how our society, politics, and systems of popular education, strike an intelli- 
gent, observing, fair-minded foreigmer. The style of the book is pleasant, and the writer notices 
our republican ways with a minsrling of surprise, admiration, and amusement, that is refreshing 
to read tAiOMV—LouisviUe Oourier-Joumcu. 

XI. 
THE GOLDSMITH'S WIFE. By Madame Charles Retbaud. 26 cents. 

"No one biit a vsoman could have sounded the depths of the nature of this goldsmiths wife, 
and portrayed so clearly her exquisite purity and the hard struggles she underwent." — New 
York Mail. 

"The simplicity and delicacy of this little story render it as unique as it is ezquisite."— 
Albany Argue, 

XH. 

A SUMMER IDYL. By Christian Reid, author of "Bonny Kate," "Valerie 

Aylmer," etc. 80 cents. . 

" A Summer Tdyl " is a charming summer sketch, the scene of which is on the French 
Broad, in North Carolina. It is eminently entertaining as a story, as well as a delightful idyllic 
rural picture. 

" We consider It one of Chrifitian Beid^s best efforts. It is ftall of spirit and adventure, re- 
lieved by an exquisite loyc-epl&ode.'"'-—PhUadelphia Item. 



AppleUma^ Kew Hand^Volume Series, 



xm. 

THE ARAB WIFE. A Romance of the Polynesian Seas. 25 cents. 

** The Arab Wife " is a picturesque aiMl romantic story, of a kind to recall to many readers 
tfaoee briUiant books of thirty yean aj^o— MeivUie's '' Typee ^' and '^ Omoo.^ 

XIV. 

MRS. GAINSBOROUGH'S DUMOXDS. By Julian Hawthobne, author of 

" Bressant," " Garth," etc. 20 cents. 

** This interesting little story flilly sustains the reputation of Jnlian HawtLome. In him, at 
least, we have one more proof of the ^ heredity of genias.^ ^ 



XV. 

LIQUIDATED, and THE SEER. By Rudolph Luidau, author of " Gordon Bald- 
win " and " The Philosopher's Pendulum." 26 cents. 



t(- 



Budolph Undau is a young German author, rising rapidly to fame, whose stories have prin- 
cipally Americans and Englishmen for their aramatis perfon^R, and are remarkable for dramatie 
dnrectneas and force, insight into character, and ireahness of motive and incident^* 



XVL 

THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. Comprising Biographical and An«c- 
dotical Sketches of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz, Chopin, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. 
SO cents. 

xvn. 

ANTOINETTE. A Story. By Andre Theuriet. 20 cents. 

*^ The leading idea of this story was borrowed flrom a remarkable romance, * Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart 1 * by BhMla Broughton. It would be interesting, it was thought, to place in analogous 
situations personages thoroughly French, and to see what transformations the differences of race, 
of manners, and of surroundings, would requh<e in the progress of the action, lliis study has 
led to notable changes, and a nearly new work is the result, in characters, incidents, and land- 
Bcapes ; and, finally, the catastrophe is entirely distinct"— ulu^AorV JPriface. 

xvm. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. Price, 30 cents. 

XIX. 
MRS. JACK. A Story. By Frances Eleanor Trollops. Priqe, 20 cents. 



Appletonb' New Hakdt-Volumb Skeies is in handsome 18mo volumes. In large type, o^^a 
size convenient for the pocket, or suitable for the library-shelf, bound in paper covers. 

\* Any volume maUed, post-paid, to any address within the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 



D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 651 Broadway, New York. 



THK 



WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 

Twenty 'five Cents per Volume. 

EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENBRAVED FBONTISPIECEL 

Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, as follows : 



1. Waverley. I 13. Tho Pirate. 

2. Ivanhoe. | 14. Fortunes of Nigel. 

3. Kenllworth. IS. Peverll of the Peal 

4. Guy Mannerlng. , 16. Quentin Durward. 

6. Antlcfuary. 17. 8t. Ronan's Welt. 
' 6. Rob Roy. 

7. Old Mortality. 

8. The Black Dwarfi and A Legend 

of Montrose. 

9. Bride of Lammermoor. 

10. Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

11. The Monastery. 

12. The Abbot. 



18. Redgauntlet. 

19. The Betrothed, and Highland 
Widow. 

20. The Talisman. 

21. Woodstock. 

22. Fair Maid of Perth. 

23. Anne of Ceiersteln. 

24. Count Robert of Paris* 



25. The 8urgeon*s Daughter. 



LIBRARY EDITION 

OP 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

IIT SI2C -VOLTJI^BS. 

lUuintrated M^itli Steel EiigraTiiigs of tike Principal 
^Female Characterts in the IVoTels*' 

ALSO, 

^A^OOD ENGRAVINGS, 

SELECTED FROM THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF WAVERLEY, NOW ENTIRBLY 

OUT OF PRINT. 

Price, in Cloth, $10.50; Half Calf, $21.00. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 

Either of the above sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 



^ 
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HE POPULAR EDITION OF DICKENS. 



fi 



-•♦♦■ 



D. APPLETON «& COMPANY, 

649 & 551 Broadway^ New York^ 



HAVE PUBLISHED 
OP THE 



'mm% OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

FOE THE IflLLION. 
Clear type, handsomely printed, and of convenient size. 

CoBi]^riBlns the following Tolnme*, at the annexed Frioea, varj^lnc In Price aeoordlns 

to tbe numher of Paces i 

*iUVER TWIST I 72 pages, 25 ct8. 

\MIERICAN NOTES - - - I04 '' 15 " 
DOMBEY A SON - - - - - 356 " 35 " 
MARTIN CHUZZUEWIT - - - 342 '' 35 " 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND - - - . 330 " 35 '' 
CHRISTMAS STORIES - - - - 162 '' 25 " 
TALE OF TWO CITIES - - - - 144 " 20 " 
HARD TIMES, and ADDITIONAL CHRIST- 
MAS STORIES - - - . 20c " 25 "^ 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY .... 340 *' 35 " 

BLEAK HOUSE 340 " 35 " 

LITTLE DORRIT . ^ . . - 330 " 35 " 

PICKWICK PAPERS .... 326 *^ 35 '' 

DAVID COPPERFIELD - - - -351 '' 35 " 

ciARNABY RUDGE 257 " 30 ** 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP - - - -221 '' 30 '' 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS - - - 184 '' 25 '' 

SKETCHES 196 " 25 " 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, ITALY,etc.300 '' 35 '' 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD - I04 '' 20 '' 

niustrated library Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, in Six 
Volumes. With Thirty-two Illustrations. Price, in Cloth, $10.60; Half Calf, $21.00. 

Handy Volume Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, in Fourteen 
Volumes. Neatly bound in Cloth, with Illustrations. Price, 76 cents each. 



Either of the above sent free by mail to any address, on receipt of the price. 
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